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BOOK  XU.  (CoktinuxdO 
GHAPTEB  VI. 

FOP£  JOHN  Xm 

Clement  Y.  had  expired  near  Carpentras,  a  citj 
ftbout  fifteen  miles  from  AvigOon,  near  the  concure  at 
foot  of  Mont  Ventoux.   At  Oarpentras  the  ^^^^ 
Conclave  assembled,  according  to  later  usage,  in  the 

city  near  the  place  wliere  the  Pope  liacl  died,  to  elect  a 
SMv<'r<-ov  to  the  Gascon  Pontiff.  Of  twentj-three 
Cardinals  six  only  were  Italians.  With  them  the  pci- 
maiy  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  Papacy  to 
Some.  The  most  sober  might  tremble  lest  the  Papal 
authority  shonld  hardly  endure  the  continned  if  not 
pcr]>etual  avulsion  of  the  Popedom  from  its  pi*oj)er  seat. 
AVould  Christendom  stand  in  awe  of  a  Pojje  only  hold- 
ing the  Bishopric  of  Rome  as  a  remote  appanage  to 
the  Pontificate,  only  nominally  seated  on  the  actual 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  in  a  cathedral  nnennobled,  unhal- 
lowed by  any  of  the  ancient  or  sacred  traditions  of  the 
Caesarean,  the  Pontifical  city?  Would  it  endure  a 
Pope  setting  a  flagrant  example  of  non-residence  to  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  order;  no  longer  an  independent 
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sovereign  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  amid 
the  patrim9n7  claimed  as  the  gifi  of  Constantine  and 
Charlemagne,  bnt  lurking  in  an  ohscnre  ci^,  in  a  nar> 

row  territory,  and  that  territory  not  his  own?  Avig- 
non was  in  Provence,  uhicli  (  liailu^  of  Anjou  had 
obtained  in  right  of  las  wife.  The  land  had  descended 
to  his  son  Charles  II.  of  Naples ;  on  the  death  of 
Charles,  to  the  ruling  sovereign,  Robert  of  Naples*^ 
The  Neapolitan  Angevine  house  had  still  maintained 
the  communitv  oi"  interests  witli  tlie  parent  monareliy  ; 
and  this  territory  of  Provence,  Avio;non  itself,  was  en- 
vironed nearly  on  all  sides  by  the  realm  ol  i^'rance, 
that  realm  whose  king,  not  yet  dead,  had  persecuted  a 
Pope  to  death,  persecuted  him  after  death. 

The  Italian,  but  more  especially  the  Roman,  Cardi- 
iheitaUaa  conteni])lated  with   passionate  distress 

Rome  deserted  by  her  spiritual  sovereign, 
and  depri^•ed  of  the  pomp,  wealth,  business  of  the  Papal 
Court.  Tlie  head  and  representative  of  this  party  was 
the  Cardinal  Napoleon,  of  the  great  Roman  house  of 
the  Orsini.    A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  King  of 

France  bhows  this  Italian  leelin«r,  the  hatred  ;m(l  con- 
es' 

tempt  towards  the  memory  of  Clement  V.  He  bitterly 
deplores,  and  expresses  his  deep  contrition  at  his  own 
weakness,  and  that  of  the  other  Cardinals  at  Perugia, 
in  yielding  to  the  election  of  Clement.  The  Church 
under  his  rule  had  gone  headlong  to  ruin.  Rome  was 
a  desert ;  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  even  that  of  Christ 
himself,  broken  up  ;  tlie  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  held 
rather  than  governed,  by  robbers ;  Italy  neglected  and 
abandoned  to  strife  and  insurrection ;  not  only  cath^ 

1  See,  further  on,  the  purchase  of  ATignoa  from  Queen  Joanua  of  left- 
ies b^'  Clement  VI. 
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dral  phurches,  the  meanest  prebends,  liad  ran  to  waste.^ 
Of  twenty-four  Cardinals  created  hj  Pope  Clement 
not  one  was  sufficient  for  the  high  office.'   The  Italian 

Cardinals  had  been  treated  by  him  with  contemptuous 
disrespect,  never  summoned  but  to  hear  some  humiliat- 
ing or  heart-breakiug  communication.  The  Pope  had 
more  than  meditated,  he  had  determined,  the  ntter  min 
of  the  Chorch,  the  removal  of  the  Papacy  to  some 
obscure  comer  of  Crasconj:  *•  When  I,**  said  the  Op- 
sin i,  and  tlie  Italian  Cardinals  voted  for  the  elevation 
of  Pope  Clement,  it  was  not  to  remove  the  Holy  See 
irom  Rome,  and  to  leave  desolate  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Apostles.'* 

The  Italians,  conscious  of  their  weakness,  were  dis- 
posed to  an  honorable  compromise.    They  tb.  g».o... 

put  forward  William  C  ardinal  of  Palestrina,  a  French- 
man by  birth,  and  of  high  character.  But  in  the 
French  faction  there  was  still  an  inner  faction,  that  of 
the  Gascons.  Clement  had  crowded  his  own  kindred 
and  conntijmen  into  the  Condave.^  Against  them 
the  French  acted  with  the  Italians.  The  contest 
within  the  Conclave  nmis  fierce,  and  seemed  internihia- 
ble.  Previsions  began  to  fail  in  Carpentras.  The 
strife  spread  £:om  the  Cardinals  within  to  their  parti- 

I  **Qiani  aiillft  nmamait  Caduditlit  BoclMia,  val  alieiUas  ponderia  |Hr«- 
l>en'Iula,  qam  HOD  sit  potius  perditlmii  qQAm  proTinoni  MLpoaita.*'  —  Btlni, 

Collect.  Act.  No.  XLni.  p.  289. 

^  Such  seems  the  sense  of  the  (corrupt?)  pansjif^e.  — "  De  XXIV.  Cardi> 
B&libus  <|uo3  in  Ecclesia  po$«uit  iiullii'^  in  Eccle»ia  est  repcrtus,  qiue  cum 
aliquuido  credit*  fait,  sufficieos  (tes?)  habere  personas,  sed  per  enm  fbit 
boe.**  Tbe  tweo^-fonr,  I  pr«B«m«,  Indndc  all  GleaMDi'a  {uomotloiis,  wnM 
dead. 

•  *'  GudWoni  ch'  crann  pjan  parte  del  collogio  voleano  1'  olozione  in  loro, 
e  li  Cardinnli  Italiarii  e  Franceschi  e  Proveiizali  iion  accuasentiTanOi  ti 
tnuu  etati  ^stigato  del  Papa  Guaicoae.*'  — Yillaui,  ix.  7d. 
vou  vn.  «  2 
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sans  without.  The  Gascons  rose,  attacked  the  houses 
of  the  ItaiiaB  Cardinals,  and  plundered  the  traders  and 
merchants  from  the  South*  A  fierce  troop  of  knights 
and  a  host  of  rabble  approached  and  thundered  at  the 

gates  of  the  Cuncla\c  "Death  to  the  Itiilian  Cardi- 
nals !  "  A  fire  broke  out  durino;  the  attack  and  pillage 
of  the  houses,  which  threatened  tlie  hall  of  Conclave, 
(jondaw  '^^^  Cardinals  burst  through  the  back  wall, 
crept  ignobly  through  the  hole,  fled  and  dis- 
persed on  all  sides.* 

For  two  years  and  above  three  months  the  Papal  See 
was  vacant.'^  Impatient  Christendom  began  to  mur- 
mur. The  King  of  France,  Louis  le  Hutin,  was  called 
upon  to  interpose  both  by  the  general  voice  and  by  his 
own  interests.  The  office  devolved  on  his  brother 
I'iiiiip,  Count  of  Ponthieu.  By  him  the  reluctant 
Cardinals  \Nere  brought  partly  by  force,  partly  in- 
concureat  vcigled,  to  Ljous.  The  pious  fraud  of  Philip 
'was  highly  admu^.  He  solemnly  promised 
that  th^  should  not  be  imprisoned  in  the  Conclave^ 
but  have  free  leave  to  depart  wherever  they  would. 
I'liilip  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Paris  by  the  death 
of  the  King  of  France,  but  he  left  the  Conclave  under 
strict  and  severe  guard. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  determination*  James, 
Cardinal  of  Porto,  was  proclaimed  Pope,  and  assumed 
John  xxn.  ihe  name  of  John  XXTI.  John  was  of  small, 
as  some  describe  him,  of  defuruiud  stature.    He  was 

1  Bernard  Guido  apud  Baluzium.  Epist.  Eqcjc  Cardinal.  Italoniin  do 
inoendio  nbla  Oaipeateitteiisb  apod  6«liu.  "So,  XhlL  BaTiiald.  nib 
•nn.  1814.  The  GontilniMtor  of  Nangis  aUribates  tfaa  fin  to  a  nopheir  of 
Clement  V.  See  also  tiio  OoostitatiQit  of  John  XZII.  againat  fiio  lobbois 

and  incendiaries. 

2  2  years,  a  montha,  17  days.  —  Bernard  Goido. 
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bom  in  Cahors,  of  the  hmnblest  paientage,  his  father 
a  cobbler.  This,  if  true,  was  anything  but  dishononip 
ble  to  the  Pope,  stiU  less  to  the  Choreh.   Daring  an 

age  when  all  without  was  stern  and  inflexible  ai'istoe- 
racy,  all  functious  and  dignities  held  by  feudal  inlieri- 
tance,  in  the  Church  alone  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents  conld  rise  to  eminence ;  and  this  was  the  second 
cdbbler's  son  who  had  sat  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter*^ 
The  cobbler's  son  asserted  and  was  beheved  by  most 
to  have  a  rit^ht  to  decide  conflicting  claims  to  the  Im- 
penal  Grown,  and  aspired  to  make  an  £mperur  oi  his 
own.* 

James  of  Oahon  had  followed  in  his  youth  the  foi^ 
tunes  of  an  nnde,  who  bad  a  small  trading  capital,  to 
Naples.  He  settled  in  that  brilliant  and  pleitsant  city. 
He  was  encouraged  in  the  earnest  desire  of  study  by  a 
Franciscan  £iar,  but  refused  to  enter  tiie  Order.  The 
poor  scholar  was  recommended  to  the  instructor  of  the 
King's  children.  Though  in  a  menial  office,  he  mani- 
fested snch  snrprising  aptitude  both  for  ciyil  and  canon 
law,  that  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the  lectiu*es  of  the 
teachers.  The  royal  favor  slione  upon  him.  He  was 
employed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Home,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  took  orders,  received  prefer- 
ment, was  appointed  by  Boni&ce  YIII.  Bishop  of 
Frejus,  in  tiie  ProTenqal  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  But  he  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  sunny  shores 
of  Naples ;  perhaps  under  the  immediate  sight  of  the 

1  8m  LMb  «f  tribHi  TV^  toL  iv.  pw  ilS. 

*  Balnziui  produces  a  paasage  flnan  Albatbliu  to  make  out  John  XZII. 
of  knightlj  or  noble  birth.  The  cqBlWTWi/  Buy  be  M«i  in  B^hiriw  tad 
a  a  note  to  BafiuUdQa  tub  ana. 
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King.  While  Ixe  was  on  a  mission  to  Clement  V.  the 
great  see  of  Avignon  fell  vacant.  To  the  astonishment 
of  the  King  of  Naples  it  was  conferred  on  the  obsccure 
Bishop  of  FrejQS.  The  Pope  explained  that  the  pro- 
motion was  made  on  account  of  strong  rccommcndatoiy 
letters  from  tliu  Kinrr  bimsclf.  Tlie  letters  had  been 
written,  and  tlie  royal  seal  aiiixed,  without  the  King's 
knowledge.  But  the  consummate  science  of  the  Bishop 
of  Avignon  in  both  branches  of  the  law  won  the  confi- 
dence and  favor  of  the  Pope.  He  was  created  Cardi- 
nal for  his  invaluable  services,  especially  at  the  Council 
of  Vioniic  in  the  two  great  causes  —  the  condemnation 
of  the  Templars,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  memory 
of  Boni£ice.  Ail  Europe  watched  the  Conclave  of 
Lyons.  Bobert  of  Naples  thought  of  bis  former  sqV 
ject,  the  companion  of  his  studies.  A  Pope  attached 
to  Naples  would  aid  him  in  the  reconquest  of  Sicily, 
and  in  his  strife  as  liead  of  the  Guelfs  in  Italy  against 
Pisa  and  the  Lombard  tyrants.  The  influence,  the 
gold  of  Naples  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  stubborn 
Italians;  Napoleon  Orsini  yielded;  the  cobbler's  son 
of  Cahors  was  supreme  Pontiff.^  It  is  said  that  he 
made  a  promise  never  to  mount  horse  or  mule  till  he 
Oct.  2, 1316.  should  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy.^  He 
kept  his  vow ;  after  his  coronation  at  Lyons,  he  dropped 
down  the  Ehone  in  a  boat  to  Avignon,  and  there  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  Pontificate. 

1  This  circumstouliai  account  of  the  life  of  John  XXII.  in  Ferretut 
yioentbin  (Hnimtori,  B.  L  8.  iz.  1166)  bean  ttroog  nulla  of  Termcity. 
By  ftnoHier  aeoonnt,  fha  EI«ed€ii  was  by  oomimmiiae.  The  Cudlnalt 
•greed  to  elect  the  Pope  named  by  the  Cardinal  of  Porto:  he  named  him« 
ielf.  —  See  note  of  Mnrsi  on  Raynaldus.  Villnni  in  loc.  dt,  Qtmftn 
tHiO  fh<  rlf>«;e  of  pnryclic  letter  adf!re'"'efl  to  Robert  of  Naplet* 

t  Ptoiem.  Luc  apud  Baluz.  p.       note,  p.  799. 
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This  establisliment  in  Avignon  declared  that  John 

XXII.  was  to  be  a  French  not  an  Italian  joim«« 
Pontiff,  the  successor  of  Clement  V.,  not  of 
the  long  line  of  his  Roman  ancestors.  His  first  pro- 
motion of  Cardinals,  followed  by  two  others,  promouonflf 
at  diflerent  periods  of  his  Pontificate^  spoke  ^^■'^^^^ 
plainly  to  Ohrbtendom  the  same  resolnte  purpose. 
His  choice  mij^lit  seem  even  more  narrow  tliau  that 
of  his  predecessor,  not  merely  contined  to  French,  or 
even  to  Gbscon  prelates,  but  to  men  connected  by 
birth  or  office  with  his  native  town  of  Gahors.  The 
College  would  be  almost  a  Cahorsin  Conclave.  Of 
the  first  eight,  one  was  his  own  nephew,  three  from 
the  diocese  of  Caliors,  one  French  bisliop  tlie  Chan- 
cellor of  the  King  of  France,  one  Grascon,  only  one 
Roman  an  Orsini*  Of  the  next  seven,  one  was  from 
the  city,  three  firom  the  diocese  of  Cahoxs  (of  these 
one  was  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  one  Archbisliop  of 
Aix)  ;  the  three  others  were  French  or  Proven9als. 
At  a  third  promotion  of  ten  Cardinals,  six  were 
French  prelates ;  three  Romans,  one  Archbishop  of 
'NTa^iles,  one  an  Orsini,  one  a  Colonna;  one  Spaniard, 
Bishop  of  Carthagena.^  The  Bishop  alone  of  his 
native  dty  of  Cahors,  as  will  soon  appear,  met  with 
a  different  fate  from  the  terrible  justice  or  vengeance 
of  tlie  Pope. 

The  relation  of  John  XXU.  to  the  throne  of 
France  was  greatly  chanced  from  that  ofFuiiofthe 

•  •  ^  rm  *>i  •!•       1     royal  hotiao 

his  predecessor.   There  was  no  Phihp  the  or  ~ 


Fair  to  extort  from  tiie  reluctant  Poj>e,  as  the  price 
of  his  advancement,  the  lavisii  gratification  of  his 

1  The  promotions,  Deo.  17, 1116,  Dee.  90,  USO,  Dee.  IS,  1888. — Bemavi 
aaldo,Fp.U4,188,140. 
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pride,  avarice,  or  revenge :  no  powerful  King,  backec 
hy  a  fierce  nobility,  and  a  people  jmnid  of  their  dawn*- 

ing  fireedom.  A  rapid  saccession  of  feeble  sovereigns 
held  in  turn  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  then  sank 
into  obscurity.  The  house  of  Philip  was  paying 
condign  retribution  in  its  speedy  and  mysterious  ex- 
tinction. Divine  Providence  might  have  looked  with 
indiffiarence  (ao  Christendom  was  tanght,  and  Chris- 
tendom was  prone  enough  to  think)  on  all  his  extor- 
tions, cnielties,  and  ini(^uilies  to  his  siibj<'ct5,  on  even 
his  barbarities,  but  nothing  less  than  the  shame  of 
his  sons,  each  the  husband  of  an  adolteress,  and  the 
litter  failnre  of  his  line,  could  atone  for  bis  impious 
hostility  to  the  feme,  person,  and  memory  of  Boni- 
face. Louis  le  Hutin  (the  disorderly)  had  died  dur- 
ing the  Conclave  at  Lyons,  after  a  reign  of  less  than 
two  years.^  He  had  caused  his  first  wife,  accused  of 
violating  his  bod,  to  be  strangled  or  smothered;  and 
had  married  Clementine  of  Hungary,  niece  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  He  died  leaving  her  pregnant. 
The  death  of  her  son  soon  after  his  birth,^  left  tlio 
tlirone  to  the  second  son  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Phihp 
the  Long.  The  accession  of  Philip  (though  his 
brother  left  a  daughter)  asserted  the  authority  and 
established  forever  the  precedent  of  what  was  called 
the  Salic  Law,  which  ezdnded  ftmales  firom  the  sno- 
ce&sion  to  the  throne  of  France.* 

The  Pope  in  all  the  briefs  addressed  with  great 
Th  ?  rp«%    frequency  to  the  King,  divulged  his  knowl* 
edge  of  the  weakness  of  the  crown«  His 

IFromKoT.  24.  ill 4.  tn  Tunc  5.  1316. 

•  Bom  Nov.  15,  1316,  died  live  days  after. 

*  Siamondi,  Hkt.  des  Fnnfais,  ix.  p. 
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language  is  that  of  protecting  and  condescending  in- 
terest, bat  of  a  superior  in  age  and  learning,  as  in 
dignity.  He  first  rebukes  the  King's  habit  of  talk- 
ing in  church  on  subjects  of  business  or  amusement. 
He  reproves  the  national  disrespect  for  Sunday ;  on 
that  day  the  courts  of  law  were  open,  and  it  .was 
ineTerentlj  chosen  as  a  special  day  for  shaving  the 
head  and  trimming  the  heard.  He  assumed  full  au- 
thority on  all  subjects  which  might  be  brought  under 
ecclesiastical  disci})]ine.  Of  his  sole  authority  he  sep- 
ai^ated  eight  new  sulfi-agan  bishoprics,  Montauban,  Lom- 
bes,  St.  Papoul,  Rioux,  Lavaur,  Mirepoix,  Saint  Pons, 
and  Alais,  from  the  great  Archbishopric  of  Toulouse. 
He  did  the  same  with  the  Archbishopric  of  Narbonne. 
His  power  and  his  reputation  for  learning  caused  his 
liuiiid.ites  for  the  reformation  of  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Orleaus,  and  Toulouse  to  be  received  with  re- 
spectful submission.  His  chief  censure  is  directed 
against  the  scholastic  theology,  which  had  in  some 
of  its  distinguished  and  subtile  writers  begun  to  show 
dangerous  signs  of  insubordination  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  AVilliam  of  Ockham  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the  rebellious  movement  of  part,  it  might  at  one 
time  seem  of  the  whole,  of  the  Franciscan  body: 
he  had  published  the  poweriul  treatise  in  defence  of 
the  Imperial  against  the  Papal  power. 

But  the  profound  learning  of  John  XXII.,  though  re- 
puted to  embrace  not  only  theology,  but  hntli  branches 
of  the  law,  the  canon  and  civil,  ^vas  but  the  melancholy 
ignorance  of  his  age.  He  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Pa- 
pal anthori^  and  of  his  own  name  to  the  belief,  to  the 
vulgar  belief,  in  sorcery  and  magic  He  sadly  showed 
the  sincerity  of  his  own  credulity,  as  well  as  his  relent- 
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less  disposition,  by  the  terrible  penalties  exacted  upon 
wild  accusatious  of  such  crimes.  The  old  poetic  magic 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  making  an  image  of 
wax  which  melted  away  before  a  alow  fire,  and  with 
it  the  strength  and  life  of  the  sorcerer's  -victim,  was 
now  most  in  vogue.  Louis  le  Hutin  was  supj)osed  to 
have  perished  thronr^h  tliis  damnable  art :  half-melted 
images  of  the  King  and  of  Charles  of  Valois  had  been 
^^1^  discovered  or  prodnced  ;  a  magician  and  a 
witch  were  executed  for  the  crime.^  Eyen 
the  Pope's  life  was  not  secure  either  in  its  own  sanc- 
tity, or  by  the  virtue  of  a  serpentine  ring  lent  to  John 
by  Margaret  Countess  of  Foix.  The  Pope  had  pledged 
all  his  goods,  movable  and  immovable,  for  the  safe 
restoration  of  this  invalnahle  talisman;  he  had  pro- 
nounced an  anathema  against  all  who  should  withhold 
it  from  its  rightfol  owner.  A  dark  conspiracy  was 
formed,  or  supposed  to  be  formed,  in  which  many  of 
the  Cardinals  were  involved,  against  the  life  of  the 
Pope.2  Whether  they  were  jealous  of  his  elevation, 
or  resented  his  establishment  of  the  See  at  Arignon, 
appears  not ;  but  the  Cardinals  made  thw  peace. 
The  ftdl  vengeance  of  the  Pope  fell  on  a  victim  of 
the  next  rank,  not  only  guilty,  it  was  averred,  of  med- 
itating this  impious  deed,  but  of  compassing  it  by  dia- 
bolic arts.  Gerold,  Bishop  of  the  Pope's  native  city, 
Cahors,  had  been  highly  honored  and  trusted  by  Clem- 
ent y.  On  this  charge  of  capital  treason,  he  was  now 
degraded,  stripped  of  his  episcopal  attire,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  impi  i^nmeut.  But  the  wrath 
of  the  Pope  was  not  satiated.    He  was  actually 

1  Siamondi,  ix.  868. 

*  Bajnaldm  anb  aim.  1817,  o.  liL 
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flayed  alive  and  torn  asunder  by  four  liorses.^  Tliei*e 
is  a  judicial  proceeding  against  another  Bishop  (of 
Aix)  for  professing  and  practising  magical  arts  at 
Bologna.  A  fierce  and  merciless  Inquisition  was  set 
tip ;  tortures,  execations  multiplied ;  many  snfiered 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  fatal  waxen  images,  a 
physician  and  sevural  clerks.  The  Pope  issued  an 
edict  of  terrible  condemnation,  thereby  asserting  the 
reality  of  countless  forms  of  sorcery,  diabolic  arts, 
dealing  with  evil  spirits,  shutting  familiar  devib  in 
looking-glasses,  circlets,  and  rings.  How  much  human 
blood  has  been  slicd  by  human  folly  I 

But  if  the  unrelenting  Pope  thus  commanded  the 
sacritice  of  so  many  pretenders,  if  indeed  Fr.a- 
they  were  really  pretenders,  to  secret  deal-*^^"^* 
ing  with  supernatural  agencies,  it  was  no  imaginary 
dan^  to  the  Papal  power  which  threaitened  it  from 

aiiutlior  ((uurter.  During  the  Papacy  of  John  XXII., 
that  fanatic  muvement  towards  religious  freedom  which 
arose  in  the  Mendicant  Orders  broke  out,  not  only  into 
secret  murmurs  against  the  weiJth  and  tyranny  of  the 
Church,  but  proclaimed  doctrines  absolutely  subversive 
of  the  whole  sacerdotal  system,  and  entered  into  peril- 
ous alliance  with  every  attempt  to  restore  the  Ghibel- 
line  and  Imperial  interest  in  Italy.  The  Church  itself 
—  the  most  zealous,  obedient,  Papal  part  of  the  Church 
^gave  birth  to  these  new  sectaries,  who  professed 
never  to  have  left  it,  and  to  be  themselves  the  Church 
within  the  Church. 

Tlie  great  schism  of  the  Franciscan  Order  has  al- 

iBomiid  GiiMo,48S»680.  lUjiialdiH,  iai7,1hr.  Qillk  Ghristfauis,  1. 

p.  138. 
a  Bajnaldua,  ibid. 
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ready  been  traced  in  its  commencement :  and  in  the  rise 
Miiffi.  and  consequences  of  that  inevitable  qaestion, 
the  possession  of  property.  We  have  seen  the  worldly 
successor  of  the  unworldly  St.  Francis,  Elias,  ruling, 
and  repelled  from  the  Order ;  the  succession  of  alter- 
nately mild  and  severe  generals  till  the  time  of  John 
of  Parma.  We  have  seen  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
Popes,  unwilling  to  estrange,  unable  to  reconcile  the 
ineeoncilable  tenets  of  these  antaininists,  who  had 
sworn  to  the  same  rule,  honored  the  same  Founder, 
called  ihemseives  by  the  same  name,  professed  to  live 
the  same  life.  The  mitigation  of  the  rule  by  Gregory 
IX.,  and  what  seemed  the  happy  evasion  of  Innocent 
iy«,  were  equally  repudiated  by  the  more  severe.  In* 
nocent  would  relieve  them  from  the  treason  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  Master,  and  at  the  same  time  attach 
them  more  closely  to  the  Papal  See,  bv  declarinnr  all 
their  property,  houses,  domains,  church  1  umiture,  to  be 
vested  in  the  Pope.  The  usufruct  only  was  granted 
by  him  to  the  brethren.  The  Spiritnab  disclaimed  the 
worldly  equivocation.  The  famous  constitution  of  Ni- 
colas III.  reawakened,  encouraged,  seemed  at  least  to 
invest  with  the  Papal  sanction,  their  austercst  zeal. 
However  indulgent  some  of  its  provisions,  its  assertion 
(tf  their  tenets  was  almost  beyond  iheir  hopes.  The 
total  abdication  of  property  was  true  meritorious  holi- 
neas.^  Christ,  as  an  example  of  perfection,  was  abso- 
lutoly,  entirely  a  Franciscan  Mendicant.    The  use  of 

1  "  Abdicatio  proprietatis  hajnsmodi  omnium  rcnim  non  tarn  in  speciali 
qti&m  etiam  in  communi  propter  Deum  mehtoria  est,  et  sancta,  qaam  et 
Ghristns  riam  perftM^tiouis  ostendens,  verbo  docait,  et  exemplo  firmavit 
N«e  liiB  qiiiiqaani  potert  oMtan.** — mcolM  m.  Bulla  Bscit.  Ac 
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a  scrip  or  pane  was  only  a  tender  condescension  to 

human  iufirrnity.^ 

So  grew  tliis  silent  but  widening  schism.  The  Spirit* 
nalista  did  not  secede  firom  the  community,  The  Fraa- 
bat  fiom  intercoiirse  with  their  weak  breth-  ^iHOMi. 
ren*  The  more  rich,  luxtmons,  learned,  became  the 
higher  Franciscans ;  the  more  rigid,  sullen,  and  dis- 
daiiiiul  became  tlie  lowest.  While  the  Church  in 
Assisi  was  rising  over  tlie  ashes  of  St.  Fiuucis  in  on- 
preoedented  splendor,  adorned  with  all  the  gorgcous- 
neas  of  yomig  art,  the  Spiritualists  denounced  all  this 
magnificence  as  of  this  world ;  the  more  imposing  the 
services,  the  more  sternly  they  retreated  among  the 
peaks  aud  fort  sts  of  tlio  Apennines,  to  enjoy  undis- 
turbed the  pride  and  luxury  of  beggary.  The  lotly 
and  spacious  convents  were  their  abomination;^  they 
housed  ihemselves  in  huts  and  cares ;  there  was  not  a 
single  change  in  dress,  m  proyision  for  food,  in  worship, 
in  study,  which  they  did  not  denounce  as  a  siu — as  an 
act  oi  Apostasy,'   Wherever  the  Franciscans  were, 

1 "  Egit  namque  ChristuB  et  docnit  opera  pcrfectionis ;  egit  etiam  infinna, 
aicat  interdiuu  in  fugii  patet  et  loculia."  —  Ibid.  The  advcrsariea  of  the 
8|»tHii«Iiate  oli|6ctfld  thtt  oar  Lord  tod  hit  apostlos  had  «  pime.  "  Yes,** 
th^  rejoint'd,  **bat  it  was  intrusted  to  Judas:  if  it  bad  beea  ibronrtt* 
ample,  it  would  have  befii  given  to  St.  Peter.'* 

*  The  Devils  hoKl  a  chapter  (it  was  revealed  to  a  Brother)  against  the 
Order.  Their  object  wa^  to  nullify  the  throe  vowa.  "La  Pauvret^,  en 
€nd«ittllt  It&ire  des  somptaeiix  monast^rea  et  magnifiqu^  couvvnts}  la 
Chaatittf,  alldchaat  lasreUgieox  b  la  fiunfllariU  et  tfqneaUtion  dea  te* 
mea;  rOb^dimoe,  en  pourchassant  I'appuy  et  \a  faveur  dea  prineea  aaoB- 
lier?,  ct  par  disscntions  domestiqucs."  —  Chrouiqucs,  ii.  xxxv. 

'  The  tenets  of  the  Spirituals  arc  summed  up  in  a  ciUiUon  from  an  an- 
cient Carta  d'Appella  in  the  possession  of  the  author  of  a  Vita  de  S. 
haaeaaoot  Foligno,  IM.*'  He  calls  it  *  Philippic  or  Yenrine  Oratioiu 
"Paeeato  la  looaca  perdid  ampUata  e  aon  vila  Bel  preaio  6  nal  colore. 
Peocato  r  interior  vesta^  perch  e  noa  acoordata  se  noanel  caao  di  necessity 
Peccato  la  cerca  <lel  grano,  Irl  vino  e  d'  altri  gcneri,  ad  il  fnme  la  provisiono 
BeUecaatine,ea«Uegnumiafijioatattoraono.  Peccato  piii  d*  aYCxaa  ia 
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and  they  were  everywhere,  the  Spiritualists  were  keep* 
mg  ap  the  strife,  protesting,  and  patting  to  shame  these 
zecreant  sons  of  the  caminon  &ther. 

But  the  Spiritualists  might  have  kept  up  this  dvil 

war  within  the  Ordur  ;  tliey  might  have  denounced  as 
sin  the  tunic,  if  too  ample,  or  not  coarse  or  dull  ejiough 
in  color  ;  the  provision  of  corn  in  granaries ;  the  pos- 
session of  money  for  the  purpose  of  exchange ;  the  r^ 
ceiving  money  for  masses  or  Minerals ;  the  accepting 
bequests,  though  not  in  money ;  the  building  splendid 
convents,  wearing  the  costly  priestly  dresse^j,  and  hav- 
ing gold  and  silver  vessels  for  the  altar;  the  partial 
bestowal  of  absolution  on  benefactors  and  partisans, 
from  interest,  not  izom  merit ;  they  might  have  stood 
aloof  in  perpetual  bitter  remonstrance  against  the  pride, 
wealth,  luxury,  and  the  ambition  to  rule  in  courts,  prev- 
alent among  their  more  famous  bretluen :  all  this  was 
without  peril  to  the  Church  or  to  the  Pope.  It  was 
their  revolutionary  doctrine,  superadded  to  and  super- 
sedmg  that  of  the  Church,  which  made  them  objects  of 
terror  and  persecution. 

Like  all  religious  enthusiasts,  the  Spiritual  Francis- 
cans were  lovers  of  pr«)|»liecy.  In  their  desert  hermit- 
ages, in  their  barefoot  wanderings  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  amid  Uie  ravines  of  the  Apennines,  or  the  vol- 

«?aaso,  S  vmdttrio  a  cftmbiate  per  compnr  robe  per  la  tonuiee;  cori  quml- 
nnqiie  altraTondlta  di  cera,  di  pcnnoni,  di  mortori,  &e.,  aebbene  miuuu^se 

iT  denaro  presso  cl  Sinduco.  Pcccato  il  ricevcr  per  mezza  di  qucsto  il 
danaro  per  le  Messe  d  Funerali,  o  f*]K>ntaneamente  ofTerta  in  Hmo^iinc,  o 
qaestuAiito  da  devoti  per  far  fesla  uelle  cliiese  delP  ordine:  e  peccato  ii  scr- 
^fMiM  l»  ateaso  de'  legati,  spedolmente  fissi  col  fondo,  qualunqae  fosse  il 
titolo  ed  mooffdhd  Ibatino  pagabili  in  rob*,  •  son  In  moneta.  Pwtalo  h 
/iibrick*  A'  Oummtifperehe  granM  €  tpaziosi,  e  paramenti  sacri,  perchd  do 
sct.i  con  oro  e  arijonto,  c  per  lo  stesso  motivo  le  altri  utinsili  della  chie«i. 
E  peccato  linaJiuente  la  assoluzione  rbo  si  danno  nel  Sacramento  della 
Feuicenzia,  a  i  Benefattori  e  aiaoreYoU,  p«rch^  data  per  interMM  e  contra 
Umttito.*' 
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canic  cli£&  of  Apulia,  in  iheir  exile  in  foreign  dimeB, 
in  tfadr  pilgrimages,  and  no  less  in  their  triumphant 

elation  when  Po])es  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  se- 
verest ruiu  of  St.  Francis  to  be  Chribtian  perfection, 
they  brooded  over  strange  revelations  of  the  future, 
which  were  current  under  various  names*  either  in- 
terpretations of  the  Apocalypse,  or  proph6-^^|,|^ 
cies  of  a  bolder  tone.  The  Abbot  Joachim, 
of  Flora  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplt  >,  lives  as  a  Saint  in 
the  Calendar  of  Rome ;  but  tiie  Eternal  Gospel  as- 
cribed to  tlie  Abbot  Joachim  was  to  Christianity, 
especially  the  Christianity  of  the  Latin  Chnrchf  what 
Christianity  had  been  to  Jndaism,  at  once  its  comple- 
tion and  abolition.  The  Abbot  Joachim,  indeed,  was 
not  only  reverenced  as  a  Saint,  the  wliule  Church  in- 
vested him  in  the  mantle  of  a  prophet ;  the  Church- 
men themselves  accepted  as  of  divine  revelation  all  his 
wild  ravings  or  terrible  denunciations  which  could  be 
directed  against  her  enemies.  Frederick  II.  had  been 
doomed  to  rulii  iu  the  vaticinations  of  the  Abbot  of 
Flora  ;  but  tlie  Church  discovered  not,  or  refused  to 
discover,  what  elsewhere,  among  the  more  daring  en- 
thnsiastSi  passed  for  the  troe,  if  concealed,  doctrines  of 
Joachim;  the  Eternal  Gospel.  This  either  larked 
undetected  in  his  acknowledged  writings,  in  the  Con« 
cordance  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  his 
Commeiit  on  Jeremiah  ;  or  at  least  for  half  a  century 
it  awoke  neither  the  blind  zeal  of  its  believers,  nor  the 
indignant  horror  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Church. 
So  long  the  Abbot  Joachim  was  an  ortho-  introiuctioa 
dox,  or  unsuspected  prophet.*  But  the  holy  a«p«L 

I  Tlie  Abbot  Joachim  was  born  a.  d.  1145,  died  A.  d.  1202.  Pope  Hono- 
tellLATqnohedlijsofthodoa^.  The  Aete  S«ii€tonim  (rot  TiL)  ud  tht 
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horror  broke  out  at  once  on  the  publication,  at  the 
close  of  this  period,  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel.  The  Introduction  placed  what  was  called  the 
doctrine  of  Joachim  in  a  disdnct  and  glaring  light| 
perhaps  fiiBt  wrought  it  into  a  83r8tem.'  The  Chnrdi 
stood  aghast.  The  monks  of  thu  oMer  Orders,  the 
Dominicans,  the  more  lux  and  the  more  learned  Fran- 
ciscans, the  ClerfTj,  the  Universities,  the  Pope  himself, 
joined  in  the  aiann.  We  have  heard,  in  Paris,  the 
popniar  ciy,  the  popular  satire;  we  have  heard  the 
powerful  voice  of  WiUiam  of  St.  Amour  seimng  this 
all-dreaded  writing,  to  crush  both  Orders  of  Mendi- 
cants, and  expel  them  from  the  University.^  It  was 
denounced  at  Rome :  the  Pope  Alexander  IV.  com- 
manded the  instant  and  total  destruction  of  the  hook* 
Excommunication  was  pronounced  against  all  who 
should  possess  the  book,  unless  it  was  brought  in  and 
burned  within  a  stilted  time.  No  one  ^vuuid  own  the 
perilous  authorship.  It  was  ascribed  by  the  more 
orthodox  Franciscans  to  a  Dominican,  by  the  Domin- 
icans more  justly  to  a  Franciscan*  There  is  little 
doubt  that  it  came  either  from  John  of  Parma,  or 
his  school. 

Amudt  of  flM  Cistexdjui  Otdar  eonCain  the  lift  <if  Jotehim,  hit  autaritiai, 

hia  preaohing,  his  wonders.  The  h«lnwioxy  ou  the  Trinity  imputed  to 
him  I'V  till  fourth  Lateran  Council  was  probably  founded  on  nii^upprohcn- 
tion.  nf  all  events  wa-s  fully  recanted.  The  best  and  most  full  modern  ac- 
count of  this  remarkable  man'is  in  Hahn,  Gescbichte  der  Ketzer  im  Mittel- 
■Iter,  t.  ill.  p.  73  <<  Mfl.  Stuttgord,  18S(K  See  on  bk  writings  Authentio 
and  niUHithentie,  |>.  SS. 

1  According  to  Hahn,  there  was  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  Book, 
through  tmauthentic  writings  attributed  to  Abbot  Joachim,  ir.  ^vhich  he  ia 
made  more  and  more  furiously  to  denounce  the  abased  in  the  Church.  Thia 
ia  the  new  Babylon.  -—  p.  101. 

*  Compan  baek,  yoL  tL  p.  75,  and  azixiata  flan  Bobhmi  da  laBoaaaai 
BvlabcDaf. 
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The  proscriptioii  of  the  book  but  endeared  it  to  its 
fbQowen.   TheyiBi<ms  were  only  the  morextomnMi 

authentic,  the  greater  the  terror  they  excited. 
With  the  Spiritualists  the  liercsy  of  Julin  of  Parma, 
and  his  concern  with  the  prophecies,  was  among  his 
chief  titles  to  sanctity ;  on  the  other  hand,  skilfully  de- 
tached from  these  opinions,  he  became,  like  Joachim 
himself  a  canonvsed  saint*^  The  doctrine  of  the  Intro- 
duction  blended  with  and  stimnlated  all  the  democracy 
of  rehgirm,  which  would  bring  down  the  pomp,  pride, 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy,  and  bow  it  before  the  not  less 
prond  poTerty  of  the  Franciscans.  The  enemies  of 
the  Order  proclaimed  it  as  the  nniversal  doctrine  of  the 
Friar  Minors :  they  wonld  hear  no  disclaimer.  The 
Spirituals,  the  Fraticelli,  chiefly  the  Tertiaries  of  the 
Order,  disdained  to  disclaim,  they  rather  opeidy  avowed 
their  belief,  and  scofied  at  their  more  prudent  or  less 
&ithiul  brethren.  But  the  £temal  Gospel,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Introdaction,  was  the  absolute  abroga- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith.  There  were  to  be  three 
estates  of  man,  three  revelations  of  God.  Judaism 
was  that  of  the  Father,  Christianity  that  of  the  Son  ; 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  come,  was  coming,  was 
harbingered  by  irrefragable  signs.  At  the  conmienc^ 
ment,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  its 
dawn  was  more  and  more  anxiously  awaited.  AU 
ecclesiastical,  all  })olitical  events  were  watclud  and 
interpreted  as  its  }>reparation.  Passages  were  probably 
interpolated  in  Joachim's  real  writings,  announcing  the 
two  great  new  Orders,  moite  especially  St,  Francis  and 
his  followers,  as  the  Baptists  of  this  new  GhMpel,'  The 

*  Acta  Sanctorum,  March  xix. 

a  The  Life  of  Chmt  by  St.  Bonaveatora,  by  its  dose  asaimilatioa  of  St. 
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new  Gospel  was  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  four  an- 
tiquated Evangelists.  The  Old  Testament  shone  with 
the  brightness  of  the  stars,  the  New  with  that  of  the 
moon,  the  Bternal  Gospel  with  that  of  the  stm.^  The 
Old  Testament  was  the  outer  Holy  court,  liie  New  the 
Holy  place,  the  Eternal  Gos})el  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Jso  omens  of  the  cominfi  of  the  new  kiniidoin  of"  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  were  so  awful  or  so  undeniable  as  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church:  and  those  corruptions  were 
measured  not  by  a  lofly  moral  standard,  but  by  their 
departure  from  the  perfection,  the  poverty  of  St  Fran- 
cis. The  Pope,  the  hierarchy,  fell  of  course.  But 
who  was  to  work  the  wonderful  change?  Wliether  the 
temporal  sovereign,  Frederick  II.,  returned  to  earth,  or 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Arragon,  Frederick  of  Sicily, 
varied  with  the  curcumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
greater  activity  and  success  of  Ghibellinism.  The  more 
reliii^ous  looked  for  an  unworldly  head,  St.  Francis 
hiuiaclf,  or  some  one  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis. 

On  minds  in  this  state  of  expectant  elation,  came,  at 
ckdwtiiMT.  the  dose  of  the  century,  the  sudden  election 
to  the  Popedom  of  Ooelestine  V.,  one  of  themselves  in 
lowliness  and  poverty,  a  new  St.  Francis,  to  the  Spir- 
itualists a  true  Spiritual.  His  followers  were  by  no 
means  all  beUevers  iu  the  Eternal  Gospel,  but  doubtless 
many  believers  in  the  Eternal  Gospel  were  among  his 
followers  ;  and  in  him  they  looked  for  the  dawn  of  the 

Fronds  to  the  Saviour  (singularlj  contrasted  as  it  is  with  the  genuine  Gos- 
pds,  which  it  might  seem  intended  to  mpenede  among  the  FkaaciBeaBS), 
ftinetis  almost  desl^'ned  to  break  this  hostile  oolliaictt. 

1  "  Autant  che  per  sa  pj:ir\t  valeur 
Soit  de  clart^',  5oit  d<>  cbaleur, 
Surmonte  le  Soleil  la  Lune, 
Qui  trop  est  plus  trouble  et  trop  bnme.*' 
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kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Many  probably  of  both 
classes  crowded  into  the  Order  sanctioned  by  the  Pope; 
the  Coelestinians,  who,  though  suppressed  by  Bonifiu^ 
VIII.,  still  maintained  their  piofuund  ruvciciice  for  the 
one  ii^eniiine  Pope,  were  bound  together  in  common 
brotlierhood  by  their  sympathy  with  CcBle^tine  and 
their  hatred  of  Boniface:  they  became  a  wide  if  not 
strictly  organized  sect 

Daring  the  Papacy  of  Boni&ce,  perhaps  at  the  height 
of  his  feud  with  King  Philip,  arose  another  John  Peter 
prophet,  or,  what  was  even  more  authonta-  a  d.  12»7. 
tive,  an  interpreter  of  Scriptural  prophecy.  John 
Peter  Oiiva  sent  forth,  among  the  severe  and  fiery 
Franciscans  of  Provence,  his  Comment  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse, consentient  with,  or  at  least  sounding  to  most 
ears  like,  the  Eternal  Gospel.^  John  Peter  Oliva  be- 
held, in  the  seven  seals  of  that  mysterious  vision,  seven 
states  of  the  Church :  —  I.  That  of  her  foundation 
under  the  Apostles.  II.  The  age  of  the  Martyrs. 
III.  The  age  of  the  exposition  of  the  fiuth,  and  the 
confutation  of  insurgent  heresies.  IV.  That  of  the 
Anchorites,  who  fled  into  the  desert  to  subdue  the  flesh, 
enllglitening  the  Church  like  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
V.  That  of  the  monastic  communities,  both  secular  and 
regular,  some  severe,  some  condescending  to  human 
infirmity,  but  holding  temporal  possessions.  YI.  The 
renovation  of  the  true  evangelic  life,  the  overthrow  of 
Antichrist,  the  final  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, the  reedification  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
VII.th  was  to  come :  it  was  to  be  on  earth  a  wonderful 

1  The  opinions  of  John  Peter  Oliva  are  known  by  the  report  of  an  in- 
quisitorial cominif^sion,  on  sixty  articles,  but  the  aitidet  M  cUod  Intllt 
word.H  of  OUva's  commentary. — Baluzii  Miacell.  i. 

roL.  vu.  I 
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and  quiet  preenjoyment  of  future  gloxy,  as  though  the 
heayenly  Jenualem  had  descended  upon  the  earth ;  in 

the  (  ther  life,  the  ruaurrcctiuii  of  the  dead,  the  gl<jrlfi- 
catioii  of  the  saints,  tlie  consummation  of  all  tilings.^ 
The  sixth  period  had  dawned,  the  antiquated  Church 
was  to  be  done  away;  Christ's  law  was  to  be  leenacted ; 
his  life  and  crucifixion  to  be  repeated.  St  Franda 
took  the  place  of  Christ ;  he  was  the  Angel  of  the 
opening  of  the*  sixth  seal ;  lie  was  one  witli  Christ  — 
he  was  Christ  again  scourged,  Christ  again  crucihed  — 
the  image  and  the  form  of  Christ.^  He  had  the  same 
ineflSnbie  sanctity ;  his  glorious  stigmata  were  the  wounds 
of  Christ.^  The  rule  of  St  Francis  was  the  true, 
proper,  evangelic  rule,  observed  by  Christ  himself  and 
by  his  A])o>tlL's.^  As  Christ  rose  again,  so  should  the 
perfect  state  of  Frauciscanisn)  ri'^e  again.  John  Peter 
Oliva  asserted  the  truth  of  the  visions  of  Abbot 
Joachim,  as  interpreted  in  the  famous  Introduction; 
Oliva's  sition  of  the  Apocalypse  was  but  in  an* 
other  form  the  Everlasting  Gospe  l.  The  Father  in  the 
Law  had  revealed  himself  in  awe  and  terror  ;  Christ 
as  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Gospel.  In  the  tliird 
age  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  as  a  Hamc  and  furnace 
of  divine  love ;  there  was  to  be  a  kind  of  revel  of  de- 
lights and  spuitual  joys,  in  which  there  was  not  (mij 

^  Article  I. 

s  "  In  taxto  ftata  reject  A  caniali  Eoderil  et  vetiulate  piioris  •aeoH  tmkh 
vabitnr  Christi  leoc  «t  Tit»  ek  crnx.  Proptar  qaod  in  ejus  initio  Ftendmsa 
apparait  Christ!  p\»ffB  chOTactcrimhii,  et  Chriito  tolas  concmdllzni  «t 
conllpuratus."  — IX. 

^  In  its  spirit  and  mach  of  its  language,  Oliva  anticipated  the  profane 
Liber  Conformitatum. 

4  "  Begnlam  Miaomm  per  Beatnm  Fcsndscnm  editam  ease  vtrt  et  pro- 
prfft  illam  Evangelicam  qoam  Ghristus  ealpeo  eerravit  ek  Apostolia  ioK 
poMiit/'  St.  Fnneiii  like  tike  Bedeemeri had  Ui  tiralf^  apoekiee*«A. 
XXU.XXXL 
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to  be  a  simple  intelligence,  but  a  savor  and  palpable 

experience  of  the  truth  of  the  Son  —  of  the  power  of 
the  Father.^  Both  systems  affixed  the  name  of  Baby- 
lon, the  great  harlot,  the  adulteress,  to  the  dominant 
Ghurcb — to  thsLt  which  asserted  itself  to  be  the  one 
true  Church.*  Oliva  swept  away  as  corrupt,  superflu- 
Otis,  obsolete,  the  whole  sacerdotal  polity  —  Pope,  prel- 
ates, hierarcliv.  Their  work  was  done,  their  doom 
sealed :  these  were  old  things  passed  away ;  new  tilings, 
the  one  nniyersal  rule  of  St.  Francis,  was  to  be  die 
fidth  of  man.  As  Herod  and  Pilate  had  conspired 
against  Christ,  so  the  worldly,  Inxnrions,  simoniacal 
Church  allayed  lierself  ajminst  St.  Irancis.  In  her 
dniiikeTiness  of  wrath,  the  Church  flamed  out  against 
spiritual  men,  but  her  days  were  counted,  her  destiny 
at  hand. 

These  wild  doctrines  and  wOd  prophecies  mingled  in 
other  quarters  with  other  obnoidons  opinions,  all  equal- 
ly hostile  to  the  <ri»eat  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  Rome, 
and  to  the  ruling  hierarchy.  Of  ail  these  kindred 
heresiarchs  the  strangest  in  her  doctrine  and  in  her  fate 
was  Wilhelmina,  a  Bohemian.  She  appeared  in  Milan, 
and  annonnced  her  Gospel,  a  profiuie  and  fitntastic 
parody,  centring  upon  herself  the  great  tenet  of  the 
Fraticclli,  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  her,  the 
daughter,  she  averred,  of  Constance  Queen  of  Bohe- 

1 "  Ergo  in  tertio  tempore  (there  were  thre«  TTmww,  as  in  the  Everlasting 
Qo«pel,  through  aeren  Periods)  Spiritos  Saaetns  exhibebit  M  at  flammtm 
•t  fnmaoem  dMid  amoria  .  .  .  at  tripodiam  tpiritaaliom  Jabilotimiaiii 
et  jucunditatum.  per  qnam  non  9olum  simplici  intelHgentift,  sed  etiam  gas- 
tatlvii  ct  palpativa  cxperientia  v Id cbitor  Omnia  veritaa  SapientiM  Yerl»i  D«i 
Incamait  et  poteaU£t$  Dei  Piitris/' 

^  The  Inquisitors  drew  this  inference  and  justified  it  by  these  quotations: 
toio  lato  Tiactota  per  Biibyloneiii  ipoe  iatelligit  Bcftleattm  Bobs* 
am  .  .  •  qoa  boii  Mt  mantriz  Md  viigo/'*-dT.  Coof.  tU.  ztb 
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mia,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate.  Her  birth  had  its 
anniiBCuUion,  but  the  angel  Raphael  took  the  place  of 
the  angel  GMirieL  She  was  very  God  and  veiy  womr 
an.  She  came  to  save  Jews,  Saracens,  faUie  ChristiaoB, 

as  the  Siiviour  the  true  Cliristians.  Her  liuman  nature 
was  to  die  as  that  of  Christ  had  died.  Slie  was  to  rise 
again  and  ascend  into  heaven.  Ab  Christ  had  lefi  hia 
vicar  npon  earth,  so  Wilhelnuna  left  the  holy  nun, 
liayfreda.  Mayfteda  was  to  celebrate  the  mass  at  her 
sepulchre,  to  preach  her  gospel  in  the  great  church  at 
Milan,  afterwards  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  She  was  to 
be  a  icmale  Pope,  with  fall  papal  power  to  baptize 
Jews,  Saracens,  unbelievers.  The  four  Gkwpels  were 
replaced  hy  fimr  Wilhelimnian  evangelists.  She  was 
to  be  seen  by  her  disdples,  as  Christ  after  his  resarreo> 
tion.  Plenary  indulgence  was  to  be  granted  to  all  who 
visited  the  convent  of  Chiaravalle,  as  to  those  who 
visited  the  tomb  oi  our  Lord:  it  was  to  become  the 
great  centre  of  pilgrimage.  Her  apostles  were  to  have 
their  Judas,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  Inquisition. 
But  the  most  strange  of  all  was  that  Wilhelmina, 
whether  her  doctrines  were  kept  secret  to  tlie  initlat*'/ 
lived  unpersecuted,  and  died  in  peace  and  in  the  o  lor 
of  sanctity.  She  was  buried  first  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  Orto ;  her  body  was  afterwards  carried  to  the 
convent  of  Chiaravalle.  Monks  preached  her  funeral 
sermon ;  the  Saint  wrought  miracles ;  lamps  and  wax 
candles  burned  in  profuse  splendor  at  her  altar  ;  she 
A.*.  1281  three  annual  festivals  ;  her  Pope,  May- 

freda,  celebrated  mass.    It  was  not  till  twen- 
ty years  after  that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Milanese  clergy 

'  Had  the  n°«imi]ntion  of  St*  IhtUtiM  to  flis  SAviouT  tAkeo  off  tho  Start- 
Log  piul'auciiesB  of  tim  ? 
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awoke  in  dismaj  and  honor;  die  wvmder-working 
bones  of  St.  Wilhehnina  were  dug  up  and  Immed ; 

Mayfreda  and  one  Andrea  SaramiUi  expiated  at  tlie 
stake  ihe  long  unregarded  blasphemies  of  their  mis- 
tress.^ 

Nor  was  tins  wild  woman  the  only  heretie  who 
cheated  the  imsiupectmg  wonder  of  the  age  pongoupoof 
into  saint  worship ;  there  were  others  whose 

piety  f^ini  virtues  won  that  Immage  which  was  rudely 
sti  ip})ed  away  irom  the  heterodox.  Pongilupo  of  Fer- 
rara  had  embraced  Waldensian,  or  possibly  Albigensian 
opinions:  he  was  of  the  sect  known  in  Bagnola,  a 
Proven^  town.  He  died  at  Ferrara;  he  was  spkn^ 
^Bdlj  boried  in  ihe  cathedral,  and  left  snch  fiune  for 
lioHness  that  the  people  crowded  round  his  tomb ;  his 
intercessory  prayers  restored  health  to  the  sick;  his 
miracles  seemed  so  authentic  that  the  Canons,  the 
Bishop  himself  Albert,  a  inan  esteemed  almost  a  saint 
at  Fenrara,  solemnly  heard  the  canae,  and  received  the 
deposidon  of  the  witnesses.  But  the  stem  Dominicui 
Inquisitors  of  Ferrara  liad  a  keener  vision ;  the  sainted 
Pougiiupo  was  condemned  as  an  irreclaimable,  a  re- 
lapsed heretic ;  the  Canons  were  redaced  to  an  humili- 
ating acknowledgment  of  their  in&toalion.' 

1  Uuratori,  Ant  Ital.  70,  from  the  originAl  records.  The  «ltAQ»  «f  fha 
Anub  of  ColnMr  calls  ber  an  BngliibwOBMi  M  cxtrawdJnHj Imm^.— 

Apud  Boehmer,  Pontes,  i.  p.  89.  In  the  process  there  is  no  charge  of  un- 
chastity.  Corio,  Storia  di  Milano,  p.  159,  gives  the  popular  view  in  ivlnch 
the  Feet  is  ttccn^ed  of  all  the  promi^cnotis  ljcpn«n  which  is  the  ordiTKiry 
diarge  agaiubt  all  secret  religions,  la  the  same  document,  which  embraces 
Hm  process  of  Wilhelmina,  is  that  of  Stephen  of  Corooreso,  who  was  ae* 
eaicdof  im»riiis  lMMlioi,aad  aa  omMtnaA  ia  fho  maOtit  of  tha  bqoii- 
tor,  Peter  Martyr. 

^  >rTiratori  addacos  other  insfanccn  of  these  frnudalent  JOi  SOOOeaiftll  at* 
tempte  at  obtaining  the  honors  of  Saintship.  — Ibid. 
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Of  far  higher,  and  therefore  more  odious  name,  was 
Doicino  of  Novara,  who  became  the  fierce  apostle  of  a 
new  sect,  of  kindred  tenets  with  the  Fraticelli  or 
spiritnal  Frandscana,  with  some  leaven  of  the  old  doo- 
trines  of  the  Patarines  (the  Puritans)  of  Lombardy. 
His  was  not  a  community  of  meek  and  dreaming  en- 
thusiasts, or  at  the  worst  of  stubborn  and  patient  &r 
natics ;  they  became  a  tribe,  goaded  by  persecution  to 
take  np  arms  in  their  own  defence^  and  only  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  arms.  The  patriarch  and  protomartyr  of 
this  sect  was  Gerard  Sagarelli  of  Parma,  then  a  strong- 
hold of  tlie  Spiritualists. 

Gerard  Sagarelll  seemed  to  aspire  to  found  a  new 
g^^B^  Order  more  beggarly  than  the  most  beggarly 
*^  of  the  Franciscans:  he  had  much  of  the 
Fraticelli,  bat  either  of  himself  determined  or  was 
driven  to  form  a  sepanilii  community.  Pope  Innocent 
had  at  first  rejected  St.  Francis  as  a  simple  half-crazy 
enthusiast,  so  the  Franciscans  drove  Sagarelli  from  their 
doors  as  a  lonatic  idiot.  As  Francis  aspired  to  the  per^ 
ftct  imitation  of  the  Saviour,  so  Sagarelli  to  that  of  the 
Apostles.  He  still  haunted  the  inhospitable  cloister 
and  church  of  the  Franciscans,  w^liich  would  not  re- 
ceive him  as  their  inmate.  A  lamp  burned  day  and 
night  within  the  precincts,  which  cast  its  mysterious 
light  on  a  picture  and  representation  of  the  Apostles, 
Sagardli  sat  gazing  on  the  holy  forms,  and  thought  ^at 
the  apostle  rose  within  his  soul.  He  determined  to  put 
on  the  dress  in  which  the  |)ai]iter,  according  to  his  fancy 
or  according  to  convention,  had  arrayed  the  holy  twelve. 
His  wild  long  hair  flowed  down  his  shoulders ;  his  thick 
beard  fell  over  his  breast;  he  put  rude  sandals  on  his 
bare  &et ;  he  wore  a  tunic  and  a  doak  clasped  before, 
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of  the  doUest  white  and  of  the  coaisest  sackcloth ;  he 
had  a  cord,  like  the  Franciscans,  round  his  waist.  He 

had  some  small  property,  a  house  in  l"a,niia  ;  he  sold  it, 
went  out  into  the  market-place  with  his  money  in  a 
leathern  purse,  and  taking  the  seat  on  which  the 
Podesta  was  accoatomed  to  sit,  flung  it  among  the 
scrambling  boys,  to  show  his  contempt  and  utter  aban- 
donment of  the  sordid  dross.  He  was  not  content  to 
be  an  apostle  ;  he  would  surpass  St.  Francis  himself  in 
imitatiuu  of  their  Master,  not  of  his  death  but  of  his 
infiuicy.  He  underwent  circumcision ;  he  laid  himself 
in  a  cradle,  was  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  and,  it 
is  said,  even  received  the  breast  from  some  wild  female 
believer.^  In  Parma,  Sagarelli,  though  for  several 
years  he  prayed  and  preached  repentance  and  beggary 
in  the  streets,  had  a  very  few  followers ;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood his  loud  shrill  preaching  had  more  success. 
At  length  at  Faenza,  be  who  had  been  beheld  with 
contempt  or  compassion  at  Parma,  became  the  head  of 
an  unflisciplined  yet  organized  sect.  He  found  his  way 
back,  if  not  into  the  city.  Into  the  diocese  of  Parma. 

The  utmost  aim  of  Saiiarelli  was  the  foundation  of  a 
new  Mendicant  brother!  lood :  for  those  who  bad  taken 
the  vow  of  poverty  would  not  endure  one  poorer  than 
themselves:  his  followers  called  themselves  the  Apos- 
tles, or  tlie  Apostolic  Brethren,  or  the  Perfect.  They 
were  but  Spiritual  Franciscans  under  a  new  name. 

Obizzo  Sanvitale,  the  Bishop  of  Parma,  was  of  the 
Genoese  house  of  Fieschi,  nephew  of  Innocent  lY.^ 

1  Read  Mosheim's  account  of  Sagarelli,  Geschichte  des  Apostel-Ordens, 
in  his  two  Tolimiea  of  Gennan  Easajs.  This  Eeaay  is  a  model  of  tho  kind 
of  Dinotatioii  to  which  loter  Inqnirera  have  addad  little  or  noticing. 
Hosheim  doubts^  I  lutdljT  tee  why,  this  last  extravagance. 

*  Obisio  Saavitalo  was  ptomoted  by  Alexander  IV.,  the  gnat  patron  of 
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This  hau^ty  and  turbulent  Prelate  permitted  not  the 
Inquiaiton  to  lord  it  in  his  ci^ ;  the  Inqoisiton  wete 
the  victims  of  popalar  insurrectioii.  When  in  the  act 
of  burning  some  hapless  heretics  thej  were  attacked, 

dispersed,  driven  from  the  city.  Parma  deliLd  an  in- 
terdict, and  for  a  time  refused  to  readmit  the  In(juisi- 
tors. 

SagardUi  himself  had  now  been  preaching  above 
4J».  mo.    twenty  years,  either  despised  as  a  fimadc  or 

dissembling  his  more  obnoxions  opinions.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  Bishop,  wlio,  in  compassion  or 
disdain,  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  allowed  the  beggar 
of  beggars  the  cmmbs  from  his  lordly  table.  The  sect 
of  Sa^relli  was  no  doubt  among  those  unauthorised 
Orders  against  which  Honorius  IV.  issued  his  BnlL 
A  D.  1288.  Sagarelli  was  banished  from  Parma  ;  he  re- 
turned again,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  some  of  liis 
followers  were  burned.  At  length,  under  the  Pontifir 
cate  of  Boni&ce  VIII.,  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  when 
Christendom  was  under  its  access  of  passionate  devo- 
tion, the  Inquisition,  the  Dominican  Inquisition,  re- 
sumed its  full  power  in  Parma.  Sagarelli  was  seized  ; 
once  he  abjui'ed,  or  seemed  to  abjure,  but  the  remoiMi- 
less  Manfred,  the  Great  Inquisitor,  would  not  lose  his 
prey.  That  abjuration  surrendered  him  as  a  relapsed 
heretic  to  his  irrevocable  doom :  he  was  condemned  to 

Franciacanijira,  A.  d.  1257.  In  the  Baptisteiy,  which  be  began  to  build  at 
Parma  —  *' mira^ili-i  arcbitcctunc,  pirturis  non  gpernendis  exornatus '*  — 
appeared  in  high  tionor  tho  geuuiue  likeness  of  St.  Francis.  Obizzo  was  a 
Strong  defender  of  cccleaiastical  rights:  he  laid  an  interdict  on  the  Tnctor 
(the  Podflttli?)  of  Punuu  He  bon  pnaaentioiu  wi^  a  auuciiliae  spirit; 
and  defended  himself  so  well  against  Ua  wltunniaton,  diat  he  waa  pn- 
sented  by  Boni&ce  YITI.  (a.  d.  1293)  to  the  archlepiscopate  of  Ravenna. 
There  he  died,  and  waa  buriad  in  tha  /VoiwtfMfieonTant. —  UghfiUi,  Italia 
SacTfti  iL  p.  227. 
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the  flames.  By  one  wild  acconnt  of  this  terrible  scene, 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  fire  the  voice  of  the  heretic  was 
heard,  Help,  Asmodeus."  At  ouce  the  tire  went 
out.  Thrice  it  was  rekindled,  thrice  at  that  poweifhl 
epell  it  smouldered  into  harmlessneas*  Nothing  was  to 
he  done  hut  to  appeal  to  a  more  potent  name.  The 
Host  was  brought,  the  heretic  a<»ain  bound  on  the  pile, 
apiin  the  flames  blazed.  *'  Help,  Asmodeus,"  again 
cried  Sagarelli.  There  was  a  wailing  in  the  air :  One 
rtronger  than  ourselves  is  here.'*  The  fire  did  its  terri- 
ble work.  Such  things  were  believed  in  those  days* 
No  one  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  body  of  the  mer* 
ciful  Saviour  being  employed  on  such  fearful  office.^ 

Dolcino.  born  at  a  village  near  No  vara,  either  Prato 
or  Tragantiuo,  caught  up  the  prophet's  man-  Doieino  of 
tie  at  the  fiery  departure  of  Sagareili,  The 
new  heresiarch  was  no  humble  follower:  he  had  neither 
the  prudence  nor  the  timidity  of  the  elder  teacher  to 
disguise  or  to  dissemble  liis  opinions.  He  was  a  man 
cast  in  an  iron  mould  ;  not  only  with  that  eloquence 
which  carries  away  a  host  of  hearers  with  an  outburst 
of  passionate  attachment  and  is  gone,  but  that  which 
sinks  deep  into  the  souls  of  men,  and  works  a  stem, 
enduring,  death-defying  fanaticism.  He  must  have 
possessed  wonderful  powers  of  organization,  and,  as 
appeared,  by  inspiration,  extraordinary  military  skill. 
Obscurity  and  mystery  perhaps  even  in  his  own  day 
hong  over  the  youth  and  early  life  of  Dolcino.  He 
was  said  to  have  sprung  from  a  noble  femily,  the  Tor- 
nielli ;  he  was  not  improbably  the  son  of  a  married 
Lombard  priest.    Either  before  or  immediately  atter 

^  I      this  ratevoee  to  Jacob  i]>  Aj^iii,  ia  tto  noendy 
Hift.  8sbMidte(  to  Blgn.  llaiiocti,  Dokteo  do  No^^ 
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the  death  of  Sagudli»  he  was  in  the  lyiol,  and  in  the 
diocese  of  Trent,  where  lorked  no  doubt  many  heirs  of 

tlie  doc-trliuis  of  Ai'iiokl  of  Brescia :  it  mi^lit  be  too  of 
the  WaldeiHians  and  other  anti-sacerdotalLsts.  The 
stem  Franciscan  Bishop  of  Trent,  Buon  Accolti,  drove 
him  back  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  As  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  on  the 
death  of  Sagarelli  he  was  expelled  from  Milan,  from 
Conio,  from  lirescia,  from  Bergamo.  According  to 
one  account  be  took  refuge  beyond  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
among  the  wild  forests  of  Dalmatia.^ 

But  he  was  everywhere  present  by  his  doctrines. 
Biftoiwif.  His  epistles  became  the  Gospel,  his  prophecies 
the  Eorin  of  the  Order.  Of  his  three  epbdes,  which 
contained  the  chief  part  of  his  doctrines,  two  still  sur- 
vive. Like  tlie  Franciscan  Spiritualists,  the  Apostles 
of  Parma  had  their  periods  and  eras  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  There  were  four  states  of  man: — L  That 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  when  not  only  mar- 
riage but  polyc^amy  was  lawful  for  the  propagation  of 
the  human  race."  II.  Tliat  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
who  had  taught  that  virginity  was  better  than  marriage, 
poverty  than  riches,  to  live  without  property  better  than 
to  hold  possessions.  This  period  closed  with  St.  Silves- 
ter. III.  In  the  third,  the  eyil  and  iron  age,  the  lov^ 
of  the  people  began  to  wax  cold  towards  God  and  their 
neighbor :  the  Church  assumed  wealtli  and  temporal 
power.    AU  Popes,  from  St.  Silvester,  had  been  pre- 

^  Mosheim  neems  not  to  doubt  the  residence  in  Dalmatia.  His  reasoning 
if  pkudUe;  but  on  thk  point  alono  that  Mvon  writer  Tielda,  it  appears  to 
jnifto  oo^joctoro. 

-  Compare  Mosheim's  very  ingenious  reading  of  a  pawage  in  tlie  epitUo 

of  Dokino:  In  qno  statu  laudabnt  bomim  fuif.«e  numcrnm  efiia(luonUtt 
iL)  CMU&  muitiplicandi  genus  humanum." — Dissert.,  p.  246. 
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Taricators  and  deceivers,  except  Goelestine  Y.  The 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  life  cf  the  monks,  had  been 
the  saving  goodness  of  that  age.    When  the  love  of  the 

monks  as  of  the  clergy  grew  cold,  vii'tue  and  holiness 
had  perished ;  all  were  evil,  haughty,  avaricious,  un- 
chaste. St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  had  surpassed  the 
role  of  St*  Benedict  and  of  the  monks,  but  this  too  was 
but  for  a  time.  The  iron  age  was  to  come  to  a  terrible 
end,  which  was  to  sweep  away  Pope,  prelates,  monks, 
friars.  But,  IV.  Gerard  of  Parma  hecraa  the  fourth, 
the  golden  age  —  that  of  true  Apostolic  perfection. 
The  Doldnites  too  had  their  Apocalyptic  intcrpretar 
tions.  The  Seven  Angels  were,  of  Ephesns,  St.  Bene- 
dict; of  Pei^gamns,  Pope  Silvester;  of  Sardis,  St. 
Francis ;  of  Laodicea,  St.  Dominic ;  of  Smyrna,  Ge- 
rard of  Parma  ;  of  Thyatira,  Dulcino  of  Novara ;  of 
Philadelphia,  the  future  groat  and  holy  Pope. 

Against  the  ruling  Popes  they  were  more  fearless 
a&d  dennnciatoiy.  The  Popedom  was  the^0.p^p^ 
great  harlot  of  the  Revelations.  In  the  lat- 
ter  days  there  were  to  be  four  Popes,  the  first  and  last 
good,  the  second  and  third  bad.  The  first  good  Pope 
was  Coelestine  V.,  whose  memory  they  reverenced  with 
the  zeal  of  all  the  idolaters  of  poverty.  The  first  of 
the  bad  was  Bonifiice  Y III.  The  third  they  did  not 
name :  no  one  conid  be  at  a  loss  for  ihdr  meaning.^ 
As  to  the  fourth,  John  XXII.  had  not  ascended  the 
throne  before  Dolcino  and  most  of  his  partisans  had 
perished;  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
conceived  (nor  could  the  apostles,  the  successors  of 
Dolcino,  conceive)  a  Pontiff,  except  firomjhis  lowly 
birth,  80  opposite  to  the  unworldly,  humble,  poverty- 

^  Benedict  XL  teeint  to  haTe  been  piused  oTer. 
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loving  ideal  of  a  Pontiff.  According  to  tiiem,  no  Pope 
coidd  give  absolatioa  who  was  not  holj  as  St  Peter ; 
in  poverty  absolutely  without  property ;  in  lowHneM 

not  exciting  wars,  persecuting  no  one,  alluwin^r  every 
one  to  live  in  freedom  of  conscience.^  Tiiey  were 
amenable  to  no  Papal  censnre  (from  some  lingering 
awe  diey  left  to  the  Pope  the  power  of  iasoing  decrees 
and  appointing  to  dignities) ;  bat  no  Pope  had  author* 
ity  to  command  them,  by  excommunication,  to  abandon 
tbe  way  ut  perfection,  nor  could  they  be  buuiinuucd 
before  the  Inquisition  £}llowing  after  that  same 
perfection.^ 

The  Dokinites  had  ihsar  strong  bnt  peculiar  Ghibel- 
ouiMUiBte.  linism.   Their  prophetic  hopes  rested  on  die 

Sicilian  House  of  Arragon.  Frederick  of  Arra<2^on 
was  to  enter  Koiiie  on  the  Nativity,  in  the  year  1  ) 
(so  positive  and  particular  were  they  in  their  vaticinar 
ttona),  to  become  £mperor,  to  create  nine  Kings  (or 
Father^  aoo(»ding  to  the  Apocalypse,  ten),  to  put  to 
death  the  Pope,  his  prelates,  and  the  monks.  The 
Church  was  to  be  reduced  to  her  primitive  Apostolic 
poverty.  Dolcino  was  to  be  Pope,  if  then  alive,  for 
three  years;  and  then  came  the  Perfect  Pope,  by 
special  oatponiing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It  might  be 
Dolctno  himself  holy  as  St  Peter,  or  Gerard  of  Parma, 
restored  to  life.  Then  Antichrist  was  to  come;  the 
Perfect  Pope  was  to  be  wrapt  for  a  time  to  Pamdise 
with  Enoch  and  Elias ;  after  the  fall  of  Antichrist  he 
was  to  return  and  convert  the  whole  world  to  the  faith 
of  Christ 

1 "  Hon  ftwnido  gatma,  mc  aUqiitni  persequendo,  ud  pefmiCtondo  vl* 
wwm  qvMMlibet  in  ma  Vbtrtate^'* — AddttimenU,  Hist.  Doldn.  apod  ]fb> 
Ifttori. 

SHilt.Doldn.p.48». 
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Doleino  and  his  followers  first  appear  as  an  organised 
comaamtj  in  Gattinara  and  the  Val  Sesia  in  a  i  \m. 
Piedmont*  That  beantiM  region  at  the  fi>ot  d»8«ia. 
of  the  lower  Alps,  with  green  upland  meadows,  shaded 
by  fine  chestnut  groves,  and  watered  by  the  clear  Sesia 
and  the  streams  which  fall  into  it,  had  been  but  recent- 
ly possessed  by  the  great  Ghibelline  &mily,  the  Bland- 
rate*  To  this  land  beheyexs  in  these  popolar  tenets 
flocked  from  all  qvarterSf  from  the  Alpine  valleys,  from 
beyond  the  Alps.  They  proclaimed  that  all  duties 
were  to  yield  to  the  way  of  peifection :  the  Iji.^liop 
might  quit  his  see,  the  priest  his  parish,  the  monk  liis 
cloister,  the  husband  his  wife,  the  wife  her  husband,  to 
join  the  one  tme  Church.  Doldno  in  one  respect  dis- 
carded, or  (it  is  donbtfbl  which)  boasted  himself  su- 
perior in  asceticism  to  the  severity  of  most  of  the  foi> 
raer  sects.  Each,  like  the  apostle,  had  "  a  sister :  "  with 
that  sister  every  one  aspired  to  live  in  the  most  un- 
blemished chastity.  It  is  even  said,  but  by  their  ene- 
mies, that  ih^  delighted  to  put  that  chastity  to  the  most 
periloQS  trial.  Doleino  had  a  sister  like  the  rest,  the 
beautiful  Mar^raritii,  a  Tyrolese  maiden  of  a  wealthy 
family,  of  whom  he  had  become  enamored  with  pro- 
fime  or  holy  love,  when  beyond  the  Alps.  By  him  she 
*«as  asserted  to  be  a  model  and  mkacle  of  perfect 
purity:  his  enemies  of  course  gave  out  that  she  was 
his  nustress.^  At  the  close  of  their  dark  destiny  she 
was  taunted  as  though  she  were  pregnant,  "If  so," 
replied  the  conj&dent  £ullowers  of  Doleino,  and  Doleino 

IMgeeon  dncebat  AmaAuun,  aflmluB  Hargar«tamf  quAm  dioebit  it 

tpner^  more  sororij  in  Cbristo,  pro^'^d^  et  hono^t(*> ;  ct  qnia  (!epr<*hensa  fait 
e!sH«  gravida,  ip^e  et  soi  MMwazit  CflM  gravidam  de  bpihtu  ^incto."— 
Additament.,  p.  iud. 
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himself,  it  must  be  hj  the  Holy  Ghost.''  All  this, 
however,  is  beUed  bj  other  and  not  less  unfriendlj  aa- 
thorities.*   But  these  peaceful  sectaries  ([  eacefbl,  at 

least,  so  far  as  overt  acts,  if  hardly  so  in  their  all-level- 
ling doctrines)  conld  not  be  long  left  in  peace.  In  all 
respects  but  in  tlieir  denunciation  against  the  hierarchy 
ihej  were  severely  orthodox :  they  accepted  the  full 
creed  of  the  Church,  and  only  superadded  that  tenet. 
Already,  soon  after  hb  accession,  Clement  V.,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  the  Guelfs  of  tlie  neigh- 
borhood, had  issued  his  Bull  for  their  total  extir|)ation. 
Already  there  were  menaces,  signs,  beginnings  of  per- 
secution: the  Inquisition  was  in  movement.  Almost 
at  once  the  sect  became  an  army.  On  a  mountain 
called  Balnera,  or  Yalnera,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  ol"  liie  Se^ia,  they  pitched  their  camp  and  built 
their  town.  Dolcino  hinisclf  found  hospitable  reception 
with  a  iaithiul  disciple,  a  rich  land-owner,  Milano  Sola. 
They  gave  out  that  God  might  he  worshipped  as  well 
in  the  deep  forest,  on  the  snowy  crag,  as  in  ^e  chnrch. 

The  first  attempt  at  hostility  against  them  ended  in 
shameful  discomfiture.  The  Podest^  of  Varallo  headed 
an  attack :  he  was  ignominiously  defeated,  taken,  re- 
deemed at  a  large  ransom.  Dolcino  and  his  foUowera 
(they  were  now  counted  by  thousands)  were  masters 
of  the  whole  rich  Yal  Sesia*   Bnt  the  thunder-clonda 

1  Mo«heim  justly  observes  that  in  the  authentic  documcuta  there  is  no 
charge  of  liccntioueDess  against  the  earlier  or  later  aposUes;  neither  in  the 
bolls  of  Honodna  17.  or  mcolas  lY.,  nor  in  anj  reports  of  tbe  triaU,  more 
Mpectolly  the  veiy  catiou  exatninatioa  nt  a  mnoh  later  period  of  Peter 

of  Lugo  at  Toulouse,  in  LiniT  rh,  Hist  Inquisition  is.  **Alleui  die 
Gericht?iTp!«ter,  so  wohl  za  Tholou«e,  n]--  Vercelli  sprechcn  sie  von 
dieser  Anklago  los,  weil  sic  ilinon  keinc  L  nreinigkeit,  keine  TJ^-bertretuag 
der  Ge^etze  voa  der  Zucht  und  Keuscheit  vorweifeo.**  —  P.  HOb* 
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were  gathering.  No  sooner  was  the  Papal  Bull  pro- 
claimed tbaB  Guelfic  nobles  met  in  arms :  they  took 
a  aolenm  oath  in  the  church  of  Scopa  to  exterminate 

these  proscribed  and  excoinmiinicated  lieretics.  This 
formidable  league  wanted  not  a  formidable  captain. 
The  Bishop  Kainieri,  of  the  noble  and  Guelfic  lainily 
of  the  Avogadri,  now  ruled  in  Yercelli.  He  set  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  crusade.  Dolcino's  followers  had 
become  soldiers,  Dolcino  a  general  of  more  than  com- 
mon sagacity  and  promptitude.  He  made  a  bold  march 
along  the  sharp  mountain  ridi::e,  and  seized  a  strong 
position,  tbe  bare  rock,  still  called  Monte  Cairo.  The 
despair  of  fanaticism  is  terrible.  The  con-jtiiwi. 
fficts  became  murderous  on  both  sides.  Thrice  at  least 
the  forces  of  the  Bishop  suffered  disgraceful  defeat. 
The  Bishop  saw  his  wliule  diocese  a  desolate  waste: 
even  the  churches  were  sacrilegiously  despoiled,  the 
images  of  the  jNTadonnas  were  mutilated,  the  holy  ves- 
sels carried  00*.  They  broke  the  bells  and  threw  down 
the  belfries.^  But  the  stronger  the  position  of  Dolcino, 
the  greater  his  weakness.  How  wei*e  thousands  to  find 
food  on  those  bleak  inhospitable  crags  ?  The  aggres- 
sion of  their  persecutors  had  made  them  warriors :  it 
now  made  them  robbers.  Society  had  declared  war 
against  them:  they  declared  war  against  society. 
Famine  knows  no  laws:  it  makes  laws  of  its  own* 
They  proclaimed  their  full  right  of  plunder,  for  with* 
out  plunder  they  could  not  live :  all  was  to  tliem  just, 
except  the  desertion  of  their  faith.^    Frighti'ul  tales 

1  Bt  Hitfiotti  wdl  obMTVM  that  their  hoMililj  to     bellB  ^ 
intelligiblo  enough.  They  were  mng  at  •  tottin  to  fomo  tho  eonntiy  in 
ea5<?  of  an  attack  hy  the  Do?cinite<<. 

2  "  Item  dcroban.',  carrfrnro  pt  quaecunque  mala  infiTre  6'Am<ianU|  potiuA 
quam  mori  et  dediruere  coruiu  tidem/'  —  Addit&menta. 
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are  told  of  tliclr  cruelty  in  their  last  wild  place  of  ref- 
uge ;  for  they  left  in  the  mountain  hold,  on  the  bure 
rock,  the  weak  and  defenceless  of  their  body ;  set  off 
again  with  the  Bame  promptitude  and  inteUigence,  over 
mountain  ridges  and  deep  snowa*  and  seized  a  still 
stronger  height,  Mount  Zerbal,  called  after  them  Monte 
Gazzaro,  above  Triverio.    Here  for  some  months  tlu  y 
defied  all  attack.    The  Bishop,  grown  wiser  by  perpet- 
ual discomfiture,  was  content  to  Uockade  all  the  passes. 
Starvation  grew  more  intense;  the  women  and  the 
weakly,  who  had  been  left  on  Monte  Cairo,  found 
slowly  their  way  to  Mount  Zerbal,  and  aggravated  the 
distress.    The  women,  if  they  did  not  join  in  the  war, 
urged  on  the  fierce  irresistible  sallies  from  their  unap- 
proachable mountain  hold.    They  burst  at  one  time  on 
the  town  of  Triverio,  and*  thoroughly  sacked  it.  It 
was  on  the  prisoners  in  these  expeditions  that  they 
wreaked  their  most  merciless  vengeance,  or  ratlier  de- 
termined to  turn  them  most  relentlessly  to  their  advan- 
tage.    Gibbets  were  erected  upon  the  brow  of  the 
sheer  precipice,  on  which  the  inhabitants  from  below 
might  behold  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  kindred 
suspended,  and  slowly  yielding  up  their  lives.    It  was 
made  known  that  they  might  be  ran.soined  for  food,  or 
what  would  purchase  food.'    Redemption  at  such  a 
price  could  not  be  permitted  by  the  inflexible  Bishop* 
Men  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  became  wild  beasts ;  they 
were  reduced  to  the  scantiest,  most  loathsome  food; 
Ihey  ate  everything  indiscriminately;  it  is  said  as  an 

1  "Clam  maitos  alios  \ixos  suspeudcrunt,  videntibus  uxoribus  et  parenti- 
bus,  quia  non  volebont  se  redimere  ex  arbilriu  predictorum  canom.**-^ 
Hilt  Dolda.  p.  487.  The  nuuom  of  thB  PodosU  ni  Tinllo  bad  btcn  cb» 
•eted  in  kind,  tlut  li,  In  mMas  of  sobtiataiMe. 
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aggrayatioii  during  Lent.^   Thej  bad  passed  the  wild 
dreaiy  winter  on  these  steep,  dismal,  hnngry  peaks.  ■ 
They  ate  rats,  hares,  dogs,  chopped  grass,  even  more 
liDiTiljle  food.     Xumancia  or  Jerusalem  beheld  not 
mure  IVightful  banquets  tiian  tiie  mountain  camp  of 
Dolcino,  yet  would  they  not  surrender  their  lives  or 
their  faith.   Nor  was  their  noble  resistance  obscure  or 
without  its  fame*   It  is  difficult  not  to  discern  some 
Ghibelline  admiration,  perhaps  sympathy,  in  Dante's 
fiimous  lines,-  though  Dante,  placing  tlie  message  to 
Dolcino,  "that  he  provision  well  his  mountain  for- 
tress," in  the  mouth  of  Mahomet,  may  seem  as  it  were 
to  disclaim  all  compassion  for  the  heresiarch.  Unless 
Dolcino  did  this  he  might  come  before  his  time  to  his 
awful  doom.*'    Famine  at  length  did  its  slow  c»ptiii»of 
work.    The  Novarese,  or  rather  the  Vercel- 
le^e,  won  at  length  his  dear-bought  victory.    The  be- 
sieged  were  worn  to  thin,  feeble,  and  ghostly  shadows. 
Mount  Zerbal  was  stormed.   A  thousand  were  massa- 
cred, drowned  in  their  flight  in  the  rivers,  or 
burned.    Of  the  prisoners  not  one  would 
recant:  all  perished  rather  in  the  flames.^ 

Three  —  Dolcino,  Longino,  and  Margarita  —  were 
reserved  for  a  more  awful  public  execution.   The  Pope 

1  The  preceiliog  Lcat  they  bad  fauted  like  good  churchmea.   They  lud 
lived  on  chopped  hay,  moittened  with  tome  kind  ot  (kt  liqoid. 
s  u  Or  di  ft  Drh  Doldn*,  diinqiie  ehe  •*  anui, 
Tu  ch6  ibne  redrai  il  Solo  in  breve, 
S'  egli  non  vuol  qui  to^to  segtiitanne. 
Lc  tli  vivande,  ohc  strctta  di  neve 
Non  rechi  la  vittoria  al  Noarese, 
Gh*  altiiineiile  ecqnieter  iHm  lerii  tieve.** 

S  "  Atque  ipsft  die  plures  quam  mille  cx  ipsis,  turn  flammOi  turn  flmnini 
•abmerei,  at  pnefiitar,  turn  gladiis  e(  morti  cmdeliaeimiB  dati  »aiil.**«^£Uet» 
Dulcini. 

you  vu.  4 
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was  consulted  as  to  their  doom.  The  answer  was  coM, 
decisive.  Let  them  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm." 
YercelU  was  to  behold  the  triumph  of  her  Bishop,  and 

tlie  venireancti  wreaked  on  tlie  rebels  to  the  Chnrcli.  A 
tjill  Ntake  was  raised  on  a  liiij:h  and  cons|)i(  nous  mound. 
Margarita  was  led  forth.  .Notwithstanding,  it  is  strange- 
ly said,  her  sufferings,  exposure,  fiunine,  agony,  incai^ 
ceration,  such  was  her  beauty  that  men  of  rank  oflfeied 
her  marriage  if  she  would  renounce  her  errors.^  She 
was  yet  lu'iress,  too,  of  her  great  estate  in  the  Tyrol. 
But  wheilier  it  was  earthly  or  heavenly  love,  whether 
tlio  passionate  attachment  of  the  fond  consort,  or  the 
holy  and  passionless  resolution  of  the  saint,  the  noble 
Death  of  woman  had  nothing  of  woman*s  weakness: 
••■'•■^  she  endured  unfaltering  to  the  end ;  she  en- 
dured the  beinjT  consumed  by  a  slow  fire  in  the  sight 
of  Dolcino  iumself ;  his  calm  voice  was  lieard  beseech- 
ing, admonishing  her,  as  she  shivered  in  the  flames,  to 
be  faithful  to  the  close.  Dolcino  was  as  courageous 
under  his  own  even  more  protracted  and  agonizing 
Of  ijoDfiao  ^®  repelled  all  those  who  were  sent  to 

■nd  itoMBo.  disturb  his  last  hours  with  their  polemic  argu- 
ments. He  and  Loiigino  were  placed  un  a  lofty  wagon, 
in  which  were  blazing  pans  of  fire;  men  with  hot 
pincers  tore  away  their  flesh  by  morsels,  and  cast  them 
into  the  fire;  then  wrenched  off  their  limbs.  Once, 
and  once  only,  as  the  most  sensitive  part  of  man  was 
rent  away,  he  betrayed  his  anguish  by  tlie  convulsion 
of  his  iacc*    At  length,  having  been  thus  paraded 

2  **IUatwo  imbntft  dootrina  ipshit  nnnquiii  dasoniit  mwdafti  iUiat. 

Idoo  pertiDacrat  in  co  fult  f!niii,iii  lioc  errore,  MOsidenitA  lezat  infirmt- 

tut''  \ain  cnm  m-l!-  n  mbilo*;  qunBrerent  eam  in  uxArcm,  tnm  pmptor  pnl- 
cUritudineni  illiu«,  turn  propter  ejus  pociin  Lmi  magnam,  atm^aam  potuiC 
flecti."  —  Ikuveuttt.  ImoU*  Muraton,  6.  IL  I.  x.  1122. 
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lihrcmgh  the  land,  Mth,  Longino  in  Biella,  Dolcino  in 

Vercelli  were  released  from  their  lon<i  death.* 

These  terrible  scenes  took  place  under  the  rule  and 
by  the  authority  of  Clemeut  V*  Had  John  been  on 
the  Papal  throne  he  would  have  even  more  rudely 
dashed  with  the  spiritual  notion  of  an  unworldly  and  a 
poor  Pope.  Clement  Y.  had  been  accused  of  avarice. 
John  XXII.  was  even  luui  c  heavilv  charjred  with  the 
same  vice ;  and  no  Pope  plunged  more  deeply  into  the 
political  afiairs  of  his  time  than  John  XXII.  His  acts 
were  at  once  a  bitter  satire  and  reproach  on  his  pred^ 
cesser,  and  an  audacious  proclamation  of  his  own  ra- 
pacity. In  the  fourth  year  of  his  Pontificate,  John 
commenced  a  process  which  rent  oil  the  last  rror.M  about 
veil  irom  the  enormous  wealtli  ot  Olement,  ci»iueut  v. 
and  showed  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  Pope  was  as 
keenly  set  on  the  accumulation  of  Papal  treasures* 
Clement,  before  his  death,  had  deposited  a  vast  amount 
in  money,  in  gold  and  silver  vessels,  robes,  books, 
precious  stones  and  other  ornaments,  with  important 
instruments  and  muniments,  in  the  Castle  of  Mouteil, 

^The  principal  authority  for  this  account  is  the  liii>t.  Dulciai,  in  the 
moth  volume  of  Ifunitofi,  S.  B.  L,  with  the  AddiUmeiita,  the  autbor  of 
-which  profeaaeB  to  have  ae«k  and  to  dte  two  of  Dolcino**  opiatlei.  **  But,*' 
bt  9My%,  "  the  J  kept  their  doctrines;  sccdreC,  and  held  the  right  to  dcnj  them 
before  the  Inquisition."  Dulcino,  he  avers,  had  abjured  llirt-L*  times. 
Some  cin  uin-tanro  are  from  Hcnvenuto  dm  Iiuola  n  coinim-ntary  on  Dantu. 
— -Muratori,  Aut.  Ital.  v.  6.  This  passage  of  my  histor)'  was  written  be- 
ihra  the  pablieation  of  Sfg.  Marlotti's  ( ? )  "  Dahnno  and  his  Times.**  Sig. 
Mariotti  (it  is  not  hie  nal  name)  has  the  gnat  advantage  of  perfect  local 
knowledge  of  the  whole  scene  of  Dolcino*s  career  {I  had  myself,  before  I 
thought  much  of  DoUiiio,  fravollfd  rapidly  tliroiigh  part  nf  the  district). 
The  work  is  one  of  great  industry  and  accuracy,  mam'd  somewhat,  to  my 
Judgment,  by  Italian  prolixity,  and  tionie  Italian  paiisiou.  I  am  iud«ibted 
to  it  fer  lono  cometions  and  additions.  Sig.  Mariotti  baa  demolishod,  Ifc 
seems  to  noi  the  leUgioos  lomance  of  rtofessor  BiagioUnlt  ttanskted 
UMei7l7l>r.Kj«M,''Daldnonnd  sdneZelt**  Leipsie»  1844. 
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in  tlie  Yenaiain*  The  lord  of  iJttb  castle,  the  Viscount 
de  Lomeme  and  Altaville,  on  Clement's  death,  seized, 
and,  as  it  was  said,  appropriated  all  this  treasure.  Be- 
sides this  he  had  received  sums  monev  due  to  the 
deceased  Pontiff.  The  Viscount  was  summoned  to 
render  an  account.  He  and  ail  persons  in  possession 
of  any  part  of  this  proper^  were  to  pay  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope's  treasurer,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, and,  as  to  the  Yisconnt,  of  interdict  on  his 
territory.  Those  in  tlie  Court  of  Rome  were  to  pay 
in  twenty  days,  those  in  France  in  two  months,  those 
beyond  the  Alps  in  three*  The  demand  against  the 
Viscount  was  more  specific.  It  amounted,  in  the 
whole,  to  1,774,800  florins  of  gold.  Of  this  800,000 
had  been  destined  by  Pope  Clement  to  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Lmul ;  320,000  to  pious  uses  ;  100,000  was  a 
debt  of  the  King  of  France ;  160,0U0  due  from  the 
King  of  England.  The  Viscount  was  a  dangerous 
man.  No  one  ventured  to  serve  the  citation :  it  was 
fixed  on  the  doors  of  the  church  at  Avignon.  The 
Viscount  at  length  deigned  or  thought  it  prudent  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Court.  He  aclsnuNvl edged  the  trust  of 
800,000  florins :  he  was  prepared  to  pay  it  when  the 
crusade  should  b^in.  The  baffled  Pope,  af>or  much 
unseemly  dispute,  yielded  to  a  compromise.  The  Vis^ 
count  was  to  pay  150,000 :  the  other  moiety  was  to  re- 
main in  his  hands,  on  condition  that  he  or  his  heirs 
should  furnish  one  thousand  men-at-ainis  wheiiever  the 
King  of  France,  the  King  of  £ngland,  tlie  King  of 
Castile,  or  the  King  of  Sicily,  or  the  elder  son  of 
either,  should  take  the  cross.  The  sum  said  to  have 
been  devoted  to  pious  uses  had  dwindled  to  200,000 
florins.    The  Viscount  declared  tliat  it  had  been  al* 
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ready  expended,  chieflj  by  others;  he  was  a  simple 

knight,  ignorant  of  money  matters.  The  Pope  was 
mauilestiy  incredulous ;  he  mistrusted  the  accounts; 
and  no  doubt  only  acquiesced  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
Viscount  from  despair  of  extorting  restitation.  He 
had  but  shown  his  own  aTarice  and  his  weakness.^ 

If  the  sect  of  Dolcino  had  been  nearly  extirpated 
before  tlie  accession  of  Pope  Joint,  the  Spiritualists  and 
the  Fraticelli,  the  believers  in  the  prophecies  ^^p^ 
of  the  Abbot  Joachim  and  John  Peter  Olivay 
swarmed  not  only  in  Italy,  but  the  latter  especially,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Papal  Conrt  of  Avignon. 
These  sordid  aii  l  uusuomlj-  squabbles  for  money  would 
not  be  lost  upon  them.  All  these  men  alike  pertina- 
ciously held  that  the  sole  perfection  of  Chiistiani^  was 
absolute  poverty,  without  possession,  personal  or  in  com* 
mon.  They  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  which  o^nded  by 
its  strange  uncouthness :  they  cast  aside  the  loose  long 
habit,  ap]>eared  in  short,  ti<:;ht,  squalid  garments,  just 
sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness.^  Even  of  their 
dress  and  of  their  food  —  as  they  immediately  put  it 
into  their  mouths — they  had  only  the  use:  they  de- 
clared the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
to  be  their  examplcii.  Granaries  and  cellafs  were  a 
wicked  mistrust  of  God's  providence. 

The  age  was  too  stem  and  serious  to  laugh  to  scorn, 
or  to  treat  these  crazy  tenets  with  compassion  ;  and 
they  struck  too  rudely  against  the  power  and  the  intep- 
ests  of  the  hierarchy,  against  the  Pope  himselfv  for  con- 
temptuous indiHuieuce.    With  all  this  was  moulded  up 

1  Vit.  apnd  Balu. 

4  "  Pf  rfectionem  erangelicorum  Christi  in  quAdom  mnnstrnosA  defonni- 
tate,  et  nihil  in  fntnrnm  rcsprrando  a  viris  cvanpelicfiB  profiMtioiUl  viUmi 
dacentibtu,  esae  confiagiint."  —Baluz.  Miacell.  ii.  347. 
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a  blind  idolatry  of  St.  Francis  and  of  his  rale — his 
role,  which  was  snperior  in  its  pnri^  to  the  Four  Gos- 
pels —  and  an  absolata  denial  of  the  Papal  anthoritj  to 

tamper  with  or  relax  that  rule.  "  There  were  two 
Churches;^  one  camal,  overburdened  witli  [)ossessiou3, 
overflowing  with  wealth,  polluted  with  wickedneasi 
over  which  raled  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  inferior 
Bishops:  one  spiritual,  frngal,  without  undeannessy 
admirable  for  its  virtue,  with  poverty  for  its  raiment ; 
it  contained  only  the  Spirituals  and  their  associates,  and 
was  ruled  by  men  of  spiritual  life  alone/'  They  had 
firm  confidence  in  the  near  approach  of  the  times  fore- 
shown by  John  Peter  Oliva,  when  the  Pope,  the  Car- 
dinals, all  Abbots  and  Prelates,  should  be  abolished, 
perhaps  put  to  the  sword.  Such  doctrines  were  too 
Ornerni  du-  ^^^^^  popularity,  possibly  aniung  some  of  the 
•eiiiiuiitigQ.  jiigi^er  orders,  assuredly  among  the  wretched 
seris,  the  humbler  and  oppressed  vaands,  the  peasantry, 
the  artisans  of  the  towns,  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes. 
Multitudes  no  doubt  took  refuge  from  want,  degrado^ 
tion,  tyranny,  in  free  and  selt-rifjhteous  mendicancy.^ 
They  were  spreading  everywhere  (the  Ibllowers  of  Dol- 
cino  appeared  in  Poland),  and  everywhere  they  spread 
they  disseminated  their  doctrines  in  new  forms,  each 
more  and  more  fixrmidable  if  not  &tal  to  the  hienurchj, 
Frattcellism,  Beguinism,  Lollardism*  They  first  fonfl- 
iarized  the  connnon  mind  with  the  notion  that  Home 
wa»  tlie  l>abylon,  the  great  liarlot  of  the  Apocalypse. 
John  XXII.  was  too  sagacious  not  to  foresee  the 
of  peril ;  too  arrogantly  convinced,  and  too  jeal* 
^joha.         ^  Ym  supreme  spiritual  authority  not  to 

1  These  are  the  words  oi  ih^  Bull  of  Fope  John. — Baynald.  aub  aon. 
1318. 

*  See,  too,  tli0  trial  at  Tooloait    Da  Lapo,  rdbnad  to  abera. 
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resent ;  too  merciless  not  to  extirpate  by  the  most  crael 
means  these  slowly-working  enemies.   Soon  after  his 

accession  Bull  followed  Bull  equally  damnatorv.  The 
Franciscan  convents  in  Narbonne  and  in  Beziers  were 
in  open  revolt  from  their  Order :  on  them  the  wrath  of 
the  Pope  first  bnrst.  The  Inquisition  was  committed 
to  Mi^el  di  Cesena,  still  the  Ifoithftil  snbject  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  seven  others.^  Twenty-five  monks  were 
com  ifted,  and  sentenced  first  to  degmdation,  then  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Some  at  least  still  defied  the 
persecutor :  they  committed  their  defiance  to  writing* 
^  They  had  not  abandoned  the  holy  Order  of  St.  Fran* 
eis,  bat  the  whited  walls,  its  fidse  brethren;  not  its 
habit,  bat  its  robes ;  not  the  faith,  but  the  bark  and 
husk  «il  faith  ;  not  the  Church,  but  the  bliiid  >ynagogue 
(this  was  their  constant  and  most  galling  obloquy :  the 
oorrapt  Church  was  to  the  perfect  one  as  the  JeAvish 
Synagogne  to  that  of  Christ) ;  they  had  not  disclaimed 
thdr  pastor,  bnt  a  ravening  wolf/'  For  this  apostasy, 
05  it  Avas  declared,  they  were  brought  to  the  stake  and 
burned  at  Marseilles.^  They  were  condemned  for  the 
heresy  of  denying  the  Papal  authority.  As  yet  there 
was  no  Papal  censure  of  the  strict  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  rule:  it  was  the  rather  estal^ 
fished  by  the  Bull  of  Nicolas  IV. 

Tlie  Inquisition  had  be*run  its  work ;  it  continued 
under  the  ordinary  Doumucan  administration,  under 
which  Franciscan  heretics  were  not  likely  to  find  in- 
doigence*    In  Narbonne,  in  Beziers,  in  Capestang, 

1  8m  the  latter  of  Jdm  ZZn.,  dil^gating  tiM  inqoialtoiial  pow«r  to 
lOduel  di  Cesena.  —  Baluzii  MiaoeUanea.  Another  (l(»rumcnt  coataloo 

the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  thin  is  appended  his  signature. 
>  See,  for  the  MgbtAil  douils,  VaiaMUe,  Hiat.  do  Loogoodoc,  torn.  ir« 
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in  Lodevet  in  Lnnel,  in  Pezenas^  those  deniers  of  the 
Papal  authori^,  and  bo  of  the  tenets  of  the  Church 
(this  was  their  declared  crime),  suffered,  as  one  party 

thought,  the  just  doom  of  their  obstinate  heresy;  as 
they  themselves  declared,  gl«ii  ious  iniirtyi'dom.^  They 
were  mingled  perhaps  (persecution  is  not  nice  in  its 
discrimination)  with  men  of  more  odious  views,  the 
secret  surviyors  of  the  old  Albigensian  or  Waldensian 
tenets.  Many  of  them  were  belieyed  to  be,  some 
may  have  been  really,  infected  with  such  opinions. 
But  thusu  that  perished  at  the  stake  were  but  few 
out  of  the  ap}>alling  numbers.  The  prisons  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  of  Carcassonne  were  crowded  with  those 
who  were  spared  the  hist  penal^.  Among  these 
was  the  Friar  Deliciosus  of  Montpellier,  a  Francis- 
can, who  had  boldly  withstood  the  Inquisition,  and 
was  immured  for  life  in  a  dungeon.  He  it  was  who 
declared  that  if  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  should  return 
to  earth,  the  Inquisition  would  lay  hands  on  them  as 
damnable  heretics.  At  Toulouse  the  public  sermons 
of  l^e  Inquisition  took  place  ai  intervals,  and  these 
sermons  were  rarely  unaccompanied  by  proofs  of  their 
incfficacy.  Men  who  would  not  be  argued  into  belief 
must  be  burned.  The  corollary  of  a  Christian  sermon 
was  a  holocaust  at  the  stake. 

As  yet  the  great  question,  the  poverty  of  Christ  and 
Ab8oiat«  Apostles,  had  not  been  awakened  from  its 

repose.  The  Bull  of  Nicolas  IV.  was  still 
the  law  ;  but  John  XXII.  was  proud  and  confident 
in  his  theological  learning,  and  not  unwilling  to  plunge 
into  the  perilous  controversy.  The  occasion  was  forced 

I  ;Mo?!hPTm  hnd  in  his  pospcsj^ion  a  martjrology  of  113  Spintual  martjTB, 
trom  1318  to  the  Papacy  of  Innocent  VI. 
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upon  him,  but  he  disdained  to  elude  it :  he  seized  on 
it  without  reliictiiiice,  perhaps  with  avidity.  He  was 
eager  to  crush  at  once  a  doctrine)  the  root  and  ground- 
work of  these  revolutionary  prophecies  of  John  Peter 
OliTa,  which  had  recently  heen  asserted,  with  xnmH^A 
intrepid  conrage,  by  an  eloquent  friar,  Uber-  ^'■^ 
tino  di  C'asale.  Ubertino  had  not  only  been  persecuted 
in  Provence,  he  had  been  cxcomniuiiicated,  and  driven 
out  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  where  the  Spirituais  had 
set  np  a  new  General,  Henry  de  CeTa,  organized  a 
new  Order  nnder  provinciaU,  cnstodes,  and  gnai^ 
dians,  no  doubt  with  the  hope  that  from  Sicily  was  even 
now  to  come  luiLh  the  great  king,  the  dehverer,  the 
desiruver  of  the  carnal  and  wealthy  Churcli  —  he 
under  whom  was  to  open  the  fourth  age,  and  to 
arise  the  poor,  immaculate,  Spiritual  Pope.^ 

The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  the  Grand  Li- 
qnisitor,  John  de  Beanne,  were  sitting  in  judgment 
on  a  Beghard.  They  smnmoned  to  their  cuuiui  1  all 
the  clergy  distinguished  ibr  their  learning.  One  of 
the  articles  objected  against  the  Beghard  was  his  as- 
sertion of  the  absolute  poverty  of  Christ  and  his 

I  See  the  Bull  Qloriosun  EeelesUm.  "TundefeeeteMH  tnrbm  praeflden- 
tas  Biagit  Idolimi  qnam  prndetam."  Thia  lemarkaUe  Boll  leGoimta  the 
flre  erron  of  the  Spiritual  FranciscanB;*  I.  The  assertion  of  the  two 

churchc?,  "  unnm  caraalcm,  divitiis  pressam,  afnueiiteni  (livitii"!,  sceleribua 
macuiatain,  cui  Komanum  Praeaulcm,  caiterosque  iuferiortes  Fraelatos  domi> 
nari  asacruut;  aliam  spiritualem,  frugalitate  mundam,  vestitu  decoram, 
pan  peltate  auoeinctam.**  H.  The  iesertioii  diat  the  ecte  and  Sacnmeiite 
ttf  Che  detsy  ef  the  eetnel  ehwcii  were  iDvalid.  IIL  The  nnlawftiliieift  of 
otthe.  IV.  That  the-nickc-dneseof  the  JadlTidual  priefit  invalidated  the 
Sacrament.  V.  That  tluy  alone  fulfilled  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  There  is  a 
useful  collection  of  all  ihf  l^ills  rolatinp:  to  this  Inquisition  at  the  end  of 
N.  Ejmeric,  Directonum  iuq^ui^torum.  bee  lor  Una  liuii  Related  AvignoOi 
SM  Jan.  1816),  p.  68. 
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ApoBtleB.  The  Court  were  about  to  condemn  the 
B««ii<erd*  when  Berenger  de  Talon,  only  a 

reader,  but  a  man  of  character,  stood  up 
and  declart'd  it  sound,  catholic,  and  orthodox.  He 
would  not  be  put  down  by  clamor;  he  refused  to  re- 
tract ;  lie  cited  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicolas ;  he  appealed 
to  the  Fc^  in  Avignon.  Berenger  appeared  before 
John  XXII.  and  his  Consistory  of  Cardinals,  main- 
tained his  doctriui',  was  seized  and  put  under  anesi. 
But  as  yet  the  cautiuus  Court  proceeded  no  further 
than  to  suspend  the  anathema  attached  to  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Nicolas— the  anathema  against  all  who  should 
reopen  the  discussion*' 

The  Bull  of  Pope  Nicolas  was  the  great  charter  of 
Qlfg^^    Franciscanism.    The  whole  Order  was  in 

commotion.  A  general  Chapter  was  held  at 
Ferula.  The  Chapter  declared  unanimously  that 
they  adhered  to  the  determination  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicolas,  that  to  assert 
the  absolute  poverty  of  Christ,  the  perfect  way,  was 
not  heretical,  but  sound,  catholic,  consonant  to  the 
^th.  They  appealed  not  only  to  the  Papal  Bull,  but 
to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Vienne.  Michael  di 
Cesena,  the  Greneral  of  the  Order,  joined  in  the  con- 
demnation :  he  had  signed  the  warrant  making  over 
the  contumacious  brethren  to  the  secular  arm  at  Mar- 
seilles; and  now  Michael  di  Cesena  defied  the  Papal 
power,  arrayed  Pope  against  Pope,  and  asserted  the 
obnoxious  doctrine  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  stood 
not  alone :  the  administrators  of  the  Order  in  England, 

1  Sm  tiift  Bull  D»  TeriMntm  Siguifieatiaiw.  Vtlringham  tiQrt  of  th* 
StatiitM  of  Kioolaa  17.,  qiw  Uant  bob  aoliiiB  tnperbifo  Hiaom,  wtA  eCl- 
•miBHUiiro.— P.  68. 
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Upper  Gennanj,  Aqnitame,  Fnmce,  Gastilei  and  nz 

others,  affixed  their  seal  to  the  protest.* 

The  Pope  kept  no  measures :  he  pronounced  the 
Chapter  ot'  Ji^emgia  guilty  of  heresy  j  he  j^p^ 
issued  a  new  Bull;  he  exposed  the  l^al*'*^^'*' 
fictioo,  sanctioned  by  his  predecessofs*  by  which  the 
property,  the  lordship  of  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the 
Order,  was  in  the  See  of  Rome  ;  he  taunted  tliem,  not 
wiihout  bitterness,  with  the  enormous  wealth  which 
they  had  obtained  and  actually  enjoyed  under  this  fill- 
lacy :  he  withdrew  from  them  the  privilege  of  holding, 
aeekiDg,  extorting,  defending,  or  administering  goods  in 
the  name  of  the  Roman  See.  The  perilous  conclusion 
followed.  It  was  at  least  menacintjlv  hinted  tliat  the 
property  was  still  in  tlie  original  owners:  whatever  usii- 
fruct  the  Order  might  have  was  revocable.  The  Brother 
Bonagratia,  the  fierce  opponent  of  Ubertino  di  Casale, 
who  bad  defended  the  visions  of  John  Peter  Oliva,  ap« 
pealed  agunst  the  Bnll ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

The  controversy  raged  without  restraint.  The  Cai- 
dinab  sent  in  elaborate  judgments,  most  of  roniio. 
them  adverae  to  the  Chapter  of  Perugia, 
tome  few  with  a  milder  condemnation,  some  almost 
approving  their  doctrines.  The  Donunicans,  in  the 
natural  eouTse  of  thin^rs,  were  strong  on  tfie  opposite 
party  ;  it  was  a  gh>riuus  (Opportunity  lor  the  deo;radation 
of  their  rivals*  Under  their  influence  the  University 
of  Paris  prononnoed  a  prolix,  almost  an  interminable, 
judgment  against  the  Franciscans* 

On  the  o&er  hand,  the  most  powerfbl  dialectician  of 
the  age,  William  of  Ockham,  who  had  already  winmu  of 
laid  at  least  the  foundations  of  his  great  sys- 

1  Bayudd.  sab  am.  ISSS. 
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tern  of  rationalistic  philosophy,  so  adrene  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age ;  and  who  was  about,  hj  severe  argoment, 
to  flssaO  and  to  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Papal  do- 

miuiuu,  employed  all  his  subtile  skill  in  defence  of  the 
MiebMldl  Spirituals.  Micliael  di  Cesena,  bj  a  sti'ange 
svllogism,  while  he  condescended  to  ackaowi* 
edge  the  inferiority  of  St.  Francis  to  the  Redeemer, 
inferred  his  superiority  to  Christ,  as  Christ  was  under- 
stood and  represented  by  the  Church.*  St.  Francis 
practised  absolute  voluntary  poverty ;  if  Christ  dlJ  not, 
he,  the  type,  was  interior  to  the  Saint  his  antitype. 
It  could  not  be  heretical  to  assert  that  St.  Francis  did 
not  surpass  his  Example ;  Christ  iherefore  must  have 
done  all  or  more  than  St.  Francis,  and  practised  still 
more  total  poverty.  He  appealed  to  the  Stigmata  as 
the  unanswerable  evidence  to  their  complete  similitude. 
All  tlie  citations  from  the  Gos])els  and  the  Acts,  which 
showed  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  had  the  scrip,  the 
purse,  the  bag  (held  by  Judas  the  sword  of  Peter, 
Christ's  raiment  and  undiyided  robe,  were  treated  as 
condescensions  to  human  infirmity.*  This  lanf^uajre 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Bull  of  Pupe  Nicolas;  and 
on  that  distinct  irrepealable  authority  they  rested  as  on 
a  rock.  It  was  clear  that  the  Pope  must  rescind  the 
deliberate  decree  of  his  predecessor.  Nor  was  John 
the  pontiff  who  would  shrink  from  the  strongest  dis[)]ay 
of  his  authority.    He  published  two  more  Bulls  in  suc- 

1  Baynald.  Bub  ann.  1323. 
s  8m  note  above,  p.  97. 

s  **  Sio  Jenie  Giristof,  ci^iis  peiftelA  eimt  opera,  in  etils  actilnia  yUm  pU" 

fcetionia  cxcrcuit,  qnod  interdum  imperfectoram  infinnitatibos  condescen- 
dens,  ut  viam  f^rfcctionis  cxtollerct,  ct  imperfectorum  infirmas  semitas  non 
dAmnaret.*'  This  puseoge  refers  to  the  loculiu"  of  Christ.  So  speaks  tlie 
Bull "  Excit**  yi  Decret.  Iv.  t.  xiL 
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ceBuon.  On  the  groands  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  of 
good  sense  his  argnments  were  triumphant,^  but  all  his 

subtle  ingenuity  could  not  explain  iiway  or  recuiicilo 
his  conclusions  with  the  older  statute.  Notbingr  re- 
mained but  to  declare  his  power  of  annulling  the  acts 
of  his  holy  ancestor.  That  ancestor,  bj  his  Bull,  had 
annulled  those  of  Grregory  IX.,  Innocent  lY.,  and 
Alexander  IV.*  All  those  who  declared  that  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  had  no  property,  only  the  use  of 
things  necessary,  were  pronounced  guilty  of  dinnnable 
heresy.  The  Franciscans  retorted  the  charge,  and  pub- 
licly arraigned  of  heresy  the  Pope  himself. 

This  strange  strife,  which,  if  any  strife,  might  seem 
altogether  of  words,  had  a  fkr  deeper  signifi-  Ko^tflof  th« 
cance,  and  led  to  the  gravest  pohtical  and  ***'™^* 
religious  consequences.  Very  many  of  the  Francis- 
cans in  Italy,  who  swayed  at  their  will  the  popular 
mind,  became  fierce  Ghibeilines.  They  took  part,  as 
will  appear,  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  agabst  the  Pope. 
In  their  ranks  was  ibnnd  the  Antipope.  The  religious 
consequences,  if  not  so  iiiiinediately  and  ftiUy  traceable, 
were  more  extensise  and  lasting.  The  controversy 
commenced  by  forcing  on  a  severe  and  intrepid  ex- 
amination of  the  groands  of  the  Papal  power.  The 
Pope  finally  triumphed,  but  the  victory  shook  hia 
throne  to  the  centre.  In  1828  Michad  di  Oesena 
appeared  before  the  Pontiff  at  Avignon.     He  with- 

1  Perfection  oupht  to  be  content  with  the  me  of  things  necessaiy  to  life. 
The  Pope  argued  that  the  use  of  things  necessaiy,  food  and  clothes,  implied 


s  Si  enim  nobis  non  licuil  eontra  constitutionem  Nloolid  IV.  pfied«oe»- 
•ons  ncMri  m  qm\  se  fundant,  prrecipnfe  aliquid  stattierc  commune,  ncc  sibi 
licuit  contra  F>tntuta  Gregor.,  Innocent,  f^t  Aloxaod.,  pnedictonuHi  itAtlMra 
ant  aliqoid  deciararo."  —  £xtr.  John,  tiu  xiv. 
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stood  him  to  the  face,  in  his  own  words,  as  Paul  did 
Peter»  He  was  placed  under  arrest  in  the  full  Consis- 
toiy.  He  fled  to  Pisa :  there  he  made  a  femud  appeal 
to  a  General  Council,  accused  the  Pope  of  twelve  arti- 
cles of  liert'sy,  published  a  book  on  the  errors  of  the 
Pope,  and  addressed  a  full  argument  on  those  heresies 
to  the  Pnnces  and  Prelates  of  Grermanj.^  Among 
other  bold  assertions  he  laid  down  as  incontestable, 
that  a  Pope  who  tanght  or  determined  anything  con- 
trary to  the  Catholic  &ith,  by  that  act  Mi  under  a 
sentence  of  excommunication,  condenmaiion,  depriva- 
tion.^ He  called  tlie  Pope  James  of  Cahors,  as  though 
he  were  deposed.  Among  the  articles  against  John 
was  his  assertion  that  Christ,  immediately  on  his  Con- 
ception, assumed  universal  temporal  dominion;'  and 
so  the  high  question,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
became  a  leading  topic  of  the  coiitrorersy.  In  a  dia- 
logue between  one  of  the  Fraticelli  and  a  Catholic,* 
the  Catholic  urges  all  the  countless  texts  about  the 
dominion  of  Christ,  and  declares  that  they  must  com- 
prehend temporal  dominion.  His  title  of  King  were 
but  a  mockery,  if  it  were  not  over  earthl}'  Kings  and 
over  States,  only  over  the  souls  of  men.  If  the  Popes 
did  not  hold  of  right  temporal  possessions,  they  were 
danmed  for  holding  them.  He  recounts  the  most 
fiunouB  of  the  Pontifi :  ^  Are  these  pious  and  holy 

^  TractAtos  CMlCni  erroron  Papse  apud  Goldnstinn,  ii  1SS5,  et  seq. 

2  "  Unde  Papa  contra  doctrinam  fidei  CaUiolicai  doccnSf  sive  statneDS,  in 
•eateatuuu  excoouauaicatioiusi  damnatioim,  priraUoois  incidit  ifBQ 
to." 

*  He  qoolM  agftinit  fliis  the  hymn  of  St  AmliiioM<^ 

Nod  accipit  mortal!*} 
aidiiCiMdat«0lMth.»* 

4  Apud  Balttrinm,  IfinceHaiw,  t  % 
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men  damned  ?"  The  Fraticelli  urges  the  infinite  scan- 
dal of  the  wars  and  dissensions  excited  hy  the  Prelates 

of  the  Church  for  nvc nidi v  power.  "It  is  marvellous 
that  ye  are  willing  in  arms,  and,  in  defence  of  tempo- 
ral I  tie*?,  to  slay  men  for  whom  Christ  died  on  the 
Cross."  The  Prelates/'  rejoins  the  Catholic,  iiH 
tend  not  to  slay  men  (far  be  it  from  them  I),  bnt  to 
defend  the  faith  against  heretics,  and  their  temporali- 
ties against  tyrants."  The  Catholic  quotes  one  of  the 
late  Papal  edicts.  "  He  (the  Pope)  alone  promul- 
gates law ;  he  alone  is  ahsolved  from  all  law.  He  sits 
alone  in  the  chair  of  the  blessed  St«  Peter,  not  as  mere 

man,  bnt  as  man  and  Ood.  His  vnll  is  law; 

what  he  pleases  has  the  ibrce  of  law.**  * 

Such  a\ owed  principles  are  those  rather  of  desperate 
defence  than  of  cahnly  conscious  power;  yet  to  out- 
ward show  John  XXII.  retained  all  his  unshaken  au- 
thority. He  issued  a  Boll,  commencing  with,  Since 
that  reprobate  man,  Michael  di  Gesena.''  Though  the 
strength  of  the  General  of  the  Order  was  in  Italy,  yet 
even  there  the  Prelates  of  the  Order,  who  were  by 
family,  city  connections,  or  opinions,  Guelf,  adhered 
to  the  Pope.  The  Im])erialists  in  Geimany  were  with 
the  rebellions  Greneral,  bnt  in  France  he  was  held  as  a 
heretic.  The  more  sober  and  moderate  of  the  Order 
assembled,  deposed  him,  and  chose  Bertrand  di  Torre 
;ia  the  General  of  the  Franciscans. 

This  spiritual  democracy  had  more  profound  and 
enduring  workings  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  ^h^p^ 
man  than  the  fierce  outbreak  of  social  demoo-  ^^^^^ 

1  Extravagant  de  institut   **  Ipse  solas  edit  Icgf m,  ip<$e  solus  m  l0gl> 

bu«  ab«o1utU8.    Ipse  est  sn1ti<5  "soflpn"  in  bsati  P»'tr!  f  ftthedri^  BOa  tllll]1UUII 

puruA  homo  aed  uuqoam  JDeiu  ei  liomo."  —  P.  601. 
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racy  whicli  now,  duriu«^  tiie  reign  of  Philip  the  Long, 
a^in  desolated  France.  As  in  the  days  of  St.  Lonis, 
an  insarrection  of  the  peasantiy  spread  from  the  Brit* 
ish  Channel  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
long  unrelenting  exactions  of  Philip  the  Fair,  which 
had  weighed  so  heavily  on  tlie  higher  urders — where 
there  were  middle  classes,  on  them  too  —  increasing  in 
weight  as  they  descended,  crushed  to  the  earth  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  The  peasantry  were  goaded  to 
madness ;  their  madness  of  course  in  that  age  took  a 
religious  turn.  Again,  at  the  persuasion  of  a  degraded 
priest  and  a  renegade  monk,  they  dee  laic  J  that  it  was 
lor  them,  and  them  only,  to  recover  the  sepulchre  of 
Chnst.  So  utterly  hopeless  was  it  that  they  should 
conquer  a  state  of  freedom,  peace,  plenty,  happiness  at 
home,  that  they  were  driven  by  force  to  this  remote 
A.i>.i8».  object.  By  a  simultaneous  movement  they 
left  everywhere  their  un[»loughed  fields,  their  iintended 
flocks  and  herds.  At  Hrst  they  were  unarmed,  bare- 
footed, with  wallet  and  pilgrim's  staff.  They  went  two 
by  two,  preceded  by  a  banner,  and  begged  for  food  at 
the  gates  of  abbeys  and  castles.  As  they  went  on  and 
grew  in  numbers,  they  seized  or  f(  i  u  d  wild  weapons. 
They  were  joined  by  all  the  wandeiing  ribalds,  the 
outcasts  of  the  law  Qno  small  ibrce).  Ere  they  reached 
Paris  they  were  an  army.  They  had  begun  to  plunder 
for  food.  Everywhere,  if  the  authorities  had  appr^ 
bended  any  of  their  followers,  they  broke  the  prisons. 
Some  had  been  seized  and  committed  to  the  jails  of 
Paris.  They  swarmed  into  tlie  city,  burst  open  the 
jail  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  do'^  Champs,  forced 
the  stronger  Ch&telet,  hurled  the  Provost  headlong 
down  the  stairs,  set  free  the  prisonexs,  encamped  and 
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offered  battle  in  the  Prfe  anx  Clercs  and  the  Pre  St 
Germain  to  the  King's  troops.  Few  soldiers  were  ready 

to  encounter  tliem.  They  set  otf  towards  Aqiiitaine. 
Of  their  march  to  the  sontli  nj)tiiing  is  kiiosvn  ;  hut  in 
Lanf^iietioe  they  appeared  on  a  sudden  to  the  number 
of  forty  thousand.^  In  Languedoc  they  found  victims 
whom  the  government,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy 
wonld  wiUingly  have  yielded  to  their  pillage,  if  they 
could  thu.>  have  glutted  their  fury.  Tlie  Jews  oi'  the 
South  of  France,  notwithstanding  persecution,  expul- 
sion, were  again  in  numbers  and  in  perilous  prosperity. 
On  them  burst  the  zeal  of  this  wild  crusade,  penecuaoa 
Five  hundred  took  refuge  in  the  royal  Castle  "^^^^ 
of  Verdun  on  the  Garonne.  The  royal  officers  refbsed 
to  defend  them.  The  sheplierds  set  lire  to  the  lower 
stories  of  a  lofty  tower;  the  Jews  slew  each  other, 
having  thrown  their  children  to  the  mercy  of  their 
assailants;  the  in&nts  which  escaped  were  baptized* 
Everywhere,  even  in  the  great  cities,  Auch,  Toulouse, 
Castel  Sarrasin,  the  Jews  were  left  to  be  remorselessly 
massacred,  their  ])ro|)erty  pillaged.  The  Pope  himself 
might  behold  from  the  walls  of  Avignon  these  wild 
bands  ;  but  in  John  XXII.  tliere  was  nothing  of 
SL  Bernard.  He  launched  his  excommunication,  not 
against  the  murderers  of  the  inoflfensive  Jews,  bat 
against  all  who  presumed  to  take  the  Cross  without 
warrant  of  the  Holy  See.  Even  that  same  year  he 
published  violent  Bulls  against  the  poor  persecuted 
Hebrews,  and  commanded  the  Bishops  to  destroy  the 
source  of  their  detestable  blasphemies,  to  bum  their 
Talmuds.'   The  Pope  sunmioned  the  Seneschal  of 

1  Sfsmon  H  c  I ys  that  thej  were  at  Albi  Jane  8&i  at  CarcaMOoae  June  S8* 

•Aug.  l-i2(». 

VOL.  VIL  i 
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Carcassonne  to  defend  the  shores  of  the  Rhone  oppo- 
site to  Avignon :  the  Seneschal  did  more  terrible  ser- 
vice. As  the  shepherds  crowded^  on  the  notion  of 
embarking  for  the  Holy  Land,  to  Aigues  Mortes,  he 
cut  off  at  once  their  advance  and  their  retreat,  and 
letl  thera  to  |.erish  of  want,  nakedness,  and  lever  in 
the  pestilential  marshes.  When  they  were  weakened 
by  their  miseries  he  attacked  and  hung  them  without 
mercy. 

The  next  year  witnessed  a  more  cmel  persecution, 

ThoLepcw.  tliiit  uf  the  Lepers.  There  can  be  no  mure 
certain  i:auL:,v  of  the  wrL'tchcdncss  of  tlie  lowest  classes 
of  society  than  the  prevalence  of  that  foul  malady,  the 
offspring  of  meagre  diet,  miserable  lodging  and  cloth- 
ing, physical  and  moral  degradation.  The  protection 
and  care  of  this  blighted  race  was  among  the  most 
beautiful  offices  of  the  Cliiircli  durins:  the  Middle 
Ages.^  Now  in  their  hour  of  deeper  wretchedness 
and  sufferings,  aggravated  by  the  barbarous  folly  of 
man,  the  cold  Church  was  silent,  or  rather,  by  her 
denunciations  of  witchcraft  and  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
countenanced  the  strange  accusations  of  which  the  poor 
Juno  24,  loJi.  lepors  werc  the  victims.  King  Philip  sat  in 
his  Parliumeiit  at  Poitiei*3.  Public  reprciieiitations 
were  made  that  all  the  fountains  in  Aquitaine  had  been 
poisoned,  or  were  about  to  be  poisoned,  by  the  Lepers. 
Many  had  been  burned ;  they  had  confessed  their  dia- 
bolic wickedness,  which  was  to  be  practised  throughout 
France  and  Germany.  Everywhere  they  were  seized  ; 
confessions  were  wrung  from  them.  They  revealed 
the  plot ;  tlicy  revealed  the  authors  of  the  plot ;  they 
were  bribed  by  the  Jews,  they  were  bribed  by  the 

1  See  ToL  t.  p.  257|  note  1* 
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Kinfj  of  Gi  ciiada.  The  ingredients  of  the  poison  were 
named,  a  wild  brewage  of  everything  loathsome  and 
awful;  human  urine,  three  kinds  of  herbs  (wliich  they 
could  not  describe),  with  these  a  consecrated  Host  re- 
duced to  powder.  With  another  it  was  the  head  of  a 
serpent,  the  feet  of  a  toad,  the  hair  of  a  woman  steeped 
in  some  black  and  fetid  mixture.  Every  l('|)ei',  every 
one  suspected  of  leprosy,  was  arrested  throughout  the 
realm.  Some  disputes  arose  about  jurisdiction  :  they 
were  cut  short  by  a  peremptory  ordinance  of  the  King 
to  dear  the  land  of  the  guilty  and  supentttums  brood 
of  lepers.  They  wei-e  ordered  to  be  burned,  and 
burned  they  were  in  many  parts  of  France.  A  milder 
ordinance  came  too  late,  that  only  the  guilty  should  be 
burned,  that  the  females  with  child  should  be  permitted 
to  give  birth  to  their  miserable  o£&pring.  The  imu^ 
cent  were  shut  up  for  life  in  lazarets.^ 

The  inexhaustible  Jews  furnished  new  holocausts. 
The  rich  alone  in  Paris  were  reserved  to  gorge  the 
royal  exchequer  with  their  wealth.  The  King  is  said 
to  have  obtained  from  this  sanguinaiy  source  of  reve- 
nue the  vast  sum  of  150,000  livres.  The  mercy  of 
Charles  the  Fair  aflerwards  allowed  all  who  survived  to 
quit  the  kiii<^dom  on  paying  a  heavy  ransom  to  the 
royal  treasury.^ 

i  Continaat  Nuigis,  p.  78.  Hiatoin  da  Lflngoedoe^  If.  79.  Conpait 
Sitmondi,  ix.  S04. 
'  CoBtiniiator  Naa|^i 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

JOHN  2XIL  LOUIS  OF  BATABIA* 

If  Jolm  XXII.  by  his  avarice  offended  those  who 
held  abfiolate  poveriy  to  be  the  perfection  of  Chris* 
tianity,  he  was  in  other  respects  as  far  from  their  con- 
ception of  a  true  Pope — one  who  should  be  content  with 
spiritual  duiiiiiiion,  and  withdraw  altogether  frum  secu- 
lar affairs.  His  whole  life  was  in  contemptuous  opposi- 
tion to  such  doctrines.  Of  all  tlie  Pontiflfe — Gregory 
YII.,  Innocent  III.,  Boniface  VI IL — no  one  was 
more  deeply  involved  in  temporal  afiairs,  or  employed 
his  spiritual  weapons,  censures,  excommunications,  in- 
terdicts, more  prodifjally  for  political  ends.  His  m  ui  ld- 
liness  wanted  the  dignity  of  motive  which  might  dazzle 
or  bewilder  the  strong  minds  of  his  predecessors.  If 
he  did  not  advance  new  pretensions,  he  promulgated 
the  old  in  the  most  naked  and  offensive  form,  so  as  to 
provoke  a  controversy,  which,  however  silenced  lor  a 
time,  left  its  indvhble  intiucncc  on  the  mind  of  man. 
i^ujgof  In  his  long  strife  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  no 
BftfArtft.  great  religious,  ecclesiastical,  or  even  Papal 
interests  were  concerned.  It  was  no  mortal  struggle, 
as  for  the  investitures,  for  the  privileges,  or  immunities 
of  the  hierarchy.  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  no  Henry 
IV.,  whose  profligate  life  might  st-era  to  justify  the 
severe  animosity  of  the  Pope ;  no  Barbarossa  aiming 
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at  the  semtttde  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Pope  himself,  to 
the  Empire ;  no  Frederick  IL  enclosing  the  Pope  he- 
tween  the  territory  of  the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of 

Naples,  and  suspected  at  least  and  accused  of  designs 
nut  against  the  hierarchy  alone,  against  the  faith  itself. 
Louisy  for  his  age,,  was  a  virtuous  and  religious  prince, 
who  would  have  purchased  the  Pope's  friendship  by 
any  concessions.  Nor  was  he  powerAil  enongh  to  be 
formidable.  Nothing  but  the  implacable  and  unpro- 
V(»ked  hostility  of  the  Pope  goaded  him  to  his  descent 
on  Italy,  his  close  alliance  with  the  GhibclUnes,  liis 
sympathy  with  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  his  elevation 
of  an  Antipope. 

If  John  XXIL,  as  he  was  pnblicly  accused,^  avowed 
the  wicked  and  unchristian  doctrine  that  the  animosi- 
ties of  Kings  and  Princes  made  a  real  Pope,  a  Pope,  as 
he  meant,  the  object  of  common  dread ;  if  on  this 
principle  civil  war  amongst  the  Princes  of  Germany 
was  the  peace  and  secmity  of  the  Church  of  Rome : 
never  did  Pope  reign  at  a  more  fortunate  juncture.  On 
his  accession  John  found  the  Empire  plunged  into  con- 
fusion as  inextricable  as  the  most  p()]itic  or  hostile  Pon- 
tiff could  desire.  On  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  of 
Lii:^embuig  a  double  election  followed,  of  singular 
doubtfulness  and  intricacy  <^  title*  Of  the  seven 
Electors,  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  three  uncontested 
voices — old  Peter  Aschpalter,  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
who,  as  heretufore,  exacted  on  behalf  of  his  See  an 
ample  price  for  his  sufirage;^  Baldwin  of  Treves,  as 

1  Lndovid  IV.  Appdlttio  apnd  Balnsivm*  Yit  Pap.  Avaaion.  ii.  p. 

478. 

i  in  Bochmer  (Ro^'osta)  the  repeated  and  prodigal  jfrajit.s  to  (he 
^xcbbblivp  of  MiiOt£|  less  lavuU  to  Uie  Archbishop  of  Treves.  On  Jan.  10. 
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solemnlj  pledged,  and  for  the  same  kiiid  of  retaining 
fee  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg.  The  fourth  was 
King  Louis  of  Bohemia.  For  Frederick^  of  the  great 
house  of  Austria,  stood  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne; 
Rod  Ij  li,  Elector  Palatine,  thoujo^h  brother  of  the 
Bavarian  :  ;md  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Wittemberg.  With 
these  was  iieiiry  of  Carintlna,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  and  suffrage  of  Bohemia.  Besides  this  di^ 
pute  about  the  Bohemian  vote,  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Lauenberg,  on  the  side  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  contested 
the  Saxon  suffrage.  For  part  of  eight  years  ^  Pope 
John  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  fertile 
fields  of  Germany  wore  laid  waste,  her  noble  cities 
V-Tiriied,  the  Rhine  and  her  affluents  running  with  the 
blood  of  Christian  men*  He  might  look  on  with  com- 
placency, admitting  neither  title,  and  awaiting  the  time 
when  he  would  no  loni^ror  dissemble  his  own  designs. 
Even  Clement  V.  had  dreaded  the  union  of  tlic  two 
realm ^  of  France  and  the  Emj>ire  ;  he  had  dared 
secretly  to  balHe  the  plans  of  his  tyrant  Philip  the 
Fair,  to  mise  a  prince  of  his  house  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  Either  from  subservience,  from  gratitude,  or 
from  some  haughty  notion  that  a  Pope  in  Avignon 
might  rule  the  feeble  princes  who  successively  filled  the 
throne  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Jolm  determined  to  strive 
for  the  elevation  of  the  King  of  Fmnce  to  tlie  Empire. 
In  Italy  it  was  the  deliberate  policy  of  Pope  John  al* 
together  to  abrogate  the  Imperial  daims  of  supremacy 
or  dominion ;  but  this  was  not  conceived  in  the  noble 

1315,  he  pledges  Oppenbeiro,  the  town  and  castle,  with  other  places,  to  Pe- 
t«r  Awhpal  ter,  not  to  the  Anlibiiha|».  This  U  not  a  sin^lar'  inatiaee. 

1  From  the  MeeMion  of  Lonit  of  Bavaria,  Oct.  90, 1314,  to  the  liaCtio  of 
BfoUdorf;  Sept.  SB,  im  John,  Popo,  1817. 
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8ptrit  of  an  Italian  Pontiff,  generonsly  resolved,  for  the 
independence  of  Italy,  to  raise  a  powerfiil  monarcfaj  in 

the  Peninsula,  at  the  hazard  of  its  obtaining  control 
over  the  Pope  liimself.  It  was  as  a  French  Pontiff,  rul- 
ing in  Avignon,  as  the  grateful  vassal  of  his  patron 
Robert  of  Naples,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  Papal 
throne,  and  continued  to  exercise  nnbonnded  inflnence 
over  the  mind  of  John,  that  the  Pope  plunged  into  the 
politics  of  Italy.  The  expedition  of  Henry  j^^^ 
of  Liixeinlmrg,  and  tlie  voluntary  exile  of  ihv 
Pope??,  had  greatly  strengtliened  the  Gliibellines.  At 
their  head  were  the  three  most  powerfiil  of  those  subtle 
adventurers  who  bad  become  Princes,  the  Visconti  in 
Milan,  Can  della  Scala  in  Verona,  Castmccio  in  Luc- 
ca. Robert  of  Naples  and  the  Republic  of  Florence 
hearled  the  Guelfs.  Immediately  on  his  accession  Pope 
John  went  tln-ough  the  idle  form  of  issuing  letters  of 
peace,  addressed  to  all  the  Princes  and  cities  of  Italy. 
But  tempests  subside  not  at  the  breath  of  Popes,  and 
John  speedily  forgot  his  own  lessons.  Matteo  Visconti 
ruled  as  Imperial  Viear,  uoi  tln-ongh  that  vain  title, 
but  by  his  own  power  in  the  nortli.  He  wiis  a  d.  lan. 
Lord  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Piacenza,  Novara,  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  Como,  Lodi,  Bergamo,  and  other  territories.* 
The  Pope  forbade  him  to  bear  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar  during  the  abeyance  of  the  Empire.  Visconti 
obeyed,  and  styled  himself  Lord  of"  Milan.  As  yet 
there  wa«?  no  open  liostiiity  ;  hnt  (Jeiioa  had  expelled 
her  Ghibeliine  eitizeus.  The  exiles  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  Lomhar<l  force  furnished  by  the 
Visconti.  The  city  was  besieged,  reduced  to  extrem- 
itj.    The  Genoese  summoned  Robert  King  of  Naples 

1  Muratori,  Annali  d'  Itaiia,  mb  ann.  1320. 
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to  their  aid  ;  they  made  over  to  him  the  Seignory  of 
the  city  ;  but  the  new  Lord  of  Genoa  could  not  repel 
the  besieging  army,  which  still  pressed  on  its  opera- 
tions.  On  the  2dth  April,  1320,  Robert  of  Naples 

set  out  to  visit  tlie  Pope  at  Avignon.  The  fate  of 
Italy  was  determined  in  their  long  and  amicable  cuii- 
I'ereuce.  The  Kin*^  had  bestowed  on  Juhn  the  Pope- 
dom, John  would  bestow  on  Robert  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  Cardinal  Bertrand  de  Foyet,  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal  averred  (and  thej 
were  not  men  to  want  enemies),  the  natural  son  of  the 
Pope,  was  sent  as  the  Legate  of  the  Roman  See  into 
Lombardy.  The  Pope,  during  the  vaeaiuy  of  the 
Empire  (and  the  Empire,  if  he  had  his  will,  would  be 
long  vacant),  claimed  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
perial realm.^ 

In  the  next  year  King  Robert  was  created,  by  the 
Robert  of  Pope*s  mandate,  Vicar  of  Italy  din  ing  the 
Naples  vicar.  aJjeyance  of  tlie  Empire.  The  Pope  was  pre- 
pared to  maintain  his  Vicar,  to  crush  the  audacious 
Ghibellines,  who  had  not  withdrawn  from  the  siege  of 
Genoa,  with  all  the  arms,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
within  his  power.  The  Inquisition  was  commanded  to 
inNtituie  a  process  uf  heresy  against  Matteo  Visconti 
and  his  sons,  against  Can  Grande,  against  Passejino, 
Lord  of  Mantua,  against  the  Marquis  of  Este,  Lord  of 
Ferrara,  and  all  the  other  heads  of  the  Ghibellines. 
The  Princes  protested  their  zealous  orthodoxy:  their 
sole  crime  was  resistance  to  this  new  usurpation  of  the 


i*'De  jure  est  Icgendum  qucKl  varaiWe  imporio  ....  ejus  juripdirtio, 
regimen  et  dis{>o»iUo  ad  sutnmum  routiticcm  devulvuntur,  cui  in  per^outk 
B.  Petri,  cstestia  simul  et  tefreni  Iiupt^rii  jum  Dem  Ipsa  oommiait.**— • 
Boll,  dated  1817.  Corop«re  Planck,  t.  p.  118. 
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Pope.^  Bot  the  Pope  relied  not  on  iiis  spintnal  anns. 
France  was  ever  ready  to  furnish  gallant  Knights  and 
Barons  on  any  adventure,  especially  where  they  might 

adorn  their  brilliant  arms  with  the  Cross.  Philip,  the 
son  of  diaries  of  Valois,  descended  the  Alps  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men-at-anns ;  the  Guelfs  flocked 
to  his  standard ;  he  was  joined  by  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
But  the  French  Prince,  encompassed  by  the  wily  Via* 
conti  with  a  larger  force,  either  won  by  his  unexpected 
and  politic  courtesy,  or,  as  the  Guclls  bitterly  declared, 
over-bnbed,  at  all  events  glad  to  extricate  himseit  from 
his  perilous  position,  retreated  beyond  the  Alps  without 
Striking  a  bIow«  Still,  though  Vercelli  fell  before  the 
conquering  Visconti,  the  Cardinal  Legate  maintained 
his  haughty  tone.  He  sent  to  command  the  Milanese 
to  submit  to  the  Vicar  named  by  the  Pope,  King  Rob- 
ert of  Naples:  his  messenger,  a  priest,  was  thrown 
into  prison. 

The  next  year 'more  formidable  preparations  were 
made.    A  large  army  was  levied  and  placed  under  the 

command  of  Raymond  de  Cardona,  an  experienced 
General.  Frederick  of  Austria  was  invited  to  join  the 
league ;  his  brother  Henry  came  down  the  Alps,  on 
the  German  side,  with  a  body  of  men. 

The  spiritual  battle  was  waged  with  equal  vigor.  A 
Council  was  held  at  Brogolio,  near  Alexan-  couueu  ot 
dria.    Matteo  Visconti  was  arraigned  as  a 

Good  Muratori  had  btiforu  f^poken  of  the  immoderate  iofluencc  of  Robert 
of  ]R«pIeB  over  tiie  Pope;  ho  proceeds:  Che  I  Re  e  Principi  della  tena 
fkoemo  guerm,  e  una  pension  duiw,  me  inevitabile  di  qneslo  m^efo  mondo 

.  .  .  Ma  sempre  texii  a  dcMderare  ch6  il  saeerdozio,  istituto  da  Dio  per 

benp  (i*AV  animii.  e  per  aeminar  la  pa^^f.  T>on  entri  ad  ajutare,  e  fomontar  lo 
ainbiti(>^e  vogtie  dc'  Princ  ipi  t<  rr(jiu,e  ittolto  jpitt  guwdi  dall*  ombuioiie  so 
•ieeto."  — Amial.  sub  onu. 
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profane  enemy  of  tlie  Church,  as  tiie  impious  and  cruel 
perpetnitor  of  all  crimes  and  sins,  the  ravening  depop- 
viator  of  Lombardy.^  He  had  contomaciouslj  pr^ 
vented  any  one  from  passing  his  frontier  with  the  Papal 
Bull  of  excommunication  ;  he  had  resisted  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  endeavored  to  rescue  a  heretic  female  named 
Manfrcdi ;  he  was  a  necromancer,  invoked  devils,  and 
took  their  counsel ;  he  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body ;  for  two  yean  he  had  resisted  the  Papal  moni- 
tion. He  was  pronounced  to  be  degraded,  deprived  of 
his  military  belt,  incapacitated  from  holding  any  civil 
office,  and  condemned,  witli  all  his  posterity,  to  ever- 
lastiiii:^  infamy.^  The  land  was  under  an  interdict ;  his 
estates,  and  those  of  all  liis  partisan*;,  declared  confis- 
cate ;  indulgences  were  freely  offered  to  all  who  would 
join  the  crusade,  as  against  a  Saracen.  Henry  of  Aus- 
tria was  received  in  Brescia  with  two  thousand  men- 
at-arms  :  the  had  purcliased  this  suj^port  by  one 
hundred  thousand  golden  Eorins.  The  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  did 
not  fear  to  publish  the  Bull  of  excommunication.^  But 
Heniy  of  Henry  of  Austria  found  that  it  was  not  ia 
Aiutete.       ^jjg  interest  of  a  candidate  for  the  Empire  to 

I  Teb.  90, 1882.  CoDemam  Bngoliense,  apud  L«bb«,  1399. 
s  Poblid>  e  confmab  tntto  le  scooiQaiclM  e  gl*  intordett!  contra  U  p«r- 
tnuL  di  Muttco  Yiftconti.  de'  suoi  figiiaott  0  ikotori,  e  dellc  di  Itii  cittk,  col 

(wnfisco  di:'  boni,  Bcliiavitu  delle  persono  come  se  si  (ratta-^c  dc'  Saran  ni. 
Fiirono  imcora  aperti  tutti  i  tesori  dellp  TndiiliTPnze  e  del  ju'rdfuio  (K-'  pec- 
cati,  a  thi  proudeva  ia  Croce  e  J'  armi  couLra  di  questi  prelcsi  Kretici."  — 
If nntori,  Bttb  mh.  1829. 

•  Compare  If  anttori  daring  tha  yean  18I9t  1890, 1831, 1898,  for  the  acts 
of  thb  furious  Patriarch,  supported  by  the  no  less  furious  Legate,  Bertrand 
de  Pofrt,'e1tn  (Pnyft).  Fosoolo  says,  with  justicf,  *' Era  pr^tr  omieida,  e 
ft;dt;rat4>  j«Htt*llite  d«f  quel  Cardinal  di  Pogpetto  il  qualo  un  anno  o  dsie  dopo 
U  morte  di  Dante  and6  a  Ravenna  a  dessottcrrar  lo  sue  cencri."  —  Discorso 
tal  Teste  di  Duite,  pp.  90»  80K. 
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war  on  the  partisans  of  the  Empire.  **I  come/'  he 
said  to  the  Gnelfic  exiles  from  Bergamo,  not  to  crush 
bat  to  raise  those  who  keep  their  fealty  to  the  Empire." 

He  refused  forty  thousand  florins  for  their  reinstate- 
ment in  Keriianio,  and  retii'ed  to  Verona.  There  he 
was  magnificently  enterUiined,  received  sixty  thousand 
florins  from  the  Ghibelline  league,  and  retired  to  Ge> 
many. 

Matteo  Visconti  was  only  more  assiduous,  on  account 

of  his  exconimiiniration,  in  visiting  churches,  hv  sueh 
acts  of  devotion  making  public  profession  of  his  Catho- 
lic faith  ;  but  he  was  seventy-two  years  old :  he  died 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  affiiirs,  and  left  Jmsa, 
his  five  sons  and  their  descendants  to  maintain  the 
power  and  glory  of  his  house,  who  were  to  piwoke, 
from  more  impartial  posterity,  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation for  far  worse  crimes  than  the  heresy  imputed  to 
him  by  Pope  John. 

The  great  battle  of  Muhldorf,  between  the  rival 
claimants  for  the  Empire,  changed  the  aspect  Bept  28.1m 
of  affiurs.^  Louis  of  Bavaria  triumphed.  Hia  Mtthuoff. 
advi  rsary,  Frederick  of  .Vii^uia,  was  his  prisoner.  He 
communicated  his  success  to  the  Pope.-  The  Pope 
answered  coldly,  exhorting  him  to  treat  his  illustrious 
captive  with  humanity,  and  offering  his  interposition, 
as  if  Louis  had  won  no  victory,  and  the  award  of  the 
Empire  rested  with  himself. 

Louis  could  not  doubt  the  implacable  hostility  of  the 

<  Ctaipan  the  nccoant  of  tfi«  Imttle  in  Boebmer,  Fontes  Bemin  Germ.  I. 
p.  161;  and  Joumes  Tietorinus,  ibid.  p.  393. 
*  There  i«  a  Ptrangc  ston*  in  the  Lib.  de  Due.  Bavariro  (apiid  Boehmer, 

Fontes\  that  T.nni^.  .ifter  the  battle.  '•>  nt  letters  of  snhmi«*jnii  to  thv  IVipe, 
irhicb  wt:r«  t'ul$>itied  by  his  Chain-fllnr,  I'lrif  of  Au^^ljurg,  aa  those  of 
Frederick  II.  bad  been  hy  Peter  de  Vaieu.  —  Fontes,  i.  142. 
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pope,  at  least  his  determination  not  to  leave  him  in 
quiet  and  uncontested  possession  of  the  Empire.  In 
eelf-defence  he  must  seek  new  alliances.  As  Emperor 
now,  by  the  judgment,  he  might  suppose,  of  the  Grod 
of  battles,  it  was  his  duty  to  maintain  the  lights  of 
the  Empire,  and  those  rights  cunii)rchcn(U'tl  at  least  the 
cities  of  Lombardy.  Robert  of  Naples  aimed  mani- 
festly, if  not  undisguisedly,  at  the  kiii<:(lom  of  Italy : 
it  was  rumored  that  he  had  assumed  the  title.  The 
June  13,  1^0]^  had  pToclaimed  him  Vicar  of  the  vacant 
^*  Empire.  The  Cardinal  Legate  was  in  person 
conilialinir  at  the  head  of  the  armies  which  were  to 
subdue  all  Lombardy  to  the  sway  ot  the  Vicar  or  Kin<2;. 
Louis  entered  into  encrniicments  with  his  GhibeHine 
subjects*  His  ambassador.  Count  Bertholdt  de  NyffeUy^ 
sent  an  admonition  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  at  Piacenza 
to  commit  no  further  hostilities  on  the  territory  of  the 
Empire.  The  Cardiiial  repHed  that  he  held  the  terri- 
tory in  his  master's  name  during  tlie  vacancy  of  the 
Empire ;  he  was  astonished  that  a  Catholic  prince  like 
Louis  of  Bavaria  should  confederate  with  the  heretical 
Viscontls.  Eight  hundred  men-at-arms  arrived  at  Mil- 
an ;  the  city  was  saved  from  the  besieging  army  of  the 
Legate  and  the  King  of  Naples. 

The  Pope  resolved  to  crush  the  dangerous  league 
pot.€in8ti-  growing  up  among  the  Ghibellines.  On  Oo- 
^in^fh  tobor  9,  1^23,  a  year  after  the  hatUe  of 
Muhldorf,  he  instituted  a  process  at  AvignoQ 
against  Louis  of  Bavaria.  He  arraigned  Louis  of  pre* 
sumption  in  assuming  the  titk%  and  usurping  the  power 
of  the  King  of  tlie  Romans,  before  the  Pope  had  ex- 
amined and  given  judgment  on  the  contested  election, 

I  Joumts  yjctoriatiSi  p.  89S. 
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especially  in  granting  the  Marqoisate  of  Brandenburg 
to  Us  own  son.  Louis  was  admonished  to  lay  down  all 
his  power,  to  appear  personally  before  the  Court  of 

AvigTinn  witliiii  tliR'u  months,  there  to  receive  the 
Papal  sentence.  All  eccle^^iastics,  patriarchs,  archbish- 
ops, and  bishops,  under  pain  of  deprivation  and  forfeit- 
ure of  all  privileges  and  feuds  which  they  held  of  the 
Church — all  secular  persons,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munitration  and  interdict — were  forbidden  to  render 
furtiier  fealty  or  alletriance  to  Louis  as  King  of  the 
Romans  ;  all  oaths  of  fealtv  ^vere  annulled.  Louis 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  Avignon,  not  to  con- 
test the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  but  to  obtain  a  pro- 
longation of  the  period  assigned  for  his  appearance. 
In  his  apolofiry  he  took  bolder  ground.  For  ten  years 
he  had  been  King  of  the  Romans;  .uhI  he  declared  the 
inter})usition  now  obtruded  by  the  Pope  to  be  an  inva- 
^oo  of  his  rights.  To  the  charge  of  alliance  with  the 
Viscontis  he  pleaded  ignorance  of  their  heretical  tenets. 
He  even  ventured  to  retort  insinuations  of  heresy 
•gainst  the  Pope,  as  having  sanctioned  the  betrayal  of 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional  bv  the  Minorite  fi  iars. 
Finally  he  ap])ealed  to  a  General  Council,  at  which  he 
d«  >^ired  his  intention  to  be  present."  ^ 

Yet  once  more  be  strove  to  soften  the  inexorable 
Pope.  He  had  already  revoked  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar  borne  by  Galeazzo  Yisconti.  His  ambassadors 
presented  an  humble  pnpjihVation  to  the  Pope  seated  on 
his  throne,  for  the  extension  of  the  time  i'or  liis  appear- 
ance at  Avignon.  The  answer  of  John  was  even 
more  insultingly  imperious.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
ootttrary  to  the  Pontifical  decree,  persisted  in  calling 

1  Dated  Nuremberg,  Oct.  1323. 
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himself  King  of  the  Romans ;  not  merely  was  he  in 
league  with  the  Viscontis,  but  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  Marquis  of  Este,  who  had  got  posaession  of  Feiv 
rara.  They  too  were  heretics,  as  were  all  who  opposed 
the  Pope.  Louis  liud  presuiiij^iuously  disturbed  Robert 
Kinir  of  Naples  in  his  office  of  Vicar  of  Italy,  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Pope."  ^ 

Against  the  Visconti  Pope  John  urged  on  his  cm- 
oaptimor    sade:  it  was  a  relicnous  war.    The  Cardinal 

thi-  fit  pal 

ucuvrd.  Legate  was  dc'leiitcd  with  p*eat  lo^s  before 
Lodi.  The  Papal  General,  Kayuioud  de  Cardona,  was 
attacked  and  made  prisoner  near  Vaprio:  he  was  taken 
to  Milan,  but  made  his  escape  to  Monza,  afterwards  to 
Avignon.  According  to  one  acoonnt,  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti  liad  connive  d  at  the  flight  of  Cardona.  Tiie  Gen- 
eral declared  at  Avignon  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  the  Visconti,  but  that  Galeasjzo  was  pre- 
pared to  hold  Milan  for  himself  with  fifteen  hundred 
men-at-arms,  subject  to  the  Pope.^  John  would  have 
consented  to  this  compact  with  the  heretical  Visconti, 
but  he  could  not  act  without  the  consent  of  the  King 
of  Naples.  Robert  demanded  tiiat  the  Visconti  should 
join  with  all  their  forces  to  expel  the  Emperor  from 
Italj.  The  wily  Visconti  sought  to  be  master  himself^ 
not  to  create  a  King  in  Italy.  He  broke  off  abruptly 
the  secret  negotiations,  and  a]>[)licd  himself  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  and  the  castle  of  Milan. 

The  war  was  again  a  fierce  crusade  against  heretical 
Bxcommu.  contumacious  enemies  of  the  Pope  and 

qJ^{^^  of  religion.  A  new  anathema  was  launched 
y*^^'     against  the  Visconti,  reciting  at  length  all 

1  Tlnynaldus,  Jan.  5, 1324. 

^  Morigia,  LiiLcST.  B.I.tzii  Mnntoii,  Ana.  d'  XtaliA,  aub  ana. 
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their  heresies,  in  which,  except  their  obstiiiate  Ghibel- 
linlsm,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  heresy.   It  was 

asserted  that  the  graudmotlier  of  ^latteo  Visconti  and 
t^vu  other  females  of  his  house  had  been  burned  for 
that  crime.  Matteo,  now  dead,  labored  under  suspi* 
cion  of  having  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body* 
Graleazzo  was  thought  to  be  implicated  in  this  heredi- 
tary guilt.  The  rest  of  the  charges  were  more  likely 
to  be  true :  acts  of  atrocious  tyranny,  sacrileges  perpe- 
trated during  war,  which  they  had  dared  to  wage 
against  the  Legate  of  the  Pope. 

The  Pope  proceeded  to  the  excommunication  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Twice  had  he  issued  his  Excommu- 
process  :  tlie  two  months  were  passed  ;  Louis  HjJ^U*' 
had  not  appeared.  On  the  21st  of  March  the 
sentence  was  promulgated  with  all  its  solemn  formali- 
ties. Excommunication  was  not  all :  still  severer  pen- 
alties awaited  him  if  he  did  not  present  himself  in 
humility  at  the  footstool  of  the  Papal  throne  witlun 
tlircv  weeks.  By  this  Bull  all  prelates  and  ecclesiastics 
were  ibrbidden  to  render  him  allegiance  as  King  of  the 
Komans ;  all  cities  and  commonalties  and  private  per- 
sons, though  pardoned  for  their  contumacy  up  to  the 
present  time,  were  under  ban  for  all  ftiture  acts  of  feal- 
ty ;  all  oaths  were  annulled.  Tlie  Bull  of  excommuni- 
cation was  affixed  to  the  cathedral  doors  of  Avignon, 
ud  ordered  to  be  published  by  the  ecclesiastical  Elec- 
tors of  Grermany.^ 

Pope  John  had  yet  but  partially  betrayed  his  ulti- 
mate purpose  —  no  less  than  to  depose  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, and  to  transfer  the  Imperial  crown  to  tlie  King 
of  France.    Another  son  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Philip 
I  Shioeck,  p.  71.  OeUenfcfaUgeri  fub  aim. 
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the  Long,  had  died  without  male  issue*  Charles  the 
Fair,  the  last  of  the  nnhleased  race,  had  sought,  imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  a  divorce  from  his  adulterous 

wife,  Blanche  of  BourbonJ  The  canon  law  admitted 
n<jt  this  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  sacrament,  bat 
it  could  be  declared  null  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
Pope  on  the  most  distant  consanguinity  between  the 
parties.  Tet  this  marriage  had  taken  place  under  a 
Papal  dispensation ;  a  new  subterfuge  must  be  sought : 
it  was  hickily  found  that  Clement  V.,  in  his  dispensa- 
tion, had  lelt  unnoticed  some  still  more  rcniute  bpiritual 
relationship.  Charles  the  Fair  was  empowered  to  mar- 
ry again.  His  consort  was  the  daughter  of  the  Fm- 
peror  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  A  Papal  dispensation 
removed  the  objection  of  as  close  consanguinity  as  in 
the  former  case  —  a  dispensation  easily  <:ranted,  for  the 
connection,  if  not  suggested  by  the  Pope,  singularly 
agreed  with  his  ambitious  policy.  It  broke  the  Lux- 
emburg party,  the  main  support  of  Louis  of  Bavaria ; 
it  carried  over  the  suflfran^e  of  the  chivalrous  but  versap 
tile  John  of  Bohemia,  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  the 
brother  of  the  Queeu  of  France.  John  of  Bohemia 
appeared  with  his  uncle,  the  Archhi>hop  of  Treves, 
p^i^i^  and  took  part  in  all  the  rejoicings  at  the  con^ 
nation  of  his  sister  in  Paris.  His  son  was 
married,  still  more  to  rivet  tlie  bond  of  union,  to  a 
French  princess ;  his  younger  son  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  Court  of  France.  Charles  the  Fair  came 
to  Toulouse  to  preside  over  the  Floral  Games :  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Avignon.   The  Pope,  the  King  of 

^  It  wu  reported  thst  Blancho  of  Boorboii  ooDtiiined  her  licentious  lilb 
in  her  prhon  in  ChateAu-Gaillard.  Sho  WAS  pfoguiit  bjr  her  keqier,  or  If 
lome  one  else. — ContinuAt.  Nangis. 
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France,  King  Robert  of  Naples,  met  to  partition  out 
the  greater  part  of  Christendoiii — to  France  the  Em- 
pire, to  Robert  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

But  the  avowed  dcteniiiuation  to  wrest  the  Euipu'e 
froin  Germany  loiised  a  general  opposition  G«nnany. 
beyond  the  Khine.  I^ouls  held  a  Diet,  early  in  the 
spring,  at  Frankfort.  The  prochunation  issued  firom 
this  Diet  was  in  a  tone  of  high  defiance.^  It  taunted 
John,  "who  called  himself  the  XXII.**,  as  the  enemy 
of  peace,  and  as  dehberately  inflaming  war  in  the 
Empire  lor  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Papacy."  **  He 
had  been  so  blinded  by  his  wicicedness  as  to  abuse  one 
of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  binding  where  he  should  loose, 
loosening  where  he  should  bind.  He  had  condemned 
as  lieretics  many  pious  and  blameless  Catholics,  whose 
only  crime  was  their  attachment  to  the  Empire."  "He 
will  not  remember  that  Constantine  drew  forth  the 
*Pope  Silvester  from  a  cave  in  which  he  lay  hid,  and 
in  his  generous  prodigality  bestowed  all  the  liberty 
and  honor  possessed  by  the  Church.  In  return,  the 
successor  of  Silvester  seeks  by  every  means  to  destroy 
the  holy  Empire  and  her  true  vassals."  The  protest 
examined  at  great  length  ail  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pope,  his  disputing  the  election  of  Louis  at  Frankfort 
by  the  majority  of  the  Electors  and  the  coronation 
of  Louis  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  his  absolution  of  the  vas- 
sals of  the  Empire  from  their  oaths,  "  a  wicked  proc- 
uration of  perjury  1  the  act  not  of  a  Vicar  of  Christ, 
hut  of  a  cruel  and  lawless  tyrant  I "   It  further  deniea 

1  The  long  docamcnt  may  be  read  in  Baluzius,  \itm  Pap.  Aveu.  i.  p. 
478,  ti  »eq.  i  imperfectly  in  Raynaldua,  sub  ann.  1324  about  April  S4. 
Another  protest,  in  ATeDtinne,  Annal.  Boic,  and  in  Goldastnf,  dated  at 
BatJstMHi,  Aug.  (Christitt  Serretor  Dommnt^  is  not  anthentie,  aeeording  ti^ 
OeUenscblager  and  Boduner,  Begesta,  p*  49. 
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the  right  of  the  Pope  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
Bmpire  during  a  vacancy,  as  utterly  without  ground  or 
precedent.  Moreover,  the  Pope  had  attacked  Christ 
hunself,  his  ever  blessed  Mother,  and  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles, by  rejecting  the  evaiigehc  doctrinu  of  absolute 
poverty."  * 

The  last  sentence  divulged  the  quarter  from  which 
came  forth  this  fearless  manifesto.  The  Spiritual  Fran- 
spiritoaUMa  dscaus  wm  thromrhout  Germany  become  the 

t:^.     rtanch  allies  of  th!  Pope's  enemy.    Men  of 

the  profoundest  learning  brgfin  with  intrepid  diligence 

to  examine  the  whole  question  of  the  Papal  power  — 
men  w^ho  swayed  the  populace  began  to  fill  their 
ears  with  denunciations  of  Papal  ambition,  arrogance, 
wealth.    The  Dominicans  of  course,  adverse  to  the 

Franciscans,  tried  in  vain  to  stem  the  torrent ;  for 
all  the  higher  clergy,  the  weultliier  monks  in  Ger- 
many, were  now  united  with  the  barefoot  friars.  The ' 
Pope  had  but  two  stead&st  adherents,  old  enemies  of 
Louis,  the  Bishops  of  Passau  and  Strasburg.  No  one 
treated  the  King  of  the  Romans  as  under  exconununi- 
cation.  The  Canons  of  Fieisingon  reftised  to  receive 
a  Bishop,  an  adherent  of  the  Pope.  The  Domini- 
cans at  Ratisbon  and  Landshut  closed  their  churches ; 
the  people  refused  them  all  alms ;  they  were  compelled 
by  hunger  to  resume  their  smrices.    Many  cities  igno- 

*  "Nonsuffecit  in  Imperium  ....  in  ipfum  DoininTira  .Tesnm  ChristtTni 
Ri^jfem  Roj'iirn.  et  Doininiim  Dominornm,  I'riiicippm  Re;^uin  terrw,  et  ejns 
gaaclitj^imam  luatrem,  qute  ejusdem  voU  et  (»tatu»  cum  lilio  tn  obscrvantid 
pauptrtaHi  tisdtf  et  sattctniik  Apofltoloram  oolloginm  ipMram  denigraado 
vftam  et  «cttit  instii^gent,  et  in  doctrinam  eTangeKcam  de  panpertate  altie- 
simft  .  .  .  quod  fundamentam  non  solum  snft  ma]&  vit&  ei  a  mundi  con- 
tomptu  a1i«?na  conattv  erertete  et  iunetifio  dogmate,  et TenenatA  doctrinft,** 
&€.,&c  — F.  494. 
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minioiisl  J  expelled  thoee  prelates  who  would  pnblisli  the 

Papal  Bulls.  At  Stra.sburg  a  priest  who  attempted  to 
fix  it  on  the  duois  ui  the  cathedral  was  thi*own  into  the 
Iihine«  The  Dominicans  who  refused  to  perfonu  dir 
vme  semca  were  driven  from  the  ctty*^ 

King  Charles  of  France,  trusting  in  the  awe  of  the 
Papal  excommunications  and  the  ardent  prom-  July,  mi. 
ises  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  advanced  in  great  state  to 
Bar-sur-Aube,  where  he  expected  some  of  the  Electors 
and  a  great  body  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  to  appear  - 
and  lay  the  Imperial  crown  at  his  feet,  Leopold  of 
Austria  came  alone.  The  German  Queen  of  France 
had  died,  in  premature  childbirth,  at  Issoudon,  on  the 
return  of  the  Court  from  Avignon.^  The  connection 
was  dissolved  which  hound  the  King  of  Bohemia  to  the 
French  interest :  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  he  had 
become  again  a  German.  He  wrote  to  the  Pope  that 
lie  could  not  consent  to  despoil  the  Geniuui  Princes 
of  their  noblest  privilege,  the  election  to  the  Empire. 
The  eccl^iastical  Electors  stood  aloof.  Leopold  was 
resolved  at  any  price  to  revenge  himself  on  Louis 
of  Bavaria^  and  to  rescue  his  brother  Frederick  from 
captivity .3  The  King  of  France  advanced  thirty  thou- 
sand marks  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  war.  At  the 
same  time  the  Pope  issued  a  fourth  process  against  Louis 

J  Bnrpinfli,  Hist.  Bavar.  i\.  86. 

2  She  died  April,  1324.  .luly  5,  Chftrits  married  hia  cousin-gcrman,  the 
daught<:r  of  Louib,  Count  of  Evreux.  The  Pupe,  in  other  cases  so  difticult| 
rfKwikod  tibe  pions  by  permitting  fhlt  maRmgo  of  eoQsiiUigwiiMll. 

*      in  Albert.  Argant  (Afraa  UiBtkiQiii)  the  detliogt  of  Leopold  widi 

a  fiimous  iMclOiimncer,  who  promltod  to  deliver  Froderick  from  prison. 

T!ii'  devil  apprarrd  to  Frederick  as  n  poor  fohrdar,  on'erine;  to  transport  him 
away  in  a  cloth.  Frodcriek  made  the  !«itrn  of  the  cro«<«,  the  devil  dijsnp- 
p^ared.  Frederick  entrtiated  h'lA  guards  to  give  him  some  relics,  and  to 
praj  tiiat  he  ahould  not  be  collared  oat  of  captivity. — P.  IM* 
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of  Bavaria :  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Ayignon  !n  Oc- 
tober. All  ecclesiastics  who  had  acknowledged  the 
King  were  declared  under  suspension  and  excommuni- 
cation ;  all  lav  men  under  interdict.  ITie  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg  was  commanded  to  publish  the  Bull.' 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  ^vedding  of  Louis  of 
Bayaria  with  the  daughter  of  William  of  Holland  at 
Cologne,  John  of  Bohemia  and  the  three  ecclesiastical 
Electors  had  vouchsafed  their  j)resence.  In  a  diet  at 
Frb.a^ifflj.  Ratisbon  Louis  laid  before  the  States  of  the 
boa.  £mpire  his  proclamation  against  the  Pope, 
and  his  appeal  to  a  General  CounciL  Not  one  of  the 
States  refused  its  adherence ;  the  Papal  Bnlb  against 
the  Emperor  were  rejected,  those  who  dared  to  publish 
them  banished.  The  Archbishop  ot  Saltzburg  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  the  Empire.^  Even  Leopold  of 
Austria  made  advances  towards  reconciliation.  He 
sent  the  imperial  crown  and  jewels  to  Louis ;  he  only 
urged  the  release  of  his  brother  irom  captivity. 

Leuis,  infatuated  by  his  success,  refused  these  over- 
tures.  But  the  gold  of  France  began  to  work.  Leo- 
pold was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Austrian  and 
German  force*  Louis  was  obhged  to  break  up  the 
siege  of  Burgau  and  take  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  his 
ciuu|j,  munitions,  and  treasures.  The  feeble  German 
princes  again  looked  towards  France.    A  great  meet- 

Endof  jm.  ^"S       ^'^^^     Rhense  near  Coblentz.  The 
Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne  with  Leopold 
'^'"^      of  Austria  met  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope 

1  July  18.  Villani,  ix.  204.  Martene,  Anccdot.  Ochlcnschlager,  Urk- 
imdenboch,  xlii.  106.  iiaynaidi  (imperfect).  The  Pope  condemns  Louis 
•a  th«  fftQtor  of  thow  iMnlioi,  HIImio  of  Lombor^jr,  UaniUo  of  Padoci 
Jolio  of  Ghent 

tAng.  BoehimriMBittodoabttiioDiotof  RsdilMiB. 
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and  Oharles  of  France.  The  election  of  the  Einp;  of 
France  to  the  Empire  was  proposed,  almost  carried.^ 
Berthold  of  Buchcck^  the  commander  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  at  CoblentZi  rose.  He  appealed  with  great  elo- 
quence to  the  German  piide.  Would  they,  to  gratify 
the  arbitrary  passions  of  the  Pope,  inflict  eternal  dis- 
grace on  the  German  Empire,  and  elect  a  foreigner  to 
the  throne  ?  "  Some  attempt  was  made  to  compromise 
the  dispute  by  the  election  of  the  King  of  France  only 
£ir  his  life;  bat  the  Oernums  were  too  keen-sighted 
and  suspicions  to  fall  into  this  snare. 

Louis  had  learned  wisdom  ;  the  only  safe  course  was 
reconciliation  with  his  rival  ;  and  Frederick  of  Austria 
had  pined  too  long  in  prison  not  to  accede  to  any  terms 
c£  release.  Lonis  yisited  his  captive  at  Transnitz:  the 
terms  were  easily  arranged  between  parties  ^naty  with 
so  eager  for  a  treaty,  Frederick  surrendered 
all  right  and  title  to  the  Emjiire ;  Leopold  gave  up  all 
which  his  house  had  usurped  irom  the  Empire ;  he 
and  his  brothers  were  to  swear  eternal  fealQr  to  Louis» 
against  every  one,  priest  or  layman,  by  name  ag^unst 
him  who  called  himself  Pope.  Certain  counts  and 
knights  were  to  guarantee  the  treaty.  Burgau  and 
Reisenberg  were  to  be  surrendered  to  Bavaria;  Ste- 
phen, son  of  Louis,  was  to  many  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Frederick* 

The  Pope  and  the  Austrian  party  were  alike  as- 
tounded by  this  sudden  pacification.  The  Pope  at  once 
declared  the  treaty  null  and  void.  Leopold  May  4. 
rushed  to  arms.  But  the  high-minded  Fredeiick  would 
not  stoop  to  a  breach  of  faith.  He  had  but  to  utter 
his  wish,  and  the  Pope  had  absolved  him  from  all  his 

^  Albert.  Argentiii.   Kajruaid.  sub  aim.  Sciioudt.    Si^oudi,  p. 
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oaths.  Tliev  were  already  declared  null,  as  sworn  to 
an  excommunicated  person,  and  therefore  of  no  valid- 
ilj.  The  Pope  forbade  him  to  return  to  prison  ;^  but 
he  publiflhed  letten  declaring  his  sntnender  of  bis  title 
to  die  Empire,  admonished  his  brother  to  desist  from 
hostilities,  and  end-  a\  <>red  to  reconcile  the  Pope  with 
Louis.  He  had  sworn  to  more  than  he  could  fulhl: 
be  returned  to  Munich  to  offer  himself  again  as  a  pris- 
oner. There  was  a  strife  of  geDerosity ;  the  rivals  be- . 
came  ihe  closest  friends,  ate  at  the  same  table,  slept  in 
Jniyso.  tlie  same  bed.^  The  Pope  wrote  to  the  King 
of  France,  exj)ressing  his  utter  a.^tulli^lunent  at  this 
strange  and  incredible  German  honesty.* 

The  friends  agreed  to  cancel  the  former  treaty — a 
new  one  was  made.  Both,  as  one  person,  were  to  have 
equal  right  and  title  to  the  Empire,  to  be  brothers,  and 
each  alike  King  of  the  Romans  and  adniiTiistrator  of 
the  Empire.  On  each  alternate  day  the  names  of 
Louis  and  of  Frederick  shonld  take  precedence  in  the 
instruments  of  state;  no  weighty  affiuis  were  to  be 
determined  bnt  by  common  consent ;  the  great  fieft  to 
be  grantetl,  Immage  received,  by  both;  if  one  set  out 
for  Italy,  the  other  was  to  rule  in  Germany.  There 
was  to  be  one  common  Imperial  Judge,  one  Secretary 
of  State.  The  seat  of  goremment  was  to  change 
every  half  or  quarter  of  a  year.  There  were  to  be 
two  great  seals  ;  on  that  of  Louis  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick, on  that  of  Frederick  the  name  of  Ltiuis  stood 
first.   The  two  Princes  swore  before  their  confessors 

1  Bull "  Ad  BMtraiB.**  Bftjmald.  s«b^  aan.  OtWwiiwhTagar. 

9  See  the  authorities  in  Schmidt,  p.  265. 

*  FamiliaritiK  amicitia  i!!-<nHn  dnrnm  inorf^diMli's.^'  —  RajnaM.  tub 
Aiw.  Bead  Schiller')}  flue  tes,  Duutdchd  Irdue,  VYerke,  b.  ix.  p.  199. 
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to  keep  their  oath:  ten  great  vaflsab  were  the  wit* 

nesses. 

This  singular  treaty  was  kept  secret ;  as  it  transpired, 
all  parties,  except  the  Austrian,  broke  out  into  dissatis- 
frction.^  The  Electors  declared  it  an  invasion  of  their 
li^ts.  TXe  Pope  condemned  the  impiety  of  Frederick 
in  daring  to  ^ter  into  this  intimate  awocialion  with 
one  under  excommunication.  Another  plan  was  pro- 
posed, that  Louis  should  rule  in  Italy,  Frederick  in 
Gennany,  This  was  more  perilons  to  the  Pontiff:  he 
wrote  to  Charles  of  France  to  reproTe  him  for  his  6lng- 
gishness  and  inaetiTity  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
interests. 

The  Austrian  party  under  Leopold  began  to  liope 
that  as  Louis  was  proscribed  by  the  inexora-  Di«thof 

Leopold  of 

ble  hatred  of  the  Pope,  his  Holiness  would  aium*. 
he  persuaded  to  acknowledge  Frederick.   The  Arcb« 

bishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologiii',  and  their  brothers  the 
Counts  of  Bucheck  and  Virneburg,  repaired  to  Avig- 
non.   Duke  Albert,  the  brother  of  Frederick  and  of 
Leopold,  urged  this  conclosion.   But  the  Pope  was  too 
deep!}'  pledged  by  his  passions  and  by  his  promises  to 
Charles  of  France  :  the  Austrians  obtained  only  bland 
and  unuicaning  words.    The  death  of  Leopold  of 
Austria,  before  the  great  Diet  of  the  Empire,  sum- 
moned to  Spires,  seemed  at  once  to  quench  Di«roi 
the  strife.  Frederick  withdrew  from  the  con-  ^  ^ 
test  Louis  of  Bavaria  met  the  Diet  as  undis-  vmA,  ism. 
puted  Emperor;  he  even  ventured  to  conimuuicato  his 
determination  to  descend  into  Italy,  his  long-meditated 
plan  of  long-provoked  vengeance  against  the  Pope. 
There  were  some  faint  murmurs  among  the  ecclesiasti** 

1  YiUoni,  ix.  c.  34.   Schmidt,  p.  265. 
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cal  Electon  that  he  was  still  under  the  ban  of  excom- 
miinication.     That  ban,'*  rejoined  Loois,  jonraelyes 

have  taught  me  to  despise :  to  the  pious  and  learned 
Italians  it  is  cvi-n  more  despicable."* 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  now  that  Germany,  if  it  acknowl- 
edged not,  yet  acquiesced  in  his  kingly  title,  determined 
Louiam«d.  assoTt  his  imperial  rights  in  Italy.  The 
di^eot  on  implacable  Pope  compelled  bim  to  seek  allids 
in  all  (quarters,  and  to  carry  on  the  contest 
wherever  he  might  hope  for  success.  None  of  toe 
great  German  feudatories  obeyed  the  summons  to  At- 
tend him.  They  were  bonnd  by  their  ^Balty  to  app«ar 
at  his  coronation  in  Rome,  but  that  coronation  they 
might  think  remote  and  doubtful.  Tlie  prelates,  the 
ecclesiastical  Electors,  would  hardly  accompany  one 
still  under  excommunication.  An  embassy  to  Avig- 
non, demanding  that  orders  should  be  given  for  his 
coronation,  was  dismissed  with  silent  scorn.  But  the 
Ghibelline  chieftains  eagerly  pressed  his  descent  into 
Italy He  appeared  at  a  Diet  of  the  great  Loml>ard 
AtTrrat,  feudatories  at  Trent,  with  few  troops  and  still 
~*    **    more  scanty  munitions  of  war.    He  found 


around  him  three  of  the  Yiscontb,  Galeazzo,  Marco, 
Lnchino,  the  Marquises  of  Este,  Rafaello  and  Obizso, 

Passerino  Lord  of  Mantua,  Can  della  Scala  Lord  of  Ve- 
rona, Vicenza,  Feltre,  and  Belluno.  Della  Scala  had 
an  escort  of  600  horse,  his  body-guard  against  the 

1  Trithemins,  Chron.  Hfaflch.  Boehmer  observes,  "  Wcder  eine  urkonds 
noch  cin  frlcichzcitigcr  anf  diesc  ThaUache  hinfkuten."  He  therefore  re- 
jects tilt  whole.  But  arc  n  .t  the  "  urkunde  "  very  imperfectly  prswirved, 
and  the  writers  few  and  uncertain  in  their  notice  of  events?  It  is  of  no 
gmt  historic  oonaeqaenoe.    The  leading  ikots  ara  eertain. 

sCoTtMitis aptid Mnvatoii,  B.  L  8.zU.  SS9.  Albartoa  Hmaatna^  Fonta^ 
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Duke  of  Carintliia,  with  whom  he  was  contesting 
PaJiia.  There  were  ambassadors  from  Pisa,  from  the 
Genoese  exiles,  from  Castruccio  of  Lucca,  and  the 
Xing  of  Sicily.  All  were  prodigal  in  their  tows  of 
loyalty,  and  even  prodigal  in  act.^  They  offered  160,- 
000  florins  of  gold.  The  tidings  of  this  supply  brought 
,  rapidly  down  considerable  bands  of  German  adventurei^s 
around  the  standard  of  Louis. 

Louis  relied  not  on  arms  alone,  nor  on  the  strength 
ud  fidelity  of  the  Italian  GhibeUines.  A^^^^ 
war  had  long  been  waging;  and  now  his*^*** 
dauntless  and  even  fanatical  cliuinpions  were  prepared 
to  wage  that  religious  ^var  in  public  opinion  to  the  last 
extremity.  He  was  accompanied  by  Marsilio  of  Pad- 
ua and  by  John  of  Jaudan.^  These  men  had  already 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  world  in  defence  of 
tlie  Imperial  a<^alnst  the  Papal  supremacy. 

Marsiliu  ui"  Padua  was  neither  ecclesiastic  nor  lawyer; 
he  was  the  King*s  physician  ;  but  in  profound  Marsilio  of 
theological  learning  as  in  dialectic  skill  sur- 
passed  by  few  of  his  age.  Three  years  before,  Mar- 
silio had  published  his  famons  work,  ^  The  Defender  of 
Peace.'  The  title  itself  was  a  quiet  but  severe  sarcasm 
against  the  Pope ;  it  arraigned  him  as  the  irreconcila- 
ble enemy  of  peace.  This  grave  and  argumentative 
work,  if  to  ns  of  inconceivable  prolixity  (though  to 
that  of  William  of  Ockham  it  is  light  and  rapid  read- 
ing), advanced  and  maintained  tenets  which,  if  heard 
for  centuries  in  Christendom,  had  been  hoard  uiilv  from 
obscure  and  fanatic  heretics,  mostly  mingled  up  with 
wild  and  obnoxions  opinions,  or,  as  in  the  strife  with 

1  "Mnltis  £n'a\ns  fpris  dispensis."  — Albert  Mussato. 

2  Iq  CiiAuipu^e,  aoinuLime^  erroneously  called  Jolm  of  Gbeilt. 
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the  Lawyers  or  concerning  the  memoiy  of  Bomlkce, 
with  fierce  personal  charges. 

The  first  book  discoasee  with  great  depth  and  diako- 
tic  sabtilty  die  origin  and  principles  of  government 

In  logic  and  in  thought  tlic  author  is  manifestly  a  se- 
vere Aristotelian.  The  second  establishes  the  orisrin, 
the  principles,  the  limits  of  the  sacerdotal  power.^ 
Marsilio  takes  his  firm  and  resolute  stand  on  the  sacred 
Scripturesy  or  rather  on  the  (Gospel ;  he  distinctly  re- 
pudiates the  dominant  Old  Testament  interpretation 
of  the  New.  The  Gospel  is  the  sole  autlioritative  law 
of  Christianity  ;  the  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  those 
Scriptures  rests  not  with  any  one  priest  or  college  of 
priests ;  it  requires  no  less  than  the  assent  and  sanction 
of  a  General  Council.  These  Scriptures  gave  no  coer- 
cive power  whatever,  no  secular  jurisdiction  to  the 
Bi>liop  of  Rome,  or  to  any  other  bishop  or  priest. 
The  sacerdotal  order  was  instituted  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  for  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  Sacraments.  It  is  only  by  usage  that  the 
clergy  are  called  the  Church,  by  recent  usage  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Cardinals.  The  ti'ue  Church 
is  the  whole  assembly  of  the  faithiul.  The  word  "  spir^ 
itual "  has  in  like  manner  been  usurped  by  the  priest^ 
hood ;  all  Christians,  as  Christians,  are  spiritual.  The 
third  chapter  states  fiuriy  and  fully  the  scriptural 
ground^)  alleged  for  the  sacerdotal  and  pupal  preten- 

1  *'  Mosi  111  Dcus  tradidit  observandorom  in  statu  vitne  prfpsfntin,  ad 
couteutioues  liuuuiDas  diriiuendot),  pr&'cepUi  Uilium  specialiter  conlineutem, 
0t  ad  lioe  propordonaliter  m  habenteni  hnmaiuB  legis  quantam  ad  aliquam 
Sqlpavtioi.  Vectun  hi^ttsmodi  priaeepta  in  Evangalicd  lege  non  tradidit 
Cbristtts,  Md  tradita  ral  tiadeDda  auppoaoit  in  bumanis  legibns,  qnm  ob« 
Beirari  et  principarttibns  sccundnm  cas  omu'-n?  anlinam  humanam.  obcdiFS 
pnecipt,  in  his  saltern  quod  non  advenaretur  leg!  salutis."  ~>F.  Sl^ 
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aoDa :  ihey  are  solnnitted  to  calm  bat  rigid  ezamina- 
tion.i    The  question  is  not  what  power  was  possessed 

hy  Christ  as  God  and  man,  but  what  he  conferred  on 
the  apostles,  what  descended  to  their  successors  the 
biflhops  and  presbyters ;  what  he  forbade  them  to  as- 
aome;  what  is  meant  hy  the  power  of  the  keys.  ^  Grod 
alone  remits  rins,  the  priest^s  power  is  only  dedara- 
toiy."  The  illustration  is  the  case  of  the  leper  in  the 
Gospels  healed  by  Christ,  declared  healed  by  the  priest.* 
He  admits  what  is  required  by  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance, and  some  power  of  commuting  the  pains  of 
purgator}'  (this,  as  well  as  transnbstantiation,  he  dis- 
tinctly asserts)  for  temporal  penalties.  But  eternal 
damnation  is  hy  God  alone,  for  God  alone  is  above 
ignorance  and  partial  affection,  to  which  all  priests^ 
even  the  Pope^  are  subject.  Crimes  £ot  which  a  man 
is  to  be  excommunicated  are  not  to  be  judged  by  a 
priest  or  college  of  priests,  but  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithful.'  The  clerg}^  have  no  coactive  power  oven 
over  heretics,  Jews  or  infidels.  Judgment  over  them 
is  by  Christ  alone,  and  in  the  other  world.  They  are 
to  be  punished  by  the  temporal  power  if  theiy  ofiend 
against  human  statutes.^  The  immunities  of  the  clergy 

I  Innocent'!^  fnmous  similitude  of  the  sun  and  moon  is,  I  Uiiiik,  lUono 
omitied,  no  doubt  in  disdain* 

*  H«  luw  anotber  fllnatntioii.  The  priMt  is  is  tin  JaOari  who  hai  no  Jtt* 
dkfal  power,  tfioogh  ho  may  i^pen  and  shot  tho  door  of  tho  priaon. 

*  UDirefiitM  FSdeUuin,  p.  SOS. 

*  This  is  remarkab!''.  '*  Qnod  si  human&  lege  prohibitum  fuerit,  h.freti- 
cum  aut  aliter  infulcleiii  in  re^'ione  manere,  qui  talh  in  ipsa  repcrtua  fuerit, 
Unqwun  ktfis  humtttta  tramgretwr  cadem  ptrua  vel  sopplicio  haic  transo 
gwiafawi  aidam  lflgartatBtia,w»ifcoo  agQufa,  dtbaft  aitari.  Si  varo  hwratkani 
ant  alitar  infldeWm  oommorari  Sdalibna  aldeiii  prnvinet^  qoo  ftaarit  pro- 
Ubitam  human&  lege,  quamadroodtim  h»retiGia  «t  aeminl  JndMonun  aoii 
liamanis  legilms  pt  rmiMum  extltitetinm  tomporibus  Chriptianorum  populo* 
mm  principum  ?i?(]uc  pontiflcum,  dico  cuipiam  nou  licere  hantimm  v«'t  h1- 
iter  iofidelem  (luenqoam  judicare  vel  arcere  paBii&  val  aoppUao  reali  aut 
Denonali  pro  stata  yIUb  praaentia."  — F.  il7. 
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from  temporal  jurisdiction  are  swept  away  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  absolnte  irapremacy  of  the  State.  If 
the  dergy  were  entirely  withdrawn  from  temporal  an- 

thority,  all  would  rash  into  the  order,  especially  since 
Boniface  VIII.  exteiided  the  clerical  privilege  to  those 
who  had  the  simple  tonsure.  Poverty  with  contempt 
of  the  world  was  the  perfection  taught  hy  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  therefore  the  indelible  characteristic 
of  all  Ittshops  and  priests.  Now  the  clergy  accnmo- 
late  vast  wealth,  bestow  or  bequeath  it  to  their  heirs, 
or  lavish  it  on  horses,  servants,  banquets,  the  vanity 
and  voluptuousness  of  the  world.  Marsilio  does  Dot» 
with  the  rigor  of  Spiritual  Franciscanism,  insist  09 
absolnte  mendicancy:  snstenance  the  clergy  might 
have,  and  no  more  ;  with  that  they  should  be  content. 
Tithes  are  a  direct  usurpation.  The  Apostles  were  all 
equal ;  the  Saviour  is  to  be  believed  rather  than  old 
tradition,  which  invested  St.  Peter  in  coercive  power 
over  the  other  Apostles.  Still  more  do  the  Decretals 
err,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  authority  over  the 
temporalities,  not  only  of  tlie  clergy,  hut  of  emperors 
and  kings.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  can  in  no  sense  be 
called  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  first,  because  no 
apostle  was  appointed  by  the  divine  law  over  any  pecut 
iar  people  or  land ;  secondly,  because  he  was  at  An- 
tioch  before  Rome.  Paul,  it  is  known,  was  at  Rome 
two  years.  He,  if  any  one,  having  taught  the  Romans, 
was  Bishop  of  Rome:  it  cannot  be  shown  from  the 
Scriptures  that  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  or 
that  he  was  ever  at  Rome.  It  is  incredible  that  if  he 
were  at  Rome  before  St.  Paul,  he  should  not  be  men- 
tioned either  by  St.  Paul  or  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts.^ 

^Itii  cmiooito  And  lliit  aigvmiiit  to  wdl  pot  in  tin  tomtmalQk  cMe- 
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Coostantine  the  Chreat  fiist  emancipated  the  priesthood 
from  the  coercive  aathoritjr  of  the  temporal  prince,  and 
gare  some  of  them  dignity  and  power  over  other  hish- 

ops  and  churches.  But  the  Pope  has  no  power  to 
decree  any  article  of  faith  as  necessary  to  salvation.^ 
The  BuU  therefore  of  Boniface  VXll.  (Unam  Sanc- 
tam)  was  fake  and  injnrions  to  all  mankind  beyond  all 
imaginable  fidsehood.'  A  General  Council  alone  conld 
decide  such  questions,  and  General  Councils  could  only 
be  summoned  by  the  civil  sovereigns.  The  primacy 
oi  the  Bishop  of  Kome  was  no  more  than  this ;  that 
liaTing  consolted  with  the  dei^gy  on  snch  or  on  other 
important  matters,  he  might  petition  the  sovereign  to 
snmmon  a  Genera]  Gonncil,  preside,  and  with  the  fbll 
assent  of  the  Council  draw  up  and  enact  laws.  As  to 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  liome,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  his  election  by  the  Fope,  the  first  was  a 
ceremony  in  which  the  Pope  had  no  more  power  than  ' 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  at  the  anointing  of  the 
Kings  of  France.  The  simplicity  alone,  not  to  say 
the  jnisillanimity,  of  certain  Emperors  had  permitted 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  to  transmute  this  innocent  usage 
into  an  arbitrary  right  of  ratifying  the  election ;  and  so 
of  making  the  choice  of  the  seven  Electors  of  as  little 
value  as  that  of  the  meanest  of  mankind.* 

The  third  book  briefly  draws  forty-ono  conclusions 

1  The  AQthor  exAmines  the  famous  saying  ascribed  to  St.  AuguBtine, 
*£ao  veto  noQ  crederem  EvangeUoi  nisi  me  Catholicie  Ecdeaite  commo* 
met  sodoiitM.'*  H«  maiat  the  testinumy  of  the  Ouneh  (the  collective 
bodj  of  Chriatiaiiiy  tfaet  tfaeie  mitings  leellj  pcooeaded  ftom  Apoitin  and 

EvaogeliBts. 

3  "  Ciinctis  civil i tor  vivoatibof  prijndlrieliwiinwin  omniaiii  exoogitabil- 
iam  fitlsorum."  —  P.  258. 

*  "  Tantam  enim  geptem  toiuores  aut  lippi  pubsuut  Bomaao  Begi  aacto* 
titatem  ttibiMfe.** 
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from  the  \oncr  argument.  Among  these  were, — tlie 
Decretals  of  the  Popes  can  iiitiict  no  temporal  penalty 
unless  ratified  by  the  civil  Sovereign ;  there  is  no  power 
of  dispensation  in  marriages ;  the  temporal  power  may 
limit  the  number  of  the  clergy  as  of  churches;  no 
canonization  can  take  place  but  by  a  General  Council ; 
a  General  Council  may  suspend  or  depose  a  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

The  Defender  of  Peace  "  was  but  one  of  several 
writings  in  the  same  daring  tone.  There  was  a  second 
by  Marsilio  of  Padua  on  the  Translatfon  of  the  Em- 
pire. Another  was  ascribed,  but  erroneonslj,  to  John 
of  Jaudun,  on  the  nullity  of  the  proceedings  of  Pope 
John  against  Louis  of  Bavana.  Above  all  the  iamons 
,gin^^  Schoolman,  William  of  Ockham,  composed 
two  works  (one  "in  ninety  days")  of  an 
enormous  prolixity  and  of  an  intense  subtilty,  such  as 
might,  according  to  our  notions,  have  palled  on  the  dia- 
lectic passions  of  the  most  pugnacious  university,  or 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  most  laborious  monk  in 
the  most  drowsy  cloister.^  But  no  doubt  ih&ee  were 
lighter  and  more  inflammatory  addresses  poured  in 
quick  succession  into  the  popular  ear  by  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans,  and  by  all  who  envied,  coveted,  hated,  or 
conscientiously  believed  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  £ital 
to  their  holy  office — by  all  who  saw  in  the  Pope  a 
political  despot  or  an  Antichrist.  At  Trent,  Louis  of 
Bavaria  aiiJ  liis  fearless  counsellor's  declaied  the  Pope 
a  heretic,  exhibited  sixteen  articles  against  him,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  James  the  Priest 

i  Thft  two,  the  Ditlogm,  and  the  Opne  Konagmta  Dteram,  which  eom* 
|iraheii4a  the  Oompendiam  Eironim  PepM,  oocuiij  neeriy  1000  pegM» 
printed  hi  the  tw/  deeert  tjp^  in  Qoldaatl  Moiugchhi,  vol  fl*  p.  SIS  to 
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So  set  forth  another  German  Emperor,  unwarned, 
apparently  ignorant  of  all  former  history,  to  run  the 

same  course  as  his  predecessors  —  a  triumphant  passage 
through  Italy,  a  jubilant  reception  iu  Kome,  a  splendid 
coronation,  the  creation  of  an  Antipope ;  then  dissatia* 
Action,  treachery,  re^dt  among  hia  partisans,  socn 
weaiy  of  the  exactions  wrung  from  them,  but  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  i(lle  pageant ; 
his  German  troops  wasting  away  with  tlieir  own  ex- 
cesses and  the  uncongenial  climate,  and  cut  off  by  war 
or  fever ;  an  ignominions  retreat  quickening  into  flight ; 
the  wonder  of  mankind  sinking  at  once  into  contempt ; 
the  mockery  and  scoffing  joy  of  his  inexorable  foes. 

From  Trent  Louis  of  Bavaria,  with  six  hundred  Ger- 
man horse,  passed  by  Bergamo,  and  arrived  Lonii  in 
at  Gomo ;  from  thence,  his  forces  gathering  March  15. 
as  he  advanced,  he  entered  Milan.   At  Pen-  mI^^h  tsl 
tecost  he  was  crowned  in  the  Ghnrch  of  St.  ibyso' 
Ambrose.    The  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  an  exile. 
Three  excommnnicatcd  Bishops  (Frederico  di  Maggi 
of  Brescia,  Gnido  Tarlati  the  turbulent  Prelate  of 
Arezzo,  and  Heniy  of  Trent)  set  the  Iron  Crown  on 
the  head  of  the  King  of  the  Romans :  his  wife,  Mai^ 
garita,  was  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  gold.  Atmira. 
Can  della  Scala  was  pre-ciit  witli  tilteen  hundred  horse, 
and  most  of  the  raigiity  Gliibelline  chieftains.  Galeazzo 
Visconti  was  confirmed  as  Imperial  Vicar  of  Miian« 
Pavia,  Lodi,  Yercdli ;  but  hardly  two  months  Jvir  7. 
had  elapsed  when  Galeasoso  was  arrested,  imprisoned, 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  head,  if  Monzii  was  not 
surrendered.    The  commander  of  the  castle  hesitated, 
but  was  forced  to  yield.    The  cause  of  this  qnaiTel  is 
not  quite  certain.   The  needy  Bavarian  pressed  for  the 
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foil  payment  of  tlu'  covenanted  contribution.  Galeazzo, 
it  is  said,  hauglktiiy  replied  that  the  Emperor  mast  wait 
his  time.^  Galeazzo  knew  that  Milan  groaned  under 
his  exactions.  Two  of  his  own  brothers  were  weary 
of  Galeazzo's  tyranny.  Louis  at  once  caught  at  popu- 
larity, and  releasctl  himself  from  the  Inn  Jt  n  of  grati- 
tude, from  the  degrading  position  of  being  his  vassal's 
vassal .  The  Visconti  was  therefore  cast  into  prison^' 
all  his  proud  house  were  compelled  to  seek  conceal- 
ment ;  but  it  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  party  of  Louis. 
The  Ghibclline  tyrants  liad  hoped  to  rule  under  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  not  to  be  ruled  by  liim.^  Tlie 
Guelfs  secretly  rejoiced :  God  is  slaying  our  enemies 
by  our  enemies/' 

Louis  having  extorted  200,000  florins  from  Milan  and 
Aji|.  IS.  the  other  cities,  advanced  unopposed  towards 
Sti't.  e.  Tuscany.  He  was  received  with  great  pomp 
by  Castruccio  of  Lucca,  but  imperial  Pisa  closed  her 
gates  against  the  ally  of  her  deadly  enemy ;  nor  till  after 
she  had  suffered  a  long  siege  was  Pisa  compelled  to  her 
At  pi«k.  obedience :  she  paid  heavily  for  her  brief 

^^'"^  diblijvaltv.*  This  was  the  only  resist^ince  en- 
countered  by  the  Bavarian.  The  Pope  meanwhile  had 
April  8, 1327.  lauuched  in  ^  ain,  and  for  a  fifth  time,  his  spir- 
itual thunders.  For  his  impious  acts  at  Trent,  Louis 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  the  flefs  he  held  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  Empire,  especially  the  Dukedom 

1  Villani.    Mori;:,'ia,  TTist.  Modoct.  R.  I.  8.  t.  xxii. 

^  **  Interim  GaUaz  8ijp«  rbiim  afquc  iii-«il«Mit»'Tn.  ac  fncere  recosantem  in 
ahum  profundum  carcercm  detntdi  nervoque  pedes  astria^  fecit.*'  —  Al- 
bert Mussat.  — P.  776. 

s  **  Aoiniady«nio  hne  *  Lvdorloo  in  Vice  Comltn  fteU  tjrmnnis  catvii 
Lombardia:  ingentes  terrores  incoint.**— >Ib. 

4  *<  £  biM^oinragli  p«r6  di*  ell*  o  iu  gonte  moo  molto  poTeci**— Vil- 
iaaL 
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of  Bavaria.  He  was  again  cited  to  appear  before  the 
jndgment<-eeat  at  Avignon,  to  receive  due  penalty  for 
lua  sins ;  all  Christians  were  enjoined  to  withhold  every 

act  of  oil  I  (Hence  from  him  as  luler.^  But  no  Guelfic 
chieftain,  no  State  or  city,  stood  forward  to  head  the 
crusade  commanded  by  the  Pope.  Florence  remained 
aloof,  though  under  the  Duke  of  Calabria;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pope  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  were 
published  bv  the  Cardinal  Orsini.  Her  only  act  was 
the  burning,  by  the  Inquisitor,  of  the  astrologer,  Cecco 
d'AscoIi,  whose  wild  predictions  were  said  to  have  fore- 
shown the  descent  of  the  Bavarian  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Gastruccio*  Cecco*8  book,  according  to  the 
popular  statement,  ascribed  all  hunum  events  to  the 
irresibtible  influence  of  the  stars.  The  stars  themselves 
were  subject  to  the  enchantments  of  malignant  spirits* 
Christ  came  into  the  world  under  that  fatal  necessify, 
lived  a  coward  life,  and  died  his  inevitable  death.  Un- 
der the  same  planetary  force,  Antichriat  was  to  come  in 
gorgeous  apparel  and  great  power.^ 

'  Apud  Martene,  p.  471. 

'  V'illaui,  cxxxix.  Compare  D«  Satle,  Vie  de  PtUrarque,  i.  p.  48.  He 
Mjs  that  there  is  in  the  Vatican  a  MS.,  Profctie  di  Cecco  d'  Af»coli."  I 
htkwe  ttxamlnod,  I  will  not  mj  read,  Ceoeo*«  poem,  '*L*Aeerba,"  half  m- 
trologj,  half  nataial  histoiy,  and  mtist  aulueribe  to  Da  Sad6*8  verdict: 
'*S*il  n'^toit  paa  plui  sorcier  que  pol>te,  commc  ily  apfMirence,  on  lui  fit 
l^nde  injustice  en  le  bnllant."  —  P.  50.  There  are,  however,  some  cu- 
rious pasRat^eH  in  which  he  att.u-ks  Danti',  not,  Pi|jnulti  (v.  iii.  p.  1)  utt- 
erly thinking  hiui»elt'  a  better  poet,  but  reprehending  his  philosophi- 
cal doetrinea— 

"  In  do  pvccasti,  florentin  poeta, 
Fooaado  ehe  gli  bea  dalla  ttrtuaa 
KMsiittato  aiaaa  eon  lor  nalh. 


Vortuoa  uon  i  altro  cho  dtnjKwto 
01ek>,  cbc  djapoaa  coaa  anliiiata,"  a«. 

— p.  xixr.  {  Ma  alio  HL 

▼ocvn.  7 
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Rome  had  already  sent  a  peremptory  summons  to  the 

Emba-Mj  of  P(^nc  to  retom  and  take  up  his  residence  in 
joiinxxn.  the  sacred  city.  If  he  did  not  obey,  they 
threatened  to  receive  the  King  of  Bavaria.  A  Court 
they  would  have :  if  not  the  Pope's,  that  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  Pope  replied  vrith  unmeaning  promises 
and  solemn  admonitions  against  an  impious  alliance 
with  the  persecutor  of  the  Church.^  Theltomans  had 
no  I'aiili  in  liis  |)roraises,  and  despised  liis  counsels.  Na- 
puieuu  Ursiui  and  Stephen  Colonna,  buth  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Robert  of  Naples,  were  driven  from  the  city, 
Sciarra  Golonna,  a  name  &tal  to  Popes,  was  elected 
Captain  of  the  people.  A  large  Neapolitan  force  landed 
Sept.  23.  at  Ostia,  and  broke  into  the  Leonine  city. 
The  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled,  the  city  rose,  the  iavad'* 
ers  were  repelled  with  great  slaughter. 

From  Pisa,  where  he  had  forced  a  contribution  of 
Jan  1328  200,000  floritts,  20,000  from  the  clergry,  Louis 
toBome.  of  Bavana  made  a  wmter  march  over  the 
Mareuinia  to  Vitci  bo.  His  partisans  (Sciarra  Colonna, 
Jacopo  Savelli,  Tebaldo  de  St,  Eustazio}  were  masters 
of  the  city.  To  soothe  the  people  they  sent  amhassar 
dors  to  demand  certain  terms.  Louis  ordered  Ga^ 
tmccio.  Lord  of  Lucca,  to  reply.  Castmccio  signed  to 
the  trumpeters  to  sound  the  advance.  "This  is  the 
answer  of  my  Lord  the  Emperor."  In  five  days  Louis 
was  within  the  city ;  there  was  no  opposition  ;  his  ad- 
vent was  welcomed,  it  was  said,  like  that  of  God.^  His 
march  had  been  swelled  by  numbers:  the  city  was 


1  Albert.  Mussato,  p.  173. 

t "  PopiUus  Romanus  ut  Doo  nb  excelsU  veniente,  gavisua  ilium  magiiis 
•lieiitatibiis,  praeonfemmque  applanaibaa  MteeptC** — AllMit  HuBito,  8* 
R.Lp.77S. 
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crowded  with  swarms  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans ; 
with  all  who  took  part  with  their  General,  Michael  di 
Ceseua,  agamst  the  Pope;  with  the  Fraticelii ;  with 
the  poorer  clergy^  who  desired  to  reduce  the  rest  to 
their  own  poverty,  or  who  were  honesdy  or  hypocrid- 
callj  possessed  with  the  fimaticisin  of  mendicancy. 
The  higher  and  wealthier,  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of 
the  monastic  Orders,  and  even  the  i^'iiars,  withdrew  in 
fear  or  disgust  before  this  democratac  inroad.  The 
churches  were  dosed,  the  convents  deserted,  hardly  a 
hell  tolled,  the  services  were  scantily  performed  by 
schismatic  or  excoiiiuiunicated  priests. 

Yet  the  procession  to  the  coronation  of  Louis  of  Ba- 
Taria  was  as  magnificent  as  of  oid«  The  Em-  coronation, 
peior  passed  through  squadrons  of  at  least  jia.  if.' 
five  thousand  horse ;  the  city  had  decked  itself  in  all 
its  splendor  ;  there  was  an  imposing  assemblage  of  the 
nobles  on  the  way  from  St.  Maria  Maggiore  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's ;  but  at  the  coronation  the  place  of  the  Pope  or  of 
delegated  Cardinals  was  ill  supplied  by  the  Bishop  of 
Venetia  and  the  Bishop  of  Aleria,  known  only  as  under 
excommunication.  The  Count  of  the  Lateran  Palace 
was  wanting:  Castruccio  was  invested  with  that  dig- 
nity. Castniccio  ^clad  in  a  crimson  vest,  embroidered 
in  front  with  the  words,  'Tis  he  whom  God  wills," 
behind,  He  will  be  whatever  God  wills  ")  was  after- 
wards created,  amid  loud  popular  applause.  Senator 
and  Imperial  Vicar  of  Rome.  Three  laws  were  pro- 
mulgated: one  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Cathohc 
fidth,  one  on  the  revenues  due  to  the  clergy  (a  vain  at- 
tempt to  propitiate  their  &vor),  one  in  defence  of  wid» 
ows  and  orphans. 

Louis  could  not  pause :  he  was  yet  but  half  avenged 
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upon  Ilia  implacable  enemy.  He  was  not  even  aecoie ; 
BO  long  as  John  was  Pope,  he  was  not  Emperor ;  he 

was  under  the  ban  of  excominuiiication.  He  had  been 
driven  to  extremity ;  there  wii^  no  extreuiitj  to  which 
he  most  not  proceed.  He  had  not  s^itisfied  nor  paid 
the  price  of  d&eur  attachment  to  his  Mendicant  parti- 
sans. On  the  Place  before  St.  Peter^s  Ohnrch  was 
Aprais.  erected  a  lofty  stage.  The  Emperor  a>eended 
and  took  iris  seat  on  a  gorgeous  throne:  he  wore  tiie 
porple  robes,  the  Imperial  crown  ;  in  his  right  hand  he 
bore  the  golden  sceptre,  in  his  left  the  golden  apple. 
Around  him  were  Prelates,  Barons,  and  armed  Knights ; 
llic  populace  filled  the  vast  space.  A  brother  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eremites  advanced  on  the  stage,  and 
cried  aloud,  "  Is  there  any  Procurator  who  will  defend 
the  Priest  James  of  Cahors,  who  calls  himself  Pope 
John  XXIL  ?  *'  Thrice  he  uttered  the  summons ;  no 
answer  was  made.  A  learned  Abbot  of  Gennuny 
mounted  the  sta^e,  and  made  a  long  sermon  in  eloquent 
Latni,  ou  the  toxt,  This  is  tlie  day  of  good  tidings.'^ 
The  topics  were  skilfully  chosen  to  work  upon  the 
turbulent  audience.  The  holy  Emperor  beholding 
Rome,  the  head  of  the  world  and  of  the  Christian  faitli, 
deprived  both  of  her  temporal  and  her  spiritual  throne, 
had  left  his  owu  realm  and  his  young  children  to  r^ 
store  her  dignity.  At  Rome  he  had  heard  that  James 
of  Cahors,  called  Pope  John,  had  determined  to  change 
the  titles  of  the  Cardinals,  and  transfer  them  also  to 
Avignon  ;  that  he  had  proclaimed  a  crusade  a<xainst  the 
Roman  people:  therefore  the  Syndics  of  the  lioman 
clergy,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  people, 
had  entreated  him  to  proceed  against  the  said  James  of 
Cahon  as  a  heretic^  and  to  provide  the  Cfaarch  and 
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people  of  Ruiiie,  as  tlie  Emperor  Otlio  had  done,  with 
a  holy  and  faithful  pastor."  He  recounted  eight  here- 
sies of  John.  Among  them,  '^he  bad  been  urged  to 
war  against  the  Saracens:  he  had  replied,  ^We  have 
Saracens  enough  at  home.'  ^  He  had  said  that  Christ, 
**  whose  poverty  was  among  his  perfections,  held  prop- 
erty in  common  with  his  disciples."  He  had  declared, 
contrary  to  the  GkMpel,  which  maintains  the  rights  of 
Csssar,  and  asserts  the  Pope's  kingdom  to  be  purely 
spiritnal,  that  to  him  (the  Pope)  belongs  all  power, 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  For  tliese  crimes,  there- 
fore, of  heresy  and  trejison,  the  EmpL'ror,  by  the  new 
law,  and  by  other  laws,  canon  and  civil,  re- 
moved,  deprived,  and  cashiered  the  same'^'^^ 
James  of  Cahors  firom  his  Papal  office,  leaving  to  any 
one  who  had  temporal  jurisdiction  to  execute  upon  him 
the  penalties  of  heresy  and  treason.  Henceforth  no 
Prince,  Baron,  or  commonalty  was  to  own  him  as 
Pope,  under  pain  of  condemnation  as  fautor  of  his 
treason  and  heresy :  half  the  penalty  was  to  go  to  the 
Imperial  treasury,  half  to  the  Roman  people.^  He, 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  promised  in  a  few  days  to  provide  a 
good  Pope  and  a  good  Pastor  for  the  great  consolation 
of  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  all  Christians.^ 

But  Rome  was  awed  rather  than  won  by  this  flattery 
to  ber  pride.    Only  fimr  days  after,  an  ecclesiastic 


According  to  the  statement  of  Louis,  still  more  atrocious  charf^p*;  were 
inarrtofi  into  this  ?f ntonce  of  dfipopitioii,  by  TTdalric  of  Guoldres,  the  Em- 
pK.»i\tr  B  secretary.  Louis  beinfr  a  rude  soldier,  ignorant  of  Latin,  knew 
uoUiiiig,  AS  he  ailerwards  declared  to  Benedict  XII.,  of  these  thiogs  (Bajt* 
aaUL  Mb  ami.  1S86).  Udalrio  did  this  out  of  secret  enmi^  to  the  Ebh 
pevor,  to  commit  him  move  imtrimblr  with  the  Pope.— Veail,  note  on 
Biqnialdus,  1328,  c.  xxxvi. 
S        fiohuium,  iL  p.  623. 
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James  ^  son  of  Stephen  Colonna,  appeared  before  the 
p„tMt  of  chnrch  of  St  Marcellns,  and  in  the  presence 
u^uiZ^    of  one  thousand  Romans  read  aloud  and  at 

Apiun.  len<Tth  the  last  and  most  terrible  process 

of  Pope  John  against  Louis  of  Bavaria.  He  went  on 
to  declare  that  "  no  Syndicate,  representing  the  clergy 
of  Rome^  had  addressed  Louis;  that  Syndicate,  the 
priests  of  St.  Peter's,  of  St  John  Lateran,  of  St  Maria 
Maggiore,  witli  all  the  other  dignified  clergy  and  ab- 
bots, had  left  Rome  for  some  months,  lest  they  should 
be  contaminated  hy  the  presence  of  persons  under  ex- 
communication." Ue  continued  uninterrupted  his  long 
harangue,  and  then  deliberately  nailed  the  Pope's  Brief 
on  the  doors  of  the  Church  of  St.  Marcellus.  The 
news  spread  with  a  deep  murmur  thmugh  the  city. 
Louis  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  seize  the  daring  ecclesi- 
astic ;  he  was  gone^  the  populace  had  made  no  attempt 
to  arrest  him.  He  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  the 
ApfUSS.  Pope  with  a  rich  bishopric.  The  next  day  a 
law  was  published  in  the  presence  of  the  senators  and 
people,  that  the  Pope  about  to  be  named,  and  all  future 
Popes,  should  be  bound  to  reside,  except  for  three 
months  in  the  year,  in  Rome ;  that  he  should  not  de* 
part,  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  Roman  people, 
above  two  days'  iournev  from  the  citv.  If  summoned 
to  return,  and  disuliodient  to  tim  summons,  he  might  be 
deposed  and  another  chosen  in  hu  place.' 

I  He  was  canon  of  the  Lntcran ;  afterwards  the  fKend*of  Petrarch.  8«e 
account  of  Petiuch't  Tiut  to  him  as  Bishop  of  Lomboi.— Do  Sods,  L 

161,  &c 

*  The  condeniiiation  of  John  XXII-  to  death,  and  his  capital  beut<;nce, 
are  asserted  by  liaynaldua  on  anpubiishcd  aulbority.  Tliis  account  is  re- 
ceiTOd  «  AQthontic  bj  Boehmer,  who  accepts  an  that  is  agaJnat  Louis  and 
in  ihm  of  Popo  John.  U  isnora  likalysvoiaioii  of  MaiMlo*a  aloiyor 
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On  Ascension  Day  the  people  were  again  snmmoned 
to  the  Place  before  St.  Peter's  Ghnrch.  Viyia. 

Louis  appeaT-ed  in  all  his  inipenal  attire,  with  many  of 
the  lower  clergy,  monks,  and  friars.    He  took  his  seat 
upon  the  throne:  the  designated  Pope,  Peter  di  Cor- 
▼anty  sat  by  his  side  under  the  baldachin.   The  firiar 
Nicolas  di  Fabriano  preached  on  the  text,   And  Peter, 
turning,  said,  the  angel  of  tlic  Lord  hath  appeared  and 
delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod."    The  Bava- 
rian was  the  angel^  Pope  John  was  Herod.  The  Bishop 
of  Venetia  came  forward,  and  three  tunes  demanded 
whether  they  would  have  the  brother  Peter  for  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  There  was  a  loud  acclamation,  whether 
from  fear,  from  contagious  excitement,  from  \n  <  nder  at 
the  daring  of  the  Emperor,  or  from  genuine  joy  that 
they  had  a  humble  and  a  Roman  Pope.^    The  Bishop 
read  the  Decree.  The  Emperor  rose,  put  on  the  finger 
of  the  iriar  the  ring  of  St.  Peter,  arrayed  him  in  the 
pall,  and  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  Nicolas  V.  With 
the  Pope  on  his  right  hand  he  passed  into  the  church, 
where  Mass  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  solemnity. 

Peter  di  Gorvara  was  bom  in  the  Abmzzi ;  he  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  Franciscan  faction ;  a  ^1,0  And. 
man  of  that  rigid  austerity  tliat  no  charge 
could  be  brought  against  him  by  liis  enemies  but  hy- 
pocrisy.   The  one  imputation  was,  that  he  had  lived  in 
wedlock  five  years  before  he  put  on  the  habit  of  St. 

hb  betsgtnmied  in  effligy  hy  tbe  people,  nther  tiian  conflmMd  hyit  As 
A  gniTt  jndiciil  proOMding  it  is  highly  improhabltt*  —  Raynald.  sub  ann. 

*  The  people,  according  to  Albert  of  Mussato,  dcmaiukMl  tlu;  deposition 
of  John,  and  the  elevation  of  a  new  TopQ,  "novum  propoiuiulmn  Pon- 
tififfm,  qui  .  .  .  PRcro«anctam  ecclebiaui  Homanam  ...  in  Rua  Huwia  re- 
gat  .  .  .  ilium  Jounnem,  qui  trans  montes  sacne  EcdesuD  iUttdit,  aiMllM* 
outiaat**— Footer,  p.  m. 
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Francis.  He  took  the  vows  without  his  wife's  consent. 
She  had  despised  the  b^garly  monk ;  she  claimed  resti- 
tDtion  of  conjugal  rights  from  the  wealthy  Ponti£P.^ 
All  this  perliajjs  proves  the  &natic  sincerity  of  Peter, 
and  the  man  thai  was  thus  put  forward  by  a  fanatic 
party  (it  is  said  when  designated  for  the  otiice  lie  fled 
either  from  modesty  or  fear)  must  have  been  believed 
to  be  a  fanatic.  Nothing  indeed  but  fimatidsm  wonld 
have  g^ven  him  courage  to  assume  the  perilous  dig- 
nity. 

The  first  act  of  Nicolas  V.  was  to  create  seven  Car- 
dinals—two deposed  bishops,  Modena  and  Venetia, 
one  deposed  abbot  of  St.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  Nicolas  di 
Fabriano,  two  Roman  popular  leaders.  Louis  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  a<^aiu  by  his  Supreme  Pontiff. 

But  in  Nicolas  V.  his  party  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  see 
the  apostle  of  absolute  poverty.  They  saw  him  and 
his  Cardinals  on  stately  steeds,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor, 
with  servants,  even  knights  and  squires:  they  heard 
that  they  indulged  in  splendid  and  costly  banquets. 
The  Pope  bestowed  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  ben- 
efices with  the  lavish  band  of  his  predecessors,  it  was 
believed  at  the  time  for  payments  in  money. 

The  contest  divided  aU  Christendom.  In  the  re- 
ooDtaitui  motcst  parts  were  wandering  friars  who  d^ 
Ohitotwidom.  iKHuieed  the  heresy  of  Pope  John,  asserted 
the  cause  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  Antipope.  In  the 
University  of  Paris  were  men  of  profound  thought  who 
held  the  same  views,  and  whom  the  ruling  powers  of 
the  University  were  constrained  to  tolerate.  The  whole 
of  Europe  seemed  becoming  Guelf  or  Ghibelline.  Yet 

1  Bepetilt  PMtifleeni  locnpletem,  qmm  tot  an&os  sprsTttat  mtodieaai 
Monachnin." — Wading,  L     f.  77. 
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eonM  no  contest  be  more  onequal ;  that  it  lasted,  proves 

the  vast  and  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Mendi- 
cants ; ^  for  the  whole  streiiJ^th  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  Antipope  was  in  the  religious  movement  of  this 
email  section,  in  the  Roman  populace  and  their  Ghibel- 
line  leaders.  The  great  Ghibelline  princes  were  for 
themselves  alone  ;  if  they  maintained  their  domination 
over  their  subject  cities,  they  cared  nuiilier  for  Emperor 
nor  PojHj.  Against  this  were  arrayed  the  ancient  awo 
which  adhered  to  the  name  of  the  Pope,  the  Pope  him- 
self elected  and  supported  by  all  the  Cardinals,  the 
whole  higher  clergy,  whose  wealth  hong  on  the  issue, 
those  among  the  lower  clergy  (and  they  were  very 
many)  who  hated  the  intrusive  Mendicants,  the  rival 
Order  of  the  Domimcans,  who  now,  however,  were 
weakened  by  a  schism  in  which  the  Pope  had  mingled, 
Gonceming  the  election  and  power  of  the  General  and 
Prefects  of  the  Order.  Besides  these  were  Robert  of 
Naples,  for  wliom  the  Pupe  had  haziirded  so  much, 
and  all  the  Guelis  of  Italy,  among  thm  most  of  the 
Roman  nobles. 

The  tide  which  had  so  rapidly  floated  up  Louis  of 
Bavaria  to  the  height  of  acknowledged  Emperor  and 
the  creator  of  a  new  Pope,  ebbed  with  still  greater 
rapidity.2  jj^^  accused  of  liaving  wasted  precious 
time  and  not  advanced  upon  Naples  to  crush  his  dt:- 
fenoeless  rival.  But  Lonis  may  have  known  the  in- 
efficient state  of  his  own  forces  and  of  his  own  fin&nces. 
Robert  of  Naples  now  took  the  aggressive:  his  fleet 

1  Sf  ,1  very  strikin  '  i  x-^sage  of  Albert.  MuMAto,  de  Lado¥.  Bftw.}  M«- 
ratori,  x.  p.  775;  Fonte>,  p.  77. 

S  Ipse  Ciesar  scgnis  tanto  tempore  stetit,  otiosus  in  urbe,  quod  quasi 
MMiiA  crpendebat.**  In  one  expo^tum  ho  dwtioyed  tho  ewtle  in  whldi 
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"besieged  Ostia  ;  his  troops  lined  the  frontier  and  cut 
off  the  supphes  on  which  Jiooie  partly  depended  for 
subsistence.  The  Emperor's  military  movements  were 
nncertun  and  desoltoiy ;  when  he  did  move,  he  was  in 
danger  of  starvation.  The  Anti})ope,  to  be  of  any 
use,  ought  to  have  comLiiied  the  adored  sanctity  of 
Coelestine  V.  with  the  vigor  and  audacity  of  Boniface 
yill.  The  Romans^  always  ready  to  poor  forth  shout- 
ing crowds  into  the  tapestried  streets  to  the  coronation 
of  an  E«mperor,  or  the  inauguration  of  a  Pope,  had 
now  had  their  pageant.  Their  pride  had  quaffed  its 
draut^ht :  lani^uor  ever  follows  intoxication.  They  be<xan 
to  oscillate  back  to  their  old  attachments  or  to  indifter- 
.ence.  The  excesses  of  the  German  soldiers  violated 
their  houses  scarcity  raised  their  markets.  If  the 
Pope  miglit  now,  compnlsorily,  take  pride  in  his  pov- 
erty (and  the  loss  of  the  wealth  whic  h  flowed  to  Rome 
under  fonner  Pontifts  was  not  the  least  cause  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Avignonese  Popes),  yet  the  Em- 
peror's state,  the  Emperor's  forces  must  be  maintained. 
And  how  maintained,  but  by  exactions  intolerable,  or 
which  thev  would  no  lono-er  tolerate  ?  The  acts  of  the 
new  government  were  not  such  as  would  propitiate 
their  enemies.  Two  men,  in  the  absence  of  the  Em- 
peror, were  burned  £>r  denying  Peter  of  Gorvara  to  be 
the  lawful  Pope.^  A  straw  effigy  of  Pope  John  was 
publicly  burned,  a  puerile  vengeance  which  might  be 
supposed  significant  of  some  darker  menace.* 

On  the  4th  of  August,  not  lour  months  after  his 
Looia  aban.  coronatiou,  the  £mperor  turned  his  back  on 
douaoiM.  i^^Qie,  which  he  could  no  longer  hold.  On 
the  following  night  came  the  Cardinal  Berthold  and 

^  YiUaDi,  c.  baiv.  >  Mussato. 
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Stephen  Goloima ;  on  the  8th,  Napoleon  Orsini  took 
possession  of  the  city.    The  diorches  were  reopened  i 

all  the  privileges  <]^anted  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Anti- 
pope  aimulled  ;  tiieir  scanty  archives,  all  their  Bulls 
and  state  papers  burned :  the  bodies  of  the  German 
soldiers  dog  np  ont  of  their  graves  and  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  Sdarra  Colonna  and  his  adherents  took  fliglit, 
carrying  away  all  the  plunder  which  they  could  seize. 

Tx)uis  of  Bavaria  retired  to  Vitcrbo ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Pope,  whose  pontiiicate,  by  his  iiw  Aotipop* 
own  law,  depended  on  his  residence  in  Rome.  Oct.  i. 
He  is  churged  with  having  robbed  the  church  of  St. 
Fortmiattts  even  of  its  lamps— the  apostle  of  ahsolnte 
poverty!  Worse  than  this,  he  threatened  all  who 
should  adhere  to  his  adversary  not  merely  with  excom- 
munication, but  with  the  stake.  He  would  employ 
against  them  the  remedy  of  burning,  and  so  of  seyering 
them  from  the  body  of  the  &ithful.^ 

Pope  John,  meantime,  at  Avignon,  having  exliausted 
his  spiritual  thunders,  had  recourse  to  means  of  defence 
seemingly  more  consistent  with  the  successor  of  Christ's 
Apostles.  He  commanded  intercessory  suppHcations  to 
be  oflfered  in  all  churches :  at  Avignon  forms  of  prayer 
in  tlie  most  earnest  and  solemn  language  were  used, 
entreatinji  God's  blessin^r  on  the  Church,  his  maledic- 
tion  on  her  contumacious  enemies.  His  prayers  might 
seem  to  be  accepted.  The  more  powerful  of  the  Ghib- 
elline  chieftains  came  to  a  disastrous  end.  Passerino, 
the  crafty  tyrant  of  Mantua,  was  surprised  by  a  con- 
Bpiracy  of  the  Gouzaga,  instigated  by  Can  della  Scala, 
and  slain  ;  his  son  was  cast  alive  to  perish  in  a  tower, 
into  which  Paaserino  had  thrown  the  victims  of  his 

I "  AdatioDfa  «t  fndtknk  mntdinm." — Apod  lUTniildain,  c  lii. 
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own  Tengeance*  The  excommunicated  Bishop  of  Forli 
died  by  a  terrible  death ;  Oaleaaso  Yiflconti,  ao  lately 
Lord  of  Milan  and  of  seven  other  great  cities,  died  in 

poverty,  a  merceiiary  soldier  in  the  army  of  Castniccio. 
Castruccio  himself,  it,  as  is  extremely  donbtfiil,  Louis 
Bapt  8.  coold  have  depended  on  his  fidelity  (for  Cas- 
tmceiO)  Master  of  Pisa,  was  negotiating  with  Flor- 
ence), seemingly  his  most  powerful  support,  died  of  a 
fevcr.^ 

Pisa,  of  which  Castruccio  had  become  Lord,  and 
8«rt  21.  which  the  Emperor  scrupled  not  to  wrest 
ptaT  from  his  sons  (Castmccio^s  dying  admonition 
to  them  had  been  to  make  haste  and  secure  that  city), 
became  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  and  his  Antipope. 
Nicolas  V.  cuiiliiincd  to  issue  his  edicts  anathematizing 
the  so-called  Pope,  inveighing  against  the  deposed 
James  of  Gahors,  against  Robert  of  Naples  and  the 
Florentines.  But  the  thunders  of  an  acknowledged 
Pope  made  no  deep  impression  on  the  Italians :  those 
of  80  questionable  a  Pontiff  were  litard  with  utter  ap- 
athy. The  Ghibellines  were  already  weary  of  an  Em- 
peror whose  only  Imperial  power  seemed  to  be  to  levy 
onerous  taxes  upon  them,  with  none  of  gratifying  their 
Tengeanoe  on  the  Ghielft.  Gradually  they  fell  off 
The  Mar^j^ui:>es  of  Este  made  their  ])eace  with  the 
Pope.  Azzo,  the  son  of  Galeam)  Visconti,  having 
purchased  his  release  from  the  Court  of  the  Emperor 
at  the  price  of  60,000  florins,^  returned  to  Milan  as 
Imperiid  Vicar ;  but  before  long  the  Visconti  began  to 
enter  into  secret  correspondence  with  Avicjnon ;  they 
submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  being  ab&olved,  on  their 

1  Alberto  Hmuto,  in  Ludov.  Bavar.  TOlaiil,  Izxzr* 
tias^OOO.  Ti]]u],z.ewU7. 
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penitence,  ftom  the  crime  of  beresy,  and  of  receiving 

back  their  dignity  as  a  grant  from  tlii;  Pope.^  The 
Pope  appointed  Julm  Visconti  Cardinal  and  Legate  in 
Lombardy. 

Tlie  Emperor^s  own  German  troops^  unpaid  and  on- 
fed,  broke  awaj  from  the  camp  to  live  at  free  quarters 
wherever  they  cotdd.    The  only  allies  who  joined  the 

Court  at  Pisa  were  Mii  Iku'I  di  Cesena,  the  contuma- 
cioiii)  General  of  the  Franciscans,  and  his  numerous  fol- 
lowers. Pope  John  bad  attempted  to  propitiate  this 
party  by  the  wise  measure  of  canoniadng  Co^estine  V.; 
but  the  breach  was  irreparable  between  &natics  who 
held  absolutu  poverty  to  be  the  perfection  of  Christian- 
ity, and  a  Pope  whose  coffers  were  already  burstiug 
with  that  mass  of  gold  which  on  his  death  astonished 
the  world. 

The  Emperor,  summoned  by  the  threatening  state 

of  afikirs  in  Lombardy,  broke  up  his  Court  D^f,.^f|oa 
at  Pisa,  and  marched  his  army  to  Pavia, 
there  to  linger  for  some  inglorious  months.  No  sooner 
was  he  gone  than  Ghibelline  Pisa  rose  in  tomult,  and 
expelled  the  psendcnPontttP  with  bis  officers  from  their 
city.  They  afterwards  made  a  merit  with  Pope  John 
that  they  woulJ  havi  st  i/«  1  and  dehvered  him  up,  but 
from  their  fear  of  the  Imperial  garrison.  A  short  time 
elapsed:  they  had  courage  to  compel  the  garrison  to 
abandon  the  city*  They  sent  ambassadors  to  make 
tkrir  peace  with  the  Pope.  Most  of  the  Lombard 
cities  had  either  set  or  followed  the  example  of  de- 
fection. Rumors  spread  abroad  of  tlie  death  of  Fred- 
erick of  Austria,  the  friendly  rival  of  the  Bavarian  for 
tlie  Empire.   Some  more  formidable  claimant  might 

1  to  in  BaynaMiii  the  ftcm  «f  absolatioii,  1338,  c  hr.  tad  ItL 
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obtain  gofirages  among  those  who  sdll  persisted  in 
asserting  the  Empire  to  be  vacant.  Lonis  retired  to 
Trent,  and  forever  abandoned  his  short-lived  kingdom 

of  Italy.i 

Death  seemed  to  conspire  with  Fortune  to  remove 
the  enemies  of  the  Pope.^  Sciaxra  Colonna  died  ; 
Silvester  Galta,  the  Ghibelline  tyrant  of  Viterbo,  died; 
at  length  Can  deHa  Scala  was  cat  off  in  his  power  and 
*»t«of  th»  inJi*:^nificeiu'e,  A  more  wretched  and  liuiuili- 
inupope.  atiiig  fate  awaited  the  Antipope.  On  tin  i\> 
volt  of  Pisa  from  the  Ini penal  interests  he  had  fled  to 
a  castle  of  Count  Boni&ce«  Doneratico,  abont  thirty- 
five  miles  distant.  The  castle  being  threatened  by  the 
Flort' 11  tines,  lie  .^tole  back,  and  lay  liid  in  the  Pisan  pal- 
ace of  the  same  nobleman.  Pope  John  addressed  a 
letter  to  "  his  dear  brother,"  the  Count,  urgin;^  him  to 
surrender  the  child  of  hell,  the  pupil  of  malediction* 
Peter  himself  wrote  supplicatory  letters,  throwing 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Pope.  The  Count,  with 
honor  and  courage,  stipulated  for  the  life  and  even 
Ibr  the  absolution  of  the  proscribed  outlaw.  The 
Archbishop  of  Pisa  was  commissioned  to  receive  the 
recantation,  the  admission  of  all  his  atrocious  crimes, 
and  to  remove  the  spiritual  censures.  In  the  Cathe> 
Aug.  4.  dral  of  Pisa,  wliere  he  had  sat  in  state  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  Antipope  now  abjured 
his  usurped  Popedom,  and  condemned  all  his  own 
heretical  and  impious  acts*  He  was  then  placed  on 
board  a  galley,  and  conveyed  to  Avignon.  In  eveiy 
city  in  Provence  through  wliich  he  passed  he  was  con- 

1  He  seems  to  have  reached  Treat  hy  Dec  24  (1329),  before  the  actiuJ 
dMth  of  Frederick  of  Aostria. — Boehmer,  Regeata. 
■  BajiiAldu,13S9,xix.  VilUai,x.m. 
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demned  to  hear  the  pnUic  recital  of  aU  his  iniquities. 

The  dav  aftur  liis  arrival  at  Avicrnon  he  was  Aug. 
liitiuduced  into  the  full  Consistory  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck ;  he  threw  himself  at  the  Pope's  feet,  implor- 
ing mercj,  and  ezecratiBg  his  own  impiety.  Nothing 
more  was  done  on  that  day,  for  the  clamor  and  the  mul- 
titude, before  which  the  awe-struck  man  stood  mute. 
A  fortnight  after,  to  give  time  for  a  full  and  s^pt.  o. 
elaborate  statement  of  all  his  offences,  he  appeared 
again,  and  read  his  long  self-abasing  confession.  No 
words  were  spared  which  could  a^iavate  his  guilt 
or  deepen  his  humiliation.  He  foreswore  and  con^ 
demned  all  the  acts  of  the  heretical  and  scliisniatic 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  heresies  and  errors  uf  jMichael 
di  Cesena,  the  blasphemies  of  Marsiho  of  Padua  and 
John  of  Jaudun.  Pope  John  wept,  and  embraced 
as  a  father  his  prodigal  son.  Peter  di  Corvara  was 
kept  in  honorable  imprisonment  in  the  Papal  palace, 
closely  watched  and  secluded  from  intercourse  with 
the  world,  but  allowed  the  use  of  books  and  all  the 
services  of  the  Church.  He  lived  about  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  died  a  short  time  before  bis  triune 
phant  rival.^ 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  now  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  Empire  by  the  death  of  Frederick  of  Austria  (the 
Pope  had  in  yain  sought  a  new  antagonist  among  the 
German  princes),  weary  of  the  strife,  dispirited  by 
his  Italian  discomfiture,  still  under  excommunication, 
though  the  excommunication  was  altooetlier  disre- 
garded  by  the  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  by  the  lay  no- 
bles of  Germany,  was  prepared  to  obtain  necondiirttkm 
at  any  sacrifice  the  recognition  of  his  title.  ^^^^ 

1  Bud  tho  Conftaaioa'of  the  Antipope,  —  Apad  Baliuium,  vol.  U.  p.  145. 
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Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, undertook  tlie  office  of  mediation.  They  pro- 
posed terms  so  homiliating  as  might  have  satisfied  any 
one  hnt  a  Pope  like  John  XXII.  Louis  would  re- 
nounce the  Antipope,  revoke  liis  ai  pt  al  to  a  General 
Council,  rciciud  all  acts  liobtile  to  the  Church,  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  his  excommunication.  The 
one  concession  was  that  he  should  remain  Emperor. 
The  Pope  replied  at  length,  and  with  contemptuoos 
severity.^  The  books  of  Marsilio  of  Padua  and  John 
of  Jaiicliin  had  made  too  deep  a  wound  :  it  was  still 
rankling  in  hi&  heart.  Nor  these  alone  —  Michael  di 
Cesena,  Bonagratia,  William  of  Ockhamy  had  fled  to 
Germany :  they  had  been  received  with  respect.  The 
Pope  examines  and  scorniully  rejects  all  the  proiKisi- 
tions  :  —  "The  Bavarian  will  renuunee  the  Aiiiipope 
after  the  Anti]K)pe  ha^  deposed  himself,  and  sought  the 
metxsy  of  the  Pope.  He  will  revoke  his  appeal,  but 
what  right  of  appeal  has  an  excommunicated  heretic  ? 
He  will  rescind  his  acts,  but  what  atonement  will  he 
make  for  those  acts  ?  He  will  ackiiowled^je  the  justice 
of  his  exeommunicaliun,  but  what  satislIu  Liuii  dues  he 
offer  ?  —  what  proof  of  penitence  ?  By  what  title 
would  he  be  Emperor  ?  —  his  old  one»  which  has  been 
so  often  annulled  by  the  Pope  ?  —  by  some  new  title  ? 
—  he,  an  impious,  sacrilegious,  heretical  tyrant  ?  ** 
July  81, 1830.  The  Kiiii^  of  Bohemia  is  then  exhorted  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  election  of  a  lawful  Em- 
peror. 

But  Louis  of  Bavaria  continued  to  bear  the  title  and 
to  exercise  at  least  some  of  the  functions  of  Emperor. 

Once  indeed  he  proposed  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
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aon,  but  the  n^tiation  came  to  no  end.  The  rest- 
less ambition  of  John  of  Bohemia  was  engaged  in  an 

adventurous  expeditiuii  into  Italy,  where  to  the  Guelfs 
he  declared  that  his  arms  were  sanctioued  by  the  Pope 
—  to  the  Ghibellines,  that  he  came  to  reestablish  the 
rights  of  the  Empire. 

The  Pope  was  more  Tigorons,  if  not  more  snccess- 
flil,  in  the  suppression  of  the  spiritual  rebels  against 
his  power.  The  more  turbulent  and  obstinate  of  the 
i?iuDciscan  Order  were  spread  throughout  Christen- 
dom, from  England  to  Sicily.  The  Qneen  of  Sicily 
was  suspected  of  favoring  their  tenets.  Wherever 
ihey  were^  John  pnrsned  them  with  his  persecuting 
e<:hets.  The  Inquisition  was  instructed  to  searcli  them 
out  in  their  remotest  sanctuaries ;  the  clergy  were 
directed  to  denounce  them  on  every  Smidaj  and  on 
every  festival. 

On  a  sudden  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  the  Pope 
himself  had  fallen  into  heresy  on  a  totally  ^^^^ 
different  point.  Jolm  XXII.  was  proud  uf 
his  theologic  learning ;  he  had  indulged,  and  in  public, 
in  perilous  8pecnlati<ni8 ;  he  had  advanced  the  tenet, 
that  (ill  the  day  of  Judgment  the  Saints  did  not  enjoy 
the  beatific  vision  of  God.  At  his  own  Court  some 
of  the  Cardinals  opposed  him  with  polemic  vehemence. 
The  more  absolutely  the  question  was  beyond  tiie 
boundary  of  human  knowledge  and  revealed  truth,  the 
more  positive  and  obstinate  were  the  disputants.  The 
enemies  of  the  Pope — those  who  already  held  him  to 
be  a  heretic  on  account  of  liis  rejection  of  absolute 
poverty  —  raised  and  propagated  the  cry  with  zealous 
activity.  It  was  either  his  assertion,  or  an  inference 
from  his  doctrines,  that  the  Apostles,  that  John  and 
vol*,  vn.  S 
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Peter,  even  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  only  contem- 
plated the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  beheld  not  hia  God- 
head.^ 

About  the  same  time  jealousies  had  begun  to  grow 
up  between  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of  France.  A 
new  race,  that  of  Valois,  was  now  on  the  throne.  The 
Pope,  while  firom  his  residence  at  Avignon  he  mi^ht 
appear  the  vassal,  in  ftct  had  become  the  master  of 
his  Sovereirrn.  He  ruled  by  a  kind  of  ostentatious  « 
parental  autlmritv,  by  synntathy  with  all  their  snper- 
stititHLs,  and  by  iustcring  their  ambition,  as  soaring  to 
phiHpdeVa-  the  Imperial  crown.  PhiUp  of  Yaluis  aa- 
ituM.  pired  to  the  character  of  a  chivalrous  mon- 
arch. He  declared  his  determination  to  or<;anize  a 
vast  cruside,  first  a^^ainst  the  Moors  in  Sjtain  :  Ins 
aims  extended  to  the  conquest  of  Syria.  But  the  days 
onuMic.  were  past  when  men  were  content  with  tlie 
barren  glory  of  combating  for  the  Cross,  when  the 
high  religious  impulse  was  the  inspiration  of  valor,  the 
love  of  Christ  with  the  hope  of  heaven  the  sole  motive 
and  the  sole  reward.  Philip  was  no  St.  Louis.  There 
was  more  worldly  wisdom,  more  worldly  interest,  in 
his  plan.  He  submitted  certain  propositions  to  the 
Pope  as  the  terms  on  which  he  would  condescend  to 
engage  in  holy  warfare  for  the  Gross :  —  The  absolute 
disjxjsul  of  all  the  vast  wealth  in  the  Papal  tieasury, 
laid  up,  as  always  had  been  said,  for  this  sacred  pur- 
pose ;  the  tenths  of  all  Christendom  for  ten  years  ;  the 
appointment  to  all  the  benefices  in  his  realm  for  three 
years;  the  reerection  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  in 
favor  of  his  son  ;  the  kin^^dom  of.  Italy  for  his  brother, 
Charles  Count  ot  Aien^on.^    The  Pope  and  the  Car- 

1  N'illani.  That,  no  douU,  was  the  popoltr  vkw  of  Um  doctiiiM. 
s  Sayaaidiw,  sab  aim.  1333. 
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dinals  stood  aghast  at  these  demands.  The  avancions 
Pope  to  surrender  all  his  treasure^  !  —  A  new  kingdom 
to  be  i'oiTned  which  might  incorporate  Avignon  within 
its  limits  I  They  returned  a  cold  answer,  with  vagae 
promises  of  spiritual  and  temporal  aid  when  the  king 
of  France  should  embark  on  the  crusade. 

This  menaced  invasion  of  his  treasury,  and  the  de- 
sign of  creating  a  i'urmidable  kin^^dom  at  his  CartUiMi 
U'  S,  caused  grave  aj)prehensIons  to  the  Pope.  Botogiia. 
fie  had  no  inclination  to  sink,  like  his  predecessor,  into 
a  tame  vassal  of  the  King  of  France.  He  began,  if 
not  seriously  to  meditate,  to  threaten  and  to  prepare,  a 
retreat  into  lUilv,  not  indeed  to  Rome.  Rome's  hum- 
ble  submission  had  not  e£^ced  the  crimes  of  the  corona- 
lion  of  the  Bavarian,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Antipope ;  and  Rome  was  insecure  from  the  rasping 
feuds  of  the  Orsinis  and  the  Colonnas.  The  Cardiniil 
Legate,  Poyet,  the  reputed  son  or  nepiiew  of  tlie  Pope, 
after  a  succession  of  military  adventures  and  political 
intrigues,  was  now  master  of  Bologna.  He  was  Count 
of  Romagna,  Marquis  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  He 
announced  the  gracious  intention  of  the  Pope  to  honor 
that  city  with  his  residence.  He  bef:;an  to  clear  a  vast 
space,  to  raze  many  houses  of  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
build  a  palace  for  the  Pope's  reception ;  but  this  palace 
had  more  the  look  of  a  strong  citadel,  to  awe  and  keep 
in  submission  the  turbulent  Bolognese. 

Meanwhile  the  K'ms,  of  France  seemed  still  intent 
on  the  crusade.  He  had  rapidly  come  down  in  his 
demands.  He  would  be  content  with  the  grant  of  the 
tenths  throughout  his  realm  for  six  years.  But  the 
rest  of  Christendom  was  not  to  escape  this  sacred  tax ; 
the  tenths  were  to  be  levied  for  the  Pope  during  the 
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same  period.  The  King  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
embark  in  three  years  for  Syria ;  but  he  stipolated  that 

if  prevented  by  any  impediment,  the  validity  of  liis 
excuse  was  to  be  judged  not  by  the  Pope,  but  by  two 
Prelates  of  France  designated  for  that  office. 

Yet  even  the  stir  of  preparation  for  the  crasade, 
TbcBmti&e  somewhat  abated  by  menacing  signs  of  war 
Tite.  between  France  and  England,  was  absorbed 
not  only  among  the  clergy,  but  among  the  laity  also, 
by  the  discussions  concerning  the  Beatitic  Vision,  which 
lose  again  into  engrossing  importance.  The  tenet  had 
become  a  passion  with  the  Pope.  He  had  given  in* 
structions  to  the  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  all  learned 
theologians,  to  examine  it  with  the  most  reverent  atten- 
tion ;  but  beneiices  and  prefcrmcuts  were  showered  on 
those  who  Inclined  to  his  own  opinions — the  rest  were 
rewarded  with  coldness  and  neglect.  The  Pope  him- 
self collected  a  chain  of  citations  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  in  which,  without  absolutely  determin- 
ing the  question,  he  betrayed  his  own  views  with  su& 
cient  distinctness.  Paris  became  the  centre  of  these 
disputes.  The  Pope  was  eager  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  University,  in  theology,  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  erudition,  ut  the  highest  authority.  The  General  of 
the  Franciscans,  Gerald  Otlio,  a  leilow-countryman  of 
the  Pope,  and  advanced  by  his  favor  to  that  high  rank 
on  the  degradation  of  Michael  di  Cesena,  was  zealous 
to  display  his  gratitude.  He  preached  in  public,  deny- 
ing the  Beatific  Vision  till  the  day  of  Judgment.  The 
University  and  the  Dominicans,  actuated  by  their  hos- 
tihty  to  the  Franciscans,  declared  tlic  authority  of  their 
own  irrefi»gable  Thomas  Aquinas  impeached.  They 
broke  out  in  indignant  repudiation  of  such  heretical 
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oondosions.  The  King  nulled  into  the  contest:  lie 
declared  that  his  realm  should  not  be  polbted  with 

heresy ;  he  threatened  to  burn  the  Franciscan  as  a  Pat- 
erin  ;  lie  nttered  even  a  more  opprobrious  name ;  he 
declared  that  not  even  the  Pope  should  disseminate 
soch  odious  doctrines  in  France.  *^If  the  Samts  be- 
hold not  the  Godhead,  of  what  value  was  thehr  inteiv 
cession?  Why  addicts  to  tliem  useless  prayers?"  The 
preacher  tied  in  all  haste ;  with  equal  haste  came  the 
watchful  Michael  di  Cesena  to  Paris,  to  inflame  and 
keq>  alive  the  oltrarPapal  orthodox  of  King  Philip, 

The  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Naples  were 
estranged  too  by  the  doubtful  conduct  of  the  Pope 
towards  the  King  of  Bohemia.  The  double-minded 
Pontiff  was  protesting  to  the  Florentines  that  he  had 
given  no  sanction  to,  and  disclaimed  aloud  all  conneo- 
tion  with  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Bohemian  ;  bnt| 
a>  was  well  known,  John  of  Bohemia  was  too  usefid 
an  ally  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  for  the  Pope  to 
break  with  him ;  and  the  Cardinal  Legate,  Bernard 
de  Poyet,  was  in  dose  alliance  with  the  Bohemian.^ 

The  Kings  spoke  the  language  of  strong  remon- 
strance ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Cardinals  admitted, 
with  sorrow,  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Pope.  His  adver- 
saries, ail  over  Christendom,  denounced  his  grievous 
departure  from  holy  truth*  Bonagratia,  the  Francis- 
can,  wrote  to  confiite  his  awiul  errors.  Even  John 
XXII.  be^an  to  quail :  he  took  refuge  in  the 
cauiimis  ambiguity  with  which  he  had  pro- '**'™**- 
mulgated  Im  opinions.    He  sought  only  truth ;  he  had 

^  Compare  tho  curiou'  autobioirraf^hicrtl  account  of  this  expedition  hy 
Clisirhca,  the  iujin  ot'  Juhn  of  liuUcuim,  uiitirwarcU  the  Euiporor  Charles  IV. 
Boehmer,  Fontee,  i.  pp.  228, 270. 
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not  positively  determined  or  defined  this  profound  ques- 
tion. 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching,  when.  If  a  Pon- 
tiff so  worldly  and  avaridons  might  he  admitted  among 

thu  Saints,  lui  would  know  the  solution  oi*  that  uure- 
vealed  secret.  John  XXII.  was  now  near  ninety  years 
old :  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  not  the  least  husy  and 
A.».  mL  unquiet.  The  Greeks,  through  succors  from 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  had  obtained  some 
naval  advantages  over  tlie  Turks  ;  but  the  Cardinal 
Legate,  expelled  from  liolufrna,  cither  fled  for  refuge 
or  was  unwilling  to  be  absent,  if  not  from  the  death- 
bed of  his  parent,  from  the  conclave  which  should 
elect  his  successor.  Against  Louis  of  Bavaria,  though 
in  the  hope  of  his  surrender  of  the  Empire  to  his 
brother  Pope  John  had  taken  a  milder  tone,  he  now 
resumed  all  his  iramitii:aMe  riix<>r:  on  the  condition 
of  the  unqualified  surrender  of  the  £mpire,  and  that 
alone,  could  Louis  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  The  Pope  had  continued  to  urge  the  sup- 
pre.s.^>iun  of  the  Frriticelli  hy  the  stake.  But  his  theo- 
logical hardihood  lursook  iiim.^  He  published  on  his 
death-bed  what  his  enemies  called  a  lukewarm  recan- 
tation,- but  a  recantation  which  might  have  satisfied 
less  jealous  polemics.  He  had  no  intention  to  infringe 
on  the  decrees  of  the  Church.  All  he  had  preached 
or  disputc»l  he  hunil)ly  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
tlie  Church  and  of  his  successors.^ 

But  if  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  John  XXIL  was 
thus  rescued  from  obloquy,  the  discovery  of  the  enor- 

^  Raynald.  Bab  un. 

*  "  Tepidam  recantationem."  —  Minorita  apud  Eccaid. 
•Vilkna.  Thu  wm  dated  Dec  S.  U6diedDee.ii 
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moos  treasureB  accamulated  daring  his  Pontificate  most 
have  shaken  the  faith  even  of  those  who  repudiated  the 

extreme  views  of  Apostolic  poverty.  The  brotlier  of 
Villani  the  historian,  a  banker,  was  ordered  to  take 
tlie  inventory.  It  amounted  to  eighteen  millions  of 
gold  florins  in  specie,  seven  millions  in  plate  and  jewels. 

The  good  man,"  observes  the  historian,  "  had  forgot- 
ten that  saying,  'Lay  not  up  your  treasures  upon 
earth  ;  *  but  perhaps  I  have  said  more  than  t  nuugh  — 
periiaps  he  intended  this  wealth  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land."  ^  This  was  beyond  and  above  the  lavish 
expenditure  on  the  Italian  wars,  the  maintenance  of 
his  martial  son  or  nephew,  the  Cardinal  Legate,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  and  his  pr.)iLise  provision  for 
other  relatives.^  One  large  source  of  his  wealth  was 
notorious  to  Christendom.  Under  the  pretext  of  dia- 
conraging  simony,  he  seized  into  his  own  power  all  the 

1    Ue  loved  our  city,"  says  Viilaui, wUeu  we  were  obedient  to  the 
L«gate;  when  not  so,  Iw  was  oar  enemy.** 
s  A  kige  portion  of  this  revenne  rose  from  the  STStem  of  reservstions, 

ouried  to  its  height  by  John  XXII.  He  begsn  this  early.  "  Joannes 
XXn.,  Pontificfttu^  siii  anno  prime  re?>^n'avit  !«ti.t»  ct  Sedia  Apostolica'  col- 
lation), omnia  hcucliciii  < '  ch  xiavtit  a,  t\nia  tuerutit  ot  fjUfvrtinque  noniiue 
cens^autur,  ubicunque  ea  vauirc  cuutigerit  per  acceptionum  alterius  bene- 
lidi,  pnetextn  gmti«  nb  eodem  D.  PmpM  ftctwTel  fiu»end«  scceptate, 
nihiqoe  Qmacetmo  Yleecancellarlo  sno  pr»cepit' .  .  .  quod  b»o  rwtigersm 
in  scripturam."  — Balos.  Vit  P.  Avin.  i.  p.  TSSL  Those  VMsncies  were 
extemJ'-'d  lo  otlier  ca^.  He  amplified  in  the  same  manner  the  l*ai>al  pro- 
Ti»ioD8.  '*  That  ail  thc««o  f^raccs  woiild  b<»  ?o!d,  and  th.it  tliis  wa?  the  ob- 
ject of  their  enactment,  was  ati  Utile  a  secret  a«  the  weahU  they  broi^ht 
into  the  Papal  treasury."  —  Eichhorn,  Deutsche  Recht,  1.  ii.  p.  607*  This 
is  truly  said.  John,  hr  n  Bnll  under  the  spedous  pretext  of  annulling  the 
execrable  nsage  ofplnrsliCies  (the  Bull  is  entitled  Execrabili.^),  commanded 
all  ploralists  to  choose  one,  and  one  only,  of  their  bt-iieticcs  (the  Cardmals 
were  except<  d).  and  to  surrender  the  rc^t,  to  which  the  Pope  was  to  ap- 
point, A»  re^rves.  "  Qua?  omnia  et  singula  beneficia  vacatura,  ut  pnvinit- 
titur,  vel  dlmissa,  nostra:  et  Sedis  Apostolics  dispositioni  reservamus, 
'nhlbentes  ne  quis  praster  Romannm  PontiSoem  •  •  •  •  de  h^juamodi  bene- 
Sdis  diiponers  pimunat.** 
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collegiate  benefices  throughout  Christeudom.  Besides 
this,  by  the  sjstein  of  Papal  reserves,  he  never  con- 
firmed the  direct  promotion  of  any  Prelate;  bnt  hy 
his  skilfiil  promotion  of  each  Bishop  to  a  richer  bishop* 

ric  or  archbishopric,  and  so  on  to  a  pati  ian  liute,  as 
on  each  vacancy  tho  annates  or  first-fruits  were  paid, 
six  or  more  fines  would  accrue  to  the  treasury.  Yet 
this  Pope  —  though  besides  his  great  rapacity,  he  was 
harsh,  relentless,  a  cruel  persecutor,  and  betrayed  bk 
joy  not  only  at  the  discomfiture,  but  at  the  slaughter 
of  his  enemies  ^  —  had  great  fame  tor  piety  as  well  as 
learning,  arose  every  nirrht  to  pray  and  to  study,  and 
every  morning  attended  Mass.^ 

^ liallegr(>Mi  oltre  a  modo  d'  ucdsione  e  morte  de'  nemicL**  —  YilUaif 
ri.  20. 

*  Boehmer,  who  warps  ererfdiiDg  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  Pope,  ends 
urith  this  sentence:  **  Er  war  neuncig  Jabra  alt,  and  hinterlieBa  eineii 
Schatz  TOD  fiinf  und  zwansig  liUlioneD  gold  Quldetl.*'  Well  might  Iw 
repudiate  the  abiolate  poTeHgr  of  Ghriiil 
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BENEDICT  m 

John  XXII.  had  contrived  to  crowd  the  Conclave 
with  French  Prelates.  Tweniy-four  Cardinals  met; 
the  general  snffirage  was  in  &yor  of  the  brother  of  the 

Count  of  Commingcs,  Bishop  of  Porto,  but  the  Cap- 
diiials  insisted  on  a  solemn  promise  that  Dc  Comminges 
would  continue  to  rule  in  Avignon.  "  1  had  sooner," 
be  said,  yield  up  the  Cardinalate  than  accept  the  Pope* 
dom  on  sach  conditions."  All  ML  off  from  the  intract- 
able Prelate.  In  the  play  of  votes,  now  become  usual  in 
the  Conclave,  all  happened  at  once  to  throw  away  their 
sufiVages  on  one  for  whom  no  single  vote  would  have 
been  deHberatcly  given.^  To  his  own  surprise,  and  to 
that  of  the  Collie  of  Cardinals  and  of  Christendom, 
the  White  Abbot,  the  Cistercian,  James  Four-  dm.  so,  ism. 
nier,  found  himself  Pope.  "  You  have  chosen  an  ass," 
he  s>aid  in  iiumility  or  in  irony.  He  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  XII. 

Benedict  XII.  did  himself  injustice :  he  was  a  man 
of  shrewdness  and  sagacity;  he  had  been  a B«iMdSetzii. 
great  Pope,  if  his  courage  had  been  equal  to  his  pru- 

***Et  ecce  in  clectione  ...  tot  cardinalihn*!  qna««i  insciis,  sub  alterca- 
tMme  eleclus  extitit.'*  '*  Ego  M.  nominu  ilium,  qui  si  esse  dod  potent 
nmnioo  Blancsm,  qaod  xcpertam  «it  a  daobns  ptftfbns  nomfnitniii.*'— > 
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dcncc.  His  whole  Pontificate  was  a  tacit  reproach  on 
the  turbulence,  implacability,  and  avarice  of  his  prede- 
cessor.  His  first  act  was  to  disperse  the  throng  of 

greedy  expectants  around  the  Court  at  Avignon.  He 
sent  thcrn  bark,  each  to  his  ]»ro|)er  iuiicnuii.  He 
dared  against  the  practice  of  iieapmg  benefices  —  held, 
according  to  the  phrase,  in  commendam  —  on  tlie  fa- 
vored few:  he  retained  that  privilege  for  Cardinals 
alone*  He  discouraged  the  Papal  reserves ;  would  not 
create  vacancieii  by  a  long  ascending  line  of  promotions. 
The  clerfxy  did  not  forgive  him  his  speech,  that  lie  had 
great  difiiculty  in  finding  men  worthy  of  advancement. 
He  even  opened  the  coffers  of  his  predecessor:  he  be- 
stowed 100,000  florins  on  the  Caridinals.  He  sought 
for  theological  peace.  He  withdrew  to  the  picturesque 
sources  of  the  Sorga,  not  yet  famed  in  Petrarch's  ex- 
jiOj  6,1336.  quisite  poetry,  to  meditate  and  examine  the 
arguments  (he  was  a  man  of  learning)  on  the  Beatific 
Vision.  He  pubUshed  a  AiU  and  orthodox  determina- 
Jan.  8(^  1S86.  tiou  of  the  questiou,  that  the  saints  who  do 
not  pass  throngh  Purgatory  immediately  behold  tlie 
Godhead.  The  heresy  of  John  XXII.  was  thus  at  tiie 
least  implied.  He  had  some  thought  (he  wanted  cour- 
age to  carry  out  his  own  better  designs}  of  restoring  the 
See  of  St.  Peter  to  Italy ;  but  Bologna  would  not  yield 
up  her  turbulent  independence,  and  was  averse  to  his 
reception.  Rome  was  still  in  a  state  of  strife ;  and 
perhaps  Robert  of  Naples  did  not  wish  to  be  overshad- 
owed by  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pope.^  Benedict 
even  made  the  first  advance  to  reconciliation  with 
Ijouis  of  Bavaria. 

1  Letter  written  from  the  l)iidg«  om  tliA  Soigft  to  King  Philip^  JvJij 
1836* — i^ynald.  nib  «xi% 
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But  Benedict  XII.  was  under  the  hard  yoke  of  the 
King  of  France.    He  soon  abandoned  all  design  of 

eitiaticipatiuu  from  that  control.  Tht*  ma*^niHcent  pal- 
ace which,  out  of  tlie  trciisures  of  Pope  John,  he  began 
to  }Miild,  looked  like  a  deliberate  determination  to  fix 
the  Holy  See  forever  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhone. 
Avignon  was  to  become  the  centre  and  capital  of 
Christendom.  The  Cardinals  be^jan  to  erect  and  adorn 
their  splendid  and  luxurious  villas  beyond  tlie  Rhone. 
The  amicable  overtures  to  Louis  of  Bavaria  were  re- 
pressed by  some  irresistible  constraint.  The  Emperor, 
weak,  weaxy,  worn  out  with  strife,  would  have  accepted 
the  most  abasing  terms.  His  own  excommunication, 
the  interdict  on  the  Empire,  weighed  liiui  down.  He 
was  not  witiiout  superstitious  awe ;  his  days  were 
drawing  on;  he  might  die  unabsolved.^  Where  the 
interdict  was  not  observed  (in  most  cities  of  Gei^ 
many),  there  was  still  some  want  of  solemnity,  some- 
thing of  embarrassment  in  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
in  a  few  cities,  where  the  zealous  monks  or  clergy 
endeavored  to  maintain  it,  were  heart-burnings,  strife, 
persecution.  He  would  have  submitted  to  swear  feal^ 
to  the  Pope  in  as  ample  terms  as  any  former  £mperor»  ^ 
and  to 'annul  all  his  acts  against  Pope  John,  all  acts 
done  as  Emperor ;  ^  he  would  revoke  all  proceedings 
and  judgments  oi  Henry  of  Luxemburg  against  Robert 
of  Naples,  all  the  grants  and  gifU  which  he  had  made 
mt  Rome ;  he  would  agree  to  accept  no  oath  of  fealty, 
leoognition,  or  any  advocacy,  or  grant  any  fief  in  Rome 

1  Schmidt,  Ges€hicht€,  b.  vii.  1.  7,  p.  324. 

S  Quaecunque  alia  titulo  imperii  dicta  rtl  ftcta  per  noa  eziatnnt  .  .  • 
ftaaa  omnia  Initt  «t  nulla  pronnndamna.**  —  Apnd  Bajnaldun,  1836,  a 
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or  in  the  terrrtories  of  the  Church.  If  he  broke  this 
treaty,  the  Pope  had  power  to  depose  him  from  all  his 
dignities,  or  to  inflict  heavier  penalties,  without  citation 
or  solemnity  of  law.^  He  wonld  submit  to  a  second 
coronation  in  Rome,  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
and  quit  the  city  tlic  day  after.  Tiie  Pope  was  to  be 
the  absolate  judge  of  the  fulhlment  of  the  treaty. 

No  sooner  had  the  rumor  of  these  negotiations  spread 
abroad  than  Benedict  XII.  was  besieged  with  rude 
and  vehement  remonstrances.  Ambassadors  arrived  at 
Avignon  Ironi  the  Kings  of  France  and  of  Naples. 
The  Kings  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  were  known  to 
sapport  their  protest.  Would  the  Pope,"  they  pub- 
licly demanded,  maintain  a  notorious  heretic  ?  Let 
him  take  heed,  lest  he  himself  be  implicated  in  the 
heresy."  Benedict  rcj)lied,  Would  they  destroy  the 
Empire?"  Our  sovereigns  speak  not  against  the 
Empire,  but  against  a  Prince  who  has  done  so  much 
wrong  to  the  Church.*'  **Have  we  not  done  more 
wroncr  ?  If  my  predecessors  had  so  willed,  Louis 
wouKl  have  come  with  a  staff  instead  of  a  sceptre,  and 
cast  himself  at  their  feet.  He  has  acted  under  great 
provocation."  "  We  could  not,"  he  subjoined,  ♦*  have 
exacted  harder  terms,  if  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  been  a 
pnsoner  in  one  of  our  dnngeon  towers.'  But  Benedict 
could  speak,  lie  could  not  act,  truth  and  justice :  his 
words  are  a  bitter  satire  on  his  own  weakness.  The 
King  of  France  took  summary  measures  of  compul- 
sion :  he  seized  all  the  estates  of  the  Cardinals,  most 

1  **Llb«nim  ill  Bonumo  Pmtifici  ad  iliM  prnim  prooadere  contra  no«, 
prkando  tHam  noi,  tt  tibl  ▼idebitnr,  imfMiUli,  n^iA  et  quUibet  ilti  dlsol* 
Ute,  absque  ali&  vocatione  ▼<!  jxaw  •olflmBitatft." — Ibid. 

t  Albert  Argentin.  Chron^  p.  ISQw 
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of  them  Fieoch  Prelates,  within  his  realm.  The 
Cardinals  besieged  the  Court;  the  King  of  TiMKiD^or 
France  himself  visited  Avignon.  He  made  Avignon, 
a  pompous  journey,  })artly  to  survey  the  cities  of  his 
kingdom,  partly  from  devotion  for  tiie  recovery  of  his 
son,  Prince  John.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Kings 
of  Bohemia  and  Navarre :  he  was  met  by  the  King  of 
Arragon.  He  took  np  his  abode  in  the  Ville  nenve 
be-yond  the  Rhone,  in  his  own  territory,  where  the  Car- 
diuals  had  their  sumptuous  palaces.  Tiie  i^)pe,  on 
Good  Friday,  preached  so  moving  a  sermon  (disastrous 
news  had  arrived  firom  the  East)  that  the  King  renewed 
his  vows  of  embarking  on  the  crusade.  The  other 
Kinirs,  numberless  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Knights,  with 
i<jUL-  Cardinal-^,  were  seized  with  the  same  eoritaiiiuus 
impulse.  Orders  were  actually  sent  to  prepare  the 
£eets  in  all  the  ports  of  the  south  of  France ;  letters 
were  written  to  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  Na[)les,  Cypnis, 
and  to  the  Venetians  to  announce  the  determination.^ 
At  A\n£rnon  the  Kini^  of  Fi-ance  charged  Louis  of 
Bavaria  with  entering  into  a  league  with  the  enemies 
of  Fiance:  as  though  he  himself  had  not  occupied 
cities  of  the  Empire  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
from  the  pollution  of  heresy,  or  as  though  a  league  with 
the  enemies  of  France  was  act  of  hostility  to  the 
Pope.  And  who  were  these  enemies  ?  The  war  with 
England  had  not  begun.  The  obsequious  Pope  coldly 
dismissed  the  Imperial  ambassadors.^ 

But  even  success  against  his  enemies  raised  not  Louis 
of  Bavaria  from  his  stupor  of  reIi<j:ious  terror.  He 
had  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  most  dangerous  foe^ 

iFnimrtfLSO. 
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the  King  of  Bohemia;  wrested  from  him  Carintfaia 
and  the  T3rro1  by  force  of  arms,  and  awarded  them  to 

the  Austrian  Priiicus.  "You  icli  iiics"  said  the  Pope, 
"  that  he  is  abandonerl  bv  all  ;  but  who  hns  vet  been 
able  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  ? "  ^  Still  Louis, 
though  repulsed,  looked  eagerly  to  Avignon;  but  so 
complete]}'  did  Philip  rule  the  Cardinals,  the  Cardinals 
the  Pope,  that  he  took  the  desperate  measure  of  pro- 
posing an  alh'aiice  with  the  King  of  France.  Philip 
could  not  but  in  courtesy  consult  the  Pope  ;  the  Pope 
could  only  sanction  an  alliance  with  a  Pnnce  under  ex-, 
communication  when  he  had  sought  and  obtained  abso> 
Intion.  Perhaps  he  thought  thb  the  best  course  to 
gain  permission  to  absolve  Louis ;  jjerlia[)s  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  confederacy.  But  Philip  would  conde- 
scend to  this  alliance  onlv  on  his  own  terms.  The 
Emperor  was  to  pledge  himself  to  enter  into  treatr 
with  no  enemy  of  France  (no  doubt  he  had  England 
in  view).  The  negotiations  dragged  slowly  on  :  the 
ambassadors  of  Louis  at  Avignon  grew  weary  and  left 
April,  1337.  the  city.  Already  the  Pope  had  warned  the 
King  of  France,  that  if  he  still  persisted  in  his  haughty 
delay,  still  exacted  intolerable  conditions,  Louis  would 
throw  himself  into  the  amis  of  England.  The  Pope 
was  profuuiidly  anxious  to  avert  the  damnation  which 
hung  over  the  partisans  of  Louis  in  Germany  and 
Italv.2 

War  was  now  imminent,  inevitable,  between  France 
and  England.  The  Pope  had  interposed  his  mediation, 
but  in  vain.*    Edward  IIL  treated  with  outward  re- 

1  Albert.  Argentin.  p.  126,  apud  Ursti^ium. 

*  Letter  ftom  the  Pope  to  Philip.  —  Raynald.  1887,  e.  IL 

S  Then  are  Mvenl  letten  MS.,  B.  M.  on  thie  »Dt)jeot. 
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spect,  but  with  no  more,  the  Pope's  solemii  warning 
not  to  be  guilty  of  an  alliance  with  Lonis  of  Bavaria, 

the  contumacious  rebel,  and  the  excoiiummiiated  out- 
cast of  the  Church.^  The  English  clergy  were  with 
the  King.  The  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  the  l^i^li- 
Gp9  of  London  and  Winchester,  disregarded  the  Pope's 
letters,  and  opposed  his  Legates.  The  Emperor  rose 
in  importance.  The  Pope  reproached  liini  afterwards 
with  bn-akiiiL'  off  the  ne<j:otiatioiis  at  Avignon,  with- 
drawing his  ambassadors,  and  not  appearing  at  the 
appointed  day,  Michaelmas.^  Yet  ail  his  conduct 
showedf  that  if  he  had  hoped  ibr  absolution,  Louis  of 
Bavaria  would  have  bought  it  at  any  price  of  degra- 
dation.  He  might  srcin  ready  to  drink  the  last  dregs 
of  humiliation.  He  liad  made,  before  this,  another 
long  appeal  to  the  Pope ;  he  had  excused  himself,  by 
all  kinds  of  pitiful  equivocations,  for  all  his  damnable 
acts  in  the  nsurpation  of  the  Empire,  and  the  creation 
of  the  Antipope  ;  he  forswore  all  his  bold  partisans, 
Marsilio  of  Padua,  John  of  Jauduii  ;  declared  himself 
ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  their  writings ;  threw 
off  Michael  of  Cesena  and  the  Spiritual  Franciscans; 
asserted  himself  to  hold  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the 
poverty  of  Christ  This  had  been  his  sixth  Ool*  SB|  1886. 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  Avignon.^    Now,  however, 

1  MS.,  B.  M.  A  letter,  dated  July  20,  13^7,  donminces  thp  crimes  of 
Louid  of  Havaria,  hh  offences  against  John  XXII.,  his  cMiisortin/^  with  no- 
torious heretics  in  Italy,  his  elevation  ut'  I'eter  oi'  Corvaru  tu  the  Antipope- 
don.  fieaedict,  who  had  treated  him  with  mildneM  in  hope  of  hie  peni* 
tenee,  entered  Into  n^tieUons  with  him.  King  Edwerd  is  ntged  to 
withdraw  from  all  recognition  of  Louis  as  Emperor,  till  he  should  have 
m^'h  tnll  safisfactioii  to  the  Cliiirch.  See,  following  letter*,  hi-*  dread  of 
»lwar<l''»  alliMn<»'  "cum  ThcutoniciiJ,"  Nn%'.  13,  Tht-  Pope  dedaxet 

the  hanpire  vacant,  the  full  right  of  so  ordaining  in  the  Pope. 

>  UL  ad  Archepiac.  O>lon.,  apad  Bajmald.  188S,  c  8. 

S  OohleiiBcblager,  Urknnden,  fatTi. 
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Louis  took  a  higher  tone:  he  tiircatened  to  march  to 
Avignon,  and  to  extort  absolution  by  force  of  arms. 
For  not  only  was  his  alliance  eagerly  solicited  by  £ng> 
land :  Geimany  was  roused  to  indignation.    Diet  after 

MoTementin  ^^^^'^  n\v\^  evcT  morc  and  more  resolved  to 
maiiitaiu  tlieir  iiulependent  ri^ht  to  elect  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Empire.  Henry  of  Vimeburg  had 
been  forced  by  the  Pope  on  the  reluctant  Chapter  and 
reluctant  Emperor  as  Archbishop  of  Mentz ;  but  Hen- 
ry was  now  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Pope,  under 
excommunication.  He  sunimuned  un  assembly  uf  the 
March,  1888.  Prelates  and  clergy  at  Spires.  Widi  the  ut- 
most unanimity  they  agreed  to  send  letters,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Coire  and  Count  Gerlach  of  Nassau,  to  de- 
mand the  reconciliation  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  (they  did 
nut  call  Lini  Emperor)  with  the  Church,  and  so  the 
deliverance  of  the  German  churches  and  clergy  from 
their  wretched  state  of  strife  and  confusion.  The  Pope 
openly  refused  an  answer  to  these  ambassadors;  but 
yet  it  was  believed  in  Grermany  that  he  had  whispered 
into  their  ears,  not  without  tears,  that  he  would  witt- 
ingly grant  tlu^  absolution  ;  but  that  if  he  did,  the 
Kinff  of  France  had  threatened  to  treat  him  with  worse 
indignity  than  Philip  the  Fair  had  treated  Boniface 
jnij  1, 188B.  VIII.^  To  the  excommunicated  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  he  deigned  no  reply  ;  but  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Colocrue  he  spoke  in  milder  Ian  linage,  but  threw  the 
whole  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  Bavarian.  Four 
Weui.        other  Diets  were  held  of  Prelates,  Princes, 

April  X0 

M:«v  1^/  Nobles,  at  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Rhense  near 
k^jt      Coblentz,  again  at  Frankfort. 

At  Frankfort  the  P]mperor  appeared,  aiid  almoi>t  iu 

1  Albert  us  Argeutin. 
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tears  complaiDed  of  the  obduracy  of  the  Pope,  and 

charged  the  King  of  France  with  preventing  the  recon- 
ciliation in  order  to  debase  and  degrade  the  Imperial 
crown.  He  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave- 
Maria,  and  the  Apostles'  creed  to  prove  his  orthodozj. 
The  aasembly  declared  that  he  had  done  enough  as 
satisfiiction  to  the  Pope:  they  pronounced  all  Ihe  Papal 
proceedings,  even  tlie  excommunication,  null  and  void. 
If  the  clergy  would  not  celebrate  the  divine  services, 
they  must  be  compelled  to  do  so.  The  meeting  at 
Bhense  was  more  imposing.  Six  of  the  £leo-  Jnijr  is. 
tors,  all  hut  the  King  of  Bohemia,  were  present^  It 
is  called  the  first  meeting  of  the  Electoral  College. 
Tliey  solemnly  agreed  that  the  holy  Roman  Empire 
and  they  the  Prince-Electors  had  been  assailed,  limited, 
and  aggriered  in  their  honors,  rights,  customs,  and  lib* 
erties ;  that  they  would  maintain,  guard,  assert  those 
rights  Li  gainst  all  and  every  one  without  exception; 
that  no  our  would  obtain  dispensation,  absolution,  re- 
laxation, abolition  of  his  vow ;  that  he  should  be,  and 
was  declared  to  be,  faithless  and  traitorous  before  God 
and  man  who  should  not  maintain  all  this  against  any 
opponent  whatsoever.  The  States-General  at  Frank- 
fort passed,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Empire,  a 
declaration  that  the  Imperial  dignity  and  p<jwcr  are 
from  God  alone ;  that  an  Emperor  elected  by  the  con- 
cordant suffrage  or  a  majority  of  the  electoral  suffirages 
has  plenaiy  Imperial  power,  and  does  not  need  the  ap- 
probation, confirmation,  or  authority  of  Uie  Pope,  or 
the  Apostolic  See,  or  any  other.^ 

ChTonicon  Vintndaran.  apud  Eccard,  i.  p.  1844.   Chronicon  Fetrea. 
apud  Menckiimum^  lii.  337.    RaynaU.  13^8,  c.  viii. 
^  **N«e  Pap»  tive  Sedis  Apo»tolic«  aut  alici^uii  akifiu  approbation^! 
?Ok  vn.  9 
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This  declaratiou  was  the  signal  for  an  active  coutro- 
venj :  for  daring  acts  of  defiance  on  the  Papal  side,  of. 
persecation  by  the  Imperial  partj.  The  Pope's  ban 
of  excommnnication  was  nailed  upon  the  gate  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Frankfort.  At  Frankfort  all  the  Canons 
and  Dominicans,  in  many  cities  on  tlie  Riiiiie  the  Do- 
minicans and  all  known  partisans  of  the  Pope,  all  those 
who  refused  to  celebrate  the  service,  were  expelled 
from  their  convents. 

At  a  Diet  at  Coblentz  the  Emperor  and  tlic  King  of 
MwjtfnKwHii  England  met.  Two  thrones  were  raised  in 
?f  iSiSiSdr*  ^1^®  market-place,  on  which  the  monarchs  took 
their  seats.  The  Emperor  held  the  sceptre 
in  his  right  band,  the  globe  in  bis  left:  a  kulglit  stood 
with  a  drawn  sword  over  his  head.  Above  17,UU0 
men-at-arms  snn'oundt'd  the  assembly.  The  Kin<r 
of  England  recognized  the  Emperor  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope.  Before  the  Cliief  Sovereign  of  Christen- 
dom, Edward  arraigned  Philip  of  France  as  nnjnstlj 
withholding  from  him  not  only  Normandy,  Anjou,  and 
Aquitaiiit  ,  but  the  throne  of  France,  his  maternal 
inheritance.  The  Emperor  then  rose.  Ho  accused 
Philip  of  refusing  homage  for  the  fiefe  held  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  declared  Philip  to  have  forfeited  those  fiefi, 
to  be  ont  of  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  till  he  should 
have  restored  the  kingdom  of  France  to  its  riohtful 
owner,  the  King  of  England.  He  declared  the  King  of 
England  Imperial  Vicar  over  all  the  proidnces  west  of 
the  Rhine,  and  from  Cologne  to  the  sea.  All  the  Princes 
of  the  Low  Countries  became  thus  his  allies  or  vassals. 
The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  sent  their  coni- 

confimiatione,  anctoritate  indiget  yel  oosMini.**— Oililnaciilagar, 
IzTiii.  &ebd<ic^AiuuL«piidMMr,LSie. 
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mon  defiance  to  iihe  King  of  France.   Pope  Benedict, 

it  was  said,  rejoiced  at  that  defiance.^ 

Yet  all  this  ostentation  of  defiance  and  sconiy  this 
display  of  Grerman  independence,  the  determniation  of 
the  electon  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  this  con* 
federacy  of  prelates  and  nobles  and  the  States-General 
to  repel  the  pretcu:>iuns  of  the  Pupe,  as  to  aii\'  control 
over  the  election  of  the  Emperor,  the  popular  excite- 
ment against  the  papalizing  clergy  and  monks,  the 
elaborate  aignments  of  the  advocates  of  the  imperial 
power,  the  alliance  with  England— ooold  not  repress 
the  versatility  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  nor  allay  his  terror 
of  the  Papal  censures.  On  tlie  hist  excuse  he  began 
to  withdraw  his  feeble  support  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, to  revoke  his  title  of  Imperial  Yicar.^  He  lis- 
tened to  the  first  advances  of  Philip  who  Inred  him  widi 
hope  of  reconciliation  to  the  Roman  See.  Two  years  had 
not  passed  when  Pope  Benedict  beheld  at  liis  court  at 
Avignon  three  imperial  ambassadors  (not  tlie  iirst  since 
the  treaty  with  England),  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  ihe 
Coant  of  Holland,  the  Count  Hohenberg,  renowned  for 
his  legal  knowledge.  They  were  accompanied  or  met  by 

1  "  Dl-  qui  diffidatione,"  savs  Albert.  Arf;^(?ntin.  (he  was  a  d^p^riflcnt  on 
the  Bishop  of  Stra*^burg}|  '^*Fapa  BeQ«dictuS|  iatellect&i  multum  Jocon- 
dabatur."  —  P.  128. 

sifS^iB.  IL  TIm  Pope,  who  had  audi  new  proposab  of  peMft  betWMB 
nance  and  Kngland,  uigfle  Edwerd  to  gift  vip  the  Vleeriete  cceepted  from 
the  exoommuDicated  Lonii  of  Btrarie,  Oct.  IS,  1389.  Benedict**  exertioni 
for  fvace  between  France  and  England  were  constant,  eaniest,  solomn. 
There  is  a  letter  on  Edward's  assumption  of  nuy  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  France :  the  crown  does  not  descend  in  the  female  line ;  if  it  did,  there  are 
■enwf  heiis  then  Edward:  let  him  not  tnut  to  Germane  and  Flemingi* 
Ifardi  a,  IBM.  8eeBdweid*e  eUbemte  enewer.  Bdwaid  ie  idneniehed 
not  to  be  too  pnmd  of  his  vietoiieB,  Oct.  27, 1340.  The  King  of  fnno* 
hid  flfieed  to  aoetpt  the  Pope*e  medietioa  ee  pcnoan  jdratn.'* 
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«ii  ttmlNMSMbr  finMQ  the  King  of  France^  sapplicating 
the  Pope  to  grant  abaolntion  to  the  orthodox*  piooa,  imd 

upright  Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  letters  yr&re  somewhat 
colder  and  less  ursrent.  They  presst  d  the  abrogation 
of  censures,  which  endangered  such  countless  souls,  as 
fiur  BB  might  be  consisleiit  with  the  honor  of  the  Church. 
Even  a  Pope  in  Avignon  could  not  rabmit  to  this  inso- 
lent dictation,  and  from  a  King  of  France,  embarrassed^ 
as  Philip  now  was,  by  such  I'oi midaUe  enemies.  Bene- 
dict replied  with  dignity,  mingled  with  his  characteris- 
tic shrewdness  and  sarcasm*  that  he  could  riot*  ac* 
ooxding  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  King  of  France, 
hold  Lonis  of  Bavaria  one  day  fbr  a  heretic,  the  next 
for  an  orthodox  believer  :  Louis  must  make  his  submis- 
sion, and  undergo  canonical  penance.**  The  world 
saw  through  both ;  it  was  thought  that  the  King  of 
France  pretended  to  wish  that  which  he  did  not  wish ; 
the  Pope  not  lo  wish  ihat  which  in  &ct  was  bis  real 
wish.^ 

Benedict  XIL  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  peaceful  de- 
signs. He  died,  leaving  his  reputation  to  be  disputed 
with  singular  pertinad^  by  fidiends  and  foes.  He  was 
a  man  wiser  in  speech  than  in  action,  betraying  by  his 
keen  words  that  he  saw  what  was  just  and  right,  hot 
dared  not  follow  it.^  Yet  political  courage  alone  was 
wanting.  He  was  resolutely  superior  to  the  papal  vice 
of  nepotism.  On  one  gdIj  of  his  family,  and  that  a 
deserving  man,  he  bestowed  a  rich  benefice.  To  the 

I  aibvt  Argentin.  p.  ISS.  Ylntodaiiii.  pu  USS.  BtoeSiet  Tit  Titi. 

3  See  the  very  cariooB  aoooant  of  a  personal  interview  which  Albert  of 
Strftshnr^  had  with  tb^  Pop*?,  which  shows  at  odm  his  iBtniog  tOWUds  tbt 
Emperor  and  hia  jeaUng  dupoeition.  —  F. 
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mt  he  said :    As  James  Foormer  I  knew  yoa  well,  as 

Pope  I  know  you  not.  I  will  not  put  myself  in  the 
p()\\  cr  of  the  King  of  France  by  encuinberiiig  myself 
with  a  host  of  needy  relatives."  He  had  the  moral 
fortitude  to  incur  unpopnkiity  with  the  deigy  hj  pei^ 
sisting  in  his  slow^  cantioiis,  and  legolar  distribution  of 
benefices ;  with  the  monks  by  rigid  reforms.  He  hated 
the  monks,  and  even  the  Mendicant  Orders.  He 
showed  his  hatred,  as  they  said,  by  the  few  promotions 
which  he  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  hatred  so  shown 
was  sure  to  meet  with  hatred  in  return*  His  weak- 
nesses or  vices  were  not  likety  to  find  much  charity. 
He  \v;is  said  to  be  foiKl  of  wine,  to  like  gay  and  free 
conversation.  A  bitter  epitaph  describes  him  as  a 
Nero,  as  death  to  the  laity,  a  viper  to  the  clergy,  with- 
oat  truth,  a  mere  cup  d[  wine.^  Yet  of  this  Nero 
there  is  not  one  recorded  act  of  cruelty  (compare  him 
with  John  XXH.)  ;  he  was  guiltless  of  human  blood 
shed  in  war.  He  may  have  shown  a  viper's  tooth  to 
the  clergy  ;  lie  was  too  apt  to  utter  biting  and  unwel- 
come truths.  The  justice  of  the  other  charges  may  be 
fidrlj  estimated  by  the  injustice  of  these*  l^e  last  was 
most  easy  of  exaggeration ;  another  tradition  ascribes  to 
the  habits  of  Benedict  the  coarse  proverb,  "  as  drunk  as 
a  Pope."  Another  more  disgraceful  accusation  has  been 
preserved  or  invented  on  account  of  the  fame  of  one 
whose  honor  was  involved  in  it  He  is  said  to  have 
seduced  and  kept  as  a  concubine  a  nster  of  Petrarch. 
But  this  rests  on  the  unsupported  authority  of  a  lata 
biographer  of  the  Poet.^ 

1  **  nip  Aiit  Nero,  laida  mors,  Tipera  clerOi 

Df'viu^'  a  vpro,  cuppa  repleta  mero." 
'  It  is  absolutely  wilkout  coutcmpurary  authority  or  allasioo,  evea  in  tha 
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later  biopraphtV^  in  Baluzms,  which,  perhaps  •written  by?nmr;  of  the  nn- 
prpf'  rrcd  clergy  or  monk?,  carefuUj  record  all  the  other  chnrgcs.  it  htm. 
apliCiurvd  iu  iSquarzMico'ti  "  Lif«  of  Petrarch."  If  De  Sade  la  right  in  »up- 
pottng  Ptttrarch'a  letter  to  n&r  to  Benedict  XIL,  he  tpeaks  of  him  m 
ooudidnt  mtn,^  bat  Ihm  it  Mt  •  void  aboit  UomUmb  ommi.— 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GLKUENT  YL 

The  French  Cardinals  were  all-powerful  in  the  Con- 
dsve.  The  saccessor  of  Benedict  XII.  was  element  yi. 
Ctfdinal  Peter  Roger,  of  a  noble  houie  of  "vT,Mtt» 
Marmont  in  the  Limonsin.  He  had  been  prior  of  St. 
BandiJIe  at  Nismes,  Abbot  of  Fdcamp,  Bishop  of  Ar- 
ras, Archbishop  of  Sens,  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  A 
Frenchman  by  birth,  inclination,  character^  at  his  inao- 
gnnition  all  was  French.  For  the  Emperori  for  the 
Senator  of  Rome,  for  the  Orsinis,  Colonnas,  Anni- 
baldis,  his  stirrup  was  held  by  tlie  Duke  of  Normandy, 
son  and  heir  ot  the  King  of  Fmnce,  with  the  Dukes  of 
Bourbon  and  BurguiKly,  and  the  Dauphin  of  Vienne. 
He  took  the  name  of  Clement  YI.;  it  might  almost 
seem  an  announcement  of  the  policy  which  was  to  dis- 
tinguish liis  popedom.  If  Benedict  XII.  stood  in  every 
respect  in  strung  contrast  to  John  XXII.,  the  rale  of 
Clement's  administration  might  seem  to  be  the  studious 
reversal  of  that  of  his  predecessor*  All  the  benefices, 
which  the  tardy  and  hesitating  conscientions-  mtSntMH. 
ness  of  Benedict  had  left  vacant,  were  filled  at  once 
by  the  lavish  and  hasty  grants  of  Clement.  He  de- 
clared a  great  number  of  bishoprics  and  abbacies  vacant 
as  Papal  reserves,  or  as  filled  by  void  elections;  he 
granted  them  away  with  like  prodigali^.   It  was  oIh 
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jected  tbat  no  fermer  Pope  had  aasnmed  tliis  power. 
^They  kneiw  not/'  he  answered,  ^how  to  act  as 

Pope."  ^  He  issued  a  Brief  that  all  poor  clergy  who 
would  present  themselves  at  Avignon  within  two 
months  should  partake  of  his  bounfy.  An  eye-witness 
declared  that  100,000  greedy  applicants  crowded  the 
streets  of  Avignon*'  If  Clement  acted  np  to  his 
maxim,  that  no  one  ought  to  depart  unsatisfied  from 
the  palace  of  a  prince,  how  vast  and  inexhaustible  must 
liave  been  tlie  wealth  and  preferment  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Pope  I  The  reforms  of  the  monastic  orders  wore 
mitigated  or  allowed  to  Ml  into  disnse*  The  clemency 
of  the  Pope  had  something  of  that  dramatic  show 
which  chaructcrizes  and  delights  his  countrymen.  A 
man  of  low  rank  Imd  in  former  days  done  him  some 
injury.  The  man,  in  hopes  that  he  and  his  offence  had 
heen  forgotten,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Pope.  Clem- 
ent remembered  both  too  well.  Twice  he  threw  down 
the  petition  and  trampled  it  nnder  foot  He  was  ihen 
hoard  by  his  attendants  to  murmur,  "  Devil,  t«mpt  me 
not  to  revenge  I "  He  took  up  and  set  bis  seal  to  the 
petition.*  , 

If  Clement  was  indulgent  to  others,  he  was  not  less 
so  to  himsdf.  The  Court  at  Avignon  became  the 
most  splendid,  perhaps  the  gayest,  in  Christendom. 
The  Provenc;als  might  almost  think  their  brilliant  and 
chivalrous  Counts  restored  to  power  and  enjoyment. 
The  papal  palace  qaead  out  in  extent  and  magnif* 
icence.  The  young  art  of  painting  was  fostered  by 
the  encouragement  of  Italian  artists.*    The  Pope  waa 

1  Yit.  iii.  et  ¥.  dement  YL  apud  Baluziam.  p.  284|  p.  82L 
«  Vit  i.  p.  264. 

^SaeKngln.  CMoCtobadptlnledlbf  CliONiitT^LliS. 
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more  than  royal  in  ihe  niunber  and  attire  of  his  re- 

taiiiei-s.  The  papal  stud  of  horses  commanded  general 
admiration.  The  life  of  Clement  was  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  ecclesiastical  pomps  and  gorgeous  receptions 
and  laxorions  banquets*  Ladies  were  admitted  fireefy 
to  the  Oonrt,^  the  Pope  mingled  wilJi  ease  in  the  gal- 
lant intercourse.  If  John  XXII.,  and  even  the  more 
rigid  Benedict,  did  not  escape  the  imputiitiou  of  unclei- 
icai  license,  Clement  VI.,  who  afiected  no  disguise  in 
his  social  hoars,  would  hardly  be  supposed  saperior  to 
the  common  freedom  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day. 
The  Conntess  of  Tnrrane,  if  not,  as  general  rep<»rt 
averred,  actually  so,  had  at  least  many  of  tlie  advan- 
tages of  the  Pope's  mistress  —  the  distribution  of  pre- 
ferments and  benefices  to  any  extent,  which  this  woman, 
as  rapadons  as  she  was  handsome  and  imperions,  sold 
with  shameless  publicity*^ 

A  voluptuous  Court  was  not  likely  to  l  aise  the  moral 
condition  of  the  surrounding  city.  Petrarch  had  livecl 
for  some  time  at  Avignon,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Cardinal  Colonna,  and  James  Golcmna,  Bishop  of 
Lombes.  His  passion  for  Laura  had  begmi  in  a 
church  ;  and  though  her  severe  and  rare  virtue  gave 
that  exquisite  unattainted  pxuity  to  his  love  verses  ; 
though  as  a  poet  his  tenderness  never  melts  into  earthly 
passion ;  his  highest  raptures  are  Platonism ;  jet  Pe- 
trarch was  not  altogether,  thoogh  he  became  Canon  of 
Lombes  and  Archdeacon  of  Parma,  preserved  from  the 
contagion  of  his  age;  he  had  two  natural  jjq^^ 
chiidreu.    Bat  of  the  moral  corruption  of^^****^ 

l^Mulicrum  «t  bouoruiii  et  |>otenti;r!  cupidns  .  .  •  ipM  Fiaacis  ]?'nuicu0 
&rveuter  aditsesit."  —  Albert.  Argeutm.  p.  188. 
^ICftttioYilliiiL 
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Avignon  he  repeatedlj  speaks  with  loathing  abhor- 
rence; Rome  itself  in  comparison  was  the  seat  of 
matronly  Tiztne:  by  his  account  it  was  one  vast 
brotheL   He  fled  to  the  qtuet  and  unvitiated  aedii- 

sdon  of  Vaucluse.^ 

Clement  VI.,  with  liis  easy  temper,  was  least  likely 
to  restrain  that  proverbial  vice  of  the  Popes»  which 
has  formed  fixr  itoelf  a  proper  name— Nepotism.  On 
his  brothers,  nephews,  kindred^  relatiTes,  compatriots, 
were  accumulated  grants,  benefices,  promotions.  One 
nephew,  at  the  n^e  of  eighteen,  was  iSotary  of  the 
Apostolic  Court  and  Cardinal.^ 

Scarcely  had  Clement  ascended  the  thronei  when  the 
Roman  people  sent  a  deputation  to  his  Hofi- 
fk«tt  Bont.  ness  to  urge  him  to  return  to  his  See.  Pe- 
trarch, who  had  been  crowned  at  Rome,  had  acquired 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  was  one  of  the  eigh- 
teen ambassadors.  Among  the  rest  lurked  undistan- 
guished  Nicolo  Rienai,  the  fixture  Tribune.  Petrarch, 


1  This  repulsive  subject  cannot  be  fully  underetood  without  the  study 
«f  PetmcVs  letters,  especially  tiie  l)ook  **Si]i«  Tittdo.**  Avignoii  was 
the  link  of  Cliristendom.  "  Neo  Urn  propter  se  qotm  propter  oooearrentei 

et  coactas  ibi  concretanqoe  orbis  sordes  ac  neqoitiu  hie  locns  a  principio 
moltis  atquc  ante  alios  mibi  pessimn*'  omninm  visas  est."  —  Sen.  1.  10.  f-p. 
9.  But  this  wickednes-s  was  not  otils-  amnng  the  low,  the  rpt!iin<>r'^  ..f  the 
Church,  or  the  gown.  Tuiu  ailicli,  IUIU4UC  precipites  in  \  cnercm  scnes 
rant,  tut»  eM  atetie  et  staCiui  et  Tiriinii  eepit  oblivio,  ak  in  libidtnee  innr- 
deeetint,  aio  in  omne  rnnnt  dedecna,  qnui  omnee  eomm  gloria,  noo  in  emce 
unnsu  til,  aed  in  comeetationibns,  et  ebrietatibu,  «t  qoM  heac  sequuntor 
in  cubilibus,  impudentiis  .  .  .  Spectnt  ha*c  Sathan  ridens  atque  in  pari 
tripudio  delectatu",  atque  inter  deer epitos  ac  puellas  arbiter  sodeiis,  stupot 
plus  illos  agere,  quam  se  hortari."  I  muiit  break  off.  ^'  Mitto  stupra,  rap* 
toa,  incestus,  adulteria,  qui  jam  PoiU^calU  ludi  laaciviie  aunt.**  —  P.  730, 
Ed.  Baa.  Again  I  mmt  paiiae;  I  dare  not  quote  even  the  Latin.  It  is  not 
enough  to  laj  that  Pebaicb  waa  an  IteUan,  and  eager  to  reetoiv  the 
pacy  to  Rome,  or  to  treat  such  passages  as  satiric  declamation, 
s  Yit.  L  p.  26$.  Matteo  Yillaai  apod  Moratori,  xIt.  L  iii.  c  43. 
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as  the  crowned  Poet  of  liomc,  addressed  the  Pope  in  a 
long  piece  of  Latin  verse.  Rome,  tlie  aged  female,  be- 
sought the  return  of  the  Pope ;  she  tempted  him  with 
the  enumeration  of  her  countless  religious  treasures, 
her  wonder-workiDg  relicsy  her  churches,  her  apostolic 
shrines. 

The  Pope,  as  usual,  put  ofF  this  supplication  with 
fine  words,  but  he  granted  oue  request.  The  hm  Jabue*. 
Jubilee  appointed  by  Pope  Boni&ce  £ar  every  hundred 
yeaiB  was  but  a  partial  blessing  to  mankind ;  very  lew 
indeed  lived  to  that  period.  Clement  ordained  that  it 
should  be  celebrated  at  the  end  of  fifty  years. 

One  man  alone  was  excepted  irom  the  all-embracing 
demency  of  the  Pope — Louis  of  Bavaria,  loui, 
Already,  as  Archbishop  of  Bouen,  Clement 
had  preached  before  the  Kings  of  France  and  Bohemia 
a  furious  and  abusive  declamation,  in  which  he  played 
on  the  name  of  the  Bavarian.  Louis  had  not  merely 
joined  in  the  persecutiou  of  those  ecclesiastics  or 
monks  who  obeyed  ihe  fsnpsl  interdict;  he  had  done 
an  act  of  usurpation  on  the  ecdesiaslacal  auihority, 
which,  besides  its  cijiitciri|)t  of  the  Pupe,  had  inflamed 
against  him  the  iuiplacal>le  resentment  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia.  Of  his  imperial  authority  he  had  dissolved 
the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Carinthia,  heiress  of  great 
part  of  the  Tyrol,  and  sanctioned  her  repudiation  of 
her  husband,  a  younger  son  of  the  King  of  Bohemia.^ 
He  liad  then  given  a  dispensation  fur  her  marriage 
with  his  own  son,  within  the  prohibited  degrees.^  The 

i  AIlMrt  of  Stnaborg  giret  s  ttnogo  aooonnt  df  this  iU-MMivCad  wed- 
lock. **  Cumqoe  JoamiM  Oomw  T^rolbi  fiUuB  Boh e mi  w^en$^  uzomn 
Slum  $emifatmBm  plaiiamm  BMlMtMBt,  iatar  alia,  ^ot  mordaiido  iiiAm. 

^Albert  (p.  118)  calls  the  act  of  Look  "incoosueUnu  et  hambile.  0 
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bold  and  faithful  assertors  of  the  imperial  power.  Mar- 
olio  of  Padna  and  William  of  Ockham  bad  been  again 
bis  ooaiuellora ;  they  declared  ibe  power  of  dissolviiig 

marna»^^es,  and  of  dispensations,  to  be  inbereat  in  the 
imperial  crown. 

Yet  on  the  accession  of  Clement,  Louis  sent  a  sub* 
missiye  embassy  to  the  Pope,  to  demand  absolution. 
At  the  same  time  be  reminded  Pbilip  of  Prance  of 
his  solemn  oath  to  interpose  his  friendly  lUL'diation, 
The  Pope  stenily  answered  that  Louis  must  first  ac- 
knowledge his  sins  and  heresies,  entreat  pardon,  laj 
down  bis  imperial  power  at  the  Pope's  &et,  and  restore 
the  Tyrol  to  its  rightfbl  lord. 

During  the  same  year  Clement  published  a  new  Bull 
jy^jj^  of  excominuiiication  throuijhout  Christendom, 
which,  if  Louis  did  not  abdicate  all  his  impe- 
rial authority  witlim  three  months,  and  appear  to  receire 
judgment  b^re  the  papal  tribunal,  threatened  him 
with  still  heavier  and  worldly  penalties.  The  Ardi- 
Ort.  17  irii;;  bishops,  Henry  of  Mentz  and  Baldwin  of 
Treves,  were  ordered  immediately  to  take  steps  fotr  the 
election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans. 

Louis  was  constandy  vacillating  between  the  most* 
vacui»ti<m  haughty  defiance  of  the  Pope  and  the  mean- 
critfoli*  submission.    At  one  time  he  idariiied  the 

religions  fears  of  liis  boldest  partisans  by  liis  lofty  pre- 
tensions ;  at  another,  disquieted  them  by  his  abject 
bomiliation.  "  He  now  threatened  not  to  recognise 
Clement  as  Pope ;  be  gave  away  bishoprics  and  bene- 
fices to  which  the  Pope  had  already  presented ;  he 

idolorom  Mrrto  aniltia,  qm»  ttatot  priadpti  eonftidifti,  «s  qaibu 
Itanm  inter  BoImiqm  At  Plrfiietpen  et  tHkt  som  noa  iminerito  Htw  tdsac 
•SodksoMitentw.'* 
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aeued  the  monejr  wliich  the  Pope's  collectors  were 
exacting  fer  a  crusade.   Bat  no  sooner  had  ihe  Pope's 

orders  to  the  Archbishops  to  srnnmon  the  electors  to 
discuss  a  new  election,  and  the  publication  of  the  papal 
excommanication  tlirougliout  Germany,  produced  some 
eSect ;  no  sooner  had  ^e  electors  met  at  Rhense,  than 
Lods  hastened  to  entreat  their  forbearance,  to  promise 
his  utmost  endeayors  to  obtain  reconciliation  with  the 
Poj)i',  and  to  be  guiJtid  altogether  hy  their  counsel. 

JSol  coatent  with  this,  Louis  plunged  desperately  and 
at  once  into  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation.  The 
Pope  at  the  dose  of  the  three  months  had  held  a  con- 
sistorj.  It  was  proclaimed  in  Latin  and  in  G^erman, 
**  Does  any  one  appear  for  Louis  of  Bavaria?  "  None 
replied.  He  was  pronounced  in  contumacy.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  answer  of  the  King  of  France. 

He  had  not  sought  the  fikvor  of  the  Pope  in  a  becom- 
ing manner**'  ^ 

And  now  even  the  Pope  himself  was  astonished  by  a 
proposal  i'roiu  Louis,  that  he,  Clement,  should  D^^ing 
absolutely  dictate  the  form  of  submission :  the  ^^^^ 
attbaasadors  of  Louis  would  receive  ftdl  pow- 
an  to  subscribe  to  whatever  conditions  the  Pope  might 
be  pleased  to  impose.  Now  was  executed  a  procuration 
the  moat  disgraceful,  the  most  rigorous,  that  Louis  ought 
not  to  have  signed  had  he  been  in  the  Pope's  prisou.^ 
It  might  seem  to  tax  die  ingenuity  of  the  Pope's  pride 
and  enmily  to  ftame  more  degrading  conditions.  Louis 
was  to  acknowledge  and  repudiate  all  his  transgressions 
committed  against  John  XXII.  or  his  legate:^  in  the 

i  Albert-  Argvutin. 
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electioQ  of  an  Antipope,  the  protection  of  Maisilio  of 
Padua  and  his  fellows,  his  appeal  to  the  Council ;  he 
was  to  condemn  and  declare  aoenvsed  all  the  enorB  of 

Marsilio  and  liis  partisans.  As  penance  for  these  ot 
fences,  Louis  was  to  undertake  a  crusade,  build  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  do  all  other  acts  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Pope ;  he  was  to  entreat  pardon  and  absolution 
for  all  his  crimes,  to  lay  aside  nnconditionall j  the  imp^ 
rial  title  assnmed  at  Rome ;  to  confess  that  he  had  borne 
it  heretically  and  unlawlolly  ;  to  surrender  his  whole 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope:  as  regarded  the 
King^  of  France  and  Bohemia,  to  conform  himself 
entirelj  to  the  Pope^s  will ;  hnmblj  to  beseech  the 
Pope  to  restore  him  to  that  state  in  which  he  was  be- 
fore his  condemnation  by  Pope  John  ;  fuiiaallj  to  take 
the  amplest  oath  of  allegiance  ever  taken  by  his  prede- 
cessors to  the  Pope,  to  confirm  all  grants,  to  swear 
never  to  assail  the  papal  territory,  and  be  in  all  things, 
even  the  most  severely  trying,  absolutely  and  entirely 
obedient  to  the  Pope ;  to  surrender  his  whole  power, 
state,  will,  judgment,  to  the  free  and  unlimited  disposi- 
tion of  the  Pope,*  The  imperial  ambassadors,  the 
Dauphin  of  Vienne,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and 
Bamberg,  and  Ulric  of  Augsburg,  had  full  authority 
jaa.  18M.  to  sign  these  terms,  which  Henry  IV.  might 
almost  have  been  ashamed  of  at  Canosa.  They  swore 
on  the  Gospels  and  by  the  soul  of  the  Emperor,  that  he 
would  truly  observe  them.  They  dgned  them  in  ML 
consistory,  in  the  presence  of  twenty-three  Cardinals 
and  numbers  of  EVench,  Italian,  and  German  prelates. 

1  **Bm,  fltetam,  TttUe  «t  nolle,  niliiX  libt  pioprio  tiUtrio  rttfneBdo,  alMO- 
lote  flt  libenditer  fa  nanibns  dieli  DooUia  OMtri  Paq^.**— Lnd.  IV.  ShIh 
mlHtOi  in  BdoB.  MiMeUaii.  IL  978,  S7«. 
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Bat  even  yet  the  insatiate  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
See  had  not  reached  their  height.   The  Emperor  had 

drunk  the  very  lees  of  humiliation ;  the  Empire  itself 
mu^t  be  prostrate,  as  of  old,  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope- 
dom :  oue  more  precedent  must  be  furnished  for  the 
total  snbordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritnal 
power.  New  articles  were  prepared;  the  Emperor 
was  to  swear  that  all  acts  hitherto  done  by  himself  or 
in  his  name  were  invalid ;  he  was  to  entreat  the  Pope, 
when  he  removed  the  ban  of  excommuuicationf  to 
pre  -validity  to  such  acts ;  he  was  to  make  oath,  not 
only  not  to  attack  the  territory  of  the  Chnrch,  hnt 
especially  the  three  dependent  kingdoms,  Sicily,  Sai^ 
diniii,  Corsica;  that  he  would  enter  into  no  alliance 
with  heretics,  whether  men,  princes,  or  kings ;  that  he 
would  issue  no  ordinance  as  Emperor  or  King  of  the 
Romans  without  special  permission  of  the  Roman  See ; 
that  he  would  supplicate  the  Pope,  after  ahsolntion,  to 
grant  him  the  administration  of  the  empire ;  thai  he 
would  make  the  states  of  the  empire  swear  by  word 
and  by  writing  to  stand  by  the  Church.  If  he  should 
not  fulfil  all  these  terms,  should  any  doubt  arise  con- 
ceming  these  ardcles,  the  Pope  alone  was  to  judge 
thereof. 

Louis,  wit  limit  appeasing  his  enemies,  had  sunk  into 
the  most  abject  contempt  with  his  rightful  partisans : 
this  contempt  would  not  condescend  to  disguise  or  dis^ 
semble  itself*   At  a  Diet  at  Frank&rt  the  8«pt.  um. 
Emperor  ventured  to  appear,  and  to  submit  jomgo^oon 
to  the  St{ites  of  Germany  his  own  shame  and**^**™^' 
the  shame  of  the  Empire.    Some  lingering  personal 
respect  for  Louis  and  for  his  high  office  constrained  the 
assembly ;  but  though  he  had  forfeited  his  own  dignity, 
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they  would  maiataia  theirs.  Wicker,  the  Prothonotary 
of  Tc^Tes,  in  a  long  and  akiliol  speech,  showed  the 
usurpation  of  the  Pope  on  the  rights  of  the  Empire. 

An  embassy  was  determined^  to  represent  to  Pope 
Clement  that  the  conditions  to  which  Louis  had  sub- 
mitted could  not  be  fulhlied  without  violating  his  oath  to 
the  States.  In  other  quarten  tliere  were  loud  murmnni 
that  an  Emperor  who  had  so  debased  the  holy  office, 
ought  to  be  compeQed  to  abdicate :  the  throne  had  been 
so  degraded  by  the  Bav  iuian,  ihat  no  Bavarian  hkouid 
ever  hereaiter  be  raised  to  the  throne. 

The  Pope,  after  some  time,  took  a  strong  aggressiye 
April  11,  measure.  Henry  of  Viraebnrg,  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  was  deposed  by  his  sole  authority.^ 
Gerlach,  a  broLhcr  of  the  powerful  CouaL  of  Ilollaud, 
whose  estates  were  in  the  neighborhood,  was  elevated, 
though  hut  twenty  years  old,  to  the  Metropolitan  See. 
The  Pope  scrupled  not  to  break,  if  he  could,  the 
^  ]^     braised  reed.   A  new  Bull  of  excommunica- 


tion, on  the  pretence  that  Louis  had  betrayed 
reluctance  or  tardiness  in  the  fulfihnent  of  the  treaty, 
was  promulgated,  which  in  the  vigor  and  fury  of  its 
corses  transcended  all  that  had  yet,  in  the  wildest  times, 
issued  frf«m  the  Roman  See.  We  humbly  implore  the 
Divine  power  to  confute  the  madness  and  crush  the 
pride  of  the  aforesaid  Louis,  to  cast  him  dowu  by  the 
might  o^  the  Lord's  right  hand,  to  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  those  that  persecute  him. 
Let  the  unforeseen  snare  fall  upon  him  I  Be  he  ac- 
cursed in  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in  !  The  Lord 
strike  him  with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  luiy ! 
May  the  heavens  rain  lightning  upon  him  I   May  the 

I  Albert.  Asgttitiii.  p.  X96. 
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wrath  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St*  Paul,  turn  against  him  in  this  world 

and  in  the  world  to  come !  May  the  whole  world  war 
upon  liim  !  May  the  earth  open  and  swallow  him  np 
quick  I  May  his  name  be  blotted  out  in  his  own  gen- 
eration, his  memoiy  perish  from  the  earth  !  May  the 
dements  be  against  him,  his  dwelling  be  desolate !  The 
merits  of  all  the  Saints  at  rest  confound  him  and  exe* 
cute  vengeance  on  hiui  in  this  life  I  Be  his  sons  cast 
forth  from  tlieir  homes  and  be  delivered  before  his  eyes 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  1 "  ^  The  Electors  were 
called  upon  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
Emperor. 

Of  thoic  electors  two  onlv,  his  son  the  Mar^^rave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  deposed  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
afHiered  to  Louis.  Tlie  three  ecclesiastical  electors, 
including  Gerlach  of  Mentz,  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  were  arrayed  against  him.  The 
Elector  Palatine  vacillated  between  the  parties.  John, 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  rival  of  Louis,  now  imbit- 
tered  by  the  affair  of  the  Tyrol,  was  blind,  and  so  dis- 
qualified for  the  Imperial  crown.  His  son,  ^j,^]^^ 
Charles  of  Montana  (of  the  age  of  thirty- 
six),  was  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Luxem- 
burg. The  Pope,  not  without  fierce  debates  in  the 
consistory,  had  determined  to  put  forward  Charles. 
The  French  cardinab,  beaded  by  the  Cardinal  Peri- 
gord,  the  Gascons  by  the  Carina!  de  Comminges, 
came  to  high  words  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope. 
E  u'h  charged  the  other  with  treason  to  the  Church. 
X)e  Comminges  accused  Tallevrand  de  Pericrord  as 
Implicated  in  the  murder  of  Andrew,  King  of  Naples. 

^  JUgmaldna,  sob  aan. 
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The  Pope  bad  refused  to  hear  the  ambassadors  of  the 
King  of  HoDgary,  when  they  demanded  vengeance  for 
ibat  murder.    The  dispnte  almost  came  to  a  personal 

conflict-  Talle3rraTid  rose  up  to  strike  De  Comminges  • 
the  Pope  and  the  other  cunliiials  parted  them  with  (hf- 
iiculty.  TJiey  retired  in  sullen  wrath;  each  ibrtitied 
his  palace  and  armed  his  retainers.  It  was  long  be* 
fore  they  were  brought  even  to  the  outward  show  of 
amity.* 

Charles  obtained  not  the  suj)port  of  the  Pope  with- 
out hard  and  humiliating  conditions.  He  swore  to 
those  conditions  before  the  Conclave.  Eiirlit  days 
after  his  election  he  was  to  ratify  his  oath*  He  was 
to  rescind  all  the  acts  of  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  he  was  so 
religiouslv  to  respect  the  territories  of  the  Chnrrh  to 
their  widest  extent,  tliat  he  was  only  to  enter  Rome  for 
his  coronation,  and  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  to  do- 
part  again  from  the  city. 

The  electors  met  at  Rhense;  the  Empire  was  de- 
clared long  vacant ;  Charles  of  Moravia  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  the  Romans.  But  Frankfort  had 
shut  her  gates  against  the  Electors.  Aix-la-Chapelle 
shut  her  gates  against  the  new  Emperor.  Louis^  low 
Jidj]i,i8i0.  as  he  had  fiillen,  almost  below  contempt,  had 
still  partisans  ;  Germany  at  least  had  partisans.  An 
as^^eiiibly  at  Spires  declared  the  election  at  Rhense 
void ;  and  denied  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  depose  an 
Emperor. 

War,  a  terrible  civil  war,  seemed  inevitable.  But 
gratitude,  kindred,  the  unextinguished  passion  for  cbiv- 

alrous  adventure,  led  the  blind  John  of  Buliemi  i,  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  the  elected  Emperor,  to  join 

>  Bajiuldas,  anib  aim. 
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tbe  army  of  the  King  of  France,  now  advandng  to 

repel  the  invasion  of  Ed\\;ird  III.  of  England.  The 
blind  King  fell  nobly  on  the  field  of  Crecy.  Battle  of 
His  Imperial  son  was  the  first  to  fly ;  he  was  of  isia. 
the  few  that  escaped  the  carnage  of  that  disastrous  day. 
Charles  was  thus  King  of  Bohemia.   As  King  of  the 
Somans,  though  Aix-la-Chapelle  and   Cologne  stifl 
closed  their  gates,  he  was  cru\\'iied  at  Bonn.  But 
Germany  scoffed  at  the  Priests'  Emperor ;  the  ally  of 
the  discomfited  King  of  France,  the  furtive  of  Crecy, 
made  but  slow  progress  either  by  arms  or  by  policy. 
The  unexpected  death  of  Louis  of  Bayaria 
left  him  without  rival.     Louis  died  the  last 
£mperor  excommunicated  by  the  Pope ;  the 
Cmperor,  of  all  those  that  had  been  involved  in  strife 
with  the  Papacy,  who  had  demeaned  himself  to  the 
lowest  baseness  of  submission. 

Yet  Germany  would  not  acknowledge  an  Emperor 
nominated  by  the  Pope.    The  Empire  wasountherof 
offered  to  Edward  of  England ;  it  was  de-  burg.  isis. 
clined  by  him.    The  election  then  fell  on  Gunther  of 
Schwarzenburg.^    His  resignation  and  his  death  re- 
lieved Charles  from  a  dangerous  rival ;  but  Charles 
was  oblic'ed  to  submit  to  a  new  election  at  Frauklort. 
His  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapeile  at  length  established 
fats  right  to  the  throne.   Still  he  was  lecog-  Jm*,  isis. 
nized  not  as  appointed  by  the  Pope;  but  raised  by 
the  free  choice  of  Germany  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Romans.^ 


1  Schnidt,  Q«sdiichte,  p.  8W« 

5  Ilervart  von  Ilohcnbi'rnf  piiblishod  two  learned  wnrk<«,  in  defence  of 
L  vii  or  liiivaria  apiingt  Bzovioft,  tbe  continuAtor  of  B«roiuii8*  Thtj 
cuaum  man/  of  the  documents. 
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In  Italy*  tragical  and  wonderful  events  marked  the 
iwy.  Pontificate  of  Clement  VI.  In  Naples,  King 
Jam  19,1818.  Robert  had  closed  his  long  and  busy  reign. 
The  crown  had  descended  to  his  ^^r:i!Kl(hui<;liter,  the 
heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  Joanna  was  wedded 
in  her  early  youth  to  her  kinsman  Andrew,  of  the 
Joanna  of  Toysl  hoose  of  Hungary.  Joanna  now  stood 
ir«piM.  arraigned  before  the  world  as  an  adulteress ; 
if  not  as  an  uccoinplice,  as  having  connived  at  the 
murder  of  her  husband.^  Louis,  King  of  Hungary, 
Jn.  15^  1817  invaded  the  kingdom  with  a  strong  force  to 
avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  to  assert  his  right  to 
the  throne  as  heir  of  Charles  Martel.  Joanna  fied  to 
Avignon ;  she  %vas  fur  a  time  placed  under  custody ; 
but  the  Pope  granted  a  dispensation  for  her  marriage 
with  her  kinsman,  Louis  of  Tarento.  She  returned  to 
Naples,  having  sold  to  the  Pope  the  city  of  Avignon, 
part  of  her  kingdom  of  Provence.^  The  Pope  thus 
recognized  her  title ;  he  became  lienceforth  the  lord 
and  owner  of  Aviornon.  War  continued  to  ra<re  in 
Naples  between  the  Hungarian  faction,  and  that  of 
Joanna  and  Louis  of  Tarento.  At  length  the  deter- 
mination of  the  contest  (the  cause  having,  as  will  ap- 
pear, been  heard  on  his  tribunal  by  Nicolo  Rienzi  at 
Rome),  was  referred  to  the  Pope,  the  lord  paramount 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  After  a  year's  examination 
by  three  Cardinals,  Joanna  pleaded  that  she  was  under 
a  magic  spell,  which  compelled  her  to  hate  her  hus- 
band.  Against  such  a  plea  who  would  venture  to 

1  Compare  Giannooe,  1.  xxlii.  He  ii  ikvorable  to  the  cbaxacter  and 
abilities  of  JuanD&. 

s  Vic  Clemeot  VI.  apnd  Bolnziiini.  The  price  was  30,000  florioa  of 
gold  of  Floitooa.  Lnnig,  qaoied  io  Giiunone,  xziii.  L 
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iimocQnce?  and  in  this  justification  the  Pope, 
and  on  the*  Pope's  authority  the  world,  acquiesced. 

The  award  of  Clement  absolved  Joanna  from  the 
Clime  :^  with  her  husband^  Louis  Prince  of  Tarento, 
she  was  restored  to  the  throne.    Peace  was 
established  between  Naples,  and  Hungary. 
Rome,  meantime,  had  behdd  the  rise  and  fidl  of 
Rieiizi. 

iThe  King  of  Hungary  openly  aoeuad  fin  CMiaal  TtJkjnaii  Ftti» 
end  M  an  acoomplice  in  tho  auinlir. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ELfc^ZI. 

Rome  for  nearly  forty  years  liad  been  deserted  by  the 
Popes:  she  liad  ceased  to  be  the  religious  capital  of 
the  world*  She  retained  the  shrines  and  the  relics  of 
the  great  apostles  and  the  fkmons  old  chorches,  thQ 
Lateran,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul ;  some  few  pilimms 
came  from  all  })arts  of  Europe  to  the  city  still  hallowed 
by  these  sacred  monuments,  to  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
West.  But  the  tide  of  homage  and  tribute  which  had 
flowed  for  centuries  towards  the  shrine  of  the  suoces* 
sors  of  St.  Peter  had  now  taken  another  course.  All 
the  ecclesiastical  causers,  and  the  riches  tlioy  poured  into 
the  j>apal  treasury ;  the  constant  influx  of  business 
which  created  large  expenditure ;  the  thousands  of 
strangers,  which  year  after  year  used  to  be  seen  in 
Rome  from  motives  secular  or  religious,  now  thronged 
the  expanding  streets  of  Avignon.  Rome,  thus  de- 
graded from  her  high  ecclesiastical  position,  was  thrown 
back  more  forcibly  than  ever  on  her  older  reminiscen- 
ces. She  had  lost  her  new,  she  would  welcome  with 
redoubled  energy  whatever  might  recall  her  ancient 
supremacy.  At  the  heiojht  of  the  Papal  power  old 
Rome  had  been  perpetually  breaking  out  into  rebellion 
against  younger  Rome.  Uer  iimious  titles  had  always 
seemed  to  work  like  magic  on  her  ear.^  It  was  now 
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Republican  and  now  Imperial  Rome  which  threw  off 
disdainiullj^he  thraldom  of  the  Papal  dominion.  The 
Consul  Crescentius^  the  Senator  Brancaleone,  Arnold 

of  Brescia,  the  Othos,  the  Fredericks,  Henrj'  of  Lux- 
emburg, Louis  of  Bavaria,  had  proclaimed  a  new 
world-ruling  Roman  republic^  or  a  new  world-ruling 
Roman  Empire.  Dante's  universal  monarohj^  Pe- 
trarch's aspirations  for  the  independence  of  Italy, 
fixed  tiie  beat  ui  tkeir  power,  splendor,  liberty,  at 
Rome. 

The  history  of  Rienzi  may  now  be  related  almost  in 
Rienad*s  own  words,  and  that  history,  thus  um^ 
revealed,  shows  his  intimate  connection  not  only  with 

Roman  and  Pap:il  affairs,  but  is  strangely  moulded  up 
with  the  Christianity  of  liLs  time.^  His  antobio'::ra|)hy 
ascends  even  beyond  his  cradle.  The  Tribune  disdains 
the  vulgar  parentage  of  the  Transteverine  innkeeper 
and  the  washerwoman,  whom  Rome  believed  to  be  the 
authors  of  his  birth.  With  a  kind  of  proud  shameless- 
iio.-.  he  claims  descent,  s|Jiirious  indeed,  from  the  Im- 
perial house  of  Luxemburg.  HiB  account  is  strangely 
minute.  When  Henry  of  Luxemburg  went  up  to  be 
CTomiei  (May,  1312)  at  Rome,  the  church  of  St. 
F^er,  in  which  the  COTonation  ought  to  have  been 

1  Thc«e  docnmentK,  unknown  to  Gibbon  and  to  later  writers,  were  pub- 
li«h»<l  hv  Dr.  Pap^ncordt,  "Cola  di  Rienzi  und  seine  Z<*it,"  TIatiiluirg  and 
Gotha,  1841.  (Compare  Quarterlj  Review,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  34(i,  hy  the  au- 
ihor.)  Thvr  are  chiefly  lettm  addresMd  by  Bieiud  to  Charles,  Emperor 
and  King  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  Archbiehop  of  Prague,  written  dating 
bis  Kskleoce  in  Bohemia  after  his  first  ML  Thoy  throw  a  strong,  if  not  a 
dear  and  steady  lip^bt  upon  his  character.  Thc^o  documents  were  first 
diBcovcnMl  ;iiul  made  use  of  by  PoItwI,  the  histuriaii  nf  Bohemia.  The 
original  MS.  i8  not  to  be  found,  but  the  copy  mode  by  Tulzd  tor  lua  uwu 
vm  n  in  the  library  of  Count  Thun  at  Tetschen*  It  was  published  almost 
ntii*  bgr  Dr.  Papenoordt 
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celebrated,  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  the  Romaa 
Guelfs  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Strong  barricades  and 
defences,  as  well  as  the  deep  Tiber,  separated  the  two 
parts  of  the  city.  Heniy  was  therefore  compelled  to 
hold  his  coronation  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Ljiteran. 
But  the  religious  Kmperor  was  very  anxious,  before  he 
left  Rome,  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter,  and  to  see  the  church  which  had  witnessed  the 
coronation  of  so  many  Emperors.  He  pnt  on  the  garb 
of  a  pilgrim,  and  in  this  disguise,  with  a  single  attend- 
ant, found  his  way  into  the  cliurch  of  St.  Peter.  A 
report  spread  abroad  that  the  Emperor  had  passed  the 
iMuriers  in  secret ;  the  gates  and  bridges  were  instantly 
closed  and  jealously  watched ;  and  a  herald  was  sent  to 
put  the  GuelHe  faction  on  tlicir  txuard,  mid  to  offer  a 
large  reward  for  his  capture.  As  soon  as  tiie  Emperor 
and  his  attendant  perceived  this  movement,  they  stole 
hastily  along  a  street  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
finding  all  the  passages  closed,  they  took  refuge,  under 
pretence  of  going  in  to  drink,  in  the  hostel  or  small  inn 
kept  by  Rieiizi's  supposed  father.  There  they  took  j)os- 
session  of  a  small  chamber,  and  lay  hid  for  ten  or  tifteen 
days.  The  Emperor's  attendant  went  out  to  procure 
sto^  oc  his  pi*ovisions :  in  the  mean  time,  Rienzi*s  mother, 
who  was  young  and  handsome,  ministered  to 
the  Emperor  (Rieiizi's  own  words  I),  'as  their  hand- 
maids did  to  holy  David  and  to  the  riglitenns  Abra- 
ham.* Henry  afterwards  escaped  to  the  Aventine, 
retired  from  Rome,  and  died  in  the  Augnst  of  that 
year.  But  as  there  is  nothing  hidden  that  does  not 
come  to  liij,ht,  when  his  mother  found  out  the  high 
rank  of  her  lover,  she  could  not  help,  like  a  very 
woman,  telling  the  secret  of  her  pregnancy  by  iiim  to 
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her  particnlar  friend ;  this  particolar  fnend,  like  a  worn- . 

an  told  it  to  auuther  particular  friend,  aiid  so  on,  till  the 
rumor  got  abroad.  His  mother,  too,  on  her  death-bed, 
confessed  the  whole,  as  it  was  her  duty,  to  the  priest. 
Kienad,  after  his  mother's  death,  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  Anagni,  where  he  lemaiDed  till  his  twentieth  year. 
On  his  return,  this  marvellous  story  was  related  to  him 
by  some  of  liis  mother's  friends,  and  by  the  priest  who 
attended  her  death-bed.^  Out  of  respect  ibr  his  mother's 
memoiy,  Rienzt  was  always  impatient  of  the  scandal, 
and  denied  it  in  public,  but  he  believed  it  in  his  heart,* 
and  the  imperial  blood  stirring  in  his>  veins,  he  began  to 
disdain  his  plebeian  life,  to  dream  of  honor:>  and  glories 
far  above  his  lowly  condition.  He  sought  every  kind 
of  instruction ;  he  began  to  read  and  study  history, 
and  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men,  till  he  became 
impatient  to  realize  in  his  actions  the  lofty  lessons  which 
he  read."  Wiis  this  an  audacious  fiction,  and  when 
first  promulgated?  Was  it  alter  his  fall,  to  attacli  him- 
self to  the  imperial  house  when  he  offered  himself,  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  as  an  instmment  to  reinstate  the 
Caesarean  power  in  Italy?* 

1  The  priest  mast  hare  beard  it  sub  sigiUo  confessioQis;  but  lioman 
prieatt  in  tboM  daj»  miij  not       beea  over  strict 

>  Thsre  ara  strong  obvious  otgections  to  this  stoij.  The  Oennnn  writsit 
Jknow  notliing  of  Heniy's  ton  or  fifteen  days'  absence  from  his  camp,  which 
could  hardly  have  hern  concealed,  as  it  must  have  caused  great  alarm. 
Cnn«ider  too  Kic'iizi's  luiii^  <^ii*ip!ciouR  silence,  thoiiLch  he  labors  to  account 
for  it.  He  endeavored,  he  avers,  to  suppress  the  report  at  the  time  of  his 
grsntness,  because  any  Idnd  of  G^man  connection  would  IwTe  been  highly 
nnfMpalnr  in  Rome;  bat  that  the  nunor  prevailed  among  msny  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  alt  ages.  Rienzi,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  to  a  Roman 
noble,  who  at  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  spoki  ti  freely  of  his  g^at 
secret,  'I'am  t*\h\  quam  sois  ot  audiri  domesticis  banc  conditionem  meam 
tibi  conscinm  n'v<  lavit." 

^  i>e  bade  had  picked  up  what  may  seem  a  loose  reminisoence  of  tha 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  adolescence  of  Rienzi  was 
passed  in  obscurity  at  Anagni*  He  then  returned  to 
Rome,  a  yoath  d[  great  beauty,  with  a  smUe  which 

gave  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  expression  to  bis  coun- 
tenance. He  married  the  daughter  of  a  burgher,  who 
brought  him  a  dowry  of  150  golden  Horins ;  he  had 
three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  em- 
braced the  profession  of  a  notaiy.  But  his  chief  oc- 
cupation was  poring  over  those  sacred  antiquities  of 
Rome,  whicli  exercised  so  powerful  aii  influence  on  Ids 
mind.  Rome  had  already  welcomed  the  lirat  dawn  of 
those  classical  studies,  publicly,  proudly,  in  the  corona- 
tion of  Petrarch.^  The  respect  for  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  and  for  her  famous  writers,  which  the 
great  poet  had  endeavored  to  inculcate  by  liis  language 
and  by  his  exani|)le,  crept  into  the  depths  of  Rienzi  s 
soul.  The  old  historian,  Forteiiocca,  gives  as  his  favor- 
ite authors,  Livy,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Valerius  Maximus; 
but  the  magnificent  deeds  and  words  of  the  great  Csosar 
were  his  chief  delight."  His  leisure  was  passed  among 
the  stupendous  and  yet  august  remains,  the  ruins,  or  as 
yet  hardly  ruins,  of  elder  Rome.  He  was  not  less 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  Biblical  language  &nd  re- 
ligious imagery  of  his  day,  though  he  declares  that  his 
meditations  on  the  profound  subjects  of  providence, 
foreknowledge,  w  ill,  and  fate,  were  not  drawn  iiom  ihe 
holy  wisdom  of  Gregory  or  Augustine ;  but  were  drop- 
pings from  the  less  deep  and  transparent  springs  of  the 
Soman  patricians,  Boetius  and  Symmachus,  Livy, 

iloij.  TIm  rnoUwr  of  Bi«iui,  he  sajs,  was  reported  to  be     denghter  of 
a  iMataid  of  Kiog  Heorjr.  Tbii  ooold  not  be.  The  whole  la  in  the  Ur* 
konde  of  Dr.  PapcQi orilt,  p.  -rnyii- 
1  Apad  M ttnuorii  &.  I.  S. 
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OicerO}  and  Seneca.  Even  now  a  religioiu  has  began 
to  mingle  with  the  Roman  fanaticism  of  the  yonth. 

Already  too  had  Rienzi  learned  to  coiUra>t  the  mis- 
erable  and  servile  state  of  his  countrymen  with  that  of 
their  free  and  i:rl'>rious  ancestors.  "  Where  are  those 
old  Romans?  Where  their  justice?  Would  that  I 
bad  lived  in  their  times  I " '  The  sense  of  personal 
wrong  was  wrought  up  with  these  more  lofty  and  pa- 
triotic feelings.  His  youn^rer  brotlier  was  murdered; 
and  Rienzi,  unable  to  obtain  redress  hom  the  partial 
and  disdatniul  justice  of  the  nobles^  vowed  vengeance 
for  the  innocent  hlood.  And  already  had  he  assumed 
the  office  of  champion  of  the  poor.  As  the  heads  of 
the  mercantile  guilds,  or  the  Roman  Schools,  called 
themselves  by  the  j>roud  name  of  Consuls,  so  Kienzi 
took  the  title  of  Consul  of  the  orphans,  the  widows, 
and  the  indigent. 

Rienzi  mast  have  attained  some  fiune,  or  some  noto- 
riety, to  have  been  either  alone  or  among  the  Rjenaiat 
delegates  of  the  people  sent  on  the  public  mis-  AtIkdod. 
sion  to  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon.^  These  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  make  three  demands,  some  of  them 
peremptory,  of  the  Pope: — L  To  confirm  the  magis- 
tracy appointed  by  the  Romans.  II.  To  entreat  his 
Holiness  at  least  to  revisit  Rome.  III.  To  appoint  the 
Jubilee  for  every  iitlieth  year.  The  eloquence  of 
Riena  so  charmed  the  Pope  that  he  desired  to  hear 
him  every  daj.   He  inthiailed  the  admiration  of  a 

^  The  patwage  is  quoted  by  Papencordt. 

•  TtiPfp  sef;m  to  have  been  two  t'mf>a««ie5i,  successive  or  slmiiltancott?.  one 
head<vl  by  Stephen  Colonna.  and  twu  olher  nobles,  with  Petrarch;  another 
(perhaps  later),  in  which  Kivozi  signeil  hinieelf  Nicolaus  Laurentii,  Ro- 
maoi,  consul  orptumoniiD  TidaMinn  et  pauperum,  anieas  pupuiaris  legir* 
tsi.** — HobhmiM,  **  lUuBMioat  of  ChildA  HavoU.** 
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gn'uter  than  the  Pope:  Petrarch  here  leanied  to  know 
him  whose  fame  wa3  to  be  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
noblest  odes.^ 

Rienzi  wrote  in  triumph  to  Rome.'  The  Pope  had 
acceded  to  two  of  the  demands  of  the  people*:  he  had 
graiiU'tl  the*  Jubilee  on  the  fiftieth  year  ;  he  had  ])rom- 
ised,  when  the  affairs  of  Rome  should  permit,  to  revisit 
Rome.  Rienzi  ealls  on  the  mouutains  around,  and  on 
the  hills  and  plains,  to  break  out  into  joy,  *^  May  the 
Soman  city  arise  firom  her  long  prostration,  ascend  the 
throne  of  her  majesty,  cast  off  the  garment  of  her 
widow  UlkxI,  and  put  on  the  bridal  purple.  Let  the 
crown  of  liberty  adorn  her  head,  and  hng^  of  gold  her 
neck ;  let  her  reassnme  the  sceptre  of  justice ;  and,  re- 
generate in  erery  virtue^  go  forth  in  her  wedding  attire 

to  meet  her  bridegroom.  Behold  the  most 

merciful  Larulj  of  God  that  confoundeth  sin  1  The 
most  Holy  Pontiff,  the  father  of  the  city,  the  bride- 
groom of  the  Lord,  moved  by  the  cries  and  complaints 
and  wailings  of  his  bride,  compassionating  her  suffier- 
ings,  her  calamities,  and  her  ruin — astonished  at  the 
regeneratiuii  uf  the  city,  the  glory  of  tlie  ])eople,  the 
joy  and  salvation  of  the  world — by  the  nispii'ation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  —  opening  the  bosom  of  his  clemency 
— has  pledged  himself  to  have  mercy  upon  ns,  and 
promises  grace  and  redemption  to  the  whole  world,  and 
to  the  nations  remission  of  sins."  After  all  this  vague 
and  high-flown  Scriptural  imagery,  Rienzi  passes  to  his 
classical  reminiscences;  —   What  Scipio,  what  C»Bar, 

1  The  "SplitogMitiL*'  leanaoldioiiU  tbatliiboiiisoiieirataddniwd 

to  Rienzi. 

2Thp«p  Totforswcre  published  from  the  Turin  MSS.  by  Mr.  HobhODM 
(Lord  iirougUtou),  in  bis   IlluAtratioas  of  Cbilde  Harold.*' 
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or  Metellus,  or  Marcellns,  or  Fabius,  can  be  so  fairlj 
deemed  the  deliverer  of  thmr  countiy,  or  so  justly  hon- 
ored with  a  statue  ?  They  won  hard  victories  by  the 
calamities  of  war,  by  the  bloodshed  of  citizens:  he, 
unsolicited,  by  one  boly  and  triumphant  word,  has 
achieved  a  victory  over  the  present  and  future  disas- 
ters of  bis  country,  reestablished  the  Roman  common- 
wefihh.  Mini  rescued  the  despairing  peo])le  i'vom  death." 

Whetlar  i^oj)e  Clement  was  conscious  that  he  was 
deluding  tlie  ardent  Rienzi  with  false  hopes,  while  the 
eloquence  of  Rienzi  palled  in  the  ears  of  the  French 
Papal  Court ;  whether  Rienzi  betrayed  bis  suspicions 
of  the  Pope's  sincerity,  or  the  Cardinal  Cohnma  be- 
came jealous  of  iiis  influence  witli  the  Pope,  he  soon 
fell  into  disfavor.  At  Avignon  he  was  reduced  to 
great  poverty,  and,  probably  from  illness,  was  glad  to 
take  refuge  in  a  hospital.^  The  Cardinal,  however, 
perhaps  from  contemptuous  compassion,  reconciled  him 
with  the  Pope.  Rienzi  returned  to  K(jnie  with  the 
appointment  of  Notary  in  the  Papal  Court,  and  a  liatr 
tering  testimonial  to  his  character,  as  a  man  zealous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  city. 

At  Rome,  Rienzi  execnted  bis  office  of  Notary  by 
deputy,  and  confined  himself  to  his  studies,  j^^^^^^ 
and  to  his  profouud  and  rankling  meditations 
on  the  miseries  and  oppressions  of  the  peo]'h'.  The 
luxury  of  the  nobles  was  without  check :  the  lives  of 
the  men  and  the  honor  of  the  women  seemed  to  be 
yielded  up  to  their  caprice  and  their  lust.  All  tliis 
Rienzi  attributed,  in  a  <:reat  degree,  to  the  criminal 
abandonment  of  his  flock  by  the  Supreme  Pontiil*. 

Would  that  oar  pastor  had  been  content  with  this 

1  FortifloocSi  Apnd  Muratort. 
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Bcandal  alone,  that  lie  should  dwell  m  AvigQon,  having 
deserted  his  flock  I  But  far  worse  than  this:  he  iMirses» 
cherishes,  and  ikvors  those  very  wolves,  the  fear  of 

which,  as  lie  pretends,  keeps  him  away  from  Rome, 
til  at  their  teeth  and  their  talons  may  be  stronjjer  to 
devour  his  sheep.  On  the  Orsini,  on  the  ColonnaSf  and 
on  the  other  nohles  whom  he  knows  to  be  infamous  as 
public  robbers,  the  destroyers,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, of  his  holy  episcopal  city,  and  the  devourers  of 
his  own  peculiar  fluck,  he  confers  difrnities  and  honors; 
he  even  bestows  on  them  rich  prelacies,  in  order  that 
they  may  wage  those  wars  which  they  have  not  wealth 
enough  to  support,  from  the  treasures  of  the  Church ; 
and  when  he  has  been  perpetually  entreated  by  the 
peupic  that,  as  a  compassionate  father,  he  wuulJ  at  least 
appoint  some  good  man,  a  foreigner,  as  ruler  over  his 
episcopal  city,  he  would  never  consent ;  but,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  petitions  of  the  people,  he  placed  the 
sword  in  the  hands  of  some  madman,  and  invested  the 
tyr;nits  of  the  people  with  the  autliority  of  Senators, 
for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  is  credibly  known  and  proved, 
that  the  Roman  Hock,  thus  preyed  on  by  ravening 
irolves,  should  not  have  strength  or  courage  to  de- 
mand the  residence  of  their  Pastor  in  his  episcopal 
seat."  1 

Rienzi,  thus  despairinf]^  of  all  alleviation  of  the  ca- 
lamities of  tlie  people  irom  the  ecclesiastical  power,  sat 
brooding  over  his  hopes  of  reftwakening  the  old  Roman 
spirit  of  liberty.  In  this  high  design  he  proceeded 
with  wonderful  couraj^e,  addix^ss,  and  resolution.  He 
submitted  to  every  kiud  of  indignity,  and  assumed 

1  Thus  he  wrote  later  to  the  AidibUluip  of  Fkvgao. — P^eaoiifdt,  Uv' 
koBdOi  p.  jdir. 
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every  disguise  which  might  advance  his  end.  He 
atooped  to  he  admitted  as  a  baffoon  to  amuse,  rather 
than  as  a  companion  to  enlighten,  the  haughty  nobles 

ill  ilic  Colonna  Palace.  He  has  been  called  the  modern 
Brutus :  ^  he  alleges  higher  examples.  "  I  confess  that, 
drnoken  after  the  parching  fever  of  my  soul,  in  order 
to  put  down  the  predominant  injustice,  and  to  persuade 
the  people  to  union,  I  often  feigned  and  dissembled; 
made  myself  a  simpleton  and  a  stage-player;  was  by 
turns  serioii",  or  silly,  cunning,  earnest,  and  timid,  as 
occasion  required,  to  promote  mj  work  of  love,  David 
danced  before  the  ark,  and  appeared  as  a  madman  be- 
fore the  King ;  Judith  stood  before  Holofemes,  bland, 
crafty,  and  dissembling  ;  and  Jacob  obtained  his  bless- 
iticr  by  cunning:  so  I,  when  I  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
}'  )[>le  against  their  worst  tyrants,  had  to  deal  with  no 
frank  and  open  antagonists,  but  with  men  of  shiUs  and 
wiles,  the  subtlest  and  most  deceitful."  Once  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  he  was  betrayed  by  his  indigna- 
tion into  a  premature  appeal  to  their  yet  unawakened 
sympathies.  He  reproached  his  Jellow  repi-esentatives 
with  their  disregard  of  the  sutferiugs  of  the  people, 
and  ventured  to  let  loose  his  eloquence  on  the  blessings 
of  good  order.  The  only  answer  was  a  blow  irom  a 
Norman  kinsman  of  the  Colonnas ;  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  a  box  on  the  ear  tliat  rang 
again.2 

Allegorical  picture  was  the  language  of  the  times. 
The  Church  had  long  employed  it  to  teach  or  to  en- 
force Christian  truth  or  Christian  obedience  among  the 

rude  and  unlettered  people.     It  had  certainly  been 

^  Bj  Gitiboti.  Sm  Uifcimde,  p.  zlix. 
*  "  Un  Bonanta  gottta."  —  FortaOooet. 
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used  for  political  j^urposesA  Dante  may  show  how 
completely  the  Italian  miud  must  liave  been  taiiuliarized 
with  this  suggestive  imagery.  Many  of  the  great 
names  of  the  time — the  Orsini,  the  Mastini,  the  Canii 
the  Lucchi  —  either  lent  themselves  to  or  grew  oat  of 
this  verbal  syinlt  i!i-m.  Rienzi  seized  on  the  yet  unre- 
Aiit-K  ricai  stricted  trecdum  of  paintin^r,  as  a  modem 
paiQting.  demagogue  might  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  to  instil  his  own  feelings  of  burning  shame  at  the 
common  degradation  and  oppression.  All  the  historians 
have  dwelt  on  the  masterpiece  of  his  pictorial  elo- 
quence :  —  On  a  sinking  ship,  without  mast  or  sail,  sat 
a  noble  lady  in  widow^s  weeds,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  her  hands  crossed  over  her  breast.  Above  was 
written,  This  is  Rome.*'  She  was  surrounded  by 
four  other  ships,  in  which  sat  women  who  personated 
Bnhylon,  Carthage,  Tyre,  Jerusalem.  Throuirh  un- 
righteousness," ran  the  legend,  "  these  fell  to  ruin." 
An  inscription  hung  above,  Thou,  O  Rome,  art  ex- 
alted above  all ;  we  await  thy  down&lL*'  Three  islands 
appeared  beside  the  ship :  in  one  was  Italvi  in  another 
four  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  in  the  third  Christian 
Faith.  Each  had  its  appropriate  inscription.  Over 
Faith  was  written,  "  O  highest  Father,  Ruler,  and 
Lord!  when  Rome  sinks,  where  6nd  I  refuge?"  Bitr 
ter  satire  was  not  wanting.  Pour  rows  of  winged 
beasts  stood  above,  whn  blew  their  horns,  and  direeted 
the  pitiless  storm  against  the  sinking  vessel.  The  lions, 
wolves,  and  bears  denoted,  as  the  legend  explained,  the 
mighty  barons  and  traitorous  senators;  the  dogs,  the 
swine,  and  the  bulls,  were  the  counsellors,  the  base  par- 
tisans oi'  llie  nobles  ;  the  sheep,  the  sei'j)ents,  and  foxes, 
^  Dr.  Fapencordt  cites  many  examples. 
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were  the  officen,  the  fidse  judges^  and  notaries;  die 
Hares,  cats,  goats,  and  apeSf  ^e  robbers^  nmrdersrBf 

adulterers,  tliicves,  among  the  people.  Above  wa^j, 
God  ill  his  inujesty  come  down  to  judgment,  with  two 
swords,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  out  of  his  mouth."  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  beneath,  on  dther  side,  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication. 

Rienzi  describes  another  of  his  well-known  attempts 
to  work  u]n>u  tlic  populace,  and  to  impress  them  with 
the  sense  of  the  former  greatness  of  Romo.'  The  great 
bronze  tablet  ^  cont^uning  the  decree  by  which  the  Sen> 
ftte  conferred  the  Empire  upon  Vespasian,  had  been 
employed  by  Boniface  VIIL,  out  of  jealousy  to  the 
Emperor,  as  Rienzi  asserts,^  to  form  ]Kirt  of  an  altar  in 
the  Lateran  Church,  with  the  inscription  turned  in- 
ward, so  that  it  could  not  be  read.  Rienzi  brought 
forth  this  tablet,  placed  it  on  a  kind  of  high  scafibid  in 
the  Church,  and  summoned  the  people  to  a  lecture  on 
meaning,*  in  whiih  he  enlarged  on  the  former  power 
and  dominion  of  Rome.^ 

Bienzi^s  hour  came  at  length.    Throughout  his  acta 
die  ancient  traditions  of  Pagan  Rome  min-i^u. 
gled  with  the  religious  obsenrances  of  the  Christian 
capital.    The  day  aft«r  Ash  Wednesday  (a.d.  1847) 
a  scroll  appeared  on  the  doors  of  the  Church  of  St. 

1  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  In  Papcncordt. 

*  The  lex  regia,  Imperium.   Tbis  t«blet  is  stiU  in  the  Capit^oline  Ma* 

*  Thb  W10  wfillMi  wlwn  Rieoil'i  oIiJmA  wm  to  obtain  flnror  irtth  tib* 

Xmpemr  ( Charles)  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope. 

*  TIiIh  probably  waa  somt;\vhat  later. 

S  Tt  WM  in  this  spoceli  that  ho  mtida  the  wliiin^iciil  antiquarian  blunder, 
-whit  b  Gibbon  takto  credit  for  detecting.  He  rendered  *'  puuiairium,"  of 
which  he  did  not  know  the  meaning,  ae  pomariam,"  and  made  Italjr  th« 
0m4m  of  Roao. 
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Geoi|^  in  Velabro :  Erelong  Rome  will  return  to 
her  good  estate/'  Nightly  meetings  were  held  on  the 
BieetiDgon    Aventino  (Rienzi  may  have  learned  from 

tfMAwatiiM.  Livy  the  secessiou  uf  the  people  to  that  hill). 
Rienzi  spoke  with  his  most  impassioned  eloquence. 
He  compared  the  miseiy,  slavery,  debasement  of  Rome, 
with  her  old  glory,  liberty,  universal  dominion.  He 
wept ;  his  hearers  mingled  their  tears  with  his.  He 
summoned  them  to  freedom.  There  could  be  no  want 
of  means  ;  the  revenue  of  the  city  amounted  tu  oOO,000 
golden  iiorins.  He  more  than  hinted  that  the  Pope 
wonld  not  disapprove  of  their  proceedings.  All  swore 
a  solemn  oath  of  fireedom. 

On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost,  the  festival  of  the  Effii- 
ji^QQ^  sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Roman  people 
BmaviiMi.  y^QYe  summoned  by  the  sound  of  trumpet  to 
appear  imarmed  at  the  Capitol  on  the  following  day. 
All  that  night  Riena  was  hearing,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Angel  0,  the  Thirty  Masses  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
**It  was  the  IToly  Ghost  that  inspired  this  holy  deed." 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  came  forth  from  the 
Church  in  full  armor,  with  his  head  bare  :  twenty-iive 
of  the  sworn  conspirators  were  around  him.  Three 
banners  went  before — the  banner  of  freedom,  borne 
by  Cola  Guallato,  on  which  appeared,  on  a  red  ground, 
Rome  seated  on  her  twin  lions,  with  the  globe  and  the 
palm-branch  in  her  hand.  The  second  was  w4iite  ;  on 
it  St.  Paul  with  the  sword  and  diadem  of  justice :  it 
was  borne  by  the  Notary,  Stefanello  Magnacucda.  On 
ihe  third  was  St.  Peter  with  the  keys.  By  the  side  of 
Rienzi  was  Raimuiid,  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  the  Pope^s 
Vicar :  around  was  a  guard  of  one  hmidred  horsemen. 
Amid  the  acclamations  of  the  thronging  multitudes 
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they  a.<»cended  tlie  Capitol.    The  Count  di  Cecco  Man- 
cino  was  cuiiiiiianded  to  read  the  Laws  of  the  Good 
Sstate.    These  laws  had  Bomething  of  the  wild  justice 
of  wild  times.  All  causes  were  to  be  determined  within 
fourteen  days  ;  eyery  murderer  was  to  sufifer  death,  the 
fiiU-i  accuser  the  punishment  of  the  crime  cliarged 
against  the  inuoceut  man.    No  house  was  to  be  pulled 
down ;  those  that  fell  escheated  to  the  State.  Each 
Rione  (there  were  thirteen}  was  to  maintain  one  hun- 
dred men  on  ibot,  twenty-five  horse :  these  received  a 
shield  and  moderate  pay  from  the  State  ;  if  they  fell  in 
tlio  public  service,  tlieir  heirs  received,  those  of  the  foot 
one  hundred  livres,  of  the  horse  one  hundred  £orins. 
The  treasury  of  the  State  was  charg^  with  the  support 
of  widows,  orphans,  convents.    Each  Rione  was  to 
have  its  granary  for  com  ;  the  revenues  of  the  city,  the 
heart] i-money,  salt-tax,  toll-,  on  bridges  and  wharves, 
were  to  be  administered  for  the  public  good.    The  for- 
tressesy  hndgesi  gates,  were  no  longer  to  be  guarded  by 
the  Barons,  but  by  Captains  chosen  by  the  people.  No 
Baron  might  possess  a  stronghold  within  the  city ;  all 
were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  magistrates.    The  Barons 
were  to  be  responsible,  under  a  penalty  of  one  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  for  the  security  of  the  roads  around 
the  city.   The  people  shouted  their  assent  to  the  new 
constitution.    The  senators  Agapito  Colonna,  Robert 
Orsini,  were  ignominiously  dismissed.    Rienzi  was  in- 
yested  in  dictatorial  power  —  power  over  life  and  limb, 
power  to  pardon,  power  to  establish  the  Gh>od  Estate  in 
Rome  and  her  domain.   A  few  days  later  he  took  the 
title  of  Tribune.  "  Nicolas,  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Severe  and  Merciful,  Tribune  of  Freedom,  Peace, 
and  Justice,  the  Deliverer  of  the  Roman  Republic." 
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The  nobles^  either  stiiTincd  by  this  unexpected  rev^ 
▲wtofttM  oltttion,  of  which  they  had  despised  the  signs 
iiobiit.  omens,  or  divided  among  themselTes, 

looked  on  in  woiuki  ing  and  sullen  apathy.  Some  even 
professed  to  disdain  it  as  some  new  public  buiioonery  of 
Rlenzi.  The  old  Stephen  Colonna  was  oppwtunely 
absent  £ram  the  city;  on  his  return  he  answered  to 
the  summons  of  the  Tribane,  Tell  the  fool  that  if  he 
troubles  nie  with  his  insolence,  I  will  throw  him  from 
the  windows  of  the  Capitol  !**  The  tolling  of  the  bell 
of  the  Capitol  replied  to  the  haughty  noble.  Rome  in 
all  her  quarters  was  in  arms*  Colonna  fled  with  diffi- 
culty to  one  of  his  strongholds  near  Palestrina.  The 
younger  Stephen  Colonna  appeared  in  arms  with  his 
partisans  before  the  Capitol,  where  the  Tribune  was 
seated  on  the  bench  of  justice*  The  Tribune  advanced 
in  arms  to  meet  him.  Colonna,  either  overawed,  ov 
with  some  respect  for  the  Roman  liberty,  swo^  on  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  take  no  hostOe  measure  against  the 
Good  Estate.  All  the  Colonnas,  the  Orsini,  the  Sa- 
velli,  were  conii)elled  to  yield  up  their  fortress-palaces, 
to  make  oath  that  they  would  protect  no  robbers  or 
male&ctorB,  to  keep  the  xoads  secnre,  to  supply  proviso 
ions  to  the  city,  to  appear  in  arms  or  without  arms  at 
the  summons  of  the  niaijistracv.  All  orders  of  the 
city  took  the  same  oath  —  clergy,  gentry,  judges,  no- 
taries, merchants,  shopkeepers,  artisans ;  they  swore  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  the  Good  Elstate. 

Within  fifteen  days,  so  boasts  Rienn,  the  old,  invet- 
jjj^^^    erate  pride  of  this  barbarous  Patriciate  was 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Tribune.  History 
may  record  in  his  own  words  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
achieved  this  wonderful  victoxy*     By  the  Divine 
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na  King,  or  Duke,  or  Piinoe,  or  Marqois  in  Italy  ever 
inrpasied  me  in  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  I 

rose  to  legit iuiate  power,  and  eariitd  lame  which  readied 
even  to  the  Sarnrens.  It  was  achieved  in  seven  mumhs, 
a  period  which  would  hardly  suiiice  for  a  king  to  subdue 
one  of  the  Roman  nobles.  On  the  first  day  of  my  tribun- 
ate (an  office  which,  from  the  time  that  the  Empixe  sank 
into  decrepitude,  had  been  vacant  under  tyrannical  rule 
for  more  than  live  hundred  years')  for  God  was  ^vith 
me,  scattered  with  my  consuming  breath  belbre  my  face, 
or  rather  before  the  £Eice  of  God,  all  these  nobles,  these 
Itaters  of  Gk>d  and  of  justice.  And  thus,  in  truth,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  that  word  fulfilled  which  is 
chanted  on  that  day  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Ghusi,  'Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  s(  attered,'  and  again, 
*  Send  forth  thy  Holy  Ghost,  and  thou  shalt  renew  the 
6ce  of  the  earth.'  Certainly  hitherto  no  Pontiff  or 
Emperor  had  been  able  to  expel  the  nobles  from  the 
city,  who  had  in  c-eneral  rather  triumphed  over  than 
submitted  to  Popes  and  Emperors;  and  yet  these 
nobles,  thus  terribly  expelled  and  exiled,  when  I  cited 
tibem  to  appear  again  in  fifteen  days,  I  had  prostrate 
at  my  feet,  swearing  obedience  to  my  decrees."  ^  The 
old  historian,  in  his  own  graphic  phrase,  confirms  the 
words  of  Eienzi,  How  stood  they  trembling  with 
fear."* 

The  primacy  laws  of  the  new  Republic  had  provided 
for  financial  reforms.  The  taxes  became  more  produc- 
tive, less  onerous :  the  salt  duty  alone  increased  five  or 

six  fold.  The  cuastituLion  had  regulated  the  military 
organization.  At  the  sound  of  tiie  beil  of  the  Capitol 
ai^»eared  in  arms  from  the  thirteen  Btoni  of  the  ci^ 
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three  hundred  and  sixty  horse,  thirteen  hundred  foot. 
The  open,  patient,  inexorable  jnsdce  of  Rienzi  ie> 
iqpected  not,  it  ddighted  to  humiliate,  the  hanghtieBt 

of  the  nobles.  It  extended  not  only  throughout  the 
city,  l)ut  to  all  the  country  around.  The  woods  re- 
joiced that  they  concealed  no  robbers ;  the  oxen 
ploughed  the  field  undisturbed ;  the  pilgrims  crowded 
without  fear  to  the  shrines  of  the  saints  and  the 
apostles ;  the  traders  might  leave  their  precious  wares 
by  the  roadside  in  perfect  safety  :  tyrants  trembled  ; 
good  men  rejoiced  at  their  emancipation  from  sla* 
very.^  The  Tribune's  hand  fell  heavily  on  the  great 
jwttie^ct  l^^ues.  Petmccio  Frangipani,  Lord  of  Cir- 
ita  Lavigna,  and  Luca  Sav^,  were  thrown 
into  prison  ;  the  Colonnas  and  the  Orsini  bowed  for 
a  time  their  proud  heads  ;  the  ciuet  of  the  Orsini 
was  condemned  for  neglecting  the  protection  of  the 
highways;  a  mule  laden  with  oil  had  been  stolen. 
Peter  Agapito  Colonna,  the  deposed  senator,  was  ar- 
rested for  some  crime  in  the  public  streets.^  Rome 
was  summoned  to  witness  the  ifrnominious  execution 
of  Martino  Gaetaui,  nephew  of  two  Cardinals,  but 
newly  married,  for  the  robbeiy  of  a  stranded  ship  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  Tribune  spared  not 
the  sacred  persons  of  the  clergy :  a  monk  of  St.  Anas- 
tasio  was  hanged  for  many  crimes.  Rienzi  boasted 
that  he  had  wrought  a  moral  as  well  as  a  civil  revo- 
lution. All  who  had  been  banished  since  1340  were 
recalled,  and  pledged  to  live  in  peace.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  believed  that  the  Roman  people,  till  now  foil  of 
dissension  and  corrupted  by  every  kind  of  vice,  should 
be  so  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  uuaumiity,  to  so  great 
I Uikmids.  SFortdlooea,  p,  II. 
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a  love  of  justice,  virtue,  and  peace ;  that  haired,  asH 
aanlts,  murder,  and  rapine  sbonld  be  subdued  and  put 
an  end  to.  There  is  now  no  person  in  tlie  city  who 
dares  to  play  at  forbidden  games  or  blasphemously  to 
invoke  God  and  his  saints;  there  is  no  layman  who 
keeps  Ills  concubine ;  all  enemies  are  reconciled ;  even 
^ves  who  had  been  long  cast  off  retam  to  their  hna- 
bands."  1 

The  magic  effect  of  the  Tribune's  sudden  apparition 
at  the  head  of  a  new  Boman  Bepublic,  which  seemed 
to  aspire  to  the  sway  of  ancient  Rome  over  Italy,  if 
not  over  all  the  world,  is  thus  glowingly  described  in 
bis  own  language :  this  shows  at  least  the  glorious  ends 
of  Rienzi's  ambition.  "  Did  I  not  restore  peace  among 
the  citi^  which  were  distracted  by  £iictions?  Did  I 
not  decree  that  all  the  citizens  who  were  banished  by 
party  violence,  with  their  wretched  wives  and  children, 
should  be  readmitted  ?  Had  I  not  begun  to  extinguish 
the  party  names  of  Guclf  and  Ghibelline,  for  which 
numberless  victims  had  perished  body  and  soul,  and  to 
reduce  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  one  harmo- 
nious, peaceful,  holy  confederacy  ?  The  sacred  stand- 
ards and  banners  of  all  the  cities  were  gathered,  and, 
as  a  testimony  to  our  hallowed  association,  consecrated 
and  offered  with  tlieir  golden  rings  on  the  day  of  the 
Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  ...  I  received  the 
homage  and  submission  of  the  Counts  and  Barons,  and 
almost  all  the  people  of  Italy.  I  was  honored  by  soir 
emn  embasries  and  letters  from  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  King  of  England.  I  h  (^ueen  of 
Naples  submitted  herself  and  her  kingdom  to  the  pro- 

^L«tt«r  to  a  ftk&d  at  Avignon,  flmn  tfattTniin  MS.— HM>]ioase,  p. 
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iection  of  the  Tribune.  The  King  of  Hungary,  bj 
two  stately  embassies,  with  great  urgencj  brongbt  hk 
cause  against  the  Queen  and  her  nobles  before  mj  tri** 
bunal.    And  I  venture  to  say  further  that  the  fiune  ut 

the  Tribune  alarmed  the  Soldan  of  Babylon.  The 
Chnstiau  pllgiims  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  related 
all  the  wonderful  and  unheard-of  oircumstances  of  the 
reformation  in  Rome  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  nir 
habitants  of  Jerusalem ;  both  Christians  and  Jews  cele- 
brated the  event  with  unusual  festivities.  When  the 
Soldan  inc^uired  the  cause  of  these  rejoicings,  and  re- 
ceived this  answer  about  Rome,  he  ordered  all  the  towns 
and  cities  on  the  coast  to  be  fortified  and  put  in  a  state 
of  defence."^ 

Kor  was  this  altotrether  an  idle  boast.  The  rival 
Emperors  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  of  Bohemia 
regarded  not  his  summons  to  submit  their  differences  to 
the  arbitration  of  Borne.  But  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Rienzi  stood  the  representatiTes  ot  Louis  of 
Hungary,  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples  and  Louis 
Prince  of  Tarento,  the  husband  of  the  Queen,  and  of 
Charles  of  Durazs&o  who  claimed  the  throne  in  right 
of  his  wife,  Joanna^s  sister.  Thej  were  prepared  to 
obey  the  award  of  the  Tribune,  who  applied  to  him- 
self the  words  of  the  Psabn,  **He  shall  judge  the 
people  in  equity."  An  Archbishop  pleaded  before 
the  tribunal  of  Rienzi.  The  king  l  lu  of  Naples, 
held  in  fee,  as  long  asserted,  of  the  Pope,  seemed  to 
submit  itself  to  the  Seigporaltj  of  the  Tribune  of 
Rome. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether,  as  Rienzi  Liui* 

1 1  have  put  together  two  pa«ag«s;  tiie  Iitfcflr  torn  hii  Itttar  to  Hit  Bn* 
poor. — Papeaoordt,  Uikundfl. 
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•elf  in  one  place  admitSi  H  was  mere  vanity  or  a  Tagne 
and  not  impolide  desire  to  gather  ronnd  his  joeuA^ 

own  name  all  the  ^lorions  reminiscences  of 
every  period  of  Eomau  history,  and  so  to  rivet  bia 
power  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  induced  Blenzi  to 
aoeomnkte  on  himself  so  many  loftjr  bat  discordant 
appeUations.  The  Roman  Republic,  the  Roman  £ni<» 
piio  in  its  periods  of  grandeur  and  of  decline,  the 
Church,  and  the  Chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
blended  together  in  the  strange  pomp  of  his  ceremonies 
and  the  splendid  amy  of  his  titles.  He  was  the  Tribune 
of  the  people  to  remind  them  of  the  days  of  their  lib* 
erty.  He  called  himself  Auirustus,  and  chose  to  be 
crow  lied  in  tiie  month  of  August,  because  that  month 
was  called  after  the  great  Emperor,  the  conqueror  of 
Cleopatra."  ^  He  called  himself  Severe,  not  merely  to 
awe  the  noUe  malecontents  with  the  stem  terrors  of  his 
jusdce,  but  in  respect  to  the  philosopher,  the  last  of  die 
Koiiians,  Severiiius  Boethius.  He  was  knighted  ac- 
cording to  the  full  ceremonial  of  chivalr}%  having 
bathed  in  the  porphyry  vessel  in  which,  according  to  the 
legend.  Pope  Silvester  deansed  ConstanSne  the  Ghreat 
of  his  leprosy.  Among  the  banners  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  did  liim  a  kind  ut'  iiomage, 
that  of  Peruiiia  was  inscribed  "  Lontr  live  the  citizens 
of  Perugia  and  the  memory  of  Constantine."  Sienna 
receiyed  the  arms  of  the  Tribune  and  those  of  Rome, 
the  wolf  and  her  twin  founders.  Florence  had  the 
banner  of  Italy,  in  which  Rome  was  represented  be- 
tween two  other  females,  designating  Italy  and  the 
Christian  £iith. 
Bienzi  professed  the  most  profound  reject  for  raUg- 
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ion ;  throughout  he  endeavored  to  sanction  and  hallow 
B«ip«otfor  proceedings  by  the  ceremonial  of  the 
ttMOharcii.  c^urch.  Ue  professed  the  most  submissive 
reverence  for  the  Pope.  The  Papal  Vicar,  the  Bishop 
of  Orvieto,  a  vain,  weak  man,  was  flattered  hj  the  idle 
honor  of  being  liis  associate  without  any  power  in  the 
government.  Though  many  of  the  Tribune's  measures 
encroached  boldly  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ponti£^ 
yet  he  was  inclined,  as  fiur  as  possible,  to  encourage  the 
notion  that  his  rise  and  his  power  were,  if  not  anther- 
izetl,  approved  by  his  Holiness.  He  asserts,  indeed, 
that  he  was  the  jrreatest  bulwark  of  the  Church. 
"  Who,  in  the  memory  of  man,  among  all  the  sover- 
eigns of  Borne  or  of  Italy,  ever  showed  greater  lore 
for  eocleaiastacal  persons,  or  so  strictly  protected  eccle- 
siastical rights  ?  Did  I  not,  above  all  things,  respect 
monasteries,  hospitals,  and  other  temples  of  God,  and, 
whenever  complaint  was  made,  enforce  the  peacetul 
restitution  of  all  their  estates  and  properties  of  which 
they  had  been  despoiled  by  the  Nobles  ?  This  restitn- 
tion  they  conid  never  obtdn  by  all  the  Bnlls  and  Char- 
ters of  tilt'  Supreme  Pontiff;  and  now  that  I  am  de- 
posed, they  deplore  ail  their  iurmer  losses.  I  wish  that 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  would  condescend  to  promote  me 
or  pnt  me  to  death,  according  to  the  jud^ent  of  all 
religions  persons,  of  the  monks,  and  the  whole  clergy.'* 
The  Tribune's  language,  asserting  himself  to  be  under 
the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wliich  from 
the  first  awoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Pope,  he  explains 
away,  with  more  ing^mity,  perhaps,  than  ingenuous- 
ness.^ *^  No  power  but  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God  could 
have  united  the  turbulent  and  dissolute  Roman  people 

^  Written  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  Prague. 
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in  Lis  fiivor.   It  was  dieir  unity,  not  his  words  and 

actions,  which  manifestlj  displayed  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Gliost."  At  all  events,  ill  the  proudest  days  of 
his  ceremonial,  especially  on  that  of  his  coronation 
with  the  seven  crowns,  aU  the  most  distinguished  dergj 
of  Borne  did  not  scmple  to  officiate. 

These  days,  the  1st  and  the  15th  of  Angnst,  beheld 
Hlenzi  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  splendor.  Ro- 
man tradition  hallowed,  and  still  hallows,  the  1st  of 
August  as  the  birthday  of  the  empire:  on  that  day 
Octavins  took  Alexandria,  and  ended  the  dvil  war. 
It  became  a  Christian,  it  is  still  a  popular,  festival.^ 
On  the  vigil  of  that  day  set  forth  a  procession  to  the 
Lateran  Church  —  the  Church  of  Constantine  the 
Grieat.  It  was  headed  by  the  wife  of  Rienzi,  her 
mother,  with  500  ladies,  escorted  by  200  horsemen. 
Then  came  Rienri  with  bis  iron  staff,  as  a  sceptre ;  by 
liL;  iide  the  Pope's  Vicar.  The  naked  sword  glittered 
and  the  banner  of  the  city  waved  over  his  head.  The 
ambassadors  of  twenty-six  cities  were  present ;  those 
ef  Perugia  and  Cometo  strij^ped  off  their  splendid 
upper  garments  and  threw  them  to  the  mob.  That 
night  Rienzi  passed  in  the  church,  in  the  holy  prepara- 
tions for  his  kniirhthood.  The  porphyry  font  or  vessel 
in  which  Constantine,  in  one  legend  was  baptized,  in 
another  cleansed  fimn  the  leprosy,  was  his  bath.  In 
ihe  morning,  proclamation  was  made  in  ihe  name  of 
Nicolas,  the  Severe  and  Merciful^  the  DeHverer  of  die 
City,  the  Zealot  for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  the  I  liend 
of  the  World,  the  August  Tribune.  It  asserted  the 
ancient  indefeasible  title  of  Rome  as  the  head  of  the 


1  It  U  stiii  called  Felicissimo  Feraugusto.  Murator.,  Auu  iLal.  tkm.  iix. 
loakT.li.  Bidki]iirinB(nDBBewhraibuiig,  iii.  2,S8S. 
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world  and  die  foundation  of  the  Christian  ^th,  to 
imiveraal  fiovereigiity ;  the  liberty  of  all  the  cities  of 
Italy,  which  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 

citi'zenj>liip.  Tlirough  this  power,  and  tlie  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Rome  bad  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
election  of  the  fimperor.  It  summoned  all  Prelates, 
Emperors  elect  or  Kings,  Dukes,  Princes,  and  Nobles, 
who  presumed  to  contest  that  right,  to  appear  in  Rome 
at  the  ensuing  Pentecost.  It  summoned  specially  the 
high  Princes,  Louis  Duke  of  Ba%'aria  aud  Chai'les 
King  of  Bohemia,  the  Duk^  of  Austria  and  Saxony, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Margrave  of  Brsndenbuig, 
the  Archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Trdves.  Though 
the  proclamation  seemed  to  save  the  honor  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals,  the  Pope*s  Vicar  attem})ted  to  inter- 
pose ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  blare  of  the  trumr 
pets  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  Lateran  Pakce* 
Tournaments  and  dances  deli;4lited  the  people.  The 
horse  of  tliu  famous  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  poured 
wine  £rom  his  nostrils.  The  cities  presented  sumptuous 
gifls  of  horses,  mules,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones. 

The  pride  of  Rienzi  was  not  yet  at  its  full.  Fow^ 
Ant .  m  teen  days  after,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assnmp- 
oi  iiienzi.  tiott  of  thc  Virgin,  there  was  another  cer- 
emony in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Seven 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  or  nobles  placed  seven  crowns 
on  the  head  of  the  Tribune,  of  oak,  ivy,  myrtle^  laurel, 
olive,  sOver,  gold.  Of  these  the  laurel  crown  had  the 
emblems  of  rt'lin^ion,  justice,  poacc,  humility.  Together 
the  seven  crowns  symbolized  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Tribune  spoke,  and  among  his  words 
were  these :    As  Christ  in  his  thirtgr-lhird  year,  hav- 
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sag  oTertilirowii  die  tyrants  of  Hell,  went  up  crowned 

into  Heaven,  so  Grod  willed  that  in  the  same  jlui  of 
my  life,^  I,  having  conquered  the  tyrants  of  the  city 
without  a  blow,  and  alone  given  liberty  to  the  people, 
should  be  promoted  to  the  iamd  crown  of  the  Trib- 
mie/*  This  was  the  day  of  his  highest  magnificence* 
Kerer,  he  confesses  in  his  Inuniliation,  was  he  environed 
with  so  much  pomp  or  elated  by  so  much  pride.  It 
was  now,  after  he  had  made  the  prc^ane  comparison  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Lord,  that  was  tittered  the  awful 
pzedictlon  of  bis  down&lL^  In  the  midst  of  the  wild 
and  joyous  exultation  of  the  people,  one  of  his  most 
zealous  supporters,  Fra  Gulielmu,  in  high  repute  for 
sanctity,  stood  aloof  in  a  comer  of  the  church,  and 
wept  bitterly.  A  domestic  chaplain  of  Rienzi  inquired 
ihe  cause  of  his  sorrow.  Now/*  replied  the 
servant  of  God,  "is  thy  master  cast  down***^*^ 
from  Heaven.  Never  saw  I  man  so  proud !  By  tlie 
aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  has  driven  the  tyrants  from 
the  city  without  drawing  a  sword ;  the  cities  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Italy  have  acknowledged  his  power. 
Wby  is  he  so  arrogant  and  ungrateful  against  the  Most 
High  ?  Why  does  he  seek  earthly  and  transitory  re- 
^y'Ar(U  for  his  labors,  and  in  wanton  s])eech  liken  him- 
self to  the  Creator?  Tell  thy  master  that  he  can  atone 
£or  tfab  only  by  streams  of  penitential  tears,"  In  the 
evening  the  chaplain  commanicated  this  solemn  rebuke 
to  the  Tribune :  it  appalled  him  fer  a  time,  but  was 
soon  ibrgotten  in  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  bmdness. 

1  This  19  at  vanance  with  thn  efnrr  of  his  imperial  hirth.  Hpnry  of 
Loxemburg  wa.s  in  Rome  in  Miiy  and  June,  1312.  In  Aug.  Id47,  Hienzi 
would  have  been  in  his  84Ui  or  4bih  year. 

*  Sw  the  letter  to  the  Axchbiahop  of  Prague  in 
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Power  bad  intoxicated  Sienzi ;  bat  tbe  mijestie  edi- 
f^ggam  wbicb  he  bad  bnflt  was  based  on  a  qaick- 

sand.   In  tbe  people  this  passion  of  virtoe 

was  too  viulont  to  last  j  they  were  accustomed  to  par- 
oi^smal  bursts  of  liberty.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
a  social  and  religions  miracle  if  the  Romans,  after  cen- 
turies of  mismle,  dpgradationy  slaTery,  superstition,  had 
suddenly  appeared  worthy  of  freedom ;  or  able  to  main- 
tain and  wisely  and  moderately  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  just  and  equal  civilization.  They  had  lived  too 
long  in  the  malaria  of  servitude.  Of  the  old  vigorous 
plebeian  Roman,  tfaey  had  nothing  but  the  turbolence ; 
the  frugality,  the  fortitude,  the  discipline,  the  love  of 
order,  and  respect  for  law,  are  virtues  of  slow  growth. 
They  had  been  depressed  tuo  long,  too  low.  If  victims 
of  the  proEigacy  and  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  submission 
to  such  outrages,  however  reluctant,  however  cast  off 
in  an  access  of  indignation,  is  no  school  of  high  and 
enduring  dignity  of  morals,  that  only  safeguard  of 
sound  republican  institutions.  The  number,  wealth, 
license  of  the  Roman  clergy  were  even  more  fatally 
corruptive.  Still,  as  for  centuries,  the  Romans  were  a 
fierce,  fickle  populace.  Nor  was  Rienzi  himself,  though 
his  morals  were  blameless,  though  he  incurred  no 
charge  of  avarice  or  rapacity,  a  model  of  the  sterner 
republican  virtues.  He  wanted  simplicity,  solidity, 
self-command.  His  ostentation,  in  some  respects  pol- 
itic, became  puerile.  His  processions,  of  which  him- 
sdf  was  still  the  centre,  at  first  excited,  at  length  palled 
on  the  popular  feeling.  His  luxury  —  for  his  table  be- 
came sumptuous,  liis  dress,  his  habits  s})lendid  —  was 
costly,  burdensome  to  the  people,  as  well  as  offensive 
and  invidious ;  the  advancement  of  his  &milyi  the  rock 
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on  which  demagognes  comtantly  split,  unwise*  Eyen 

hh  religion,  the  indispensable,  dominant  influence  in 
such  times,  was  showy  and  tlieatrical ;  it  wanted  that 
depth  and  fervor  which  spreads  by  contagion,  harries 
away,  and  binds  to  blind  obedience  its  unthinking  parti- 
sans.  Fanaticism  brooks  no  rivals  in  the  hmnan  heart* 
From  the  first  the  Papal  Court  had  watched  the  pro- 
ceedino-!^  of  Rieuzi  with  sullen  jealousy.    There  was 
cold  reserve  in  their  approbation,  or  rather  in  the  sus- 
pension of  their  condemnation :  an  evident  determina- 
tion not  to  commit  themselves.  Rienzl  was  in  the  same 
letter  the  hnmble  servant,  the  imperions  dictator  to  the 
Pope.    As  his  power  increased,  their  susj^icions  d  irk- 
ened  ;  the  influence  of  his  enemies  at  Avignon  became 
more  formidable.   And  when  the  courtiers  of  r apui  court, 
the  papal  chamber,  the  dei^gj,  especially  the  French 
clergy,  the  Cardinals,  almost  all  French,  who  preferred 
the  easy  and  luxurious  Jife  at  ^Vvignon  to  a  disturbed 
and  dangerous  residence  at  Rome  (perhaps  with  a 
severe  republican  censorship  over  their  morals)  ;  when 
all  these  heard  it  not  obscnrely  intimated  that  the  Trib- 
tme  wonld  refose  obedience  to  any  Pope  who  wonld 
not  fix  his  seat  in  Rome,  the  intrigues  became  more 
active,  the  Pope  and  his  representatives  more  openly 
adverse  to  the  new  order  ot  things.    Petrarch  speaks 
of  the  poison  of  deep  hatred  which  had  infected  the 
souls  of  the  courtiers;  they  looked  with  the  blackest 
jealousy  on  the  popularity  and  iame  of  Rome  and 
Itcilv.^    The  Cardinal  Tallevrand  Perio;ord  was  furious 
at  the  interposition  of  Rienzl  in  the  afiairs  of  Naples. 
The  Nobles  of  Rome  had  powerful  relatives  at  Avig- 
non. The  Cardinal  Gdonna  brought  dangenms  charges 

« 
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against  Bienzi,  not  less  dangcrmis  because  untrue,  of 
liereay,^  even  of  unlawful  and  magical  arts. 

Power  had  intoxicated  Riena,  bnt  it  bad  not  inspired 
2[<^ia     bim  with  the  daring  recklessnesB  which  oflen 

accom|>aiiiej  that  iiituxu  ation,  and  is  almost 
necessary  to  tlie  permanence  of  power.  In  the  hcigbt 
of  bis  pride  be  b^an  to  betray  pnsillanimity,  or  worse. 
He  could  condescend  to  treachery  to  bring  his  en^ 
mies  within  bis  grasp,  bnt  hesitated  to  crush  them 
when  beneath  his  feet.  Twice  again  the  Tribune 
triumphed  over  the  Nobles,  by  means  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Rienzif  once  by  perfidy,  once  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Nobles,  Colonnas  and  Orsinis,  had  re- 
turned  to  Rome.  They  seemed  to  have  sunk  from 
the  tyrants  into  the  leiiitiniatL*  aristocracy  in  rank  of 
the  now  rciuiblic.  They  had  taken  the  oatli  to  tlie 
Constitutiitn,  the  old  Stephen  and  the  young  John  Co- 
lonna,  Rinaldo  and  Giordano  Orsini.  At  the  Tribune's 
command  the  armorial  bearings  had  vanished  from  the 
haughty  portals  of  Colonnas,  Orsinis,  Savellis!'  No 
one  was  to  be  called  Lord  but  the  Po|)e.  They  were 
loaded  witli  praise,  with  praise  bordering  on  adulation, 
by  the  Tribune,  not  with  praise  only,  Avith  favor.  A 
Gdlonna  and  an  Orsini  were  intmsted  with,  and  ac- 
cepted, the  command  of  the  forces  raised  to  subdue  the 
two  tyrants,  who  held  out  in  tlie  Campagna,  John  da 
Vico,  the  lord  of  V  iter  bo,  in  the  strong  castle  of  Ro 
spampano,  and  Gaetano  Cercano,  lord  of  Fondi.  Nic- 
olas Orsini,  Captain  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  with 
Giordano  Orsini,  commanded  against  John  de  Vico. 

^  Rienzi'i  constant  a])pt.>al  to  the  Iluiy  Ghost  would  douad  pecuiiAil/ 
akin  to  the  pixiphetic  vi^iious  of  th«  I'raticelli. 

s  All  this  he  ewnmaadid,  **tfo  fittto.**  Comptm  Dn  GneMn,  Tm  d» 
Rittiiii  p.  98. 
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On  a  sodden  (it  was  a  month  after  the  last  August 

fbstivitv;.  lloine  heard  tluit  all  these  ii^^hlos  ^^^^^j^ 
liati  been  arrested,  and  were  in  the  prisons  of 
the  Tribune.  Kiaizi  has  told  the  history  of  the  event.^ 
Having  entertained  some  suspicion  '*  (he  might  per- 
Iiaps  entertain  suspicion  on  just  grounds,  but  he  deigns 
not  to  state  them)  "  of  designs  among  the  nobles  against 
myself  and  against  the  people :  it  pleased  God  that 
they  fell  into  my  hands/'    It  was  au  act  of  the  basest 
treachery  I    He  invited  them  to  a  banquet.  They 
came,  the  old  Stephen  Colonna,  Peter  Aga-8«pt.i«. 
pito  Colonna,  lord  of  Genazssano  (once  senator),  John 
Colonna,  who  liad  eomiiunided  tlic  troops  against  the 
Count  of  i  ondi ;  John  of  the  Mountain,  Kinaldo  of 
Marino,  Count  Berthold,  and  his  sons,  tlie  Captain  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  all  Orsinis.   Luca  Savelli, 
the  young  Stephen  Colonna,  Giordano  Marini  alone 
lay  hid  or  escaped.    The  Tribune's  suspicions  were 
confirmed.    Thus  writes  Rienzi :     I  adopted  an  inno- 
cent artifice  to  reconcile  them  not  only  with  myself 
bat  with  God ;  I  procured  them  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  making  a  devout  confession."    The  Confessor, 
ignoiiuil  of  the  Trihune's  merciful  designs,  prepared 
them  i'ur  deatli.    It  happened  tiiat  just  at  the  moment 
the  bell  was  tolling  for  the  assembly  of  the  jieople  in 
the  Capitol.    The  Nobles,  supposing  it  the  death-knell 
for  theur  execution,  confessed  with  the  profoundest 
penitence  and  sorrow. 

1  This  letter  was  tnaslaUd  with  tolerable  l^  Dn  Cevceui,  ftom 

Hocsemius  (in  Chapesville,  Hist.  Episcop.  Leodens.).  It  was  addressed  to 

an  Orsii.i.  I  anon  of  Lie|;c.  Gibbon,  who  hail  not  ppon  the  ori^rinal.  ob- 
serve: nil  it,  that  it  di«jtl:ir'*  in  irrnninf*  ridors  (he  niixtiiri'  o\  th<»  knave 
and  the  madmao.  It  was  obviously  meant  to  be  commuDicated  to  the 
Pope. 

VOL.  vn.  12 
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In  the  asBembly  of  the  people,  Bienzi  snddenlj 
veered  round :  not  only  did  he  pardon,  he  propitiated 
the  people  towards  the  Nobles ;  he  heaped  praise  upon 

them  ;  lie  restored  their  honors  and  offici's  of  tmst. 
Sept.  17.  He  made  them  swear  another  oath  of  fidelity 
to  tlie  Holy  Chureh,  to  the  people,  and  to  himself ;  to 
maintain  ag^nst  all  foes  the  Good  Estate.  Thejr  took 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  together. 

Rienzi  nnist  have  strangely  deluded  himself,  if  he 
conceived  that  he  could  impose  upon  Rome,  upon  the 
Pope,  and  upon  the  Cardinals  by  this  assertion  of  relig- 
ious solicitude  for  the  captive  noUes ;  still  more  if  he 
could  bind  them  to  fidelity  by  this  ostentatious  show  of 
mercy.  Contemptuous  pardon  is  often  the  most  galling 
and  inexpiable  insult.  His  show  of  magiianimity  could 
not  cancel  his  treacheiy.  He  obtained  no  credit  for 
sparing  his  enemies,  either  from  his  enemies  themselves 
or  from  the  world.  The  Nobles  remembered  only  that 
he  had  steeped  them  to  the  Hps  in  humiliation,  and 
brooded  un  vengeance.  Both  ascribed  his  abstaining 
from  blood  to  cowardice.  The  times  speak  in  Petrarch. 
The  gentle  and  hi^di-souled  poet  betrays  his  unfeigned 
astonishment  at  the  weakness  of  Rienzi ;  that  when  his 
enemies  were  under  his  feet,  he  not  merely  spared  their 
lives  (that  clemency  niiglit  have  done),  but  left  such 
public  ])arricides  the  power  to  become  again  dangerous 
foes  of  the  state.^ 

The  poet  was  no  bad  seer.  In  two  months  the  Co* 
lonnas,  the  Orsinis  were  in  arms.  From  their  fiistnesses 
in  Palestrina  and  Marino  they  were  threatening  the 
city.  The  character  of  Rienzi  rose  not  with  the  dan- 
ger. He  had  no  military  skill ;  he  had  not  even  the 
1  Petnidi*!  letter,  quoted  p.  Ixsdx.  of  Papenoordri  Urkondft. 
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courage  of  a  soldier.    Nothing  less  than  extraordinary 

accident,  and  the  senseless  imprudence  of  his  adversa- 
ries, gave  him  a  victory  as  suiprising  to  him- 
self  as  to  others ;  and  his  mind,  which  had  '^"^ 
been  pitifully  depressed  by  adversity,  was^***-**- 
alt();y^ether  overthrown  by  unexpected,  undeserved  suc- 
cess. Tile  yonn^  and  beautit'ul  Julin  Culuiina  liad 
striven  to  force  his  way  into  the  gates  ;  he  fell ;  the 
fether,  at  the  sight  of  his  maimed  and  mangled  body, 
checked  the  attack  in  despair.  All  was  panic ;  four 
Colonnas  perished  in  the  battle  or  the  flight ;  eighteen 
others  of  the  noblest  iianies,  Orsinis,  Fningipanis,  Sa- 
vellis,  the  lords  of  Civita  Vecchia,  Vitui  bo,  Toscanclla.^ 
liienzi  tarnished  hi";  fame  by  insulting  the  remains  of 
the  dead.  His  sprinkling  his  son  Lorenzo  with  the 
water  tainted  by  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and  saluting 
him  as  Knight  of  Victory,  was  an  outburst  of  pride  and 
venciarue  which  shocked  his  must  ardent  admirers.^ 

Rien/j  might  seem  by  this  victory,  however  obtained, 
by  the  death  of  the  Colonnas,  the  captivity  of  his  other 
ftes,  secure  at  the  height  of  his  greatness.  Not  a  month 
has  pa'^sed ;  he  is  a  lonely  exile.  Evevything  seems 
sudtlehlv,  uTKieeuuntablv,  desperatelv  to  break  down  be- 
neath  him;  the  bubble  of  his  glory  bursts,  and  becomes 
thin  air. 

Rienzi  must  speak  again.  He  had  dark  and  inward 
presentiments  of  his  approachinc;  fall.  TheBbMt't 

prophecy  at  his  coronation  recurred  mall  itsofmiod. 
terroDi  to  his  mind,  for  the  same  Fra  Guiieimo  had 

1  See  tiM  list  of  the  slein  and  prleonen  ia  Bieud's  aeeotnit— Papao- 

OOrdt,  note,  p.  182. 

'  Head  in  Hopt»i»niiu^  (p.  TiOO),  or  in  Du  ^«"r.-an  (p.  222),  his  letter  ot  tri- 
omph :    Thu  is  the  day  tbac  the  Lord  hath  made.** 
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foretold  the  death  of  the  Colonnas  hy  his  hand  and  by 
the  judgment  of  God.  The  latter  prophecy  the  Trib- 
une had  communicated  to  many  persons  ;  and  when 
tlie  four  chiefs  of  that  liouse  frll  under  the  walls  of 
Romei  the  people  believed  in  a  Divine  revelation.  His 
enemies  asserted  that  Kienasi  kept,  in  the  cross  of  his 
sceptre,  an  unclean  spirit  who  foretold  fbture  events. 
(This  had  been  already  denounced  to  the  Pope.) 
"When  I  had  obtained  the  victory,'*  he  proceeds, 

and  in  the  opinion  of  men  my  power  might  seem 
fixed  on  the  most  solid  foandation,  my  greatness  of 
mind  sank  away,  and  a  sudden  timidity  came  over  me 
so  frequently,  that  I  awoke  at  night,  and  cried  ont 
that  the  aimed  enemy  was  breakinii;  into  my  palace ; 
and  although  what  I  say  may  seem  ludicrous,  the  night- 
bird  called  the  owl  took  the  place  of  the  dove  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  palace,  and,  though  constantly  scared 
away  by  my  domestics,  as  constantly  flew  back,  and  for 
twelve  niglits  kept  me  without  sleep  by  its  lamentable 
hootings.  And  thus  he  whom  the  fury  of  the  Roman 
nobles  and  the  array  of  his  armed  foes  could  not  alarm, 
lay  shuddering  at  visions  and  the  screams  of  night- 
birds.  Weakened  by  want  of  sleep,  and  these  perpet- 
ual teiTors,  T  was  no  longer  fit  to  bear  anus  or  give 
audience  to  the  people.'*  ^ 

To  this  prostration  of  mind  Rienad  attributes  his 
hasty  desperate  abandonment  of  his  power.  But  there 
were  other  causes.  The  Pope  had  at  length  declared 
a^rainst  him  in  the  strongest  terms.  During  the  last 
period  of  his  power  liienzi  had  given  many  grounds  for 
suspicion  that  he  intended  to  assume  the  empire.  He 
had  asserted  the  choice  of  the  Emperor  to  be  in  the 

^  Fxom  the  same  letter. 
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Roman  people ;  though  in  his  condescenaion  he  had  of- 
fered a  share  in  this  great  privilege  to  the  cities  of 
Italy.    The  hathing  in  the  porphyry  vessel  of  Constan- 

tine  was  not  forgotten.  When  the  Papal  Legate,  Ber- 
trand  de  Deux,  liad  appeared  in  Rome  to  condemn  his 
proceedings  and  to  depose  him  from  his  power,  Riena 
returned  from  his  camp  near  Marino  (he  was  then  en- 
gaged against  John  de  Vico),  and  confronted  the  Leg- 
ate clad  in  the  Dalmatica,  the  imperial  mantle  worn  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperors,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  sacristy  of  St.  PrtPt^.  The  Legate,  aj)- 
palled  at  the  demeanor  of  the  Tribune  and  the  martial 
mnsic  which  clanged  aronnd  him,  conld  not  utter  a 
wnrd.  Rioii/i  turned  his  back  contemptuously,  and  re- 
turned to  his  camp.  Upon  this,  in  a  letter  to  his 
"  be)f)V(  d  sons,'*  the  Roman  people,  the  Pope  ex- 
haled all  his  wrath  against  the  Tribune.^  He  was 
denounced  under  all  those  terrific  appellations,  perpetu- 
ally thundered  out  by  the  Popes  against  their  enemies. 
He  was  '*  a  Bclshazzar,  the  wild  ass  in  Job,  a  Lucifer, 
a  foremnher  of  Antichrist,  a  man  of  sin,  a  p^p^,. 
son  of  perdition,  a  son  of  the  Devil,  lull  of 
frand  and  folsehood,  and  like  the  Beast  in  the  Revela- 
tions, over  whose  head  was  written  '  Blaspliemy.'  "  He 
had  insulted  the  IIolv  Catholic  Church  hy  dechiv'uvr 
that  the  Church  and  State  of  Rome  were  one,  and 
&llen  into  other  errors  against  the  Catholic  &ith,  and 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  heresy  and  schism. 

At^er  his  triumph  over  the  Colonnas,  Rienzi's  pride 
had  become  even  more  oflPt-usive,  and  his  magni licence 
still  more  insulted  the  poverty  and  necessities  of  the 
oeople.    He  was  obliged  to  impose  taxes ;  the  gabelle 

1  Thif  letter  was  printed  hy  Pelzd;  it »  not  in  Papeocordt. 
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on  salt  was  raised.  He  had  neglected  to  pursue  \m 
advantage  against  the  Nobles  :  they  still  held  many  of 
the  strongholds  in  the  neighborhood,  and  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  com  and  other  provisions  from  the  ci^« 
The  few  Barons  of  his  ])arty  were  rapidly  estranged; 
the  people  were  no  longer  under  the  magic  of  his  s])ell; 
his  bail  of  audience  was  vacant ;  the  allied  cities  began 
to  waver  in  their  fidelity.  Rienzi  began  too  late  to  as- 
snme  moderation.  He  endeavored  again  to  associate 
the  Pope's  Vicar,  tlie  Hishop  of  Orviuto,  in  his  rule. 
He  softened  his  spleiuIiJ  appellations,  and  retained  only 
the  moi^lest  title,  the  "  August  Tribune  I  "    He  fell  to 

Knight  and  Stadtholder  of  the  Pope."  Amid  an  as- 
sembly of  clergy  and  of  the  people,  after  the  solemn 
chanting  of  psalms,  and  the  hymn,  "Thine,  O  Lord, 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,'*  he  sus- 
pended before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  his  silver  crown, 
his  iron  sceptre  and  orb  of  justice,  with  the  rest  of  the 
insignia  of  his  Tribunate. 

All  was  in  vain.  Pepin,  Palatine  of  Altamura  and 
Count  Popin  ^^ow^t  of  Miuorbino,  marched  into  the  city, 
iuiwiue.  jjj^^j  occupied  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Co- 
lonnas  with  an  armed  force.  The  bell  of  the  Capitol 
rang  unheeded  to  summon  the  adherents  of  Riena. 
He  felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  He  might,  he  aver?, 
easily  ha\  e  resisted  the  f^edition  excited  by  Count  Pejjui, 
but  he  was  determined  to  shed  no  more  blood.  He 
called  an  assembly  of  the  Romans,  solemnly  abdicated 
his  power,  and  departed,  notwithstanding,  he  says,  the 
reluctance  and  lamentations  of  the  people.  After  his 
secession,  it  mav  well  be  believed  that,  under  the  rein- 
stated  tyranny  of  the  Nobles,  his  government  was  re- 
membered with  regret;  but  when  the  robber  chief. 
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whom  he  had  summoned  before  his  tribunal,  first  en- 
tered Rome  and  fortified  the  Colonna  Palace,  Rienzi's 
tocsin  had  sonnded  in  vain ;  the  people  flocked  not  to 

his  banner,  arnl  iiuw  all  was  silence,  desiTtioii.  Even 
^ith  the  handful  of  troops  which  he  miglit  have  col- 
lected, a  man  of  braveiy  and  vigor  might  perhaps  have 
aappressed  the  invasion ;  but  all  his  energy  was  gone : 
he  who  had  protested  so  oflen  that  he  would  lay  down 
his  lite  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  did  not  show  the 
courage  of  a  child.^  His  enemies  could  hardly  believe 
their  easy  victory :  for  three  days  the  Nobles  without 
the  city  did  not  venture  to  approach  the  walls ;  Rienzi 
remained  undisturbed  within  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
He  made  one  effort  to  work  on  the  people  hy  his  old 
arts.  He  had  an  angel  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
Magdalen  Church,  with  the  arms  of  Kome,  and  a  cross 
surmounted  with  a  dove,  and  (in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  Psalms)  trampling  on 
an  asp,  a  basilisk,  a  lion,  and  a  dra*^on.  Mischievous 
boys  smeared  the  picture  with  mud.  Rienzi,  UJjJ^** 
in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  saw  it  in  this  state,  itee.ucru. 
ordered  a  lamp  to  be  kept  burning  before  it  for  a  year 
(as  if  to  intimate  bis  triumphant  return  in  that  time), 
and  tlien  fle<l  trom  Rome. 

His  retreat  was  in  the  wild  Apennines  which  border 
on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  There  the  anster- 
est  of  the  austere  Franciscans  dwelt  in  their 
solitary  cells  in  the  deep  ravines  and  on  the  mountain 
sides,  the  Sjuritualists  who  adored  the  memory  of  Ca> 
lesdne  Y.,'^  despised  the  worldly  lives  of  their  less  re- 

1 80  writes  the  old  Bomiui  biogni|»her. 

*  BJensi  at  one  time  deekrcd  that  Boniface  Till,  appeared  to  h!m  in  a 
rioirm.  All  thnt  in  my  wij  might  tend  to  the  gloiy  (Hf  Bono  Ibnnd  wel- 
come in  hit  mind. 
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cluse  brethren,  and  broodod  over  tlie  unfulfilled  proph- 
ecies of  tlie  Abbot  Joachim,  Jolin  Peter  Oiiva,  the 
Briton  Merlin,  all  which  foreshadowed  the  coining 
kingdom,  the  final  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
proud  vain  Tribune  exchanged  his  pomp  and  luxury 
for  the  iiabit  of  a  tertiary  of  the  Order  (his  marriage 
prohibited  any  higher  rank}  ;  he  wore  tlie  single  coarse 
gown  and  cord ;  his  life  was  a  perpetual  fast,  broken 
only  by  the  hard  fare  of  a  mendicant  He  was  enrap- 
tured with  this  holy  society,  in  which  were  baruns, 
K  1  les,  even  some  of  the  hostile  house  of  Colonna. 

O  life  winch  anticipates  immortality!  O  angels'  life, 
which  the  tiends  of  Satan  alone  could  disturb  1  and  yet 
these  poor  in  spirit  are  persecuted  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Inquisition  !  " 

For  two  years  and  a  half  Rienzi  couched  unknown, 
1848, 13(0  asserts,  among  this  holy  brotherhood. 

Thepugue.  jhcy  wcPB  dismal,  disastrous  years.  Earth- 
quakes shook  the  cities  of  Christendom ;  Pope  Clem- 
ent, in  terror  of  tlie  plague  which  dusolatcd  Europe, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  at  Avignon,  and  burned 
large  fires  to  keep  out  the  terrible  enemy.  The  onomy 
respected  the  Pope,  but  his  subjects  around  perished  in 
awful  numbers.  It  is  said  that  three  fourths  of  the 
population  in  Avignon  died  :  in  Narbonne,  thirty  thou- 
sand;  of  twelve  Cunsui>  of  MontpcUier,  ten  fell  vic- 
tims. It  was  called  the  Black  Tlague;  it  struck 
grown-up  men  and  women  rather  than  youths.  After 
it  had  abated,  the  women  seemed  to  become  wonder- 
fully prolific,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  race  of  mankind. 
A>  u>uah  causes  lK*yond  the  ordinary  ones  were  sousjht 
and  found.  The  wells  had  been  poisoned,  of  course 
by  nnbelievers.    The  Jews  were  eveiywhere  massa* 
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cred.  Pope  Clement  displayed  a  better  title  to  the 
Divine  protection  than  his  precautiona  of  seclnsion  and 
his  fires.  He  used  his  ntmost  power  to  arrest  the  pop- 
ular fury  aij:ainst  these  unlia|)|>y  victims.^  The  Flag- 
ellants swaniKnl  again  through  all  the  cities,  scourging 
their  naked  bodies,  and  tracing  their  way  by  their  gore. 
Better  that  fiinaticism,  however  wild,  should  attempt 
to  i»n)|)itiate  God  by  its  own  blood,  rather  than  by  tliat 
of  others:  bv  self-torture  rather  than  murder  I  ^ 

The  wild  access  of  religious  terror  and  prostration 
gave  place,  when  the  year  of  Jubilee  began,  HwavuiM. 
to  as  wild  a  tumult  of  religious  exultation,  Rome  again 
swarmed  with  thousands  on  thousands  of  worshippers. 

had  meditaied,  but  shrank  in  fear  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  said  that  he  stole  into 
Rome  in  disguise :  the  Tribune  was  lost  in  the  multi- 
tnde  of  adoring  strangers. 

Suddenly  after  his  return,  in  his  retreat  on  Monte 
Magello,  he  was  accosted  by  the  hermit,  F  ra  Fm  Auguio. 
Angelo,  a  man  acknowledged  by  all  the  brethren  as  a 
prophet.  Angelo  pronounced  his  name,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  been  a  profound  secret.  The  prophet  had 
been  led  to  Riema's  dwelling  by  Divine  revelation :  — 
*' Rienzi  had  labored  enough  for  himself;  he  must  now 
labor  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  universal  refor- 
mation, foreseen  by  holy  men,  at  the  ui^gent  prayer  of 
the  Virgin,  was  at  hand:  God  had  sent  earthquakes 

1  Thi*  pla^up  hii^  a  f«inj;ular  relation  wall  ilm  histury  of  letters.  Atuung 
its  victiruji  wan  relrureh't»  Laura.  It  has  been  u:jUHny  called  the  Plague  of 
Tlorence,  benuM  described  in  the  Decftmenm  of  Boeeiceio;  just  m  tbe 

pentUenoe  of  Bmope  is  said  to  be  that  of  Athens,  because  related 
by  Tbocydidee.  Singular  privilege  of  gcnios,  to  concentre  all  tbe  interest 
and  terror  nf  <5tirh  a  wifle-wj'.stitiLC  calumity  on  one  ^ytof ! 

2  See  Contimiator  of  Nan-ri^;  and  th<'  very  curious  account,  especiallr 
•f  the  Flagellants,  in  Albcrtus  Argentincnsia,  p.  159. 
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and  grou  mortality  on  earth  to  chastise  the  sins  of 
men.  buch  had  been  his  predetennmate  will  before 
the  ooming  of  the  Messed  Francis.  The  prayers  of 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  who  had  preached  in  the 
spirit  of  Enoch  and  Elias,  had  averted  the  doom." 
But  since  there  is  now  not  one  tliat  doeth  good,  and 
the  very  Elect  (the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans)  have 
cast  oft*  their  primitive  virtues,  God  has  prepared,  is 
preparing,  vengeance.  After  this  the  Church  will  re- 
sume lier  primal  holiness.  There  will  be  peace  not 
only  among  Christians,  but  among  Christians  and  Sara- 
cens. The  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  at  hand.  For 
this  end  a  holy  man,  chosen  of  Grod,  is  to  be  made 
known  to  mankind  by  Divine  revelation,  who,  with  the 
Elect  Emperor,  shall  reform  the  world,  and  strip  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  of  all  temporal  and  fleeting  su- 
perfluities.'* 

Rienzi,  from  doubt,  fear,  perhaps  some  lingering 
touch,  as  he  says,  of  his  old  arrogance,  hesitated  to 
undertake  the  mission  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  prophet.  Fra  Angelo  unfolded, 
with  much  greater  distinctness,  the  secirets  of  fiitnntjr : 
he  showed  him  prophecies  of  Spiritual  men  —  of  Joar 
cliim,  of  Oliva,  of  Merlin  —  already  fulfilled.  Rienzi 
deemed  that  it  would  be  contumacy  to  God  to  resist  the 
words  of  the  prophet.^ 

In  the  month  of  August  appeared  in  the  atj  at 
Ant;  1,  Prague  a  man  in  a  strange  dress.  He 
CjSS^      stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Florentine  apoth- 

RSouzi  in  i       i      t         i  i  t  i 

Pniguo.       ecary,  and  asked  to  be  presented  to  my  Lord 
Charles  the  Emperor  Elect :  he  had  something  to  com- 
municate to  his  honor  and  advantage. 
IM  thii ii ftom  Bi«iui*ft  mm liltan in Paponeoidt, irilli  Uie  0ikiindi. 
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Rieiud,  admitted  to  tbe  presence  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  announced  his  mission  from  the  prophet,  Fra 

Aniielo.  He  hud  been  commanded  to  deliver  this  mes- 
£age: — "know  ye,  Sire  and  Emperor,  that  Brother 
Angelo  has  sent  me  to  say  to  yon,  that  up  to  this  time 
the  Father  has  reigned  in  this  world,  and  God  his  Son. 
The  power  has  now  passed  firom  him,  and  is  given  to 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  who  shall  reign  for  the  time  to  cuniu." 
The  Emperor,  Itearing  that  he  thus  separated  and 
set  apart  the  Father  and  Son  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
said,  Art  thon  the  man  that  I  suppose  yon  to  be  ?  "  ^ 
He  answered,  ^*  Whom  do  ye  suppose  me  to  be  ?  '* 
The  Emperor  said,  "  I  suppose  that  you  are  the  Trib- 
une of  Kome."  This  the  Emperor  conjectured,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  heresi^  of  the  Tribune,  and  he 
answered,  Of  a  truth  I  am  he  that  was  Tribune, 
and  have  been  driven  from  Rome."  The  Emperor 
6aL  ill  iiiuLe  astonishment,  while  Rienzi  exhorted  him 
to  the  peaceful  and  bloodless  conquest  of  Italy :  — 
*^In  tliis  great  work  none  could  be  of  so  much  ser- 
yioe  as  himself.  He  alone  could  overcome  the  rival 
Orsinis  and  Colonnas."  He  offered  his  son  as  a  host^* 
age :  he  was  ])repared  to  sacrifice  his  Isaac,  his  only 
begotten,  tor  tiie  wellare  of  the  people.**  He  demanded 
only  the  Imperial  sanction.  Every  one  who  presumes 
to  take  the  rule  in  Rome  when  the  £mpire  is  not  va- 
cant, without  leaver  of  the  Emperor,  is  an  adulterer.'* 

He  was  admitted  to  a  second  interview.    The  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  two  other  Bishops,  the  am-  g^^^^,,^ 
bassadors  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  many  ^'^^^** 

I  r  luive  moulded  to^^eflicr  the  account  in  the  historian  Polwtore,  with 
Rienzi*fl  own  as  it  appears  in  the  Urkunde.  There  is  no  esaeatiai  diacrep- 
§acy. 
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other  nobles  and  doctors,  sat  around  King  Charles. 
Rienzi  was  commanded  to  repeat  his  message.  He 
spoke  on  some  points  more  at  length :  —  Another 

messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon: 
him  the  Pope  would  burn.  The  people  of  Avignon 
would  rise  and  slay  the  Pope;  thun  would  be  chosen 
an  Italian  Pope,  a  poor  Pope,  who  would  restore  the 
Papacy  to  Rome.  He  would  crown  the  Emperor 
witli  the  crown  of  gold,  King  of  Sicily,  Calabria, 
Apulia ;  himself,  Rienzi,  King  of  lioine,  and  of  all 
Italy.  The  Pope  would  build  a  temple  in  Uiime  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  more  splendid  than  that  of  Solomon. 
Men  would  come  out  of  Egypt  and  the  Ekut  to  wor- 
ship there.  The  triune  reign,  the  peaceful  reign,  of 
the  Emperor,  of  Rienzi,  and  of  the  Pope,  would  be  an 
eartlily  imago  of  that  of  the  Trinity." 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  departed  in  amaae* 
Riend  in  mcut  and  horror.  Rienzi  was  committed,  as 
euttKij.  having  uttered  language  bordering  at  least 
upon  heresy,  to  safe  custody  under  the  care  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague.  He  was  commanded  to  put 
his  words  in  writing.  From  his  prison  he  wrote  a  long 
and  elaborate  address*  He  now  revealed  the  secret  of 
his  own  Imperial  birth  ;  he  protested  that  he  was  act- 
uated by  lU)  fantastic  or  delusive  impulse  ;  he  was  com- 
pelled by  God  to  approach  the  Im[)erial  presence  ;  he 
had  no  ambition ;  he  scorned  (would  that  he  had  ever 
done  sol)  the  vain  glory  of  the  world;  he  despised 
riches  ;  he  had  no  wish  but  in  poverty  to  establish  jus- 
tice, to  deliver  the  people  from  the  spoilers  and  tyrants 
of  Italy.  But  arms  I  love,  arms  I  seek  and  will  seek ; 
for  without  arms  there  is  no  justice."  "  Who  knows," 
he  proceeds,    whether  God,  of  his  divine  providence. 
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dicl  not  intend  me  as  the  precursor  of  the  Im  penal 

authority,  as  the  P>a[)tist  was  of  Christ  ? "  For  this 
reason  (he  intimates)  he  may  have  been  regenerated 
in  the  font  of  Constantine,  and  this  baptism  may  have 
been  designed  to  wash  away  the  stains  which  adhered  to 
the  Imperial  power.  He  exhorts  the  Ein|>eror  to  arise 
and  inrd  on  his  sword,  a  sword  which  it  became  not 
the  Supreme  i'ontid'  to  assume.  He  concludes  by 
earnestly  entreating  his  Imperial  Majesty  not  rashly 
to  repudiate  his  humble  assistance ;  above  all,  not  to 
delay  his  occapation  of  the  city  of  Rome  till  his  advei^ 
saries  had  got  possession  of  tlie  salt-tax  and  other 
prodts  of  the  Jubilee,  whicli  amounted  to  one  Imnilred 
millions  of  florins,  a  sum  strictly  belonging  to  the  Im- 
perial treasury,  and  sufficient  to  defi^y  the  expenses  of 
an  expedition  to  Italy. 

Charles  uf  Bohemia  was  no  Otho,  no  Frederick,  no 
Henry  of"  Luxemburg  ;  his  answer  was  by  no  vn.werof 
means  encouraging  to  the  magnificent  schemes  *^n»p<^«»* 
of  the  Tribune.  It  was  a  grave  homily  upon  lowliness 
and  charity.  It  repudiated  altogether  the  design  of 
overthrowing  the  Papal  power,  and  protest!  d  against 
the  doctrine  of  a  new  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
to  the  story  of  Kienzi's  imperial  descent,  he  leaves  that 
to  God,  and  reminds  the  Tribune  that  we  are  all  the 
children  of  Adam,  and  all  return  to  dust.  Finally,  he 
urges  him  to  dismiss  his  fantastic  views  and  earthly  am- 
bition ;  no  Ioniser  to  be  stifl-necked  and  strmy-lirnrtod 
to  God,  but  with  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit  to  put  un 
the  helmet  of  salvation  and  the  shield  of  faith. 

Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  work  on  the  personal  am- 
bition of  the  Emperor,  the  pertinacious  Rienzi  had  re- 
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course  to  his  two  most  inflaential  counsellors,  John  of 
AicbUrtiop  Neumarkf  afterwards  Chancellor,  and  Ernest 
of  Pitgiia.        parbnbitz,  Archbishop  of  Prapie.  John 

of  Neumark  ])rof'L'sst>d  a  luve  of  letters,  aiul  liienzi  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  brief  epistle  on  wliich  he  lavi^ihed  all 
his  flowers  of  rhetoric.  John  of  Neumark  repaid  him 
in  the  same  coin.  The  Archbishop  was  a  prelate  of 
distinction  and  learning,  disposed  to  high  ecclesiastical 
views,  well  read  in  the  canon  law,  and  not  likely  to  be 
favorable  to  the  frantic  predictions,  or  to  the  adventn- 
foQS  schemes  of  Kienzi.  Yet  to  him  Kienzi  fearlessly 
addressed  a  long  libel,*'  in  which  he  repeated  all  his 
char^  against  the  Pope  of  abandoning  his  spiritnal 
duties,  leavintT  his  sheep  to  be  devoured  by  wolvi-s,  and 
of  dividing,  rending,  severing  the  Church,  the  very 
body  of  Christ,  by  scandals  and  schisms.  The  Pope 
violated  every  precept  of  Christian  charity;  Rienad 
alone  maintained  no  dreamy  or  insane  doctrine,  but  the 
pure,  true,  sound  apostolic  and  evangilic  faith.  It  was 
the  Pope  who  al)andoned  It^ily  to  lier  tyrants,  or  ratlier 
armed  those  tyrants  with  his  power.  Rienzi  contrasts 
his  own  peacefol,  orderly,  and  just  administration  with 
the  wild  anarchy  thus  not  merely  unsuppressed,  but 
encouraged  by  the  Pope  ;  he  asserts  his  own  more  pow- 
erful protection  of  the  Church,  his  enforcement  of  rigid 
morals.  "And  for  tliese  works  of  love  the  Pastor  calls 
me  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  a  diseased  sheep,  a  blas- 
phemer of  the  Church,  a  man  of  sacrilege,  a  deceiver, 
who  deals  with  unclean  spirits  kept  in  the  Cross  of  the 
Lord,  an  adulterator  of  the  holy  body  of  Christ,  a  rebel 
and  a  persecutor  of  the  Church  ;  but  ^  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth :  *  as  naked  I  entered  into  power, 
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80  naked  I  went  oot  of  power,  the  people  resisting  and 
lamenting  my  departure."  ^ 

He  reiterates  his  splendid  offer  to  the  Emperor  for 
the  subjugation  of  Italy.  "  If  on  the  day  ot  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Holy  Gross  I  ascend  up  into  Italy,  unim- 
peded by  the  £mperor  or  by  you,  before  Whitsuntide 
next  ensuing  I  will  surrender  all  Italy  in  peaceable  alle- 
giance to  the  Emperor."  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  he  offered  hostages,  who>e  hancis  were  to  be  cut  off 
if  his  scheme  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  prescribed  time ; 
and  if  he  ^led,  he  promised  and  vowed  to  return  to 
prison  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Emperor  might  decide* 
He  re|)eats  that  his  mission,  announced  by  the  pro- 
phetic hermit,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  peaceful 
entrance  of  the  Emperor,  to  bind  the  tyrants  In  chains, 
and  the  nobles  in  links  of  iron.  So  that  Caesar,  ad- 
Tancing  without  bloodshed,  not  with  the  din  of  arms 
and  Gen  nan  furt/^  but  with  psaheiies  and  sweet-sound- 
ing cymbals,  may  arrive  at  the  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  occupy  his  Jerusalem,  a  more  peaceful  and 
securer  Solomon.  For  I  wish  this  Caesar,  not  secretly 
or  as  an  adulterer,  like  his  ancestor  of  old,'  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  mv  mother,  tlie  citv  of  Rome,  but  gladly 
and  publicly,  like  a  bridegroom,  not  to  l>e  introduced 
into  my  mother's  chamber  by  a  single  attendant,  in  disr 

*  A  little  further  on  he  gives  this  piece  of  history:  '*  We  rt*a<l  in  the 
Ciiimiicl«8  that  Julius,  tli«  lint  Gwr,  angry  at  tlw  Iom  of  •nma  baCtla, 
mM  to  mad  as  to  raise  his  sword  against  bis  own  life;  but  OcUvianue,  hia 

grandson,  the  first  Angnstus,  violently  wrested  the  sword  from  his  hand, 
and  eared  Casar  from  his  own  franfu  h.ui.l.  C  v-nr,  returning  to  his 
sen«p^,  immediately  adopted  Octavi.uui>*  a-  lii>  son,  whom  the  Ronuin  peo- 
pi«  aiUrvvard!*  appointed  his  8ucces!H>r  in  the  eiiniire.  Thus,  when  I  have 
wrested  the  frantic  sword  troni  his  hand,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  will  «aU  ma 

*  Henij  of  Lozembaig.  Whal  does  fhis  atnnge  eonfbaion  of  aUnsioa 
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guiso  and  through  guarded  barriers ;  not  as  through  the 
ancestor  of  Stephen  Colonna,  by  whom  he  was  be- 
trayed and  abandoned,  bat  by  the  whole  extdtuig  peo- 
ple. Finally,  that  the  bridcgioom  shall  not  find  hUi 
bride  and  my  mother  an  Inunble  hostess  and  liaiidmaiJ, 
but  a  tree  woman  and  a  quctn ;  and  the  home  of  my 
mother  shall  not  be  a  tavern  bat  a  church.''  ^ 

The  reply  of  the  Archbishop  was  short  and  dry. 
He  could  not  but  wonder  at  his  correspondent's  protes- 
tations of  huinility,  so  little  in  accordance  with  the 
magnificent  titles  which  he  had  assumed  as  Tribune; 
or  with  his  assertion  that  he  was  under  the  special 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  what  authority  did 
Rienzi  assert  for  the  Roman  people  the  right  of  electing 
the  Ein]teror?""  He  was  amazed  that  Rienzi,  ini>tead 
of  the  authentic  prophecies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
should  consult  the  wild  and  unauthorized  prophets 
thodius  and  GyriL  The  Archbishop  ends  with  the 
words  of  Gamaliel,  that  "  if  the  Tribune*8  schemes  are 
of  God  they  will  succeed,  liowever  men  may  oppose 
them." 

Was,  then,  Rienzi  in  earnest  in  his  belief  in  all  these 
mad  apocalyptic  visions  ?  Was  he  an  honest  fanatic  ? 
Does  his  own  claim,  during  all  his  early  career,  to  the 

special  favor  of  the  Holy  Ghost  intimate  an  earlier  con- 
nection, or  only  a  casual  sympathy  and  accordance  with 
the  Franciscan  Spiritualists  ?  A  letter  to  Fra  Angelo 
is  that  of  a  passionate  believer,  prepared,  he  asserts^  to 
lay  down  his  imperilled  life,  entreating  the  pmyers  of 
the  brethren,  warning  tin  in  that  they  may  be  exposed 
to  persecution,^    Or  was  it  that  in  the  obstinacy  of 

1-  TlMre  an  Mvend  xnoM  letteis  to  the  Arehbiahop  in  the  Mmo  iliapsodi^ 
cal  tone  and  spirit 
*  Tbare  is  a  atiaogft  panaga  abont  hia  wi£»  (hia  Lvu)^  which  might  taod 
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his  hopes,  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  die  versatility 
ol  his  ambition,  iiieiizi  deliberately  threw  himself  oa 
this  wild  religious  enthusiasm  and  on  Ghibellinism,  to 
achieve  that  which  he  had  £uled  to  accomplish  in  his 
nobler  way?  Would  he  desperately^  rather  than  aban- 
don the  liberty,  tlie  supreiuacy  of  Rome,  enlist  in  his 
aid  German  and  Imperial  interests,  Imperial  ambition  ? 
The  third  and  last  act  of  his  tran^ic  life,  which  mu^t 
await  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  YL,  may  almost  war- 
rant this  iiew,  if,  in  tmth,  the  motires  of  men,  espe- 
cial ly  of  such  men  as  Kieiizi,  are  not  usually  mingled, 
clashmg,  seemingly  irreconcilable  impulses  from  coutrar 
dictory  and  successive  passions,  opinions,  and  aims. 

During  all  Bienci's  residence  at  Prague,  the  Pope 
had  been  in  constant  communication  iHth  the  Bmperor, 
and  demanded  the  smxender  of  tliis  son  of  Belial,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  suspected  heretic  and  a  rebel  against  the 
Holy  See.  The  £mperor  at  length  comphed  with  his 
request.  Bienzi's  entrance  into  Prague  has  been  d^ 
scribed  in  the  words  of  an  old  historian ;  his  entrance 
into  Aviornon  is  thus  portrayed  by  Petrarch.  The 
poet  s  whole  letter  is  a  singular  mixture  of  his  old  ad- 
miration, and  even  affection  for  Rienzi,  with  bitter  dis- 
appointment at  the  fidlurc  of  his  splendid  poetic  hopes, 
and  not  without  some  wounded  vanity  and  more  timid- 
ity at  liavinc^  associated  his  own  iiaiue  witli  one,  who, 
however  lurmerly  glorious,  had  sunk  to  a  condition  so 
contemptible*  One  of  Rienzi's  first  acts  on  his  arrival 
at  Avignon  was  to  inquire  if  his  old  friend  and  admirer 

to  the  suspicion  that  she  liad  been  corruptt  d  by  bvma  of  his  oncmies  among 
the  Roman  clergy.  Yet  boUi  his  wit'e  aud  his  daughters  he  hopes  at  the 
•nd  will  bcQoma  Sislen  of  St  Clare  (the  taale  Fnncbetni).  There  are 
•ome  tender  pareotal  proriaioiis  about  bia  eon,  whom  he  oooaigu  to  flie 
cast  «r  the  S^fitoal  brethfan.— Apod  Papenooidt,  p.  74* 

TOIL*  TD*  IB 
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yns  in  the  citj.      Perhaps,"  writes  Petrarch,  *^h» 

supposed  that  I  could  be  of  service  to  him  ;  he  knew 
not  how  totally  this  was  out  of  my  power ;  perhaj)S  it 
was  only  a  feeling  of  our  former  triendship."  "  There 
came  lately  to  this  court — 1  should  not  say  came,  but 
ms  brought  as  a  prisoner — Nicolas  Laurentius,  the 
once  formidable  Tribune  of  Rome,  who,  when  he  might 
have  died  in  tlio  Capitol  with  so  much  glory,  endured 
imprisonment,  tirst  by  a  Bohemian  (the  £mperor}« 
afterwards  by  a  Limousin  (Pope  Clement),  so  as  to 
make  himself,  as  well  as  the  name  and  Republic  of 
Bome,  a  laughinjT-stock.  It  is  |)erhaps  more  generally 
known  than  I  .sliouhl  wish,  how  much  my  pen  was  em- 
ployed in  lauding  and  exhorting  this  man.  I  loved  his 
virtue,  I  praised  his  design ;  I  congratulated  Italy :  I 
looked  forward  to  the  dominion  of  the  beloved  city  and 

the  peace  of  the  world  Some  of  my  epistles 

are  extant,  oi'  which  I  am  not  altogether  ashamed,  for 
I  had  no  gift  of  prophecy,  and  I  would  that  he  had  not 
pretended  to  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but  at  the  time  I 
wrote,  that  which  he  was  doing  and  appeared  about  to 
do  was  not  only  worthy  of  my  praise,  bnt  that  of  all 
mankiiid.  Are  these  letters,  then,  to  be  cancelled  for 
one  thing  alone,  because  he  chose  to  hve  basely  rather 
than  die  with  honor  ?  But  there  ib  no  use  in  discussing 
impossibilities ;  I  could  not  destroy  them  if  I  would ; 
they  are  published,  they  are  no  longer  in  my  power. 
But  to  ray  story.  Humble  and  despicable  that  man 
entered  the  court,  who,  throughout  the  world,  had 
made  the  wicked  tremble,  and  filled  the  good  witli  joy« 
ful  hope  and  expectation ;  he  who  was  attended,  it  ia 
said,  by  the  whole  Roman  people  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  cities  u£  Italy,  now  appeared  between  two  guards, 
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and  with  all  the  populace  crowdiiiir  and  ea^^or  to  see 
the  face  of  him  of  whose  name  they  had  heard  so 
much.'* 

A  commission  of  three  ecclesiastics  was  appointed  to 
examine  what  pmiishment  should  be  inflicted  on  Riensd. 

That  he  deserved  the  utmost  punisliiiient  Petrarch  de- 
clares, "  not  for  his  heresy,  but  for  having  abandoned 
his  enterprise  when  he  had  conducted  it  with  so  much 
saccess;  for  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  liberty  by 
not  cmshing  the  enemies  of  liberty.**  Tet,  afier  all, 
everjtliiiig  in  this  extraordinary  man's  life  seems  des- 
tined to  be  strange  and  unexpected.  Rienzi  could 
scarcely  look  for  any  sentence  but  death,  death  at  the 
stake,  as  an  audacious  heretic,  or  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. He  was  at  first  closely  and  ignominionsly 
giuirded  in  a  dungeon,  lie  liad  few  friends,  many 
enemies  at  Avignon.  He  was  even  denied  the  aid 
of  an  advocate.  Yet  the  trial  by  the  three  Cardinals 
was  not  pursued  with  activity.  Perhaps  Clement's 
approaching  death  inclined  him  to  indifference,  if  not 
to  mercy ;  then  his  decease  and  the  election  1352 
of  a  new  Pope  distracted  public  attention.  The  charge 
of  heresy  seems  to  have  quietly  dropped.  Petrarch 
began  to  dare  to  feel  interest  in  his  fate ;  he  even  ven- 
tured to  write  to  Rome  to  urge  the  intercession  of  the 
people  in  liis  behalf.  Rome  was  silent ;  but  Avignon 
seemed  suddenly  moved  in  his  favor.  Rumor  spread 
abroad  that  Rienzi  was  a  great  poet ;  and  the  whole 
Papal  court,  the  whole  city,  at  this  first  dawn  of  let- 
ters, seemed  to  hold  a  poet  as  a  sacred,  almost  super- 
natural l)ein£r.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  put  to  death  a 
man  skilkd  m  that  wonderful  art."  Rienzi  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment;  but  imprisonment  neither 
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too  ignominioas  nor  painftd.    A  cbain,  indeed,  aionnd 

his  leg  was  rivetted  to  the  wall  of  his  dungeon.  But 
}iis  meals  were  from  the  remnants  of  the  Pope's  tahle 
distributed  to  the  poor.  He  had  liis  Bible  and  his 
LiTj,  perhaps  yet  unexhausted  visions  of  future  dis- 
tinction, which  strangely  enough  came  to  pass. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INNOCENT  YL 

The  terrible  Black  Plague  had  startled  the  yolnp- 
tacms  court  of  Avignon  to  seriousness.  The  last 
act  of  Clement  VI.  was  one  of  papal  wisdom  and  of 

earnest  religion.  He  had  not  set  the  example  of 
Christian  courairo  and  devotion  to  the  distresses  of 
the  more  than  decimated  people  (two  thirds,  it  was 
Mid,  of  the  population  in  Languedoc  and  Proyence 
bad  perished  but  he  dared  to  admire  that  Tirtne  in 
others  which  he  displayed  not  in  himself.  The  clergy 
too  had  mostly  stood  alool  during  these  dreary  times 
in  terror  and  in  apathj.  The  Mendicant  Friars  alone 
ivete  everywhere,  braving  contagion  by  the  sick-bed,  in 
the  church,  in  the  church-yard  ;  praying  with  the  peo- 
ple, praying  for  the  people,  praying  over  their  bodies, 
wiiich  owed  to  them  alone  decent  interment.  The 
grateful  people  repaid  them  with  all  they  could  bestow. 

1  FMmdi  wiHm  of  it  (it  nrapt  ainqr  Ui  Lmm) — 

« IzeiDpUi  MttoB  qtUm^  twMnqiN  jwpeium 
\ix  haUtnmSdim:  m^^mmiHJ^ntpotes^ 

litO  Ann  note SlIftpMMltiBpOBMV  mando." 

Ecloga  ix. 

The  **  EpisloU  ad  Mipram  "  ii  at  oo«e  more  true  and  tbrou^^hout  mon 
poetical:  — 

Voaen  otcIok  qvid«m|  qiioeaiiq:nt  pmnlla  SMio 
Imlaa,  ooatnitaBt  Him }  ptrpluaftntili 

Tempi*  gftnTint,  pn.<«^mqne  sinHll lioa hODCn CBdaiW 

HoUfai  pUbriomqLiM  jaot." 
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Alms)  oblationB,  bequests,  funeral  dues,  poured  upon 
them,  and  upon  them  alone.   The  dei^  took  alarm ; 

they  found  themselves  everywhere  supplanted  in  the 
affectiuns  of  men,  in  their  wills,  in  the  offerings  at  the 
altar.  The  very  dead  seemed  to  reject  them,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  seek  the  church-yards  of  the  Friars  for  their 
holj  rest  Thej  began  to  clamor,  even  more  loudlj 
than  heretofore,  against  these  invasions  of  their  rights. 
The  cardinals,  many  bishops,  a  multitude  of  the  secular 
clergy,  thronged  to  Avignon  ;  they  demanded  tlie  sup- 
pression of  tiie  Mendicants.  By  what  authority  did 
they  preach,  hear  confessions,  intercept  the  alms  of  the 
conaittoryof  faithful,  even  the  burial  dues  of  their  flocks? 
ATicBon*  The  Consistoi  y  .^at,  not  one  was  present  who 
dared  to  lilt  his  voice  in  favor  of  the  Friars.  The 
Pope  rose :  the  Pope  might  well  know  of  what  incal- 
culable importance  were  the  Mendicants  to  his  own 
power,  but  he  might  also  at  this  time  have  had  more 
generous,  more  pious  motives.  He  defended  them  with 
imposing  eloquence  against  their  adversaries.  At  tlio 
close  of  his  speech  he  turned  to  the  prelates :  And  if 
the  Friars  were  not  to  preach  to  the  people,  what  would 
ye  preach?  Humility?  you,  the  proudest,  the  most 
disdainful,  the  most  maiinificent  amon*!  all  the  estates 
of  men,  who  ride  abroad  in  procession  on  your  stately 
palfreys !  Poverty  ?  ye  who  are  so  greedy,  so  obsti- 
nate in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  that  all  the  prebends  and 
benefices  of  the  world  will  not  satiate  vour  aviditv  I 
Chastity?  of  this  I  say  nothing!  God  knows  your 
lives,  how  your  bodies  are  pampered  with  pleasures. 
If  yon  hate  the  Begging  Friars,  and  close  your  doors 
against  them,  it  is  that  they  may  not  see  your  lives ; 
you  had  rather  waste  your  wealth  on  panders  and  ruf* 
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fians  than  on  Mendicants.   Be  not  snrprised  that  the 

Friars  receive  be([iie.sts  made  in  the  time  of  the  fatal 
mortality,  they  wiio  took  the  charge  of  parishes  de- 
serted by  their  pastors,  out  of  which  they  drew  con- 
verts  to  their  houses  of  prayer,  houses  of  prayer  and 
of  honor  to  the  Church,  not  seats  of  voluptnoosness 
and  hixuiT."  So  went  forth  to  the  world  the  debate 
in  tlie  Consistory  at  Avignon.^ 

Yet  Clement  VL,  not  long  before  his  death,^  had 
filled  up  the  conclave  with  French  prelates;  twelve 
were  appointed  at  once  in  the  interests  of  the  King  of 
France.  The  King  of  England,  now,  by  the  victory 
at  Crecy  and  by  con(]uest,  master  of  great  part  of 
J^'raace,  had  in  vain  demanded  one  place.^    The  re- 

1  ContlDuator  of  Nangia,  sab  ann. 

2  There  are  two  terrible  satires  by  Petrarch  against  Clement  VI.  The 
flnt  aa  Ecl<»gae  (the  aixth)  between  Fftmphiliu  (St  Peter)  and  Ificio  (Pope 
dement).  Pamphiliu,  whom  Micio  in  his  tmbtaehing  eflhmtefy  iosalti  bj 
openly  avowiog  his  love  of  gold  and  pleneiire,  and  bj  compaiiog  himsetf 
vith  St.  Peter,  breaks  out  in  theee  lines: 

*'  E«  m«ritug  pn«it  rliKla  rmconi.  po^t  TnrT.<?m  femim, 
Supplicium  breve!  quia  potius  sine  fiue  dolores 
CaroeriB  teterni,  tcI  ei  quid  trisUtu  tuquain  est. 
Scrte  Isflds,  fPiMt)  DomlnoqiM  ingnte  bentgno.*' 

The  aeceiid  (Eclogue  TIL)  Is  between  Micio  (Pope  dement)  and  Epi  or 
Bpicnreanisai,  who  in  tbe  warmest  langnage  declare  their  mntnal,  insep- 
liable  attachment. 

*  Vit.  apud  Piiiluz.  The  sr^vcnth  Eolop^m  of  Petrarch  aho  rnnfain^*  the 
Tno^t  bitter  descriptions  of  thv,  Cardinils  who  fornu'd  tlu>  (>)nclave  on  the 
death  of  Clement.  De  Sade  (iii.  pp.  14i)  aitd  270)  l>ua»ttid  that  he  could 
furnish  the  key  to  the  whole  satire,  and  show  the  original  of  every  one  of 
tile  povtndts  drawn  in  snch  sharp  and  hatefbl  lineaments,  bnt  he  abstained, 
net  perhaps  withont  some  reoolleetion  tliat  thej  were  French  Cardioala. 
It  dwttDs  dilefly,  in  no  modest  terms,  on  their  ▼olnptoovsneso.  Of  one  ha 

Tamen  omnia  tnrbai 
S^ta  Aireoa,  nnUasque  slalt  dotmiie  qatoiiS 
ftmrr*^'*  sab  noete  eapns." 

Of  aaodMr: 

•*UiiiitarhlBlmra.» 
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mams  of  ihe  deceased  Pope  were  attended  to  their 

final  restinti;-])l;icci  at  Chaise  Dieu  in  Auvergne,  by  five 
cardinals,  one  his  brother,  three  his  nephews,  one  his 
Coueiare.  kinsman.  The  Conclave  looked  at  firat  to 
John  BoreUi,  Grenerai  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  a  man 
of  profonnd  learning  and  piety.  The  Cardinal  Talley^ 
rand  Perigord  warned  them,  that  under  his  austere  rule 
their  noble  horses  would  in  a  lew  days  be  reduced  to 
draw  wagons  or  to  toil  before  tlie  plough.  They  passed 
a  law  by  unanimous  consent  which  would  have  raised 
the  College  of  Cardinals  to  a  dominant,  self^lected 
aristocracy,  superior  to  the  Pope.  The  Pope  could 
create  no  Cardinal  till  tlie  number  was  reduced  to  six- 
teen, nor  increase  the  number  beyond  twenty.  Nor 
could  he  nominate  these  Cardinals  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole,  or  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  Conclave. 
Without  their  consent  he  could  ueitlier  depose  nor  put 
under  arrest  any  Cai-dinal,  nor  seize  or  confiscate  their 
property.  The  Cardinals  were  to  enjoy,  according  to 
the  statute  of  Nicolas  IV.,  one  half  of  all  the  revenues 
of  the  Papal  See.^  All  swore  to  observe  this  statute; 
some  with  the  reservation  if  it  was  according  to  law. 

The  election  fell  on  Stephen  Aubert,  a  Limousin,  a 
Innocent  VI.  distinguished  Canon  lawyer,  Bishop  of  Cler- 
D«c.  18.  lasa.  ^^^t^  xjje  first  act  of  Innocent  VI.  was  to 
release  himself  from  his  oath,  to  rescind,  and  declare 
null  and  illegal,  this  statute  of  the  Conclave.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  redress  some  of  the  abuses  under  tbo  rule  of 
his  predecessor.  He  was  more  severe  and  discriminat- 
ing in  his  preferments;  he  compelled  residence:  he 
drove  away  a  great  part  of  the  multitude  of  bishops 
and  beneficed  clergy  who  passed  their  time  at  Avignon 

1  Bajnaldos,  A.D.  1353,  c  zxix. 
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in  Inziiiy  and  in  the  splendor  of  the  papal  court  One 
instanoe  was  recorded  of  his  conduct.   A  &Torite  chap* 

lain  pr^ented  his  nephew,  quite  a  youth,  for  prefer- 
ment. •*  One  of  the  suveu  benefices  wliich  you  hold," 
said  the  Pope,  ^'will  suit  him  well."  The  chaplain 
looked  grave  and  mehmcholy.  The  Pope  compelled 
him  to  choose  the  three  best  of  his  remaining  benefices : 
"with  the  other  three  I  shall  be  able  to  reward  three 
of  the  poor  and  deserv'Insr  clergy."^  But  for  the  ncp- 
otism,  which  seemed  the  inalienable  inhrmity  of  the 
whole  snccession,  Innocent  VI.  had  escaped  that  oblo- 
qaj^  which  is  so  lend  against  almost  all  the  Avignonese 
pontiffs.  The  times  were  favorable  to  his  peaceful  aud 
dignified  rule  :  liis  reign  of  nearly  ten  years  was  un- 
eventfult  or  rather  the  great  events  disturbed  not  the 
temporal  or  religions  tranquillity  of  the  Pope.  John, 
King  of  France,  a  prisoner  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  was  too  weak  to  exercise  any  de-***^ 
grading  tyi*anny  over  the  Pope ;  and  though  French  at 
heart,  by  birth  and  by  interest,  Innocent  was  too  pru- 
dent to  attempt  to  enforce  his  ofifers  of  mediation  by 
ecclesiastical  censnres  against  Edward  or  his  son  the 
Black  Prince.  Once  indeed  the  course  of  victory 
brought  the  younger  Edwaiil  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
of  Avignon  (the  Pope  had  taken  the  preciiutiun  of  en- 
ciicUng  the  city  with  strong  fortifications).  The  bor- 
der  districts  of  Aqnitaine,  which  the  King  of  France 
was  required  to  surrender,  would  have  included  many 
of  the  southem  bishoprics  in  the  English  province. 
England  would  have  been  in  dangerous  approximation 
lo  Avignon.^  Bands  of  English  adTentnrers  bnmed 

1  Vit.  Hi.  apud  Baluz. 

t  Daring  the  poiitiiicato  of  Innocent  VI.  there  is  scarcely  an  historical 
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St.  Esprit  and  Mondragon ;  and  were  only  bought  off 
by  a  large  sam  of  money.^ 

Charles  IT.  was  undisputed  Emperor ;  his  pmdenoe 
TUXmiMiQr  want  of  aiiibitinn  kept  him  in  dutiM 

submission  to  the  Pupc.^  He  determined  to 
observe  nearly  to  the  letter  the  humiliating  agreement, 
by  which  he  was  to  enter  Rome  only  to  be  crowned, 
and  to  leave  it  the  instant  that  ceremony  was  over.  He 
descended  into  Italy  with  a  small  squadron  of  horse, 
l^otwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  and  tempting 
offers  of  the  Ghibelline  chieftains ;  notwithstanding  a 
vigorons  and  eloquent  remonstrance  of  Petrarch,  whose 
poetic  imaorination  would  have  raised  him  into  a  deliv- 
erer, a  champioti  of  the  unity  of  Italy,  as  Dante  Henry 
of  Luxemburg ;  Charles  pursued  his  inglorious  course, 
and  qnietly  retired  "beyond  tln^  Alps,  virtually  abandon- 
ing all  the  imperial  rights  in  Italy. 

Charles  IV.,  despised  by  many  for  his  ignominious 
subservience  to  the  Pope,  and  his  tutul  withdrawal  trom 

doeum^iit  in  tbe  "Ftptl  ocnmpondenoe;  it  oonnBts  almost  wholly  of  du> 

pcnsatiom for  boldiiig  plimllties,  dedsioiiB  on  convent  property,  di  -  n  i- 
tions  for  marriaf^.  V.  xxiv.  p.  ??^6:  la  a  lett^ir  to  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
bis  men  had  takt-n  Robert  do  Veyrnc,  canon  of  Bourges,  and  plundered 
him.  May  4,  1306 :  bafe-couduct  is  requested  for  his  Legates,  seut  to  en- 
treat  peace.  P.  852:  It  a  earioaa  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London:  Tbe 
tongue  ofitads  trebly  by  a  lie,  God,  onr  neighbor,  and  onndvea*'*  The 
Pope  was  accused  as  though  "  non  mediatoris  partes  assompeimas  sed  tur- 
1>ationis  egimus."  The  Bishop  of  London  had  not  contradicted  tiliese 
wieked  rumors.  — Villeneuve,  Jnno  18,  See  following  letter^. 

1  riie  Pope  (June  24,  I.'J'jO)  writes  to  his  \lrar  in  the  March  o I"  Ancona 
akuul  J^nylUli  troops  (condoltiori  ?)  making  in  upijuus  into  the  territory  of 
St  Peter.  English  cniisen  had  seized  a  Kcapulitan  and  Genoeee  vessel 
with  Papal  effects  on  board.  There  ia  a  letter  (Oct.  1856)  praising  (ha 
noble  conduct  of  the  Black  Prince  to  his  prisoner,  King  John.  Sen  also 
Stber  singularly  mtch  leftiT-?  to  the  Black  Prince.  —  March,  1302. 

*  Ockhani  described  Charles  IV.  as  '*  mancipiam  A%'inonensitim  pac- 
liiiculoriun  a  quibus  iroperium  eznerat."  —  Quoted  in  Wolfii  Lectiones, 
p.4M. 
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Italian  politics,  nevertheless,  by  one  sagacious  or  fortn- 

nate  measure,  terminated  the  long  strife  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  Empire.  The  famous  Golden  Bull 
seemed  only  to  fix  the  constitntional  rights  of  the  elec- 
tor. It  deckred  the  electoral  dignity  to  he  attached 
forever  to  certain  hereditary  and  indivisihle  fieft.  Be- 
fore this  time  the  severance  of  those  fiefs  had  split  up 
the  right  among  many  eompetitors.  It  thus  raised  tlie 
electoral  ofhee  to  a  peculiar  and  transcendent  height. 
It  gave  to  the  Seven,  the  fonr  lay  fiefa,  Bohemia,  Sax- 
ony, Brandenberg,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  three  great 
archbishoprics,  the  full,  absolute,  unlimited  power  of 
election.  It  did  not  deny,  but  it  did  not  acknowledjie, 
any  right  of  interposition  in  the  Pope,  either  to  control 
the  election  or  to  refuse  his  confirmation.  Germany 
had  the  sole,  unquestioned  privilege  of  electing  the 
King  of  the  Romans  (that  appellation  sunk  into  a  mere 
title  of  huiu>rj  ;  the  King  of  the  Romans  became  Em- 
peror, but  Emperor  of  Germany.  On  Italy,  the  great 
cause  of  contention  between  Popes  and  Em-  4.».iS66. 
perors,  the  Golden  Bull  was  silent.  Innocent,  whether 
he  had  the  wisdom  to  discern  the  ultimate  bearings  of 
this  great  act,  raised  no  protest.  His  acq^uiescence  was 
tacit,  but  still  it  was  acquiescence. 

Innocent  YI.,  by  the  prudent  or  happy  choice  of  his 
legate,  the  martial  Cardinal  .£gidio  Albomoz,  Arch- 
bisho])  of  Toledo,  restored  the  papal  influence,  which 
had  been  almost  lost,  at  least  in  Southern  Italy.  When 
Albomoz  took  the  field,  all  Romagna  was  in  t,j^  cardiMi 
the  hands  of  the  old  Roman  harons  or  fierce 
and  lawless  military  adventurers.  The  papal  banner 
hung  only  on  the  walls  of  two  castles,  Montefiascone 
and  Monteialcone.    Petty  tyrants  of  either  class  had 
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tdzed  the  citieB ;  OioTanni  del  Vico,  nommany  Prefect 

A. 0.1^.  of  Rome,  occupied  on  his  own  account  tlie 
giLater  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  even 
Yiterbo.  In  a  prison  at  Avignon  Albomoz  fonnd 
perbapB  bis  most  useful  ally,  no  less  than  the  Tribune 
Bieim. 

Who  could  have  supposed  tliat  this  man,  hardly 

liienii. 

escaped  irom  death  as  a  dangerous  usurper  of 
the  papal  authority,  and  who  had  endeavored  to  incite 
the  £niperor  to  reduce  the  papal  power  within  the 
strict  limits  of  papal  jurisdiction,  that  the  writer  of 
those  stern  and  uncompromising  invectives  against  the 
desertion  of  Italy  by  the  Popes,  the  unsparing  castigator 
of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  heaven-appointed  re- 
former (as  he  asserted)  of  the  Church,  the  harUnger 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  he  should 
emerge  from  his  dungeon,  to  reappear  in  Italy  as  the 
follower  of  the  papal  Legate,  and  reassume  the  supreme 
government  in  Home  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Pope.  Such,  however,  were  the  unparalleled  vidssi- 
tndes  in  the  life  of  Rienzi.  Since  the  fell  of  the  Trib- 
une Rome  had  returned  to  her  miserable  anarchy. 
For  a  time  two  Senators  chosen  out  of  the  nobles,  for 

another  period  a  popular  leader  named  Cer- 
Buonceui.  j^^^^      govoHiment   A  second  Trib- 

une had  arisen,  Baroncelli,  who  attempted  to  found  a 
new  republic  on  the  model  of  that  of  Florence ;  but  lihe 
fall  of  Baroncelli  had  hcen  almost  as  rapid  as  his  vi>e. 
Plague  and  earthquake  had  visited  the  city  ;  and  though 
the  Jubilee  had  drawn  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  poured  wealdi  into  her  bosom, 
ibis  wealth  had  been  but  a  new  object  of  strife,  fection, 
and  violence. 
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Rienzi  had  been  released  from  prison.  The  Papal 
court  began  to  think  that  under  the  judicious 
guidance  of  Albomoz,  Rienad's  advice  and*"^**"^* 
knowledge  of  Italy  and  Rome  might  be  of  use  to  the 
Papal  cause.  The  Vice-Legate  in  Rome,  too,  Hugo 
Harpagun,  represented  tliat  his  sutierings  had  no  doubt 
taught  Rienzi  wisdom,  that  he  had  abandoned  his  old 
&ntastic  dreams  of  innovation ;  his  name  was  still  pop- 
ular in  Rome,  he  might  be  employed  to  comiteract  the 
dominant  impiety  and  eyil.  The  more  immediate  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been  to  use  him  as  an  opponent  to 
Baroncelli,  wlio  had  usurped  the  office  and  title  of 
Tribune.  Harpagon  requested  that  he  might  be  sent 
to  Rome. 

Baenzi,  weary  of  his  long  incarceration  and  long  in* 

activity,  embraced  the  offer  without  reluctance.  So 
■was  he  now  to  share  in  that  work,  which  he  had  said 
in  one  of  his  addresses  to  Charles  IV.,  would  be  much 
more  easy,  more  safe,  and  more  congenial  to  his  dispo- 
sition ;  to  reduce  distracted  Italy  to  unify  and  peace  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Mother  the  Church,  rather  than 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire.^  Ere  his  arrival,  Bar- 
oncelli had  already  iailen.  Albomoz,  who  perhaps  had 
formed  a  sounder  estimate  of  Rienzi's  character,  re- 
tained him  in  his  own  camp.  There  Rienzi  cast  the 
spell  of  lus  eloquence  over  two  distinguished  youths, 
Arimbaldo,  a  lawyer,  and  Brettone,  a  knight,  brothers 
of  the  celebrated  and  ibrmidabie  iTra  Moreale,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  great  Free  Company. 

On  Moreale  in  some  degree  depended  the  &te  of  Ro- 
magna  and  of  Rome.    Out  of  the  books  of 
his  youthful  studies,  the  companions  oi  his 

1  8m  Bi^Mooidt,  p.  M. 
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dismal  prison,  Livy  and  the  Bible,  the  Tribune  iilled 
bis  young  partisans  with  his  lofty  notions  of  the  great* 
ness  of  Rome,  and  in£ituatod  them  bj  splendid  prom- 
ises of  advancement  Thej  lent  him  considerable 
snms  of  money,  and  enabled  Kim  to  borrow  more. 
He  appeared,  accompanied  by  these  youths,  and  in  a 
gorgeous  dress,^  bctbro  the  Legate,  and  d  luanded  to 
be  invested  in  the  dignity  of  Senator  of  Rome.  The 
Papal  authority  was  yet  acknowledged  in  Borne  by  the 
fSeu^tious  Nobles.  It  seemed  a  fitvorable  opportunity, 
and  worth  the  hazard.  In  the  name  of  the  Church 
Albornoz  aj)i)ointed  lUenzi  Senator  of  Rome.  With  a 
few  troops  the  Senator  advanced,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  once  more  master  of  the  scene  of  his  former  power 
and  glory. 

But  Rienzi  liad  not  learnt  wisdom.  He  was  again 
His  rule.  bewildered  by  the  intoxication  of  power;  he 
returned  to  his  old  pomp  find  his  fatal  luxury*  He  ex- 
torted the  rest<«ation  of  his  confiscated  property,  and 
wasted  it  in  idle  ezpenditore.  He  was  constantly  en* 
circled  by  his  armed  Liiiard ;  he  passed  his  time  in  noisy 
drunken  banquets.  His  person  became  gross,  hateful, 
and  repuUive.^  Again  called  on  to  show  his  militaiy 

^  The  Bomsa  Uogimpber,  who  teems  to  hftve  been  ao  eje-ivitneei,  dd» 
fcribes  his  splendid  sttire  with  minute  psrticularity. 

2  The  Roman  biographer  is  again  our  authority.  "  Formerly  he  was  so- 
ber, temperate,  abstemious;  he  had  now  become  an  inordinate  drunkard 
•  ...  he  was  always  eating  confectionery  aud  driukiug.  It  was  a  terrible 
tiling  to  be  forced  to  see  him  (horribile  cosa  era  potere  patire  di  vidcrlo). 
Tb^  said  tiist  in  pexson  he  was  of  old  quite  meagre,  be  had  heoome  enor- 
mously fat  (grasso  stermlnatamente) ;  ho  had  a  bellj  like  a  tun ;  Joviali  lilco 
an  Asiatic  Abbot  (habea  una  ventresca  tonna,  Jovialei  a  modo  de  uno  Ab- 
bate  Asiano).  (Another  MS.  reads  Abbate  Asinino.)  He  was  full  of  shin- 
ing 6esh  (carbuncles?),  like  a  peacock  —  red,  and  witli  a  lon^'  beard;  his 
face  was  always  changing;  his  eyes  would  suddenly  kindle  like  fire;  his 

ondentanding,  too,  Iciudled  la  fltfiil  flashes  lika  fire  (cosi  so  mutant  suoiii* 
Idlatto  com  0  fiiooo).** Apod  Mniatori,  Aiit  ItaL  zii.  p.  SM» 
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prowess  against  the  refractory  Colonnas,  he  was  again 
found  wanting.  The  stem  and  equal  vigor  which  had 
before  giyen  a  oommanding  majesty  to  his  w3d  justice, 
now  seemed  to  turn  to  caprice  and  vantonness  of 
power.  His  great  measure  hj  which  lie  appeared  de- 
termined, this  time  at  least,  to  escaj)e  the  imputation  of 
juiMllanimity  as  shrinking  from  the  extermination  of 
his  enemies,  was  sullied  with  ingi-atitiide,  as  well  as 
treacheiy.  The  ezecation  of  Fra  Moreale,  the  brother 
of  the  youths  to  whom  he  had  been  so  deeply  indebted 
(Moreale  he  had  perfidiously  seized),  revolted  rather 
than  awed  the  public  mind.  The  second  government 
cf  Rienzi  was  an  unmitigated  tyranny,  andD«^of 
ended  in  his  mnider  in  a  popular  insurreo-S^ 
tion.  With  the  cry  of  Long  live  the  people  was 
now  mingled  "  Death  to  the  Tribune,  to  the  traitor 
Rienzi."  His  body  was  treated  with  the  moat  shame- 
ful indignities. 

Cardinal  Albomoz  proceeded  calmly,  sternly,  in  his 
course.  In  a  few  years  he  had  restored  the  Papal 
power  in  ahnost  aU  the  cities  of  Romagna,  in  Rome 
itself.  Once  he  was  rashly  recalled  ;  all  fell  back  into 
its  old  confusion.  On  the  return  of  Albomoz,  who 
was  equally  formidable  in  the  darkest  intrigue  a.i>.  isgs 
and  the  fiercest  conflict  of  erms,  the  Papal  auAoritf 
resumed  its  predominance. 

Just  befoiT  liis  death,  Innocent  VI.  received  the  grate- 
ful intelligence,  that  long-rebellious  Rome  had  ^^^^1^ 
at  last  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign 
Pope,    The  only  condition  was  that  the  dreaded 
Cardinal  Albomoz  should  not  bear  8^^  ay  within  the 
city. 

The  magnificent  tomb  of  Innocent  YI.  in  Yille- 
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neaye,  die  cit^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  le* 
mains  to  bear  witness  to  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the 

most  powerful  and  most  prudent  of  the  Avignonese 
Pontiffs ;  tlie  fame  of  the  most  pioujs  he  must  leave 
to  his  successor* 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

URBAN  Y. 

On  the  death  of  Innocent  VI.  twenty  Cardinals  met 
in  Conclave.  Mutual  jealousies  would  not  Oot  im 
pennit  them  to  elect  one  of  their  own  order:  yet  it 
seemed  so  strange  that  they  shottld  go  beyond  that 
circle,  that  the  election  of  Urban  V.  was  attributed 
tu  direct  inspiration  from  God.^  The  choice  fell  on 
William  Grimoard^  Abbot  of  St.  Victor  inurbuiv. 
Marseilles,  then  on  a  mission  in  Italy,  and  yet  un- 
sospected  of  Italian  attachments.  WiUiam  heaxi  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Innocent  at  Florence.  He 
exclaimed,  that  if  a  Pope  were  elected  who  should 
restore  the  seat  of  St.  Peter  to  Italy,  and  crush  the 
tyrants  in  Romagna,  he  should  die  content.  Had  this 
speech,  bruited  abroad  in  Italy,  been  heard  in  Avig- 
non, William  Grimoard  had  never  ascended  the  Papal 
throne. 

Urban  V.  (he  took  this  name^  excelled  in  the  better 
qualities  of  a  Benedictine  monk.    He  en-oiMiMi». 
forced  severe  discipline  upon  the  Conclave,  the  court, 
the  deigy*^  He  discountenanced  the  pomp  and  Inx- 

^  Petmrch  boldly  aawrta  HhMt  the  elacHoii  was  guptmstnral ;  that  such 
BMB  aa  the  Cardinals  could  onlj  have  been  overruled  by  the  H0I7  Spirit  to 

antpend  their  n-wn  jealousies  and  ambition;  that  the  object  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  the  elevation  of  a  Pope  who  should  retura  to  Bome.  —  Compara 
Vit.  L 

*  Sea  Mtboritiet  in  the  torn  Uvea  in  Baluina. 

rws,  viL  u 
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uty  of  the  Cardinals,  and  would  endure  no  factions. 
He  introduced  into  the  court  the  meet  rigid  order, 
and  impartial  justice.    He  punished  the  abuses  among 

the  lawyers  practising  in  these  courts,  and  cut  short 
their  profitable  delays.  He  pet  liiiiiself  against  con- 
cubinage in  ail  orders,  especially  the  clergy.  He  coa-> 
demned  usurers,  and  obliged  certain  of  that  craft  to 
regorge  200,000  florins.  He  mulcted  and  expelled  all 
who  were  guilty  of  simony  from  his  court.  He  com- 
pelled those  who  had  accnmulatecl  many  benefices  to 
surrender  all  which  they  could  not  serve  in  person. 
He  was  rigid  in  examining  the  attainments  and  morals 
of  those  whom  he  preferred.  He  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  learned  men;  maintained  at  his  own  ex- 
pense one  thousand  scholars  at  different  universities; 
he  was  constantly  supplying  them  with  books.  At 
Montpellier,  the  great  school  of  medicine,  he  founded 
and  endowed  a  noble  college.  He  was  not  charged 
with  avarice,  he  imposed  no  unusual  subsidies ;  he  was 
liberal  to  the  ])oi)r.^  With  the  exception  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  made  Bishop  of  Avignon,  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  Conclave,  Cardinal,  and  one  nephew,  a  man  of 
merit,  he  advanced  none  of  his  kindred.  He  kept  his 
lay  relatives  in  their  proper  sphere ;  a  nephew  married 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Mai'seilles.  He  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  secret  moral  and  religious  inspection 
throughout  Christendom,  and  invited  to  his  court  de* 
Tout  and  discreet  men  of  different  nations.  From  tliem 
he  obtained  knowledge  of  the  life  and  morals  of  the 
more  notable  men  in  all  realms. 

Pope  Urban  V.  might  stand  aloof  in  dignified  seclu- 
sion from  temporal  a£Burs,  except  in  Italy.    The  King 
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of  France  was  in  too  low  a  condition  to  enforce  any  ha* 

becoming  submission;  the  King  of  Knglund  g^j^^j 
too  strong  for  the  Pope  even  to  resent  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  English  Parliament  in  Umitar- 
tlon  of  the  Papal  power.   The  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
after  the  Grolden  Bull,  demeaned  himself  almost  as  a  will- 
ing vassal  of  the  Holy  See.    The  old  antagonists  of  the 
Popedom,  the  Viscontis,  were  almost  alone  in  open  ho^ 
tility  with  the  Pope.  The  head  of  that  house  or iiMjr. 
had  united  in  himself  the  spiritual  and  civil  supremacy 
in  Italy.^  John,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  ruled  as  Sover- 
eign, headed  his  armies  as  General,  invaded  bis  neigh- 
bors as  an  independent  potentate.    The  warlike  Leg- 
ate, Aibornoz,  fully  occupied  in  the  South,  The  Ybconu. 
respected  the  warlike  Archbishop.    The  Archbishop 
feimd  it  politic  to  maintain  peace  with  Albomoz. 
The  death  of  the  Archbishop  left  his  territories  to  be 
divided  between  his  three  nephews.     The  elder,  the 
voluptuous  Matteo,  soon  died  of  debauchery,  oct.6,  law. 
or  poisoned  by  his  two  brothers,  Bernabo  and  Galeazzo, 
who  dreaded  the  effect  of  those  debancheries  in  thwart- 
ing their  loftier  ambition.    Bernabo  sought  to  advance 
his  power  by  iiitri<j;ue  and  arms.    GaK  azzo  liad  bought 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  l:>abeila  of  Va- 
lois,  as  a  bride  for  his  son.    He  afterwards  wedded  his 
daughter  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
m.    Bernabo  had  been  expelled  from  Bologna  by  the 
CarUiiiiil  Albomoz;  he  had  besieged  the  eitj  in  vain: 
he  was  thus  in  open  war  with  the  Church.  a.i»  laoa. 
Almost  the  first  act  of  Urban  V,  was  to  fulminate  a 
Boll  ag^unst  Bernabo ;  ^  summoning  him  to  appear  at 

1  Sismondi,  Ht-piihliques  Itelienpea,  Ti«  c  43. 
>  TU  BuU  in  Ka^maldus. 
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Avignon  in  March  to  hear  his  sentence.  The  charges 
were  sufficiently  awful,  debaucheries  and  cruelties^  dia- 
bolic hatred  of  the  Church.  He  had  forced  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  to  kneel  before  him,  and  fiercely  asked 
hiin  whether  he  knew  not  that  Bernabo  Visconti  was 
Crime,  of  Pope,  Emperor,  and  Sovereign  in  his  own 
territories;  that  neither  Emperor  nor  God 
could  do  anythuig  against  his  will.  He  had  cast  the 
Archbishop  into  prison  ;  he  had  published  a  prohibition 
to  all  his  subjects,  under  pain  of  being  burned,  to  seek 
any  act  of  pardon  from  the  Papal  court,  or  from  the 
Pope's  Legate,  to  make  them  any  payment,  or  to  take 
counsel  with  them.  He  would  admit  no  presentation 
of  the  Pope  to  bishopric  or  abbacy.  He  had  contempt- 
uo)i-lv  (>|)enefl,  pnblicly  tom,  and  trampled  on  sundry 
writings  and  ordinances  of  the  Holy  See.  This  was 
not  the  worst ;  lie  had  burned  priests  and  monks  in 
iron  cages;  beheaded  or  tortured  others  to  death; 
bored  the  ears  of  a  pious  Franciscan  with  a  red-hot 
iron ;  compelled  a  pnest  at  Paniia  to  niomit  a  lofty 
tower  and  pronounce  an  anathema  against  Pope  Inno- 
cent VI.  and  his  Cardinals ;  he  had  seized  withinsattap 
Ue  rapacity  the  goods  of  the  Church. 

Bemabo,  as  might  he  expected,  appeared  not  in 
Avirrnon.  The  Pope  declared  him  excommunicate,  and 
all  who  aided  and  abetted  him  involved  in  Ids  excom- 
munication. He  knelt  and  invoked  Christ  liimself,  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  that  this  bloody  and  misbelieving  tyrant  might 
be  punished  in  the  world  to  come  as  in  this  world.  He 
ordered  a  crusade  to  be  preached  throughout  Italy 
against  the  Visconti. 

But  in  Italy,  even  from  an  Italian  Pope,  these  ter* 
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rific  words  had  worn  ont  all  their  magic ;  from  a  foreign 
Pope  hated  by  the  Italians  as  an  alien,  despised  as  the 

vassal  of  France,  even  of  fallen  France,  they  were  ut- 
terly disregarded.  Boniabo,  this  monster  of  wicked- 
ness, found  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  peace  by  aban- 
doning hts  groundless  claims  on  Bologna.  Even  Urban 
Y.  must  close  his  eyes  to  the  crimes  of  the  Visconti. 

The  state  of  Italy  was  d«fiibtle>.s  among  the  motives 
which  induced  Pope  Urban  to  meditate  the  restoration 
of  the  Papal  See  to  Rome.  Tlic  reign  of  each  succes- 
nve  Pope  in  Avignon  had  widened  the  estrangement 
of  Italy  and  of  Rome  irom  the  Papal  interests.  The 
succeSvSes  of  the  Cardinal  Albornoz  were  but  the  inva- 
sions and  conquests  of  a  foreign  power.  Botli  awe  and 
attachment  mmt  eventually,  if  slowly,  die  out  alto- 
gether. The  Ghibellines  had  long  lost  all  awe;  the 
Ouelis  would  become  an  anti-Ghibelline,  no  longer  a 
Papal  faction  ;  they  would  neither  fight  nor  intrigue 
for  a  Pope  who  had  ceased  to  be  Italian.  Rome  would 
not  endure  much  longer  (she  had  but  partially  en- 
dured) her  baffied  hopes  of  becoming  again  the  me- 
tropolis of  Papal  dignity  and  Papal  wealth,  the  heart 
of  the  world,  the  centre  of  religious  business,  the  holy 
place  of  religious  pilgrimage,  of  the  simultaneous  rev- 
erence and  oblations  of  Christendom  to  the  shrines 
of  the  apostles,  and  shrines  of  their  successors;  she 
would  not,  she  could  not,  much  longer  be  deluded  by 
specious  but  insincere  promises,  with  the  courteous 
mocker}'  of  her  urgent  ineffective  invitations.  It  might 
be  dangerous  to  reside  among  the  feuds  of  the  turbu- 
lent nobles  at  Rome  and  in  the  Roman  territory,  or 
the  no  less  turbulent  people ;  but  the  danger  of  alien- 
ating Italy  altogether  was  still  greater. 
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If  a  Transalpine  PontifP  migfit  thns  insensibly  lose 

nil  authority  in  Italy  —  if  throughout  Cliiisteiiduui  the 
illusion  of  Apostolic  Majesty,  which  invested  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  in  what  was  believed  to  have  been 
his  actual  throne  at  Rome,  would  gradually  but  inevi- 
tably have  melted  away,  should  he  entirely  desert  that 
throne — besides  this  the  position  of  the  Po[)e  at  Avig- 
non had  become  insecui*e.  Tlie  King  of  France,  a  pris- 
oner in  England,  had  ceased  to  tyrannize,  but  he  had 
also  ceased  to  protect  The  leaders  of  the  English  con- 
quests bad  approached  to  a  dangerous  proximity.  Eng^ 
land  openly  resisted  the  Papal  grant  to  France  of  the 
tenths  to  maintain  the  war.^  The  Black  Prince  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  inclinations,  the  more  than  incli- 
nations, the  secret  subsidies  and  aids,  o£  the  Pope  to 
his  enemies.  Urban  was  a  BVenchman :  what  French- 
man had  not  deeply  commiserated  the  state  of  his  na» 
tive  land  ?  England  (since  the  Papal  power  had 
reached  itii  height  within  the  realm,  in  the  time  after 
Becket  and  that  of  King  John)  bad  been  gradually  as- 
suming the  tone  of  ecclesiastical  independence.  The 
civil  and  spiritual  liberties  had  grown  up  together :  the 
Commons  showed  as  great  reluctance  to  submit  to  Pa- 
pal as  to  Royal  exactions.  Under  Edward  III.,  the 
nation,  proud  of  his  victories,  was  entirely  on  the 
King's  side.   The  snbseryient  attachment  of  the  Pope 

1  Bee  tha  onrioos  Eclogue  of  Petnidi  (tlie  tweUlb),  written  after  the  bat> 
lie  of  Poitien.  Pen  fa  Fimoft,  Feoatula  the  Pepai<y»  Articae  Bnglaad. 

*<  Vol  teimt  aUiDMite  Tiffa,  bM  Ptaw  vbiU 

FauBtula  nollcfttim  rnrnmni  parto  h>Ta.<!iiet, 
Nnim  spr^)^  do  iiiHi^no  decimam  iarginKimn  quarnqm 
Obiulii,  atqutt  f&iueui  sedaTit  piuguibiM  hedis. 
Ah  oMratrls !  (obHqw  tmoi  alt  ArHeoi  HI) 
Tmiii«MiK>ri'iii  i<j>nn!'i,  enpMus  quern  iiiun^it  Adalt||>* 
Bmc  Ubl  aula  fl4«a !  ak  aic  aUeoa  aUni<tiaa  !  " 
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to  the  King  of  France  had  no  doubt  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  bold  measores  of  the  English  Legislature. 

They  luid  infinituly  less  reverence  for  a  French  Tajje. 
All  this  will  require  further  development. 

Rumors  began  to  spread  of  Urbairs  design  to  re* 
turn  to  Italy.  Perhaps  his  speech  at  Florence,  before 
his  election,  had  now  tran spliced  in  Avignon.  The 
Conclave,  almost  entirely  French,  heard  with  dismay 
the  urgent  and  reiterated  representations  irum  Rome, 
to  which  the  Pope  lent  too  willing  an  ear.  Petrarch, 
who  in  his  jouth  had  appealed  to  Benedict  XII.,  in  his 
manhood  to  Clement  VI.,  now  in  his  old  age  addressed 
a  mure  grave  and  solemn  exj)Ostulatiou  to  Urban  V. 
The  poet  described,  perhaps  with  some  poetic  license, 
the  state  of  widowed  Rome :  —  *^  While  ye  are  sleep- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  Rhone,  under  a  gilded  roof, 
the  Lateran  is  a  ruin,  the  Mother  of  Choiches  open  to 
the  wind  and  rain ;  the  churches  of  the  Apostles  are 
shapeless  heaps  of  stones."  The  tremendous  appeal 
which  closed  his  prolix  argument  demanded  of  Urban, 
whether,  on  the  great  day  of  judgment,  he  had 
rather  rise  again  among  the  famous  sinners  of  Avig> 
non,  than  with  Peter  and  Panl,  Stephen  and  Lawrence, 
Silvester,  Grecrorv,  Jerome,  Agues,  and  Cecilia  ?  "  * 

The  determiuatiuu  of  the  Pope  was  doubtless  con- 
firmed daring  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  p^p^ 


Ayignon.  He  resolved  to  hreak  through 
the  thraldom  of  the  Conclave.    He  had  him- 

self  never  been  a  Cardinal,  lie  b(»l()n<:;ed  not  to  their 
factions.  He  had  deprived  their  houses  of  the  right  of 
asylum :  in  those  houses  the  most  infamous  in  that  in- 
iamous  population  had  found  refuge.   By  one  account 

1  Pfltxarch,  Soailift,  lib.  vii. 
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he  created  two  new  Cardinab,  and  contemptuously  de- 
clared that  he  had  as  many  Cardinals  as  he  chose 
Wider  the  hood  of  his  cowl.^  The  Cardinab  heard 
(he  summons  to  accompany  the  Pope  to  Italy  as  a  sen* 
tenre  of  exile.  Thoy  were  stran^ly  ignorant  of  Italy: 
supposed  the  climate,  country,  food,  wretched  and  un- 
wholesome.^ They  trembled  for  their  lives  in  turbiK 
lent  Rome ;  thej  would  not  quit  their  sumptuous  and 
luxurious  palaces.  Five  only,  it  is  said,  followed  him 
to  Marseilles.  As  they  left  the  ])urt  they  shrieked 
aloud  as  in  torture,  "  Oh  wicked  rope  I  Oh  godless 
brother  I  whither  is  he  dragging  his  sons  ?  "  as  though 
they  were  to  be  transported  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
Saracens  in  Ctesiphon  or  Memphis,  not  to  the  capital 
city  of  C'hristendom.^ 

The  Pope  set  sail  from  Marseilles.  The  galleys  of 
Embarkf  Joanna  of  Naples,  of  Venice,  of  Grenoa,  and 
w%  of  crowded  to  escort  the  successor  of 
*  St  Peter  back  to  Italy.  He  hinded  at  Gen- 
oa, was  received  in  ;ireat  state  by  the  Do<j:e  and  the 
Seignory.  He  celebrated  Ascension  Day  in  the  cathe- 
Mmj^  dral  cliurcli.  He  embarked  and  reached  the 
J1IIM4.  shore  near  Cometo.  He  was  received  by 
Albomoz,  the  Legate  ;  silken  tents  were  pitched  upon 
the  sands,  amid  arches  of  green  foliage.  He  said  Mass, 
mounted  a  horse,  aiul  rode  into  Cometo :  there  he 
stayed  durincr  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  amba»- 
sadors  of  the  Roman  people  presented  themselves  to 
acknowledge  his  full  sovereignty,  and  to  offer  the  keys 
Aug.  24.  of  St.  Angelo.  His  arriyal  in  Viterbo  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Albornoz,*  a  Prelate  who, 

iVit.  HI.  2yi,.ij.  8  iVtrarch,  Senilis,  ix.  2,  p.  857. 

*  "  In  factis  armonira,  non  omiasi  pooUHcali  decenti^i  valde  docUu  et  ez- 
pertuB."  — YiU  i.  379. 
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Aoagh  bigUj  skilled  and  expert  in  deeds  of  anns, 
never  forgot  his  pontifical  decency.  A  riot  in  Yiterbo 
was  suppressed ;  the  ringleaders  hanged  by  the  people 
themselves. 

After  some  delay  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Borne.  He  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  and  At  room. 
people  with  a  tumult  of  joy.  He  celebrated  Mass  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  the  first  Pope  since  the  days  of 
Boniface  VII 1.  The  Papal  pal  ace  was  in  ruins :  Ui^ 
ban  commenced  extensive  i cpaii-s ;  but  his  chosen  re^ 
idence  was  not  Rome,  but  Montefiascone,  whose  pleas- 
ant and  quiet  situation  filled  him  with  delight*  Whfle 
he  Hved  in  a  noble  palace  byilt  there,  the  affairs  of  his 
Court  were  conducted  at  Viterbo.  The  next  year  the 
Emperor,  who  in  an  assembly  of  his  Estates  at  Vienna 
had  proclaimed  himself  the  loyal  protector  of  the  Fope^ 
and  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  all  his  territo- 
ries, set  out  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force. 
In  Rome  he  led  the  Pope's  horse  from  the  Aug.  im 
GasUe  of  St.  Angelo  to  St.  Peter's,  and  served  •iiam!^ 
him  as  a  Deacon  during  the  high  service.  The  Em- 
press received  the  crown  from  the  Pope.  The  Emperor 
named  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Cardinal  di  Porto,  his  Vicar 
in  Italy.  To  some  this  was  a  most  magnificent,  to 
others  a  contemptible  spectacle.  The  cleriry  were  in 
raptures  of  joy  at  the  honors  paid  to  the  Pope;  the 
Roman  people  were  delighted  at  the  unwonted  amilj 
between  these  old  implacable  antagonists,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope;  but  the  cold  Gliibellines  eiiher  looked 
with  scorn  at  the  humiliation  of  the  Emperor,  or 
treated  it  as  base  hypocrisy.  The  enemies  of  the 
Church  laughed  at  it  as  a  theatric  show.  I,**  says  a 
devout  eye-witness,    was  drank  with  delight,  I  could 
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not  coniin;inJ  myself,  beholding  a  siglit  which  my  for&- 
Others  had  never  seen,  and  that  we  had  never  lioped  to 
see — the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  at  unity,  the  flesh 
obedient  to  the  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  the  earth  sdbject 
to  the  kinjidom  of  heaven."^ 

But  neither  the  pumps  of  Rome  nor  the  pleasant 
seclusion  of  Montcfiascone  could  retain  a  French  Prel- 
ate, though  that  Prelate  was  Urban  V.  He  had  not 
firmness  to  resist  the  incessant  murmurs,  the  urgent 
ciitioaties,  of  the  Cardinals.  From  the  vast  buildin^^ 
which  were  still  going  on  at  his  cost  at  Avignon,  he 
must  have  contemplated  a  return,  if  but  ibr  a  time,  to 
stpt  5t  1870.  that  city*  Only»two  years  after  the  interview 
with  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  Pope  Urban  embarked 
again  near  Corneto,  after  a  prosperous  voyage  arrived 
at  Marseilles,  and  reestablished  luHi5.olf  at  Avignon. 
The  excuse  alleged  in  public  was  his  parental  desire  to 
reconcile  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  bat  no 
one  believed  that  he  himself  believed  in  this  ezcnse. 
Bw. ».  He  went  there,  however,  only  to  die  :  two 
months  liad  liardly  passed  when  he  expired.  His  weak- 
ness may  have  been  a  secret  inward  longing  for  his  na- 
tive land.  Petrarchf  notwithstanding  this  last  act  cf 
infirmity,  honored  his  memoiji  and  wrote  in  fervent 
language  of  his  virtues.* 

1  Coluccio  Salatati  (he  was  present)^  qooltd  1^  PiImL 
sp«tiaRh,SeiuLziu.  EpigU  13. 
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OBEOOKY  XL 

Thb  Conclave,  in  rainng  tbe  nephew  of  Clement 
VI.  to  the  Pontificate,  might  think  them- SM.8ab  ism. 
selves  secure  against  any  compulsory  retnrn  to  Italy. 

Peter  Roijer  had  become  a  CarJiiiul  before  be  was 
eighteen  years  old.  Among  tho^e  dissolute  youtiis 
whose  promotion  by  Clement  VI.  gave  offence,  the 
yoong  Cardinal  Peter  alone  vindicated  this  flagrant  act 
of  nepotism  by  his  severe  theological  studies,  and  by 
bis  mastery  over  tlie  caiioii  law.  His  morals  were 
blameless ;  he  was  singularly  apt,  easy,  and  agi^eeable 
in  the  despatch  of  business,  popular  in  the  Conclave, 
He  assumed  the  Popedom  with  sincere  reluctance. 
Gregory  XI.  inherited  the  weakness  of  his  uncle— 
immoderate  love  of  his  kindred,  with  %slii>m  be 
crowded  all  offices,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil. 
This  was  his  one  infirmity.  Gregory  XX.  was  in 
ibe  prime  of  life,  but  he  sufiered  under  a  painful  dia* 
ease. 

Tbe  first  years  of  Gregoiy's  Pontificate  were  one 
long  period  of  disasters.    His  offers  of  me-gt^^^^ 
diation  between  England  and  France  were 
reacted  with  indi^rence  approaching  to  contempt*^ 

11I8.,B.  H.  loftnKtioDs  aod  poim  to  hro  KoodM,  IIm  Carffi 
Sirto  sad  IV.  CoroBiraiii.  Thar*  If  a  tm  of  Mrioaa  and  ^*?""**«*'"«^ 
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Italy,  abandoned  by  the  Popes,  except  to  be  tyrannized 
over  and  burdened  with  inordinate  exactions  by  weak 
and  venal  Legate,  unwortliy  successors  of  the  able 
and  vigorous  Albornoz,  seemed  determined  altogether 
to  revolt  from  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Bernabo 
Visconti  aimed  at  absolute  dominion  ;  he  laughed  to 
scorn  tiie  exeomuiunications  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  if  possible,  with  accumulated  maledictions.  One 
of  these  contained  a  prohibition  against  intermarriages 
with  the  females  of  that  house  —  an  invention  of  Par- 
pal  presui)i[iiiuu  reserved  for  this  late  period,  but  an 
idle  protest  against  the  sj)lendid  and  royal  conneciiuns 
alreadjr  foiTned  by  that  aspiring  £unily.  The  Free 
Dm.  17,  m.  Companies  —  that  more  especially  of  the 
Englishman,  John  Hawkwood,  taking  service  with 
the  hit^hest  bidder,  or,  il'  unhired,  })lundering  and 
wasting  under  their  own  banner  —  iniiicted  impartial 
misery  on  Gueif  and  Glubelline.^ 

atniwtiiflMi  In  tli«  admonitioiis  to  pesee;  tfaii  oontiiines,  if  possible  with 
deepening  solemnitjr,  periiape  becauM  so  ineffMtiTe,  during  the  whole 

gevei)  yi  ar?  from  the  accession  of  Gregory,  1370,  to  the  death  of  BMward 
III.,  1^77.  There  ip  a  striking  letter  to  the  Black  I*rince  (who  must  have 
rc-cfived  it  when  pL-rhap.s  under  his  slow  mortal  illness,  near  his  end),  dwell- 
ing on  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Did  the  Black  Prince  think  of  the  uiassa- 
cre  of  Limoges?  Jime  S,  1374  (voL  xxvii.)*  Among  other  powers  tho 
NnndoB  have  that  of  oonaecrating  or  ordering  oonseeration  of  chnrchei, 
■ad  of  purifying  cemeteries  polluted  hj  tho  burial  of  excommonicated  per- 
sons; having  first  exhumed  and  cast  out  their  bodies,  if  they  could  be  dis- 
cerned. March  9, 1371.  Thoy  have  very  large  power*  of  p-antlnL-:  bene- 
fices.  of  visitinfj  mona««terios,  described,  as,  in  England,  in  ^rt'  it  need  of 
visitAtion.  One  hundred  women,  of  high  birth  and  rank;  to  be  uained  by 
fho  Nundos;  soma  of  them,  wxtii  foor  **  honest  matrons,'*  were  to  enter  and 
visit  any  convent  of  ftmales,  bnt  not  to  eat  or  sloep  therein.  The  Nnndos 
have  power  to  absolve  thirty  persons  who  have  committed  homicide  or 
mutilation  on  deacons  or  archdeacons,  with  a  form  of  pt^nnncc,  jsconrpng 
in  the  chnrch.  There  are  several  of  theise  powers  of  absolution ;  one  for 
the  homicide  of  priests.  The  clergy  should  seem  to  have  (arod  ill,  or  to 
have  exposed  themselves  in  these  wars. 
1  There  i»  a  coriooa  histoiy  of  the  Fiee  Oompaniea  hj  IKooIti,  which. 
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In  the  north  the  Yiscontis  were  all-powerful;  tiie 
wretched  government  of  the  Papal  Legates  raised  the 

whole  south  in  one  wide  revolt.^  Even  in  Florence, 
Gliibellinism  was  in  the  ascendant.  A  leairue  was 
fonned,  af^er  some  years,  wl  i  h  comprehended  the 
Yiscontis,  Joanna  of  Naples,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna, 
Lucca,  Arezzo,  against  the  iniquitous  ecclesiastical 
rule.  Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  IS  ami,  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  liberty ;  in  the  next  month,  Perugia,  Assisi, 
Spoleto,  Gubbio,  Urbino,  Cagli,  Fermo.  Though  the 
Cardinal  Legate  let  loose  John  Hawkwood,  now  in  the 
pay  of  the  Church,  in  a  few  days  eighty  cities,  castles, 
aii<!  fortresses  had  thro\vn  off  the  Papal  rule.  Early 
in  tlie  next  year  followed  Asculi,  Civita  Vecchia,  Ra- 
venna, and  other  cities.  Bologna  drove  out  the  Car- 
dinal, who  fled  in  disguise.  Forli  raised  the  standard 
of  the  Ordelaffi.  Hawkwood,  now  receiving  no  pay, 
paid  himself  by  the  sack  of  Faenza.  Imola,  Camerino, 
Macerata,  tell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Alidori  and 
Rodolf  di  Vacano, 

The  Pope  had  no  resources  but  in  the  wealth  at  his 
oommand.    The  tenths  were  levied  in  all  the  ^.^.^^^^ 
remote  kingdoms  of  Christendom  —  in  i'^>- Iji*fn** 
land,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
even  in  the  British  Isles  ^ —  to  subjugate  the  immedi« 
frith MMM otbernoeiit wodu,  dMt  cndit  to  tlw  Italiaa  modsm  tdiool of 


1 1375.   Muratori,  Ann.  sab  ann. 

'March  10,  1372,  Gri.j^ory  XI.  writes  to  the  Archbishop  and  R!«!hops 
of  England,  describing  tlie  enormous  expenses  of  the  Roman  Se«  in  Italy, 
the  usurpation  of  the  Papal  rights  and  territories.  Ho  has  obtained  subsi- 
diet  ftom  the  PralAtes  «nd  derigy  of  Ftante,  Spain,  Goimaoj,  «nd  almost 
■n  the  ftithful  in  Ghriit,  ccoepT  Ik*  Ungdom  iff  England,  He  urges  •  mb- 
fidy,  seeminglj  A  ToIonUij  one,  in  Bngtaad.— MS.,  B.  H.,  Htvcfa  10, 
1179. 
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ate  KuTijccts  of  tlie  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.'  Wealth 
could  raise  armies :  in  those  calamitous  times  there 
were  soldiers  to  be  hired  for  any  cause.  A  formidable 
fi>ree  of  wild  and  barbarous  Bretons  was  levied :  the 
fears  of  Italy  magnified  them  to  fourteen  thousand, 
thev  were  at  the  least  four  thousand  men.  Under  the 
command  of  the  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva,  unopposed 
by  the  Visconti  (the  Pope,  by  the  surrender  of  Vercelli 
4j».U4«.  and  other  cities,  had  bought  off  Galeazsso 
Visconti),  they  were  let  loose  on  wretched  Roraagna. 
They  achieved  no  conquests  :  but  by  their  excesses  they 
made  the  Papal  sway  only  more  profoundly  odious. 

None  but  the  Pope  himself  could  restore  the  Papal 
power.  He  mast  himself  rule  in  Italy,  or  cease  to  rule. 
The  mind  of  Gregory  XL  was  already  shaken:*  he 
had  rebuked  a  non-resident  prelate.  "  Why  do  you 
not  betake  yourself  to  your  diocese?**  "Why  do  yoa 
not  betake  yourself  to  yours?"  was  the  taunting  reply* 

1  Tbronglioat  it  »  the  war  urged  by  the  Visoontis,  Berntbo  and  Oala- 

azzo,  those  sons  of  iniquity,  which  enforces  and  juMifie?  his  exactions  on 
the  English  Church.  At  one  time  he  demands  100,000  gold  florins  (.luly  1, 
3372),  at  another  GO,f>00.  It  is  a  c.i^c  when,  arcnrdinf;  to  th»^  fnnstitutioni 
of  tl»e  Council  of  Yitunc,  they  iui;,'lit  pnwii  tlicir  chalices,  book*.  th<-  orna- 
ments of  churches  and  altars.  The  Pope  implores  Uie  King  not  tu  iuipede 
fbw  colleetion,  n  lia  ia  a  Catliolio  prince  of  Catholic  parents  (the  Kiog*a 
offieere  (geotea)  had  been  gail^  of  this),  nor  to  favor  the  contumaciotta 
clergy  who  will  not  pay.  The  letter  to  Edward  ia  submissively  urgent;  no 
menace  of  censure.  Afterwards  tfie  Bishop  of  Lincoln  awd  the.  Kin/x''*  j't»" 
ticiarics  are  cited  to  Avignon  for  impeding  the  coUectiou.  See  next  Tolf 
c.  iii. 

s  Above  two  years  before  his  retam  he  writes  to  King  Edward  m.  (Jan. 
Oi  1875);  '*£t8i  debitnm  honestatis  ezpoecat  nt  saeram  urbero,  in  qjA 
principalis  sedes  noetra  consistit,  peraonallter  visitemus  .  .  .  .  ut  quam 
cito  commode  fieri  potent  accedamus.**    He  adds  the  further  he  is  distant, 

the  more  the  Church  in  England  requires  the  support  of  the  King;  he 
fomnuMii^  if  tr.  th»'  rnn-  of  Edward.  He  positively  states  his  intention  of 
Ixung  in  Home  Lite  autuuiu  oL  Uiat  yeofi  1375. 
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An  ambas>;a(!or  of  a  singular  character  accepted  a  mis- 
sion from  Florence  to  reconcile  that  city  with  the  Pope. 
Catherine  of  Sienna  was  at  the  height  of  her  oatheriD« 

fame  fur  sanctity.^  Already  si le  had  sent  to  °^ 
the  Pope  a  solemn  admonition  to  name  worthy  Cardi- 
nals. She  appeared  at  Avignon ;  she  urged,  she  im- 
plored the  Pope  to  retnm  to  Italy.  The  vinions  of 
another  aaint,  St  Brigltta  of  Sweden,  had  been  long 
full  of  the  f«ame  heaven-inspired  lemunstrances ;  Glirist 
had  spokt'ii  by  that  holy  virgin. 

The  commission^  however,  intrusted  to  St.  Catherine 
of  Sienna  for  the  reconciliation  of  contumacious  Flox^ 
ence  failed  tiU,  after  the  accesBion  of  Urhan  YI.,  her 

1  One  moit  estnordinaij  ktter  of  St  Catherine  ef  Sienna  may  illu. 
trate  the  Umes,  the  women,  the  religion:  it  Is  eddreiied  to  her  eonfeaaor, 

I: .  V I  , .  <Dd  of  Capua,  who  was  at  Rome.   When  the  wrote  it  she  can  hanllj 

havf  ]»vn  mnrp  th.m  32.  She  ur^es  Raymond  in  tho  most  rnpturouf 
phni^4::s  to  liidc  liiinseli  in  the  wouixU-d  side  of  the  Son  of  God.  (St.  Cath- 
wiue  herstll,  I'uye  her  biographer,  was  permitted  c  ustantly  to  approach 
her  lips  to  the  eide  of  the  Lord,  and  to  quaff  l>l<>od.)  It  is  a  dwelling 
ftiU  of  delicious  odon;  enreo  sin  takes  a  sweet  perfume.*'  Oh  hloodi  oh 
fire!  oh  ineffahle  love  I "  But  the  ohject  of  the  letter  Is  to  relate  the  eze- 
CQtion  of  s  man,  joting  or  old  does  not  appear,  nor  for  what  crime  lie  suf- 
fered, but  there  can  he  little  douht  that  it  was  pnlltieal.  not  reli^^'Iniis.  The 
day  lK»forp  hi^  death  slie  rnndiu  tetl  him  to  the  Mas»;  ht*  iei  ci\  «  d  the 
cbari.i^t,  troiii  whicli  hu  iiad  beture  kept  ai(K>l'.  The  ns>t  of  the  day  was 
passed  la  ineffable  spiritual  transports.  **  Remain  irith  me,**  he  said,  and 
I  shall  die  content.**  His  head  rsposed  on  her  bosom.  She  awaited  him 
next  morning  on  the  scaffold;  she  laid  her  head  down  on  the  block  {  she 
obtiiiri.d  not  what  she  ardently  desired.  lie  came  at  length,  suffered 
bis  tate  with  the  cf*ntlenp«»<  of  u  laml>.  utterinj^  the  name  of  the  Saviour. 
She  received  hiti  h«^d  in  her  hands.  At  that  momcut  appeared  ^)  her  the 
God'Man  with  the  brightness  of  the  sua.  She  was  asstu-ed  of  her  friend's 
ialTation.  She  would  not  wash  off  the  stain  of  the  richmmelling  blood 
from  her  garments.  Tot,  though  she  most  remain  on  earth,  the  first  stone 
of  her  tomb  was  laid.  "  Sweet  Jesus!  Jesus  Love  I  "  My  attention  was 
dirpcted  to  thi«  remarkable  letter  (The  97th  in  Gi^ll's  edition)  by  a  trans- 
lation in  the  Annaltrs  Archeolopique*,  vol.  xi.  p.  85.  St.  Cftth^rinc  had 
the  stigmata.  And  this  woman  interposed  between  Popes,  I'riuces,  and 
BspnbUosI 
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words  wrought  with  irresistible  influence  on  the  more 
than  wavering  Pope.    Ghregorj  XI.,  notwithstanding 
22       the  opposition  of  the  Cardinals,  though  six  of 

them  iciiiained  at  Avignon,  embarked,  like 
his  predecessor,  at  Mai'seiiies,^  put  in  at  Genoa,  and 
then  landed  near  Cometo.  His  voyage  was  not  so 
pofMMCioae  prosperous,  many  ships  were  lost,  the  Bishop 
teitMf.  Lucca  was  drowned.  The  Pope  passed 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  at  Curncto.  On  die  seven- 
teenth  day  after,  he  arrived  by  sea,  and  sailed  np  the 
Tiber  to  Rome.  All  was  outward  splendor  and  rejoio- 
ing  in  Rome,  processions  through  decorated  streets, 
banqnets,  a  jubilant  people,  evety  one  prostrate  before 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.-  But  before  loiiij;  tlie  Ban- 
nei*ets  of  the  Regions,  who  had  cast  down  their  ensio;ns 
of  authority  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontitf,  resumed  their 
independent  rule.  De  Yico,  the  Prefect  of  the  city, 
held  Viterbo  and  Montefiascone ;  not  a  city  returned 
to  its  allegiance.  The  sack  uf  Faenza  and  Cesena  by 
the  sanguinary  Cardinal  Robert  and  his  Bretons,  and 
by  the  soldiers  of  Hawkwood,  whom  he  called  to  his 
aid,  deepened,  if  it  could  be  deepened,  the  aversion ; 
scenes  of  rape  and  bloodshed,  which  even  shocked  those 
times,  were  perpetrated  under  the  Papal  banner. 


1  He  was  at  Marscnie<<,  Sept.  29;  at  Genoa,  Oct.  38-4;  St.  PetWa, 
April  1377.  —  Docimit-nts  in  M8.,  D.  M. 

2  Compare  the  account  in  rude  verse  hy  Peter,  Bishop  of  Senigaglia: — 

**  Egmlieute  ttummo  Poatifice  S.  Paall  palatium  affueraut  oiiik  htshioofn  .  .  . 
Ter6  nou  crodebiun  ia  pr«»ieati  soeculo  ridere  taDtam  gloriam  octtUa  proprito. 
Ml*  fttlgafciir  pMiid  pvttUxitate  laiiMlf  «Qiii  fidi  NrToUa  .  .  . 
IfMDlm  ftl^tft  deUUtati^iM  mignWtt*  gemmatU  teonlis  irfociitHTimtu." 

Apud  Raynald.  1377,  1. 

The  whole  tlrcarv'  liut  curious  poem,  which  describes  minutely  the  journey 
from  Av'ipiion  to  >rarseillc«,  ihc  \'ovu;^p  tVom  Marseilles  to  Conieto,  from 
Cometo  to  Rome,  tlie  retiremeut  to  Auagni,  may  be  read,  if  it  can  be  read, 
hi  OuMXvniua  and  in  MuratorL 
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Gregory  had  the  barren  coD&olation,  that  beyond  the 
Alps  he  had  still  some  power.  The  Emperor  Charles 
rV.  hnmblj  soaght  his  inflaence  to  obtain  the  succes- 
sion for  his  son  Wenceslaus.    Even  in  Italy,  wherever 

his  anthority  was  acceptable,  it  was  admitted.  Sicily 
was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  that  of  Tri- 
ittcria. 

Bat  neither  the  awe  of  his  spiritual  aniihority,  though 
he  lannched  excommunication  and  interdict  with  un- 
wearied hand,  nor  his  gentler  virtues,  could  allay  the 
eriis  which  seventy  years  of  absence  ot  the  Popes  from 
Rome  had  allowed  to  grow  up.  During  the  retreat  of 
Gregory  from  the  heats  of  the  summer  to  Anagni  were 
made  some  approaches  to  pacification  with  the  Prefect 
de  Vico  and  with  Fiureiu  e.  Tlic  Pope  despatched  the 
holy  Catherine  of  Sienna  to  Florence  as  a  mediator  of 
peace.  But  the  delays  of  the  Saint,  and  her  inter- 
course with  some  of  the  Guelfic  leaders  in  somewhat 
of  a  worldly  and  political  spirit,  inflamed  the  fnry  of 
the  adverse  factions.^  Thoy  threatened  to  a  d.  im. 
seize  and  burn  the  wicked  woman.  She  hardly  escaped 
political  martyrdom. 

But  these  negotiations  dragged  heayily  on*   A  great 
congress  was  held  at  Sarzana.    The  main  NefcotiAthms 
difficulty  was  a  demand  by  the  Pope  for  the  euo». 

5  "  Cum  Iiaec  mcra  virgo  me  te^te  (her  biographer  and  confL'^«ior)  de  man- 
dato  felicifl  memonse  D.  Gregorii  hujus  nominis  Pap^  XI.  ttccessi^iset  Flo- 
rentiam  (qoiB  pro  tunc  rcbellis  erat  et  contumox  in  conapectu  £cclesi»)  pro 
pftM  tractandA  inter  Pistormn  et  ovea,  ibiqae  miiltas  penecationM  injiutas 
fuisset  poftsa  .  .  •  nnllo  modo  volnit  veceden,  quoosque  ddVmcto  Gregorio, 
XJrbanos  VI.,  successor  ejua  pacem  fedt  cum  florentinis  prtedictls.**  It 
will  recoiicik'  this  with  the  text,  if  it  is  supp*)?>ed  that  she  went  to  Avipnotj 
before  on  a  mission  from  on«'  nt'  flio  partie:»  in  Florence.  Urban  VI.  atter- 
waniU  sent  for  her  to  Home,  liirough  her  confessor.  She  went  unwillingly, 
bat  went— Vit.  apad  BoUand.  e.  i.  p.  111.  Alban  Botler  bas  told  well, 
diOQgli  not  qoita  taOj,  the  lift  of  Catiieriae  of  SioiDa.  —  April  SO. 
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reimbursement  of  800,000  florins  expended  in  the  war 
through  the  contumacy  of  the  Florentines.  The  Flor- 
entines retorted  that  the  war  was  caused  bj  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Cardinal  Legates. 

Pope  Gregory,  worn  (nit  with  disease  and  disappoint- 
Diuth  of  in^^'ut,  and  meditating  his  return  to  Avignoni 
M2Jh^'27^r  leaving  all  in  irreparable  conftision,  con- 
^ion  to  be  still  a^rayated  by  the  conse- 
qnenoes  of  his  death.^ 

Witli  Gregory  XI.  terminated  the  Babylonisli  cap 
tivity  of  the  Popedom,  succeeded  by  the  great  sclusni 
whicli  threatened  to  divide  Latin  Christendom  in  per- 
petuity between  two  lines  of  soccessors  of  St.  Peter» 
finally  to  establish  a  Transalpine  and  a  Cisalpine 

Pope.- 
^  Muratori,  sub  ann. 

2  The  will  of  Pope  Gregory  XT.  may  be  read  in  D'Achety,  iii.  p.  738. 
The  whole  gives  a  hij^h  nntion  oC  his  clmnu-tor  as  a  maw  of  conscience  and 
piety.  There  is  thib  ^iuguiar  pasaage :  "  Quod  si  in  Consistorio  aut  iu  pub- 
licb  consiliia  ex  Upsa  linguip,  vol  etkm'  l«titi&  ioocdioatft,  aat  prntentiS 
magnatnm  ad  eonon  fonui  oomplaoenliain,  sen  «z  aliqnaH  dMtampemitia 
ant  superfluitate  aliqu&  dixetimus  enores  contra  Catholicam  fidcm  .  •  . 
seu  fofsitan  adh;vrendo  aliquoxtini  oplnionibus  cnntrariis  fidei  Catliolicnc, 
scienter,  quod  non  i  r*  dimu5,  vel  etiara  ignoranter,  aut  dando  (avoiem  ali- 
quibua  contra  Catholicam  religionom  obloqueutibus,  ilia  express^  ct  ^tpeci- 
alitar  reYocamuat  detailamttr  et  habeie  volnmiia  pto  noa  dictiA."  Is  not 
this  to  b«  taken  a»  illustrating  the  ftee  oonvenation  at  the  conrt  of  krig' 
non?  See  also  the  very  curious  account  of  the  interview  of  Gregory  XI. 
with  two  of  the  German  Friends  uf  God,  Nicolas  of  Basle  (see  Book  xiv. 
c  7.)i  the  friend  of  Tauler  —  the  anger  of  the  Pope  at  beinc^  rebuked  by 
two  such  piain-6poken  men,  his  gentlcne^M  and  meekness,  and  frieii<Iline«s?, 
when  ho  discovered  their  deep  and  earnest  piety.  —  iiari  bchuiidt,  D«r 
Gattaafremi^  in  ZIT.  Jahihimaeit 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  SCHISM. 

Gkegory  XI.  liad  hardly  expired  when  Rome  burst 
March sr»  '^^^^  ^  furious  tumult.    A  Roman  Pope, 

at  least  an  Italian  Pope,  was  the  universal 
outczy*  The  Conclave  most  be  overawed ;  the  hateful 
domination  of  a  foreign,  a  French  Pontiff  most  be 
broken  up,  and  forever.  This  was  not  unforeseen. 
Before  his  death  Gr^oij  XI.  had  issued  a  BuU,^  con- 
ferzing  the  amplest  powers  on  the  Cardinals  to  choose, 
according  to  their  wisdom,  the  time  and  the  place  &r 
the  election.  It  manifestly  contemplated  their  retreat 
from  the  turbulent  streets  of  Rome  to  some  place  where 
their  deliberations  would  not  be  overborne,  and  the  pre- 
dominant French  interest  would  maintain  its  superiority. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  serious  and  not  ground- 
less apprehensions  that  the  fierce  Breton  and  Grascon 
hands,  at  the  coinniand  of  the  French  Cardinals,  might 
dictate  to  the  Conclave.  The  Roinans  not  only  armed 
their  civic  troops,  but  sent  to  Tivoli,  Yelletri,  and  the 
neighboring  cities ;  a  strong  force  was  mastered  to  keep 
coa-  foreigners  in  check.    Throughout  the  in* 

terval  between  the  luneial  uf  Giegoiy  aud 

1  TlM  Bull  in  B^nuU.  larS. 
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the  opening  of  the  Conclave,  the  Cardinals  were 

either  too  jealously  watched,  or  thought  it  imprudent 
to  altem[)t  flight.  Sixteen  Cardinals  were  present  at 
Rome,^  one  Spaniard,  eleven  French^  four  Italians.^ 
The  ordinary  measnres  were  taken  fi)r  open-  Apiar. 
ing  the  Conclave  in  the  palace  near  St  Peter's* 
Five  Komans,  two  ecclesiastics  and  thie^j  laymen,  and 
three  Frenchmen  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  and 
to  guard  the  Conclave.  The  Bishop  of  ^Tnrseillee 
tepresented  the  great  Chamberlain,  who  holds  the  su* 
preme  anthorify  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Popedom. 
The  Chamberlain  the  Archbishop  of  ^Vrles,  brother  of 
the  Cardmal  of  Limoges,  had  withdrawn  into  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  to  secure  his  own  person,  and  to  occupy 
that  important  fortreas. 

The  nine  solemn  dajs  ftdly  elapsed,  on  the  7th  of 
April  they  assenibl»jd  for  the  Conclave.  At  that  in- 
stant (inauspicious  omen  I)  a  terrible  Hash  of  lightning, 
followed  hy  a  stunning  peal  of  thunder,  struck  throu|^ 
ihe  hall,  burning  and  splitting  Mlbe  of  the  furniture. 
The  Hall  of  Conclave  was  crowded  by  a  fierce  rabble, 
who  refused  to  retire.  After  about  an  hour's  strife,  the 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  by  threats,  by  persuasion,  or  by 
entrea^,  had  expelled  all  but  about  forty  wild  men, 
armed  to  the  teeth.  These  ru£Bans  rudely  and  inso* 
kntly  searched  the  whole  building ;  they  looked  under 
tlie  beds,  they  examined  the  places  of  retreat.  Tiiey 

*  Seo  in  Sismondi,  R«^yiub.  Ttol.  vii.  p.  107  (or  in  Ciacconin<?i,  the  li-t  of 
the  Cardinal,  nn  !  their  titles.  Sismoudi  throughont  has  Ibllowed  I  houiaa 
de  Acerao.  But  perhajM  Acerno's  account  is  rather  suspidoas,  ah  his  ob- 
J«ci  WW  to  piove  the  legitimacy  of  the  ekcChnt  «f  Urtiaa  VL  TUt  ww 
■■ppoMd  to  dopend  on  the  doetioa  not  hsving  been  coiiipii]soi7;  Vat  Jf  on*' 
'Jiing  be  clear,  it  ie  that  the  nuilorify  would  boTO  pielhired  ft  Fkviujh  Pope* 
— Balnz.  in  Not  p.  1066. 

iOaini,IlQfeiioe,lliUuiL  St  Petal's.  , 
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would  satisfy  themselTes  whether  any  armed  men  were 
concealed,  whether  there  was  any  hole,  or  even  drain 
through  which  the  Gardinals  could  escape.  All  the 
time  they  shouted,  **  A  Roman  Pope !  we  will  have  a 
Bomau  l*ope  I "  Those  without  echoed  back  the  sav- 
age yeil.^  Before  long  appeared  two  ecclesiastics, 
itomu^  annonncing  themselyes  as  delated  hj  the 
commonalty  of  Rome ;  they  demanded  to 
s}>eak  with  the  Cardinals.  The  Cardinals  dared  not 
reiuse.  The  Humans  represented,  iu  iirm  but  not  dis- 
respectfol  language,  that  for  seventy  years  the  holy 
Soman  people  had  been  without  their  pastor,  the  so* 
preme  head  of  Christendom.  In  Rome  were  many 
noble  and  wise  ecclesiastics  equal  to  govern  tlie  Church : 
if  not  in  Rome,  there  were  such  men  in  Italy.  They 
intimated  that  so  great  was  the  fury  and  detennination 
of  the  people,  that  if  the  Conclave  diould  resist,  there 
might  be  a  general  massacre,  in  which  probably  they 
themselves,  assuredly  the  Cai'diiials,  would  perish.  The 
Cardinals  might  hear  from  every  quarter  around  them 
the  ciy,  A  Roman  Pope  I  if  not  a  Roman,  an  Ital- 
ian I"  The  Gardinals  replied,  ihat  such  aged  and 
reverend  men  must  know  the  rules  of  the  Conclave ; 
that  no  election  could  be  by  requisition,  favor,  fear,  or 
tumult,  but  by  the  interpositiou  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
To  reiterated  persuasions  and  menaces  they  only  said. 
We  are  in  your  power ;  you  may  kill  us,  but  we 
must  act  according  to  God's  ordinance.  To-morrow 
we  celebrate  the  Ma^  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 

^  TIm  aeeoanti  of  this  nmirlubte  tnuMction  are  pM-htpt  Ims  ooiitr»- 

dictory  than  at  first  appears.  Some  are  finom  crc-witnesscs,  or  from  pcr- 
pons  in  the  confidciK  of  one  or  other  of  the  Cardinal*.  That  in  the  secorul 
T.ife  of  Gregorv  XI.  (apud  Bahizium)  has  to  me  strong  internal  marks  of 
truth  in  its  minuteness  and  xrapbic  reality. 
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Ohoet ;  as  the  H0I7  Ohost  directs,  so  shall  we  do/' 

Somu  of  the  French  uttered  words  which  sounded  like 
defiance.  The  populace  cried,  If  ye  pei*sist  to  do 
despite  to  Christ,  if  we  have  not  a  Roman  Pope,  we 
will  hew  these  Cardinab  and  Frenchmen  in  pieces.'* 
At  length  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles  was  able  entirely  to 
clear  the  IkiIL  The  Curdinals  sut  down  to  a  plentiftil 
repast ;  tlie  doors  were  finally  closed.  But  ail  the  night 
through  they  heard  in  the  streets  the  unceasing  clamor, 
Roman  Pope,  a  Roman  Pope  I"  Towards  the 
morning  the  tnmult  became  more  fierce  and  dense. 
Siran^^e  men  hud  Lui.-t  iiiio  the  helfry  of  St.  Peter's; 
the  clanging  bells  tolled  as  if  all  Rome  was  on  fire. 

Within  the  Conclave  the  tumult,  if  less  loud  and 
damorouB,  was  hardly  less  general*  The  concision 
withont  and  terror  within  did  not  allay  the  angry  ri- 
,  valrv,  or  suspend  thai  subtle  play  of  policy  peculiar  to 
the  iorm  ot  election.  The  French  interest  was  divid- 
ed ;  witliin  this  circle  there  was  another  circle.  The 
smgle  diocese  of  Limoges,  favored  as  it  had  been  by 
more  than  one  Pope,  had  almost  strength  to  dictate  to 
the  Conclave  The  Limousins  put  forward  the  Cardi- 
nal de  St.  Eustache.  Against  these  the  leader  was  the 
Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva,  whose  fierce  and  haughty 
demeanor  and  sanguinary  acts  as  Legate  had  brought 
so  much  of  its  nnpopularity  on  the  administration  of 
Gregory  XI.  With  Rohert  were  the  four  Italians  and 
three  French  Cardinals.^  Rather  than  a  Limousin, 
Robert  would  even  consent  to  an  Italian.  They  on 
the  one  side,  the  Limousins  on  the  other,  had  met  se- 
cretly before  the  Conclave :  the  eight  had  sworn  not  on 

1  There  wore  five,  —  Limoges,  Aigrefeoilia,  Poiton,  MM^vth  Moaasterii 
(St.  MaxtiD  in  Tom*),  and  de  Y«nijr. 
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any  account  to  submit  to  die  dection  of  a  traitorous 
Limonsin.^ 

All  the  sleepless  night  the  Cardinals  might  hear  the 

din  at  the  gate,  the  yells  of  the  people,  the  tolling  of 
the  bells.  There  was  constant  passing  and  repassing 
from  each  other's  chambers,  intrigaes,  altercations^ 
manceavres,  proposals  advanced  and  rejected,  prom-* 
ises  of  support  given  and  withdrawn.  Many  names 
were  put  up.  Of  the  Romans  within  the  Conclave 
two  only  were  named,  the  old  Cardinal  of  St,  Peter's, 
the  Cardinal  Jacobo  Orsini.  The  Limousins  advanced 
in  torn  almost  every  one  of  their  £icti(m ;  no  one  bnl 
himself  thooght  of  Robert  of  Geneva. 

In  the  morning  the  disturbance  without  waxed  more 
terrible*  A  vain  attempt  was  made  to  address  the 
populace  by  the  three  Cardinal  Priors ;  they  were 
driven  from  the  windows  with  loud  derisive  shouts, 

A  Roman  I  A  Roman  I  For  now  the  alternative 
of  iin  Itall.iii  liad  been  abandoned;  a  Roman,  none 
but  a  Roman,  would  content  the  people.  The  mad- 
ness of  intoxication  was  added  to  the  madness  of  pop- 
ular iBuy.  The  rabble  had  bi^ken  open  the  Pope's 
cellar,  and  drunk  his  rich  wines.^  In  the  Conclave  the 
wildest  |)rojects  were  started.  The  Cartiinal  Orsini's 
was  to  dress  up  a  Minorite  Friar  (probably  a  Spiritual) 
in  the  Papal  robes,  to  show  him  to  the  people,  and  so 
for  themselves  to  etS&ci  their  escape  to  some  safe  placoi 
and  proceed  to  a  legitimate  election.  The  Cardinabi 
firom  honor  or  from  fear,  shrunk  from  this  trick. 

1  See  in  Raynaldus  the  statement  of  thft  Bishop  of  Ombsiio,  th«  oonfl'^ 

dential  friend  of  Robert  of  Geneva. 

'  "  Siti!)un(Ii  ft  eificntes,  volentes  bibere  de  bono  vino  Papali.  apernprunt 
cellanum  Duuiiui  i'apte,  in  quo  erant  vina  Grsecn,  Garaaria,  MalvoLiia,  et 
divou  alia  vin*  booA."  —  Thomas  de  Aosno.  apud  Hmtor.  iii 
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At  length  both  parties  seemed  to  concur.  Each 
claimed  credit  fi>r  first  advancing  the  name,  Anhbiahop 

which  most  afterwards  repudiated,  of  the**'*^ 
Archbishop  of  Bari,  a  man  of  repute  for  theologic 
and  legal  erudition,  an  Italian,  but  a  snbject  of  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  who  was  also  Countess  of  Proy* 
mice.  They  came  to  the  nomination.  The  Oardi-  ' 
nal  of  Florence  proposed  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's, 
The  Cardinal  of  Limoges  arose,  The  Cardinal  of  St. 
Peter's  is  too  old.  The  Cardinal  of  Florence  is  of  a 
city  at  war  with  the  Holy  See*  I  reject  the  Cardinal 
of  Milan  as  the  subject  of  the  Visconti,  the  most 
deadly  enemy  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinal  Orsini 
is  too  young,  and  we  must  not  yield  to  the  clamor 
of  the  Romans.  I  vote  for  Bartholomew  Prignani, 
Archbishop  of  BarL"^  All  was  acclamation;  Ondni 
alone  stood  oat:  he  aspired  to  be  the  Pope  of  the 


Lioiiians. 


But  it  was  too  late ;  the  mob  was  tiiundering  at  the 
gates,  menacing  death  to  the  Cardinnls,  if  they  had 
not  immediately  a  Roman  Pontiff.  The  ieeble  de* 
fences  sonnded  as  if  they  were  shattering  down;  the 
tramp  of  the  populace  was  almost  heard  within  tho 
Hall.  They  forced  or  persuaded  the  aged  Cardinal 
of  St.  Peter's  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  save  tlieir 
lives.  He  appeared  at  the  window,  hastily  attired  in 
what  ^ther  was  or  seemed  to  be  the  Papal  stole  and 
mitre.  There  was  a  jubilant  and  ti'iumphant  cry, 
ifc  have  a  Roman  Pope,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's. 
Long  live  Rome  I  long  live  St.  Peter  I  '*  The  popu- 
lace became  even  more  frantic  with  joy  than  before 

i  A  Niein  says,  Per  electiooem  nniibnaein  acilicet  u«mijia  «oram  dit- 
snpaute. '  ^IH  Scbssm.,  c  11. 
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with  wrath.  One  band  hastened  to  the  Cardinal's 
palace,  and,  according  to  the  strange  usage,  broke  in, 
threw  the  ftumitore  into  the  streets,  and  sacked  it  from 

top  tu  bottum.  Those  around  the  Hall  of  Conclave, 
aided  by  tlie  counivance  of  some  of  the  Cardinals'  ser- 
vants within,  or  by  more  violent  efforts  of  their  own^ 
bttXBt  in  in  all  qoarters.  The  supposed  Pope  was  snr- 
roonded  by  eager  adorers ;  they  were  at  his  feet ;  they 
pressed  his  swollen,  gouty  hands  till  he  shrieked  from 
pain,  uud  began  to  protest,  in  the  strongest  language, 
that  lie  was  not  the  Pope. 

The  indignation  of  ^e  populace  at  this  disappoint 
ment  was  aggravated  by  an  unlucky  confusion  of 
names.  The  Areliliishup  was  niistakm  for  John  of 
Bari,  of  the  bedchamber  of  the  late  Pope,  a  man  of 
harsh  manners  and  dissolute  life,  an  object  of  general 
hatred.^  Five  of  the  Cardinals,  Robert  of  Greneva, 
Acquasparta,  Viviers,  Poiton,  and  De  Vemy,  were 
seized  iu  their  attempt  to  sti  ul  uway,  and  driven 
back,  amid  contemptuous  huutings,  by  personal  vio- 
lence. Night  came  on  again ;  the  populace,  having 
pillaged  all  the  provisions  in  the  Conclave,  grew  weary 
of  their  own  excesses.  The  Cardinals  fled  on  all  sides. 
Four  left  the  city  ;  Or.-ini  and  St.  Eustache  escaped  to 
Vicovaro,  Robert  of  Geneva  to  Zagurolo,  St.  Angela 
to  Guardia;  six,  Limoges,  D^Aigrefeuille,  Poitou,  Viv* 
iers,  Brittany,  and  Marmoutiers,  to  the  Castle  of  St« 
Angelo ;  Florence,  MUan,  Montmayeur,  Olandeve,  and 
Luna,  to  their  own  strong  fortresses. 

The  Pope  lay  concealed  in  the  Vatican.    In  the 

1  "  Jo.  de  Rari  vnlpraritcr  nuncupatum,  CnlliiMim  sou  de  torru  T.ernovi- 
oensi  orieoduiiii  satb,  ut  £uua  erat,  superbum,  pafiter  et  lascivuin."  —  A 
IQfioi,e.U. 
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momiiig  the  five  Cardinals  in  Borne  assembled  round 
Um.    A  message  was  sent  to  the  Bannerets  siecoon 

of  Rome,  announcing  his  election.  The  six 
Cardinals  in  St.  An^  lu  were  summoned;  they  were 
lardly  persuaded  to  leave  their  place  of  security ;  but 
without  their  presence  the  Archbishop  would  not  d^ 
dare  his  assent  to  his  elevation.  The  Cardinal  of  Flor- 
ence, as  Dean,  presented  the  Pope  Elect  to  the  Sacred 
College,  and  discoursed  on  the  text,  Such  ought  he  to 
he,  an  undefiled  High  Priest."  The  Archbishop  beg^ 
a  long  harangue^  Fear  and  trembluig  have  Amiis. 
come  upon  me,  the  horror  of  great  darkness.^*  The 
Cardinal  of  Florence  cut  short  tliy  ill-tiuied  .seriiiuii, 
demanding  wiiether  lie  accepted  the  Pontificate.  The 
Archbishop  gave  his  assent ;  he  took  the  name  of  Ur- 
ban VI.  Te  Deum  was  intoned ;  he  was  lifted  to  the 
throne.  The  fugitives  returned  to  Bome.  Urban  YI. 
was  crowned  on  Easter  Day,  in  the  Church  ooronatioo. 
of  St  John  Lateran.  All  the  Cardinals  were  ^p'^'^- 
present  at  the  august  ceremony.  Tliey  announced  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.  to  their  brethren  who  had  re- 
mained in  Avignon.^  Urban  himself  addressed  the 
usual  encyclic  letters,  proclaiming  his  elevation,  to  all 
the  Prelates  in  Christendom. 

None  but  He  who  could  read  the  hearts  of  men 
could  determine  how  far  the  nomination  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari  was  free  and  uncontrolled  by  the  terrors 
of  the  I'aging  populace ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of 
Urban  VI.  by  all  the  Cardinals,  at  his  inauguration  in 
the  holy  office — their  assistance  at  his  coronation  with- 
out protest,  when  some  at  least  might  have  been  safe 
beyond  the  walls  of  Bome — their  acceptance  of  hoaors, 

^  See  in  KayDaldiu  the  letter  and  signatores. 
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as  by  the  Cardmals  of  Limoges,  Poitou,  and  Aigrefeo- 
iUe — the  homage  of  all^ — might  seem  to  annol  all 

possible  irregularity  in  the  electioii»  to  confirm  inefimr 
gably  the  legitiuuic  y  of  his  title. 

Not  many  days  had  passed,  when  the  Cardinals  be- 
gan to  look  with  dismay  and  bitter  rep^itanoe  on  their 
own  work*  *^In  Urban  VL/'  said  a  writer  of  these 
tunes'  (on  the  side  of  Urban  as  rightfnl  Pontiff),  was 
verifiL  1  the  proverb  —  None  is  so  insolent  as  a  low  hkhi 
Buddeuly  raised  to  power."  The  high-boni,  Imnaliiy, 
Inxnrious  Prelates,  both  French  and  Italian,  found  that 
they  had  set  orer  themselves  a  master  resolred  not  only 
to  redress  the  flagrant  and  inveterate  abuses  of  the 
College  and  of  the  Hierarchy,  but  also  to  force  on  liis 
reforms  in  the  most  hasty  and  insulting  way.  iie  did 
the  harshest  things  in  the  harshest  manner. 

The  Archbishop  of  Ban,  of  mean  birth,  had  risen 
chancterof  ^7  ^®  virtuos  of  a  monk.  He  was  studi- 
VtlnaTL  ^^^^  austere,  humble,^  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Bible,^  master  of  the  cauou  law,  rigid  in  his  iasts ;  he 

^  The  Cardinal  of  Amiens,  absent  as  Legate  in  Tu  cany,  came  to  Bomo 

to  do  homage  to  the  Pope.  —  Raynald.  sub  ann.    No.  XX. 

Thus  writes  St.  Catliorinc  of  Sienna,  a  resohitc  partisan  of  Pope  Fr>>j»n 
VI.:  "Quests  aunuuciaronu  a  noi  e  a  voi,  e  a  li  altri  signori  del  niondo, 
manifestando  per  opera  quelle  ch^  dicevauo  cou  parole :  cioe  facendoli  re- 
Terentia,  e  adonmdolo  comd  Chiiato  in  terra  e  ceronandolo  oon  tanta  aokiio 
vltkf  riikoe&do  di  novo  la  electione  con  grande  ooneordia,  a  lot  come  eommo 
PoateSce  chieseron  le  grazie  e  nsaroDle.  E  ee  non  ftuae  Tero  M  Papa 
XTrbano  fos««  Papa,  e  chc  1'  hare««ien>  eletto  ppr  paura,  non  ?arpht>pro  c^i 
d^pii  di  cterna  confusione;  che  le  oolonne  i><)ste  per  dilatare  la  fede  per 
timore  di  la  morte  corporale  voles^erun  dare  a  loro  e  a  ooi  luorte  etemale 
•  •  . .  e  non  earebbero  ein  idolatn,  adorando  per  Christo  in  terca,  quel  die 
mm  Ibaee.'*— Al     di  I^aneSa,  Epiet 

3  Theodore  k  Niem,  De  Schism.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

*  "Ante  Papatum  homo  humilis  et  devotos,  et  retrahens  manns  soas  ab 
omni  munero,  inimicus  et  persecutor  f^^noniarum,  relator  caritatis  et  jastl« 
tUe,  sed  uunis  suje  prudentia;  innitcrido  et  credens  adulatoril)U8,"  &c. 

4  In  persou  ha  was    brevis  staturie  «t  spissus,  coloris  iividi  sive  futici.'' 
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ime  hair-cloth  next  his  ddn*  His  time  was  divided 
between  study,  prayer,  and  business,  for  which  he  had 

great  aptitude.  From  the  poor  bishopric  of  Acheroiitia 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bari,  and 
had  presided  over  the  Papal  Chancery  in  Avignon. 
The  monk  broke  ont  at  once  on  his  elevation  in  the 
utmost  rudeness  and  rigor,  but  llie  hnmility  changed  to 
the  most  offensive  hauixhtiness.  Almost  his  fii*st  act 
was  a  public  rebuke  in  his  chapel  to  all  the  Bishops 
present  for  their  desertion  of  their  dioceses.  He  called 
them  perjured  traitors.^  The  Bishop  of  Pampelnna 
boldly  repeDed  the  charge ;  he  was  at  Rome,  he  said, 
on  the  affairs  of  his  sec.  In  the  full  Consistory  Urban 
preached  on  the  text  "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,"  and 
inveighed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  against  the 
wealth  and  Inxmy  of  the  Cardinals,  Their  volop* 
taoos  banquets  were  notorious  (Petraxch  had  declaimed 
against  them).  The  Pope  threatened  a  sumptuary  law, 
that  thev  should  have  but  one  dish  at  tlicir  table  :  it 
was  the  rule  of  his  own  Order.  He  was  determined  to 
extirpate  simony.  A  Cardinal  who  should  receive  pres- 
ents he  menaced  with  excommunication.  He  affiaeted 
to  despise  wealth.  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee !  ** 
he  said  to  a  collector  of  the  Papal  revenue.  He  dis- 
dained to  conceal  the  most  unpopular  schemes ;  he  de» 
dared  his  intention  not  to  leave  Rome.  To  the  petition 
of  the  Bannerets  of  Rome  for  a  promotion  of  Card!-* 
nals,  he  openly  avowed  his  design  to  make  so  large  a 
nomination  that  the  Italians  should  resume  their  as- 
cendency  over  the  Ultramontanes.    The  Cardinal  of 

—  A  Niem,  liv.  i.  ch.  I  Tie  often  befim  hia  papM^  made  k  Hiem  rud  tba 
^iblp  to  him  tiF.  he  fell  asleep. 
1   Me  prffiflent«,"  writes  u  A'xum,  c  UL 
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Geneva  turned  pale,  and  left  the  Consistory;  Urban 
declared  himself  detennmed  to  do  equal  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England.  The  French  Cardinals,  and  those  in  the  pay 
of  France,  heard  tliis  with  <xreat  indiiination.* 

The  manners  of  Urban  were  even  more  oflPensive 
than  his  acts.  Hold  yonr  tongne  I  "  You  have 
talked  long  enough  I "  were  his  common  phrases  to  his 
mitred  counsellors.  He  called  the  Cardinal  Orsini  a 
fool.  He  charge  d  tlie  Cardinal  of  St.  Marcellus  (of 
Amiens),  on  his  return  from  his  legation  in  Tuscany, 
with  having  robbed  the  treasures  of  the  Church.  The 
charge  was  not  less  instddng  for  its  justice.  The  Car- 
dinal of  Amiens,  instead  of  allaying  t  he  feuds  of  France 
and  England,  which  it  was  his  liolv  mission  to  allav, 
had  iuHamed  them  in  order  to  glut  his  own  insatiable 
avarice  bj  draining  the  wealth  of  both  countries  in  the 
Pope's  name.'  *^As  Archbishop  of  Ban,  you  lie,*' 
was  the  reply  of  the  high-bom  Frenchman.  On  one 
occasion  such  high  words  passed  with  the  Cardinal  of 
Limoges,  that  but  for  the  interposition  of  another  Car- 
dinal the  Pope  would  have  rushed  on  him,  and  there 
had  been  a  personal  conflict.' 

Such  were  among  the  stories  of  the  time*  Friends 

1  Rajnaldus,  Bub  ann. 

2  So  writes  Wft!^inghflm:  —  '*  Cam  Mepiiu  roissns  fni??!ct  a  Pap^  Gro^ 
no  priP(ieces=ore  suo,  ut  qiioquoinodo  pacem  inter  Anj^liit  et  Franciai  regna 
lirmaret,  et  ipse  incsstiiuiibiles  auri  et  argcuti  tiummat*,  pru  labors  sui  itii.erts 
jowi  Fftpn  de  atroqua  ngno  ccpis»et,  omiMO  vam  legatloais  officio  mm 
cnnnrtt  pad  iiroTlderB  ngnomni,  aed  poCiiu  eUboiavit^  nt  diatentionet  «l 
odia  continuarentar  inter  lagM  diutiaa,  et  dum  ipse  descenderot  taliter  sob 
iiinbr&  firnianJjE  concordifp,  rediretque  rmiltoticns  iiifccto  lU'^otio,  suo 
provideret  ubcrini  rsefando  marsupio  male  quxsita  pocunii'i  relevatft  de 
Ohmti  patrimonio,  utroque  regno  sophistic«  spoliato.*'  —  Walsinghanmi. 

ais. 

*  Bains.,  nota,  p.  1067. 
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and  foes  agree  in  attributmg  the  schism,  at  least  the 
immechate  schism,  to  the  impradent  zeal,  the  imperi- 
onsness,  the  tingoTemable  temper  of  Pope  Urban.^ 

The  Cardiiuils  among  themselves  talked  of  him  as 
mad;^  they  began  to  murmur  that  it  was  a  compal" 
sory,  therefore  invah'd,  election.^ 

The  French  Gigrdinals  were  now  at  wAjiagni:  ihej 
were  joined  by  the  Cardinal  of  Amiens,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  election,  but  who  was  burning  under  the 
insulting  words  of  tlie  Pope,  perhaps  not  too  eager  to 
render  an  account  of  his  legation.  Tlie  Pope  retired 
to  TivoU;  he  summoned  the  Cardinals  to  that  city* 
They  answered  that  they  had  gone  to  lai^  expenses  in 
laying  in  provision.^  and  making  preparations  for  their 
residence  in  Anagni ;  they  had  no  means  to  supply  a 
second  sojourn  in  Tivoli.  The  Pope,  with  his  four 
Italian  Cardinals,  passed  two  important  acts  as  Sovei^ 
eign  Pontiff.  He  confirmed  the  election  of  Wences- 
laus,  son  of  Charles  IV.,  tu  the  Empire;  he  complettMl 
the  treaty  with  Florence  by  which  the  Hepublic  paid  a 

1 "  Talis  ftiit  Doininu''  nostcr  post  mrnnationem  suam  a«por  et  rigorosuSf 
nescitur  tameoi  utrum  ex  diving  voiuuutc,  quuiu  certe  ante  creatioueiu 
mum  fberit  mnltam  huniilis,  amihili<t  et  benignus.**  —  A  Niem*  Catherine 
«f  Sieniui  remoiutnitee  ivith  tfae  Pope  on  liis  bnnts  of  peaaioa:  —  **Uiti« 
p-.ita  UD  poco,  per  l*eiiiore  di  Christo  crodflsBO  qodli  movimenti  subiti  — 
date  il  volto  a  naturacome  Dio  v'ha  dato  il  core  fn^nde  nattiruliiKntc.'* 
These  sudden  passions  were  to  him  vituperio  e  daoao  de  1*  anime.  — J^pist* 
xix.    Compare  th<*  following  Kpistle. 

2  This  account  of  Thouius  <li  Accmo,  Bishop  of  Luceria,  is  as  it  were  the 
ofieial  statement  of  Urbaa's  party,  which  aceompanied  the  letter  to  fbe 
King  oT  Castfle. 

*  Thomas  di  Acenio  trives  six  causes  for  the  alienation  of  the  Cardlnalsi 
I.  T!je  sumpfuiir}' limitation  of  their  nitala.  II.  The  prohibition  of  simony 
of  all  kind'?  under  pain  of  exconi'nnnicatioti :  this  included  the  Cardinals. 
111.  ili^  projected  promotion  of  (  ardiuals.  IV.  The  detennination  to  re- 
main at  Rome.  Y.  His  insulting  demeanor  and  language  to  the  Cardi- 
Mlb  YL  Hie  nibaal  to  go  to  .Aaagni,  and  hii  snniiBOiis  to  TivolL 
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large  mm  to  the  See  of  Rome.  The  amount  was 
70,000  florins  in  the  course  of  the  year,  180,000  in  four 
yeaiB,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war*  Xhey  were  reheved 
from  ecclesiastical  censures,  under  which  this  enlight- 
ened Republic,  tliough  Italian,  trcinl>led,  even  from  a 
Pope  of  doiiltttui  title.  Their  awe  showed  perhaps  the 
weakness  and  dissensions  in  Florence  rather  than  the 
Papal  pawer. 

The  Cardinals  at  Anagni  sent  a  summons  to  their 
July  20.  brethren  inviting  them  to  sluire  in  their  coun- 
sels concerning  the  compulsory  election  of  the  successor 
to  Gr^ry  XI.  Already  the  opinions  of  great  legists 
had  been  taken;  some  of  them,  that  of  the  famous 
Baldns,^  may  still  be  read.  He  was  in  favor  of  the 
validity  of  the  election. 

But  jxravG  leo-al  arfrinnents  and  ecclesiastical  lomc 
were  not  to  decide  a  contest  which  had  stirred  so 
deeply  the  passions  and  interests  of  two  great  Actions. 
France  and  Italy  were  at  strife  for  the  Popedom.  The 
Ultramontane  Cardinals  would  not  tamelv  abandon  a 
po^ver  which  had  given  them  rank,  wealth,  luxnry,  vir- 
tually the  spiritual  supremacy  of  tlie  world,  for  seventy 
years.  Italy,  Rome,  would  not  forego  the  golden  op* 
portunltj  of  resuming  the  long-lost  authority.  On  the 
9th  August  the  Cardinals  at  Anagni  publicly  declared, 
Declaration  till  v  announced  in  encyclic  letters  addressed 
»t  Anagni.  to  the  tkithtul  iu  ail  Christendom,  that  the 
election  of  Urban  YI.  was  carried  by  force  and  the 
fear  of  death ;  that  through  the  same  force  and  fear  he 
had  been  inangnrated,  enthroned,  and  crowned ;  that 
he  was  an  apostate,  an  accursed  Antichrist.  They  pro- 

^  Opera  Baldi,  vd.  vi.,  and  naninaijly  In  Bignialdiis,  sub  ma.  1788,  9. 
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noonced  him  a  tyrannical  usurper  of  the  Popedom,  a 
wolf  tliat  had  stolen  into  the  fold.  They  called  upon 
him  to  descend  at  once  from  the  throne  which  he  occu- 
pied without  canonical  title;  if  repentant,  he  might 
hud  mercy ;  if  he  persisted,  he  would  provoke  the  in- 
dignation of  God,  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  SU 
Paul,  and  all  the  Saints,  for  his  violation  of  the  Spouse 
of  Christ,  the  common  Mother  of  the  Faithful.^  It  was 
signed  by  thirteen  Cartlinals.  llir  more  pious  and  de- 
vout were  shocked  at  this  avowal  of  cowardice ;  Car- 
dinals who  would  not  be  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  of  spiritual  freedom  condemned  themselves. 

But  letters  and  appeals  to  tlie  judgment  of  the  world, 
and  awtul  maledictions,  were  not  their  only  resources. 
The  tierce  Breton  bands  were  used  to  march  and  to  be 
indulged  in  their  worst  excesses  under  the  banner  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Geneva.  As  Uitramontanists  it  was 
their  interest,  their  inclination,  to  espouse  the  Ultra- 
montane  cause.  They  arrayed  themselves  to  advance 
and  jt)in  the  Cardinals  at  Anagni.  The  Romans  rose 
to  oppose  them  ;  a  light  took  place  near  the  Ponte  Sa^ 
lario,  three  hundred  Romans  lay- dead  on  the  field. 

Urban  VI.  was  as  blind  to  cautious  temporal  as  to 
cautious  ecclesiastical  policy.  Every  act  of  i^^dint 
the  Po[)e  raise<l  him  up  new  enemies.  Joan-  trbiiu  vi. 
na.  Queen  of  Naples,  had  hailed  the  elevation  of  her 
subject  the  Archbishop  of  Bari.  Naples  had  been  brill- 
iant! y  illuminated.  Shiploads  of  fimit  and  wines,  and 
the  more  solid  gift  of  20,000  florins,  had  been  her  obla- 
tions to  the  Pope.  Her  husband,  Otho  of  Bnmswick, 
had  gone  to  Rome  to  pay  his  personal  homage.  His 
object  was  to  determine  in  his  own  favor  the  succession 

1  DocnoMiit  in  BajoalduA,  and  in  th*  Q«noiiiaos. 
vou  vn.  10 
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to  the  i*ealm.  The  reception  of  Otho  was  cold  and 
repiilaive ;  he  returned  in  disgust.^  The  Queen  eageriy 
listened  to  snspicions,  skilfully  awakened,  that  Urban 

meditated  the  resumption  of  the  fief  of  Naples,  and  its 
grant  to  tlie  rival  Mouse  of  Huiigarj.  She  became  the 
sworn  ally  of  tlie  Cardinals  at  Anagui.  Honorato  Gae- 
tani,  Count  of  Fondi,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  barons 
of  the  land,  demanded  of  the  Pontiff  20,000  florins 
advanced  on  loan  to  Gregory  XI.  Urban  not  only- 
rejected  the  claim,  declariiii:  it  a  personal  debt  of  the 
late  Pope,  not  ot  the  Holy  See,  he  also  deprived  Grae> 
tani  of  his  fief,  and  granted  it  to  his  mortal  enemy,  the 
Count  San  Severino.  Oaetani  began  immediately  to 
seize  the  adjacent  castles  in  Campania,  and  invited  th^ 
Cardinals  to  his  stron<^h(>ld  at  Fondi.  The  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  Chamberlain  of  the  late  Pope,  leaving  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  under  the  guard  of  a  commander 
who  long  refused  all  orders  from  Pope  Urban,  brought 
to  Anagni  the  jewels  and  ornaments  of  the  Papacy, 
"which  had  been  carried  for  security  to  St.  Angelo. 
The  Prefect  of  the  city,  De  Vico,  Lord  of  Yiterbo, 
had  been  won  over  by  the  Caixlinal  of  Amiens. 

The  four  Italian  Cardinals  still  adhered  to  Pope  Ur- 
ban. They  labored  hard  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
flicting parties.  Coulerenccs  were  held  at  Zatxarola 
Aug.  20.  and  other  places ;  when  the  French  Cardinals 
had  retired  to  Fondi,  the  Italians  took  up  their  quarters 
at  Subiaco.  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's,  worn  out 
with  age  and  trouble,  withdrew  to  Rome,  and  Booa, 
after  died.  He  IlIl  a  testamentary  document  declaring 
the  validity  of  the  election  of  Urban.    The  French. 

1 A  Ntem,  L  c  tL  Compm  letters  of  Cetheiine  of  Siemw  to  tiie  Queea 
of  Naples. 
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Cardinals  had  declared  the  dection  void;  they  were 
debating  the  next  step*    Some  suggested  the  appoint^ 

ment  of  a  (oa  ljuTur.  They  were  now  sure  of  the 
support  of  the  King  of  FrauceY  who  would  not  easily 
annnender  his  influence  over  a  Pope  at  Avignon,  and  of 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  estranged  by  the  pride  of  Urban, 
and  secretly  sthnnlated  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini^  who 
had  not  forgiven  his  own  loss  ut  the  tiara.  Yet  even 
now  they  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  creation  of  an 
Antipope.  Urban  precipitated  and  made  inevitable 
this  disastrous  event.  He  was  now  alone ;  ^  the  Cardn 
nal  of  St  Peter^s  was  dead ;  Florence,  Milan,  and  the 
Orsini  stood  alool ;  they  seemed  only  to  wait  tu  be 
thrown  ofY  hy  Urban,  to  join  the  adverse  ^tion.  Ur- 
ban at  ti»t  declared  his  iutention  to  create  nine  Cardi- 
*  sals;  he  proceeded  at  once,  and  without  warning,  to 
mate  twenty-six.^  By  this  step  the  EVench  and  Ital- 
ian Cardinals  tofjetlier  were  now  but  an  insignificant 
niiHuriiv.  They  were  instantly  one.  All  must  be 
risked,  or  all  lost. 

On  September  20,  at  Fondi,  Robert  of  Geneva  waa 
dected  Pope  in  the  presisnce  of  all  the  Car^  uuatuot 
dinals  (except  St.  Peter's)  who  had  chosen,  J^piJiJJ' 
inan<Tnrated,  enthroned,  and  for  a  time  obeyed 
Urban  VI.   The  Italians  refused  to  give  their  suffrages, 
but  entered  no  protest.    They  retired  into  their  castles^ 
and  remained  aloof  from  the  schism.    Orsini  died  be- 
fore loner  at  Tairliacozzo.    The  qualitica.tions  which, 
accoriliiii^  to  his  partial  biographer,  recommended  the 
Caniinal  of  Geneva,  were  rather  tho<e  of  a  successor  to 
John  Hawkwood  or  to  a  Duke  of  Milan,  than  of  the 

'  Like  a  sparrow  on  the  house-top.  — A  KitHI,  i.  xi* 
*  Some  auUiorities  give  twenty-miie. 
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Apostles.  Extraordinary  activity  of  body  and  endur- 
ance of  &tigne,  courage  which  would  hazard  his  Ufe  to 
pat  down  the  intrusive  Pope,  sagacity  and  experience  in 
the  temporal  aflaiTB  of  the  Church ;  high  birth,  through 

which  ho  was  ullii  d  with  most  of  the  royal  and  princely 
houses  of  Europe ;  of  austerity,  devotion,  k*arning,  ho- 
liness, charity,  not  a  word.^  Ho  took  the  name  of 
Clement  VII. :  the  Italians  bitterly  taunted  the  mock- 
ery of  this  name,  assumed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Breton 
Free  Coiiipanies  —  by  the  author,  it  was  believed,  of 
the  massacre  at  Cesena.^ 

So  began  the  Schism  which  divided  Western  Chris- 
Bebkm.  tcudom  for  thirty-eight  years.  Italy,  except- 
m-Mia  kingdom  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  adhered 

to  her  native  Pontiff;  Germany  and  Bohemia  to  the 
Pontiff  who  had  recognized  King  Wenceslaus  as  Em- 
peror; £ngUuid  to  the  Pontiff  hostile  to  France;^ 
Hungary  to  the  Pontiff  who  might  support  her  preten- 
sions to  Naples ;  Poland  and  the  Northern  kingdoms, 
with  Portugal,  espoused  the  same  cause.  France  at 
first  stood  almost  alone  in  support  of  her  subject,  of  a 
Pope  at  Avignon  instead  of  at  Rome*  Scotland  only 
was  with  Clement,  because  England  was  with  Urban. 

^  Vit.  I.  apud  Balaziam.  A  Niera  agrees,  and  adds:  " Undo  potest  elid, 
quod  ilia  elpctio  a  Spiritn  Sancto  et  puns  consdentiH  nou  procei^it."  — 
Read  rathcrinc  of  Sitiina's  K  tter  to  tlic  Ccnint  of  Fondi.  Epiat.  cxciv. 
aooUier  hint  of  the  furious  passion  of  Urban  VI. 

*  Collollns  Pl«riu8,  apud  Raynald.  No.  Ivi. 

*  Selden,  in  hb  Table  Talk,  aaya:  "  There  was  onoe,  I  am  anret  a  Pariia- 
meataiy  Pope.   Pope  Urban  was  made  Pope  in  England  by  Act  of  Parfii- 

ment,  against  Popo  Clement:  the  Act  is  not  in  the  Book  of  Statute*,  eif?M'r 
Venule  hf  that  compiled  the  book  would  not  have  th*'  name  ot"  the  I'l^ia 
Uu-re,  or  elr«e  he  would  not  let  it  appear  thai  Lhey  meddled  with  any  i^uch 
thing;  but  it  ia  upon  the  Rotla." —Artie.  "Pope."  Compare  Wabiiig^ 
liam.  Ambaeeadore  Ibr  both  were  in  Englaad.  "Domino  Deo  fiivenle 
ffepnU  annt  apottatid,  admisBi  Papalaa.**  --p.  SU. 
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So  Flanders  waa  with  Urban  became  SVance  was  with 
Clement.^   The  Qncommon  abilities  of  Peter  dt  Lnnai 

the  Spanish  Cardinal  (afterwards  better  known  under 
a  higher  title),  detached  successively  the  Spanish  king- 
doQ^  Castile,  Anagon,  and  Navarre,  firom  allegiance 
to  Pope  Urban. 

1  £bciiidc  quanto  plus  divtsi  principes  )atrono8  8ibi  dilectos  grato  vene- 
nbintnr  aspectu,  ia  eit  plus  excittwliat  raperbU  et  pertinaeU  dominaadi, 
dmn  onm  AlemMmiam,  Haogmmm,  Angliun  et  HiBpaaiam,  nU  gnbditi* 
Mnerrt,  Alter  in  GuIIite  dulcissimo  einu  foveretur,  ditazetor, et  ^us  daAn* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TH£  aiVAL  POPES. 

Neither  of  these  Popes  were  men  whom  religious 
enthusiasm  could  raise  into  nn  idol  ;  they  were  men 
rather  fipom  whom  proibmid  derodonal  feeling  coold 
not  but  tarn  awaj  abashed  and  confused.    If  the  hard 

and  arrotrant  demeanor  of  Ui'ban  iiilirht  be  excused 
when  displayed  only  to  the  insolent  and  overbearing 
French  Cardinals,  or  even  justified  as  the  severity  of 
a  Reformer  of  the  Church,  his  subseqaent  acts  of  most 
revolting  cruelty  to  his  own  partisans  showed  a  type 
of  that  craft,  treachery,  and  ntter  inhumanity  which 
were  hereafter  to  attaint  the  bad  Itnh'an  Popes.  He 
might  seem  almost  to  confirm  the  charge  of  madness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  praise  of  Clement  was 
that  he  was  a  sagacious  and  experienced  politician,  a 
valiant  Captain  of  a  Free  Company. 

The  French  Cardinals,  the  Kin^j;  of  France,  all  par- 
G«nend  ^^^^  timcs  spoke  ioudly  of  an  (Ecumenic 
GoandL  Couucil.  But  who  was  to  summon  that 
Council?  how  was  it  to  be  composed?  under  whose 
auspices  was  it  to  sit,  so  that  Christendom  misrht  have 
faith  in  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  its  determinations? 
So  long  as  the  sole  question  was  the  validity  of  Urban 's 
election,  the  Cardinals  declared  for  a  Council ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  Antipope  been  chosen,  and  the  rival 
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claims  must  be  disputed  before  this  uncertain  yet  an* 
thoritative  tribnnal,  than  the  Cardinals  became  averse 
to  the  measure,  and  started  all  possible  difficulties.  As 

Clement's  party  drew  back,  the  Urbaiiists  took  up  the 
cry,  and  clamorously  detied  their  antiigonists  to  meet 
them  before  an  ecclesiastical  Senate  of  Christendom. 

The  rival  Popes  had  iirst  recourse  to  their  spiritual 
arms.  Urban  at  the  close  of  the  year  issued  a  long 
Brief,  declaring  four  especially  of  the  French  Cardinals, 
among  them  the  An  hbishoj)  of  Aries,  who  had  carried 
off  the  Papal  crown  and  jewels,  the  Count  ^^^^ 
of  Fondi,  and  many  other  of  the  Romagnese 
and  Campanian  nobles,  guilty  of  heresy,  schism,  trear 
son,  and  apostasy.  All  were  excommunicated ;  the 
Cardinals  deposed  ;  the  noMos  were  degnuled  from  their 
haughty  order,  their  estates  confiscated;  all  who  had 
•worn  fealty  to  them  were  released  from  their  oaths: 
tlie  usurping  Pope  was  denominated  Antichrist 

Clement  VII.  was  not  less  authoritative  or  male- 
dictory in  his  denunciations.  The  Roin  ni  or  element. 
Pope  was  called  upon  to  lay  down  his  ill-gotten  power. 
He  too  was  a'h  Antichrist,  as  opposing  the  College  of 
Cardinals  in  their  full  right  of  electing  a  Pontiff,  uih 
awed  by  popular  clamor  or  fear  of  death.  From  Fondi 
Clement  went  to  xsaples.  Nothing  couhl  equal  the 
magnihcence  of  his  reception.  The  Queen,  her  huft- 
band  Otho  of  Brunswick,  many  of  the  nobles  and  great 
•cclesiastica  kissed  his  feet. 

But  Urban  in  his  first  creation  of  twenty-six  Cardi- 
nals in  one  day  ^  ha<l  inclucletl  u\:\nv  Neapolitans  of  the 
highest  families  and  dignities  in  the  kingdom,  and  had 
thus  secured  himself  a  strong  interest.    He  had  de- 
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graded  Bernard  di  Montoro,  the  Archbishop  of  Naples, 
and  appointed  Bozzato,  a  man  of  influence  and  power- 
ful connections  in  the  citj.  The  people  had  been 
somewhat  jealoosly  excluded  from  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle of  pop.  Clement's  rcH^eption  ;  they  rose  in  their 
resentment ;  they  declared  that  they  would  not  dessert 
a  Neapolitan  for  a  foreign  Pope.^  Urban*s  Archbishop 
set  himself  at  their  head.  The  Queen  with  great 
viigiitQf     difficulty  subdued  the  insurrection.  Clem- 

Cleim-iit  from  "  ,  i    /»       i  •  r>  i 

NHpies.  ent  was  so  alarmed  tor  his  own  satety  that 
he  £ied  rapidly  to  Fondi :  and,  not  daring  to  rest  there, 
embarked  in  all  speed  for  Provence.  He  landed  at 
Marseilles ;  and  from  that  time,  became  the  Pope  of 
Avignon  and  France. 

Urban*8  great  difficulty  was  the  disorder  and  pov- 
erty of  his  finances.  The  usual  wealth  wliich  flowed 
to  the  Papal  Court  was  interrupted  by  the  confusion  of 
the  times«  The  Papal  estates  were  wasted  hj  wart 
occupied  by  his  enemies,  or  by  independoit  pnnoes. 
Not  only  did  he  seize  to  his  own  use  the  revenues  of 
all  vacant  benefices,  and  sell  to  the  citizens  of  Rome 
property  and  riglits  of  the  churches  and  monasteries 
(from  this  traffic  he  got  40,000  florins);  not  only 
did  he  barter  away  the  treasures  of  the  churches,  the 
gold  and  silver  statues,  crosses,  images  of  saints,  and 
all  the  splendid  furniture  ;  lie  had  recourse  to  the  ex- 
traordinary measure  of  issuing  a  commission  to  two  of 
A.p.  1380.  his  new  Cardinals  to  sell,  impawn,  and  alien- 
or diimii.  ate  the  estates  and  property  of  the  Church, 
even  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishops,  Beneficed 
Clergy,  or  Monasteries.^  Thus  having  hardly  collected 

^  GiaDsone,  xxiii.  4. 

tMnntoii,  Anii.8iibiiiii.lS80.  Uiban  i^inted  Covno  Ctantfll,  Ghvi- 
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saffident  funds,  the  Pope  hired  the  services  of  Alberic 
Barbiano,  Captain  of  one  of  the  Free  Companies,  and 

prepared  for  open  war.  The  Roiuuiis  undertook  the 
siege  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelu,  wiiich  still  held  out 
for  the  Cardinals  and  continued  to  bombard  tlie  city. 
It  was  at  length  taken,  but  the  Romans,  instead  of  soi^ 
rendering  it  to  the  Pope,  razed  the  fi>rtre88,  so  long 
hostile  tu  tlicir  liberties,  nearly  to  the  ground.  The 
Humans,  if  they  loved  not  the  Pope,  had  the  most 
cordial  detestation  of  the  French.  The  Pope's  coor- 
tiers  of  ultramontane  birth  or  opinions,  all  indeed  ez« 
ce|)t  a  few  Germans  and  English,  were  insulted,  robbed, 
treated  with  every  contumely.  "  I  have  seen,"  writes 
one  present,  **  Roman  matron>,  to  excite  the  mob 
against  them,  spit  in  the  faces  of  the  courtiers*'*  ^  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  Pope  Urban  could  announce 
to  Christendom  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Gascon 
and  Bi  t  ton  bands  by  Alberic  Barbiano,  the  capture  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  flight  of  the  Antipope,  the  submij^ion 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples,^ 

Pope  Urban  and  Queen  Joanna  were  equally  insin- 
cere:  the  Queen  in  her  submission,  the  Pope 
in  his  acceptance  of  it.    Joanna  had  been  the  childless 

cdlor  of  Gipaa,  hi»  Nondo  in  Eagland.  AH  oth«r  coimntotem  mm  aa- 
Bidltd.  He  was  to  oolloct  "omnes  et  stogulos  fructiu,  ndditnt  9lt  ptO* 
ventut  beneflciorum  ecclcsiaflticorum  dicti  regni  vacantiuin,  per  no*  sea 

Aflirsi  ftuctorifate  colIatKrum  et  conforendorum  in  nntca,  ccn<'ns  qn<»qua 
aTiMii<><:.  et  alia  omnia  et  singula  res  et  bona  nobis  ct  camcrn:  pra>dict£0 
quacunque  rutione  vel  caua&  debita."  He  apecifiea  Pet«r'»  Fence. — MA., 
B.  M.,  Aug.  27, 1S70.  Hm  Aitlibnliop  of  Tork  it  Mderad  to  M^ncator  ill 
fOodtoftdlitreBtoof  Rolwrt,**tlMtMnof  iniqnity.**  M«reli  14,  ISSL  AH 
sums,  '^ratione  coinmuniuni  wnritionim (the  ordinaiy  phrase)  on  tha 
translation  of  William  (Cotirtcnay),  Bishop  of  I.nTulan,  to  Um  AvehbillM^ 
lie  of  Canterbury,  to  he  «c-nt  («>  Home.    Nov.  3» 

1  CMriale^,  Theodoric  k  Nii-in,  i.  14. 

*  Apud  Kaynald.  137d,  a.  xxx'u 
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wife  of  four  huftbuTi  ls ;  the  heir  to  the  reaUn  of  Naples 
by  both  lines  was  Charles  of  Durazzo,  nephew  of  the 
King  of  Hungary.  The  King  of  Hungary  still  cliep- 
ishe<l  tlie  deep  purpose  of  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
Ills  brother.  Charles  of  Durazzo  had  been  already  in- 
vited  during  the  hostilities  of  the  Pope  with  Joanna 
not  to  wait  the  tardy  succession,  but  to  seize  at  once 
the  crown  of  Naples. 

All  the  passions  least  becoming  a  pontiff  combined 
to  iuHuence  Urban  VI.,  ]»ulicy,  vengeance,  lamily  am- 
bition, interest,  pride ;  policy,  for  he  could  not  depend 
on  the  hollow  friendship  of  Joanna;  yengeancet  for 
without  Joanna's  aid  and  instigation  the  Cardinals  at 
Fondi  had  not  dared  to  elect  the  An ti pope ;  family  am- 
bition, for  the  nepotism  ut"  Urban,  like  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors, was  not  content  witli  benefices  and  cardinalates» 
it  soared  to  principalities.  One  of  his  nephews,  Fran- 
ds  PngnanOf  had  been  among  the  new  Cardinals;  an-* 
other,  Butillo  Prignano,  he  aspired  to  invest  in  the 
princeduiii  of  Capua,  Amalfi,  and  other  wealthy  fiefe. 
Interest  and  pride  urged  the  advantage  of  a  King  of 
Naples,  indebted  to  him  for  his  crown,  over  whose 
power  and  treasures  he  might  mle,  as  he  afl^rwardi 
endeayored  to  rule,  with  the  almost  undisputed  despot- 
ism of  a  l^iotectoratc.^ 

Charles  of  Durazzo  came  to  liume ;  he  was  invested 
ciuirips  of  by  the  Pope  in  the  Sovereignty  of  Naples,  as 
Jmuim*  forfeited  to  its  liege  lord  the  Pontiff  by  the 
iniquities  of  Queen  Joanna :  he  was  crowned  by  the 
hand  of  the  Pope. 

^  According  to  Gobelinas  Per^aa,  Urban  bad  adherent*  ia  Xaple?*.  Tli  ^ 
paitfM  met  In  strifb  in  the  streeto:  '^Ylrat  Papa  di  Komal  "    '  Vn  at 
di  Fnndist  **  —  Apod  Meibomium,  i.  p.  297. 
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Joanna  was  hardlj  leas  undisguised  in  her  hostility 
Id  Pope  Urban.  In  evil  hour  for  herself,  in  worse  for 
Isiiples,  she  determined  to  adopt  as  her  heir  Louis  of 
Anjou,  nepiiuw  of  the  King  of  France,  thus  again 
inflicting  on  her  nnhappj  realm  all  the  miseries  of  a 
French  invasion.  The  French  Pope  hastened  to  invest 
the  French  Prince  in  the  rights  which,  as  Pope,  he 
claimed  with  the  same  title  as  his  rival  in  Rome. 

Charles  of  Duraasa^  was  first  in  the  tield.  The  un- 
popularity of  Joanna  with  her  subjects  was  heightened 
hy  theur  hatred  of  the  French,  and  the  long  tradition 
of  their  tyranny.  The  churchmen  were  for  Pope  Ur- 
ban ;  tlieir  inch'nation  had  been  .skilfully  increased  hy 
the  distributiijn  ot  beneiices  and  dignities.  The  Hun- 
garian and  Papal  forces  met  scarcely  any  resistance. 
Treacherous  Naples  opened  its  gates*  Otho  JiOyifli 
ef  Brunswick,  the  husband  of  Joanna,  hastily  sum* 
moned  from  Germany,  was  betrayed  by  his  own  bra- 
very into  tlie  power  of  his  enemies :  Joanna  was  be- 
sieged in  tlie  Gastel-Nnovo.  She  looked  inA«f.28w 
vain  for  the  Provencal  fleets  and  the  French  armament, 
Ftoiine  compelled  her  to  capitulate ;  she  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  a  castle  in  the  Banilicata.  Tiie  inexorable  Kiiii^ 
ol  Hungary  demanded  the  death  of  the  murderess, 
though  acquitted  of  the  crime  by  one  Pope,  and  in 
dose  alliance  with  successive  Popes.  Pope  Urban  was 
silent;  the  unhappy  daughter  of  a  line  of  kings  was 
put  to  death,  either  >trangled  while  at  her  May 22,  lasa. 
prayers,^  or  smothered,  according  to  another  account, 
under  a  pillow  of  feathers.   Thus  died  Joanna  II.  of 

lAHkmaayi:  **Ciim  qtifldnm  di«  trmtit,  fU  ftriur,  aedens  ante  altare 
ff>nu  flexo,  de  maadito  ipiiiu  C«roli,  par  quteiff  MtelUfeet  nuigafioa  Aw- 
m  trangiilaU.'* 
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Naples,  leaving  her  &me  an  historic  problem.  To  some 
she  was  a  monster  of  lost  and  croeltj,  the  assassin  of 

her  husband ;  to  othei^  a  wise,  even  a  most  religions 
princess,  who  governed  her  kliisr<lom  during  })eace  with 
£rm  and  impartial  rule,  promulgated  excellent  laws, 
established  the  most  equitable  tribunals.  Her  repeated 
marriages  were  only  from  the  patriotic  desire  of  beaiv 
ing  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  her  fathers.^ 

Louis  of  Atijou,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  crowned 
y  ^ , lung  ol  .Naples  by  Clement  VII.  But  Clem- 
Aujou.  ^j^^^  prodi^  of  ail  which  might  embarrass 
the  hostile  Pope^  not  only  as  liege  lord  granted  away 
Naples,  he  created  for  his  French  ally  a  new  kingdom, 
tliiit  ot  Adiia.  It  comprised  all  the  Pajjal  territories, 
the  March  of  Ancona,  Romagna,  the  Duchy  of  Spo- 
leto,  Massa  Trabaria,  the  cities  of  Bologna,  Ferrara* 
Ravenna,  Femgia,  Todi,  the  whole  region  except  the 
City  of  Rome,  with  her  domain,  the  Patrimony  of  St 
Peter  in  Tuscany,  tlic  Maritima,  and  Sabina.  These 
were  reserved  for  the  Pope  and  his  successors.^ 

The  Provencal  Heet  of  Louis  ^Provence  received 
him  at  once  as  her  lord)  was  too  late  to  rescne  the 
Queen.  His  powerfiil  land  army  encountered  no 
sistancc  till  it  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  kiuirdom.* 
Among  the  followers  ot'  Luuis  was  Robert,  Count  of 
Geneva,  the  brother  of  Pope  Clement,  Many  of  the 
highest  Neapolitan  nobles,  die  great  Constable  Thomas 
di  San  Severino,  the  Tricarici,  the  Counts  of  ConW> 
sano,  Caserta,  St.  Agata,  Altanella,  fell  off  from  Charies, 
and  joined  the  invading  ranks.    Louis  had  passed  Ben* 

^  Compare  Giannone  on  the  character  of  Joanna. 

8  Leibnitz,  Cod.  fur.  Genl.  i.  206,  quoted  by  Muratori,  Ann,,  subann.  13^2. 
<  The  anny  of  Louis  is  stat^id  at  40,000,  45,000,  evea  00,000  mflO.  —  liotd 
of  Mansi,  in  Bayaald.,    o.  1082. 
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evento  and  occupied  Caserta;  Charles  stood  on  the  de* 
fensive. 

The  embarrassment  of  Charles  was  increased  by 
tidings  that  the  Pope  was  marching  towards  aj^.  im 
Naples :  ^  he  mistrusted  his  friend  ahnost  as  much  as 
his  enemy.  He  hastened  to  meet  Urban  at  Capna, 
from  thence,  by  Aversa,*  conducted  him  to  Naples, 
iiiidcr  the  cover  of  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety.  He 
would  not  permit  the  Pope  to  take  up  his  resulence  in 
the  archiepiscopal  palace;  he  escorted  him,  under  a 
strong  guard  of  honor,  to  the  Gastel-Nuovo.  Hor.isBS. 
Charles  had  eluded  the  condition  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throni,  t\i<i  erection  of  the  principality  of  Capua  for 
Butillo,  the  Pope's  nephew.  Urban  seized  the  oppop- 
tonity  of  bis  distress  to  demand,  not  only  Capua,  with 
its  adjacent  towns,  Gagnazzo  and  Camta,  but  also  the 
Duchy  of  Amalfi,  Nocera,  and  other  towns  and  castles* 
On  th i  -o  terms,  and  these  alone,  the  Pope  would  aid 
the  King  against  the  invading  French,  and  grant  the 
plenary  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  realm.  Charles 
was  compelled  to  yield;  the  compact  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings ;  the  Pope  was  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  the  marriage  of  two 
of  his  nieces  with  two  Nf  ipolitan  nobles  was  celebrated 
with  hijih  festivity.  In  the  midst  was  a  tumult  in  the 
(aty»  The  Pope's  nephew  had  broken  into  a  Batiuotht 
convent  and  ravished  a  nun  of  high  birth  atpiMv. 

1  ITfiMB  isC  4Nit  in  Maj  to  Tivotl ;  then  to  a  naall  cattle,  Yanemonte,  la 
OampaaiA.  He  was  at  Fereatioo  in  Sept.  till  Hicluwlmas  Day. 

2  At  AveiMi  k  Niem  (then  with  UibaB)  was  in  a  great  (Hght quod 
aliquid  sinistrum  contra  nos  disposifttm  if»««et.  quiii  sicut  in  «arrn  ti-nebamur 
inclu?!."  Cnmparp  Onhdinua  Fensona.  apud  Meibomium.  By  hi-^  fii^mitnt^ 
Charlti-H  was  coiii|)eiied  to  uae  much  courteous  force  to  bring  Urbau  to 
Kaplee. 
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and  celfljnited  beauty.  Loud  complaints  were  made 
to  the  Pope  ;  he  lan^htMl  it  off  as  a  VL-nial  outburst  of 
youth ;  his  nephew  Butiiio  was  forty  years  old.  But 
the  King's  justice  would  not  or  dared  not  endure  the 
crime.  A  capital  sentence  was  passed  against  Butillo. 
The  Pope,  as  Suzerain  of  the  realm,  annulled  the  sen- 
tence of  tlie  Ivincr's  Justiciary  and  of  the  King.  After 
some  contest  Butiiio  was,  it'  not  rewarded,  bought  otF 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  lusts,  by  a  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  Justiciary,  and  of  the  King's  kiii«> 
dred,  with  a  dowry  of  70,000  florins  a  year,^  and  die 
noble  castle  of  Nocera. 

Spiritual  censures  were  reserved  for  offenders  of 
another  kind.  The  Pope  celebrated  high  mass,  and  de- 
clared Louis,  Count  of  Anjou,  heretic,  excommunicated, 
accursed,  publbhed  a  crusade  against  him,  and  oflered 
plenary  inchilgence  to  all  who  should  take  up  arms. 
Charles  ot*  Durazzo  was  proclaimed  Gonfalonier  ot  the 
Church.^  During  all  this  time  there  was  a  violent 
persecution  of  ail  the  Neapolitan  clergy,  as  before  of 
the  Sicilian,  suspected  of  inclinations  to  the  Antipope. 
The  Caixlinai  di  San^ro  was  the  chief  a<xent  to  the 
Pope  in  these  measures  ol'  destitution,  confiscation,  and 
torture.  The  basest  of  the  clergy  were  substituted  &r 
the  gected  Prelates  or  Abbots.* 

1  All  this  from  Theodoric  k  Niera,  theo  in  the  Pope*t  retinue. 

3  MS.,  B.  M.  There  h  a  commission  appointing  John,  Dukt;  of  LancAs- 
ter,  GonlaloTiif'r  of  the  Church  in  the  crusiide  opiinst  John,  calling  himself 
King  of  Ca-itilu  and  Leon.  March  21,  138^.  Privil«»f;f»«»  are  granted  to  all 
crusaders  against  Robert^  Aotipope,  and  the  King  ui  C&^tile.  Aboat  the 
time  time  Thomas,  Aichbishop  of  York,  who  owed  8000  florins  wider  tha 
title  "  communiimk  eervitiorum,**  U  called  on  to  paj.  Aug.  6, 1883. 

*  "  De  Sangro  credidit  aacrifldom  offerre  ae  Deo,  aic  omnes  ipsos  micros 
p^rt'irbando  .  .  .  adeo  mi«»er  et  iner?  Neapont  uv'riim  clcricus  eil  vice  vix 
repsriebatur,  qai  noa  fieret  Archepiacopua  vei  Epiacopua  aat  Abbaa  yel 
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Charles  protracted  the  war  with  skill ;  it  is  difficult 
to  accoont  for  the  inacdvity  of  the  French. 

Cluirles  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  death  Aoj<m. 
of  his  enemy.  Louis  of  Aiijou  died  at  Rari;j;li().  The 
French  army,  already  wai>ted  by  tlie  plague  of  which 
Amadeo,  Duke  of  Savoy,  perhaps  Louis  of  Anjou 
liiinself,  had  died,^  broke  up,  and  retired  beyond  the 
Alps. 

Charles  had  now  no  open  adversary.    He  liad  still 
eluded  the  surrender  of  the  rrreat  city  of  Cap-  Oet  io,i88i. 
VUL  to  the  Pope's  nephew.    He  had  ceded  Nocera,  and 
in  that  fortress  the  Pope  and  some  of  •his  q„^^, 
Cardinals  had  taken  up  their  dwelling.    The  p^;;;  oX^. 
Cardinals  liad  owcc  fled,  but  were  recalled,  ^■•y'^**' 
Amidst  the  rejoicing:}  of  the  capital  Charles  summoned 
the  Pope  to  meet  him  to  deliberate  on  important  af- 
Airs.      Kings  have  been  wont  to  wait  on  Popes,  not 
Popes  on  Kings,"  was  the  nustmstfnl  and  hauirhty 
ruply  uf  the  Pope.    He  added,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  "If  Charles  would  have  me  for  his 
friend,  let  him  repeal  tlie  taxes  imposed  on  his  kin^ 
dom.*'    Charles  sent  back  for  answer,  *^that  if  he 
came  he  wonld  come  like  a  king,  at  the  head  of  his 
ai      ;  he  woiulfred  that  priests  should  presume  to  in- 
terlere  with  his  kingdom  — his  by  force  of  not  ia84. 
arms,  and  as  the  inheritance  of  his  wife :  to  tiie  Pope 
he  owed  but  the  four  words  in  the  investiture.**  *^  The 
kingdom,"  rejoined  Urban,  "  belongs  to  the  Church  — 
a  lief  grunted  to  a  king  who  shall  rule  with  modera- 

Pr:p]atu«  per  entid»'ni  Frhanum.  tIttmmcKfo  talis  vellet  es^o."  —  Theod.  h 
NieiD,  i.  c.  xxvi.    Cmnpure,  on  the  p^rMcutionfi,  Vit  T.  CI  TrrnT,  502. 

*  The  plafTUe  may  have  been  the  cnnite  of  the  previuu^  macdri^. 
Charles  himself  bad  the  plague,  but  rvcov^^red. 
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tion,  not  flay  his  subjects  to  the  quick :  the  Church 

may  resume  her  gift,  and  grant  it  to  a  more  loyal 
liegeman."  Charles  made  no  furtlier  answer.  Al- 
bene  Barbiano,  the  Constable  of  the  kingdom,  with  a 
strong  force,  laid  siege  to  Nocera.  Bat  this  old  strong 
M.  lass.  hold  of  the  last  Mohammedans  in  the  king- 
dom defied  the  insufficient  engines  and  liattering 
ti*ains  of  the  times.  Daily  ini<i;lit  tlic  old  Pope  be 
seen  on  the  walls,  with  lighted  torches,  and  with  bells 
sounding,  pronouncing  his  malediction  against  the  be- 
siegere.^ 

Some  of  the  Cardinals  whom  Urban  had  created, 
and  who  had  followed  him,  thouijh  reluctantly,  to 
Naples  (many  of  them  were  with  him  still  more  re- 
luctantly in  Nocera),^  endeavored  to  soften  the  furious 
Pope,  and  to  induce  him  not  to  provoke  too  fiir  the 
yictorious  Hungarian,  now  elated  with  success.  They 
urged  him  at  least  to  return  to  Rome.  Urban  suspected 
treachery.  No  doubt  some  secret  consultations  were 
held  about  his  conduct.  Bartolino  of  Piacenza,  a  bold, 
shrewd,  unscrupulous  lawyer,  had  framed  answers  to 
twelve  questions,  abstract  in  their  form,  but  significant 
enough  in  their  intent.^  "Whether,  if  the  Pope  %vere 
notoi'iously  negligent  or  incompetent,  or  so  headstrong 
and  obstinate  as  to  endanger  the  whole  Church  —  if 
he  should  act  entirely  according  to  his  arbitrary  will  in 
contempt  of  the  Council  of  the  Cardinals  —  it  might 
be  lawful  for  the  Cardinals  to  appoint  one  or  more 

1  UrtMO  at  Umt  gavt  giomd  tone  tiit  wuikidoii  tiut  ha  aon^pUtod  tfie 
VMumptioii  of  the  kingdom,  tho  depoBRi  of  Cb«riet.  Did  his  extfavigiuit 

fiepotism  look  even  higher  than  the  princedom  of  CapuA? 

'  In  Ferentino  he  had  threatene«l  to  deprive  some.  —  A  Nleni,  xxvili. 

^  Theodoric  h  Ni«>ni  had  aeeo  the  questioiiB,  with  the  opiniona  of  aoma 
learned  theologians. 
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goardians,  according  to  whose  advice  he  would  be 
1x>nnd  to  regulate  his  actions.'^    One  of  the  Cardinals, 

an  Orsini  by  birtli,  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Pope, 
and  declared  certain  of  his  brethren  privy  to  the  agita- 
tion of  these  perilous  questions.    The  Pope  inveigled 
3uch  as  were  not  there,  to  Nocera,  as  though  to  hold  a 
consistory.    Six  of  them,  the  most  learned 
and  of  hest  rej)ute,  were  seized  and  ca^t  into 
a  close  and  ietid  dungeun.  ;ui  old  tank  or  cistern.  Of 
the  names  given  are  the  Cardinal  di  Sangro,  John^ 
Archbishop  of  Corfu  (C.  St.  Sabina),  Ludovico  Donati, 
Archbishop  of  Tarento  (St.  Marco),  Adkm,  Bishop  of 
Lomiun  (C.  St.  Cecilia),  Eleaziir,  Bishop  ol'  Rcate.^ 
There  Theudoric  k  Nicm  (wiiose  relation  is  extant), 
appointed  with  other  of  the  Pope's  ministers  to  take 
their  examination,  fonnd  them  in  the  most  pitiable  state. 
The  Cardinal  di  San^n  o,  a  tall  and  corpnlent  man,  had 
not  room  to  stretch  out  his  feet.    They  were  loaded 
with  cliains.    The  Pope's  ministers  questioned  them, 
adjured  them  in  vain  to  confession.    The  inquisitors 
returned  to  the  Pope;  two  of  them  burst  into  tears. 
ITrhan  sternly  tannted  their  womanish  weakness. 
Theoduric,  bv  his  u\\  n  account,  \eiitured  to  ur^xe  the 
Pope  to  mercy Urbau  became  only  more  furious ; 
his  iiice  reddened  like  a  lamp;  his  voice  was  choked 
with  passion.    He  produced  a  confession,  wrung  forth 
the  day  before  by  torture  from  the  Bishop  of  Aquila, 
wliieh  inculi'utr  1  the  Cardinal*?.    The  conspiracy,  in- 
deed, with  which  tliey  were  charged  by  the  suspicion 
of  Urban,  or  by  their  enemies  who  Irad  gained  the  ear 
of  Urban,  was  terrible  enough.    They  had  determined 
to  seize  the  Pope,  to  declare  him  a  heretic,  and  to  burn 

1  Cc'iiparo  JiAluzlu»,  ii.  985.  <  Tbeodoric  k  Niwi. 

\0L.  vu.  17 
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bini.^  They  were  brought  before  the  public  consistory  ; 
if  thej  had  confessed,  it  was  believed  that  they  would 
have  been  made  over  to  the  executioner  and  the  stake. 
They  persisted  in  their  denial ;  they  were  thrust  back 
into  their  noisome  dungeon,  to  suffer  £com  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  and  reptiles. 

Three  days  after  the  Cardinals  were  sabmitted  to 
tlie  torture:  that  of  two  is  described  with  horrible 
minuteness  by  the  unwilling  witness.  The  Cardinal 
di  Sangi'o  was  stripped  almost  naked,  and  hoi^sted  by 
the  pulley.  Butillo,  the  Pope*s  nephew,  stood  laugh- 
ing at  hu  agonies.  Thrice  he  was  hoisted.  Theod- 
one,  unable  to  endure  the  sight,  entreated  him  to  make 
some  confession.  The  Cardinal  bitterly  reproached 
himself  witli  the  tortures  wliich  he  liiinself  hud  in- 
flicted on  archbiishops,  bishops,  and  abbuts,  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Antipope,  for  the  cause  of  Urban.  The 
executioner  was  a  fierce  ruffian,  who  had  been  a  pirate^ 
and  was  now  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers.  The  Car- 
dinal of  Venice,  an  old,  feeble,  and  intinii  luau,  liad 
not  to  sutler  the  same  bitter  self-reproach  as  Di  San- 
gro:  yet  he  was  racked  with  even  worse  cruelty  from 
morning  to  dinner-time.  He  only  uttered,  Christ 
has  suffered  for  us.'*    The  Pope  was  heard  below  in 

1  "  Tanqtmm  hareticua  condemnaretur  punieiulus  .  .  .  ct  statim  sen- 
tentia  p  r  ips<>-^  Cardinales  tanquam  per  Collegium  sic  lata.  ox»h  utio  cjiUH-. 
dem  per  i^'ncm  fieret  ibidem." — A  Niem.  Qobdinus  ^ol  iieueveato),  « 
oontemporarv,  apad  IMbomiuni,  i.  801,  uyst  **Proiit  potlM  qi^UBdnik 
offidaJibiis  P«p«  nrelatam  eet  tnide  id  mo  notitb  hnjiiB  fcett  dev«iiit, 
quia  de  flUDiliA  Camewe  Apostolica;  tunc  fxtiti."  This  \  er>jon  of  the  af- 
fair is  even  wor«c  for  tho  character  of  Url);in.  hnrshue<*s  and  pride 
had  driven  above  halt"  the  Canlinuls  to  invite  an  Antipope;  now  fhf>  •same 
harshneM  and  pride,  witli  nepotism,  had  driven  five  more  Cardinal:!  to 
conspire  to  seize  the  Pope  and  bnrn  him  as  a  heretic.  Gobclinus  con- 
firms  the  torture:  he  ipeakB  of  nephew  «  Friooe  of  Cepoa,  irtio  MiMd 
tho  Cudinali. 
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die  garden,  reciting  aloud  his  breviary,  that  the  ext> 
cutiuiiur  might  be  encouraged  by  his  presence.^ 

Urban  was  besieged  in  Nocera ;  among  his  fiercest 
•nemiea  was  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino;^  but  he 
had  still  actire  partisans  in  Italy.  The  Pope  was  llie 
head  of  a  great  interest.  Raimondello  Orsiiii  made 
a  bold  diversion  in  his  fiivor.  A  Gonoeso  fleet  hovei*ed 
on  the  coast.  Pope  Urban  made  a  sudden  sallj  &om 
Nocera,  aided  by  some  troops  raised  hj  Son-  Xficap>e  of 
lermno  and  the  Orsini,  reached  first  £dendly  to  qmhSL 
Benevento,  then  got  on  board  the  galleys  between  Bar- 
letta  and  Trani.  He  dragged  vnth  him  the  wretched 
Cardinals.  JDuring  the  flight  to  the  galleys,  the  Bishop 
of  Aquila,  enabled  by  torture,  could  not  keep  his 
sorry  horse  to  his  speed.  Urban,  suspecting  that  he 
sought  to  escape,  in  his  fury  ordered  him  to  be  killed ; 
his  body  was  left  nnburied  on  the  road.  Wiik  the 
rest  he  started  across  to  Sicily  ;  thence  to  Genoa.  The 
Gardinak,  if  they  reached  Grenoa  alive,  survived  not 
long.  By  some  accounts  they  were  tied  in  a.^.  ubs. 
sacks  and  cast  into  the  sea,  or  secretly  despatched 
in  their  prisons.^    One  only,  the  Englishman,  was 

Idcmqup  Urban »i«  intorim  in  Iiorto  iiiforius  ambtilubat,  altfe  legend© 
officiam,  ita  quod  earn  b-fjoiitom  no-<  in  aula  audit  bainus.  vnlens  dictum 
Baailium  per  hoc  reddere  eolliciium  quod  mandatum  de  diiigenter  tor- 
quendo  Cardinalcin  non  negligcreU"  —  A  Niem,  c.  lii.  p.  44. 

s  Th«gr  irm  horrible  limes.  Peter  Ttotam,  the  Alibot  of  Monte  Cmiso, 
valdied  all  tiie  outlets  from  Hoceref  seixed  and  put  to  the  torture  the  par- 
tiseiis  of  the  Pope.  '^Eos  idem  Abbaa  variis  tormentis  affecit"  —  Gobeli- 
BUI*,  p.  303.  A  m<»«^<»nfXT  with  secret  letter*  to  the  Pope  was  taken  and 
slang  like  a  atone  t'roin  the  machine?:  into  the  castlo;  ho  was  dashed  to 
Diec^  Gobelinos  describes  the  siege  at  length.  He  was  then  at  Bene- 
yeato:  be  mcw  a  ]flacard  oifering  indulgences  to  all  who  would  eiiooor  tho 
Fs|»e,  the  tame  as  ibr  a  erasade  to  the  Hoty  Land.  See  also  the  flight  fn 
Cbbslinos,  who  was  in  the  Pope's  train. 

*  Hinatori,  sub  son.  1886.  A  Miem  says,   Utiqne  ipsi  qninqoe  Caidi- 
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spared:  it  was  said,  out  of  respect  for,  or  at  the  inter- 
Yention  of.  King  Ridiard  II.  Noceia  fell;  the  Pope's 
nephew,  Butillo,  was  the  prisoner  of  King  Charl^. 

Urban  nMnaiiR  J  in  Genoa  almost  alone.  Some  of 
his  Cardinals  liaJ  pemhed  under  his  hand  ;  others, 
Pileus  Cardinal  of  Ravenna,  Galeotto  of  Pietra  Mala, 
fled,  after  a  vain  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  their  col- 
leagnes.  They  might  indeed  dread  the  wrath  of  the 
Pontiff:  they  too  had  written  letters  to  the  Roman 
clergy,  on  the  means  of  coercing  the  proud  and  cruel 
Pope,  whom  they  not  obscorely  declared  to  be  mad, 
though  his  madness  excused  not  his  horrible  wicked- 
ness.^ Bat  Genoa  would  not  endure  the  barbarous 
inliunianities  of  the  Pope ;  not  only  did  the  iiihabi- 
tants  treat  him  with  cold  disrespect,  the  magistrates 
seised  and  punished  some  of  the  satellites  of  his  cruel- 
ties:, the  indignant  Pope  left  the  city  and  proceeded 
to  Lncca.^  Before  this  he  had  shown  some  disposi- 
tion to  forgive,  not  indeed,  his  own  enemies.  Gian 
Galeazzo  Yisconti  had  sui^prised  his  uncle  Bernabo 
by  the  basest  treachery,  and  poisoned  him.  Gian 

nales  postea  non  yidel>ftntur/'  There  was  a  report  Umt  th^ir  bodies  w«M 
tinown  into  •  pf t  in  •  tlable  and  oonsomed  with  qnidcHmA.  Oobdfaini 
(Mho  wiotft  a  poem  in  praiM  of  Urban)  says,  Qalnqna  Cardinaks  quos 
usque  tunc  in  can-cribus  detinuit  ibidem  mortuos  reliquit,  sod  qaoniodo 

ant  quali  in(»<l'>  vitam  fir;i»'nnt,  noii  plant*  Tnihi  con>itrit  I'levpn  vp'ir^  af- 
ter lie  heard  that  they  had  been  mordcred  in  prison,  and  buried  in  a  stable. 
P.  aio. 

1  Litem  apad  Balnziiiin,  ii.  No.  898.  Ut  Tidebator  ineaao  iimOii  et 
flnvntl. . . .  Haltaaqaa  IniqnitaCeB  et  deteetabilia  icelera  eonuniait  et  eotidii 
oommittit.* '  Tbev  allege  fha  Impriaonmeat,  torture,  starvation  of  tiie  Ci>* 
dinals  at  Nocera* 

*  Walsinghnm  a»(ert»  that  Urban  did  not  get  away  from  Goiioa  "  donee 
mestimabilein  auri  ystimmam  pro  sui\  creptione  p<»r?»o!vi««!Pt  januensibus,  qui 
plus  propter  uutnmum  quam  propter  Deum  ejua  ereptiaui  pneteuderaoti 
fieatpatet."-*P.920. 
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Oaleazzo  had  no  difficulty  (his  power  and  wealth  were 

boundless)  in  obtaining  absolution.^ 

The  wounded  pride  of  Urban  was  not  the  sole  mo- 
tive for  his  jonmey  to  Lucca.    Charles,  King  hm-ubs. 
<tf  Naples,  now  his  deadly  foe,  had  gone  to  Hungary 
to  claim  the  crown  of  that  reahn.    There  he  had  been 
murdered.    His  enemies  refused  him  burial,      ^  ^^g^^ 
as  under  excommunication.^    The  Pope  re-  5^ruJ*of 
morseless  as  ever  warred  against  the  un buried 
body,  against  his  widow  and  his  orphans.  Queen 
Marn-aret  and  her  blameless  children  were  loaded  with 
malediction.     Margaret  clitiuiod  the  ciown  (  rowncf 
cf  Naples  for  her  son  Ladislaus  ;  the  Ange-  i^!^* 
vin  parly  for  the  son  of  Louis  of  Anjou.    The  Pope 
maintained  a  haughty  and  mysterious  silence  as  to 
their  conflicting  pretensions.'    He  levied  troops ;  he 
set  himself  at  their  head  in  Perugia.    No  one  could 
penetrate  his  design.    It  was  surmised  that  he  as- 
pired to  assume  the  kingdom  himself  as  Pope,  or  to 
rabe  his  nephew  to  the  throne.   He  issued  afuiious 
manifesto  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  calling  on  all 
clerks  and  laymen  to  take  up  arms  and  join  the  I'ajjal 
forces  against  the  Antichrist  the  Pope  of  Avignon,  ai- 
ling the  example  of  the  Levites  who  slew  in  one 
day  23,000  idolaters  without  regard  to  kindred  or 
consanguinity,  and  against  the  contumacious  king- 
dom of  Naples;^    Of  the  rights  of  Ladislaus  not  one 

1  A  Niom,  c.  Ivi. 

*  Mailatli,  Gesctiichte  dor  Ma^ryaron,  ii.  110. 

'  "  Dimorava  intanto  Papa  Urbino  in  Lucca^  mirando  con  dispetto  lo 
molnacoi  di  Mapoli,  totta  oontmto  a  moi  iiiton8ii.**^Hiinitori,  Ana. 
sub  ann. 

*  This  manif(Mto  is  dated  Lucca,  Aug.  20, 18S7.  It  contains  this  Mctmoi^ 
iiiuay  pMsage  about  the  Yirgia  Maiy  (the  annj  was  to  aasembia  on  Hia 
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wordy  though  Queen  Margaret  had  attempted  to  pro- 
pitiate him,  by  sending  his  nephew,  a  prisoner  since 
the  capture  of  Nocera  by  King  Charles,  to  Genoa. 

This  nephew,  Butillo,  wab  at  once  tlie  madness,  the 
constant  disgrace,  danger,  and  distress  of  the  weak, 
imperious,  unforgiving  Pontiff.  At  Perugia  the  ru^ 
fian  stole  into  the  house  of  a  noble  lady,  for  whom  he 
had  a  violent  passion ;  he  was  waylaid  by  her  brothen, 
and  well  scourged.  Tlie  Pope  withdrew  from  the  in- 
solent city,  but  he  did  not  suspend  his  martial  prep- 
arations. He  had  determined  to  provide  for  hifi  finan- 
cial wants,  and  to  confirm  his  watning  popnlaritf 
with  the  burghers  of  Rome,  by  a  Jubilee,  of  whidi 
he  himself  might  reap  the  immediate  fruits.  The 
period  of  thi^j  great  festival  had  been  contracted  hy 
Clement  VL  to  fifty  years.  An  ingenious  calcula- 
tion discovered,  that  if  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  life 
were  reckoned  thirty-three  years,  the  Jubilee  would 
fell  during  the  year  next  ensuing.^  This  holy  pre- 
text was  eagerly  seized ;  Christendom  was  summoned 
to  avail  itself  of  the  incalculable  blessings  of  a  pilr 
grimage  to  Rome,  with  all  the  benefits  of  indulgences. 
The  treasury  of  the  Holy  See  was  prepared  to  receive 

the  tribute  of  the  world. 

But  Urban  sowed  for  another  to  reap.^  A  iaU  from 
▲«(.i388.  his  mule  shook  the  enfeebled  frame  of  the 
Pontiff.  He  could  not  return  to  Perugia,  distant 
about  ten  miles :  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Feren* 
tino,  on  his  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    At  the 

Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin):  '* Qua  est  impiis  terribilis,  relut  CM> 
trortim  acie?  ordin.nta,  et  cuncttt  hanMS  tola  intMmit  in  tot*  mndow" 
Apud  Kafnakl.  1387.  No.  6. 

^  GobeUnui^  p.  aiO. 

«  Tlie  WQidi  of  ThMdoiiG  4  inam. 
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approach  of  winter  he  was  compelled,  by  the  fiuloxe 
of  funds  for  the  payment  of  bis  soldiers,  to  return  to 

Rome.  He  was  coldly  ixeeivL'd.^  He  linircrcd  for  a 
year,  <!;lvin<r  directions  to  remdatc  and  eager-  Dtath  of 

Urb&u  VI 

Ij  awaiting  the  coming  Jubilee,  which  he  oei.'ia,  188». 
never  saw.   He  died  in  the  aatnmn. 

Charity  might  ahnost  admit  for  the  manners  and  the 

acts  of  this  I'oiititl'  ilir  rxciise  of  insanity  (some  of 
the  Cardinals  manifestly  entertained  this  belief} ;  but 
whether  more  than  the  insanity  of  ungovemed  passions, 
pride,  ambition,  cruelty,  and  blind  nepotism,  must  be 
left  to  wiser  judgment  than  that  of  man.* 

Clement  VII.  reigned  ut  .Vvigiiuu  in  comparative 
peace  and  dignity.  The  fiercer  parts  of  his  element  vii. 
character,  which  had  been  so  darkly  shown  during  his 
wars  as  Leg^  at  the  massacre  of  Gesena,  in  which 
perished  80,000  human  beings,  were  no  longer  called 
into  action.  His  war  against  his  adversary  was  waged 
by  the  more  innocuous  arms  of  encountering  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  and  by  tlie  investiture  of  Louis  of  Anjou 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples*  The  clergy  in  all  the  great 
IdniKdoms  followed  or  led  their  rulers*  No  doubt  there 
were  partisans  of  Clement  in  the  realms  which  espoused 
the  cause  of  Urban  —  of  Urban  in  those  which  sided 
with  Clement.  Schism,  when  it  was  a  stern  acknowl- 
edged duty  to  hate,  punish,  exterminate  schismatics, 
eonld  not  but  produce  persecution  and  victims  of  pers^- 

1  (jt)bv^linus  adorns  hia  return  to'Kome  with  miracles,  and  aays,  "  Rnmayn 
cum  houore  tnagno  regrensus  eat,*^ 

>  Hie  obiit  Bomie  et  didtar  quod  ib«rit  Intoxiettiis  propter  nimiam  taam 
duritiam.*'  —  ChioiL  Batistwn.  Eceard,  i.  9118.  Wabingkam  stinu  op 

the  chsneter  of  UibAii  VI.:  Rigidos  ent  aibi,  led  sols  miilto  rii;'^idior,  iu 
tit  (lolinquentibus  nnnqnnm  i^^nscerpt,  aut  eorum  RTumni;*  aliqiiatenna 
com  pate  retur:  proljat  hive  paua  ^iioruni  Cardinalitim  ferocitec  ioflictaet 
aetttua  damnatio  carccris  subsccuta."  —  P.  i^46. 
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cution.    Everywhere  might  be  found  divisions,  spolia- 
tions, even  bloodshed ;  ejected  and  usurping  clergy, 
dispossessed  and  intrusive  abbots  and  bishops  ;  ieuds, 
battles  for  churches  and  monasteries.  Among  all  other 
causes  of  discord,  arose  this  the  most  discordant;  to 
the  demoializinff  and  unchristiuuizinfr  tendencies  of 
the  times  was  added  a  question  on  whicli  the  best 
might  differ,  which  to  tlie  bad  would  be  an  excuse  tor 
eyeiy  act  of  violence^  fraud,  or  rapacity.  Clement 
and  his  Cardinals  are  charged  with  great  atrocities 
against  the  adherents  of  Urban. ^    The  Italian  parti- 
sans of  Clement,  who  escaped  the  cruelty  of  Urban, 
crowded  to  the  court  of  Clement;  but  that  court,  at 
first  extremely  poor,  gave  but  cold  entertainment  to 
these  faithfiil  strangers :  they  had  to  suffer  the  martyr- 
dom of  want  for  their  loyalty.    When  this  became 
known,  otiiers  sup])re8sed  their  opinions,  showed  out- 
ward obedience  to  the  dominant  power,  and  so  pre- 
senred  their  benefices.^   France  at  times  bitterly  lar 
mented  her  indulgence  of  her  pride  and  extravagance* 
in  adhering  to  her  separate  Pontiff.    If  France  wouM 
have  her  own  Pope,  she  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
maintaining  that  Pope  and  his  Conclave.    While  the 
Transalpine  kingdoms  in  the  obedience  of  Urban  ren- 
dered but  barren  allegiance,  paid  no  tenths  to  the  Papal 
See,  took  quiet  possesion  of  the  appointment  to  vacant 
benefices  ;  in  France  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were 
perpetually  invaded.    The  clergy  were  crushed  with 
demands  of  tenths  or  subsidies;  their  estates  were 

1  "  Multum  enim  atrociter  contra  obcdientes  dicto  Urbauo  pracfiitUi 
Clemens  et  eni  Cardinales  a«  eonun  complices,  in  principio  dicti  M^ismiti^ 
se  habuerant** — See  the  rett  of  the  pasMge,  Theodorio  i  Niem,  i.  xix. 

a  Yit.  Clement,  p.  487.  £vUa  of  the  Schism,  ibid.  Oompm  with  Ik 
Hiem. 
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loaded  with  debts  to  enrich  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
The  suc-and-thirty  Cardinals  had  proctors  in  ambush 
in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  armed  with  Papal  Bulls,  to 
give  notice  if  any  large  benefice  fell  vacant  in  cathe- 
dral or  collegiate  clmrchus,  or  the  priories  of  wealthy 
abbeys.  They  were  immediately  grasped  as  Papal 
reserves,  to  reward  or  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the 
hnngry  Cardinals.^  They  handed  these  down  in  suc- 
cession to  each  other,  sometimes  condescendinfj  u 
di>;4uisc  the  accumulation  of  pluialitics  by  only  charg- 
ing the  beueiices  with  large  payments  to  themselves. 

So/*  says  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  day,  the  generous 
intentions  of  kings  and  royal  fiunilies  were  fimstratedy 
the  service  of  Grod  was  neglected,  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  grew  cold,  the  realm  was  drained ;  many  eccle- 
siastics were  in  the  lowest  state  of  penury ;  the  flour- 
ishing schools  of  the  realm  were  reduced  to  nothing ; 
the  Univeisity  of  Paris  mourned  for  want  of  schol- 
ars." ^  Clement  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  some 
important  partisans,  who  were  alienated  by  the  rude 
manners  or  repulsive  acts  of  Urban.  The  two  surviv- 
ing Italian  Cardinals  of  the  old  Conclave,  Milan  and 
Florence,  joined  him  early.  The  Cardinal  of  Prato 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Pietra  Mala'  had  revolted  from  . 
Urban  at  Genoa.  Di  Prato  pul)lirly  burned  his  red 
hat,  and  received  another  trom  Clement.  But  on  thti 
accession  of  Boni&ce  IX.  he  fell  back  again  to  the 

1  Ooiopire  tli«  Monk  of  St  Dttnyi:  '^Omnes  ccdesiasticas  dignitattt 

^pUUCIIIM|1ie,  post  episcopalem,  majorc?'  indiffcrentcr  sua.'  dispo?<itjoni  rt^^er- 
vavit." — P.  82.  See  jiIm*  p.  308.  and  tlus  reguhiriori^  iidopted  by  the 
King,  at  the  instazice  ot  the  Universi^  of  Paris,  to  chuck  the  Papal  eauu>- 
Hons. 

*  Belig.  8*  Denys,  ut  sapra.  DoconMnti  InMts. 

*  GSMConiaay  p.  0S7. 
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Italian  Pun  tiff:  he  was  called  in  derisioii  tke  triple- 
hatted.^  The  kmgdoms  of  Spain,  after  an  ostenta- 
Hiousl J  laboriom  examiiuition  of  the  titles  of  the  two 
Pontifi^,  were  won,  by  the  dextmus  diplomacy  of  the 
C  cii  diii.il  uf  Luna,  to  Clement.  Clement  was  generous^ 
afiable,  acconiplished,  jierhaps  witli  more  of  the  French 
noble  than  the  Pope.  He  was  splendid  and  liberal, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  too  scmptdons  as  to  the 
sooroes  of  his  revenue.  The  creation  of  Cardinals 
was  chiefly  in  the  Frencli  interest,  as  those  ui  his  pred- 
ecessors, to  perpetuate  the  see  at  Avignon,  though  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
some  Italian  cmpporters.  His  nepotism  tempted  him 
not  to  llie  daring  courses  of  Urban ;  his  kindred  were 
content  with  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  CIuik  li  estates, 
which  Clement  did  not  hesitate  to  alienate  to  the  lay 
nobility*  By  the  death  of  his  brother,  Clement  be- 
came  Count  of  Geneva,  but  in  imn  expired  the  line. 
He  survived  his  rival  Urban  VI.  about  five  years** 

iThe  indignant  biographer  of  demont  chadtablj  wiabcB  him  AAnfOi 

of  red-hot  brass  or  steel.  —  Apad  Baluz.  p.  524. 
tHodiod  Sept  16,1884.  See  on  his  death  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

BONIFACE  IZ.  BENEDICT  Xm. 

Ths  Avignonese  Pontiff,  Clement  YIL,  and  hk 
Cfurdinab  had  some  yague  hope  that  on  the  death  of 

Urban  Christendom  would  recognize  his  claims.  These 
hopes  were  speedily  dissipated.  The  Italian  Cardinals 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  election  of  Peter  TomaceUi| 
a  Neapolitan.^  He  took  the  name  of  Bon-soniaMix. 
i&ce  IX.  Wonld  he  he  the  worthy  snccessor  of  the 
last  ti'ue  Italian  I'ope,  Boniface  VIII.?  He  was  a  man 
of  ability  ;^  though  by  one  account  not  above  thirty 
years  old,  he  had^mastered  the  passions  of  yonth.  A^ 
ter  the  turhnlent  and  restless  leign  of  Urhan,  that  of 
Boni&ce  might  seem  to  promise  at  least  comparatiTe 
repose.  The  charge  against  his  fame  is  insatiable  av- 
arice, flagrant  and  shameless  simony.  But  Boniiace 
was  pressed  with  more  than  oonunon  neoesd-  Stetooritiitr. 
ties.'  The  schism  imposed  upon  Christendom  the 
maintenance  of  two  Pajxd  Courts  ;  the  more  peaceM 

1  On  Hiii  fiection  the  Monk  of  St  Denys  observce:  Infldclibus  qnoqia 
Mmcta  relij^io  ct  Catholica  fides  habtbatur  huHbrio,  duin  Bonirucius  HomjB| 
Ckin(>n9  v«ro  Aviniooe  sibl  j^postoUcaiii  «u€tohUtem  vindicabaat."  —  xi. 
».  p.  692.  J 

s  Ue  was  not  skilled  in  chanting  pr  in  writing,  not  eaaiiiiiiitly  instracted 
b  any  idrnc*  but  giunimr,  fliuiit  in  tpeedi.-  'TlidodMie  ^Nlem,  one  «f 
Us  meUurittt  iud  a  ooDtanptaons  opinion  of  biseaptdly  for  bnsiDMi. 

*  Per  lo  Papa  roaatcnevn  1o  stain  ann  eon  molto  paoa,  a  doviaift."— 
ln*6Murn,apad  MoraUiri,  p.  U75. 
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magnificence  of  Avignon;  that  of  Rome  less  secore, 
involved  in  almost  inevitable  wars,  and  in  the  perplexed 

politics  of  Italy.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  wore  cut  off.  France,  once  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prodigal  of  tiie  kingdoms,  and  Spain,  acknowl- 
edged the  Aiitipope.  In  England  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  bad  become  extremely  jealous  of  the  wealth 
of  their  own  Clergy,  still  more  of  the  subsidies  levied 
by  Rome.  The  statiites  of  the  realm  becjan  to  s{)CiLk  a 
defiant  and  economic  language ;  that  of  Provisors  un- 
der Bdward  III.,  the  fuller  statute  of  Mortmain  under 
Richard  XL,  showed  a  determination  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  boundless  exactions  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Clergy 
were  not  unwilling  to  restrict  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
Papal  Chamber.  The  progress  of  Wycliffite  opinions 
strengthened  the  reluctance  of  the  people.  The  Pope 
was  reduced  to  implore  a  charitable  subsidy  of  the 
Archbishop  and  Clergy;^  and  could  not  but  betray 
how  he  writhed  under  the  sleru  it-strictions  uf  the  stat- 
utes of  Provisors,  and  the  refiisal  to  permit  the  rev- 
enues of  English  benefices  to  enrich  the  Cardinals  of 
Rome.'   The  northern  kingdomB»  as  well  as  Poland 

^  MS.,  B.  M.  He  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Caut«rbury  to  obtiiB 
«  c«rtiim  ttritativnm  tolMidiiiiii."  — Jtn.  2, 1890. 

*  Bee  the  veiy  cvrions  docameat,  MS.,  B.  BC,  in  which  Bonifliee  lehearses 
«tleDgdl«U  the  Biaiu  articles  of  the  three  Statutes  of  Provisors  passed 
EdTrard  TTT,  and  Richard:  his  titter  amnzcment  that  the  last  citdo  from 
such  a  Catli  Ho  Kiug,  one  so  zealonn  for  the  orthodox  faith  (with  almost  a 
pa^  of  laudatory  titles).  The  King  ought  to  have  seen,  what  is  dearer 
tbaa  iMNHQday,  that  laymen  can  have  ne  fight  to  diqNwe  of  eodeBitfticel 
thioge.**  He  pfoooanoee  all  the  statitteB  cesaa  et  itrite.**  Feh.  4,  IHHL 
He  writes  of  the  great  Goimcil  of  the  realm,  **Quia  nonnuUi  avaro  cupidi- 
tatis  vicio."  Certain  persons  had  intruded  into  benefices  held  in  York  by 
Adam,  Cardinal  of  St.  Cfcilia.  lie  nvf^es  redress  to  the  Cardinal.  Marcii 
16,  l^jitl.  A  month  alter  he  makes  a  pathetic  appfvi!  to  tlie  whole  clergy 
of  England  for  a  subvention.  They  coldiy  rciuicd  it.  April  li,  Wt 
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and  Himgarj,  were  poor.  Gormany  had  to  maintain 
her  own  splendid  and  pnncelj  Prelates,  and  those  Prel- 
ates to  keep  np  their  own  state.  In  Italy  the  Patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  liad  been  invaded  bv  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  Gian  Galeazzo  Viseonti,  who  seemed  to  aspii^e 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  his  death  the  Duke  he* 
queathed  to  his  sons,  among  his  territories,  Bologna* 
Perugia,  Sienna.  Even  in  the  immediate  domain  of 
the  See  most  uf  the  towns  and  cities  were  in  the  power 
of  petty  independent  tyrants  or  of  the  old  nobles.  Na- 
ples was  distracted  by  civil  war.  The  sons  of  Charles 
of  Dorazaso  and  Louis  of  Anjon  were  fighting  for  the 
throne. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  imperious  demands  on 
the  Papal  exchequer.  The  Pope  could  not  stand  aloof 
bam  the  afiairs  of  Naples.  The  nepotism  of  Boni&ce 
was  more  humble  than  the  audacious  family  ambition 
of  Urban.  He  espoused  at  once  the  cause  of  Ladis- 
laiis.  Queen  Margaret  was  n  lirs cd  from  ecclesiastical 
censures,  and  the  house  of  Ilun'^ary  declared  the  right- 
ful heirs.  But  the  award  of  the  Holy  See  must  be 
enforced ;  aid  in  money  and  in  troops  must  he  afforded 
to  expel  the  French  usurper,  whose  title  was  his  grant 
fiom  the  Pope  of  Avignon.  In  Rome,  where  at  fitbt 
Boniface  took  np  his  abode,  all  was  ruin.  The  churches 
were  in  miseral)le  dilapidation;  the  Capitol  was  failing; 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  had  been  almost  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  Jubilee  of  1890,  to  which  pilgrims  came 
from  Germany,  England,  Poland,  Hungary,  enriched 
the  Papal  coffers  tor  a  time.  Boniface  mised  6UU  horse 
under  Alberic  Barbiano,  in  aid  of  Naples.  He  ordered 
extensive  repairs  in  the  churches.    The  treasures  in 

have  one  account  of  his  modest  receipts,  amount iug  to  bat  1515  florins, 
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band  were  so<m  exhausted.  .  The  one  resource  <^  the 
Papal  Chamber  was  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy,  and  that 
wealth  oould  hardly  he  reached  by  direct  taxation.  The* 
Pope  was  reduced  to  tliat  which  wiis  bnindcd  by  the 
odious  name  of  Simony,  and,  as  the  system  was  organ- 
Bbmamy,  izod  by  Boni&ce  IX.,  was  Simony  in  its  worst 
form.  At  first,  and  even  for  seven  years  of  his  Pontif- 
icate, Boniface  stood  in  some  awe  of  the  more  rigid 
Cardinals.  lie  did  not  publicly  take  money  for  the 
higher  promotions ;  he  took  it  only  in  secret,  and 
through  trustworthy  agents ;  but  he  had  always  reasons 
to  allege  to  the  Cardinab  against  the  advanc«nent  of 
those  who  were  unable  or  refused  to  pay.  As  these 
Cardinals  to  his  joy  dropped  oli',  he  ga\  e  free  rein  to 
his  cupidity.^  At  length,  after  ten  years,  at  once  to 
indulge,  palliate,  and  to  establish  this  simony,  he  sub- 
AnasiH.  stituted  as  a  permanent  tax  the  Annates,  or 
Fbst-froits  of  every  bishopric  and  rich  abbey,  calco- 
lated  on  a  new  scale,  triple  tliat  in  wliich  they  stood 
before  in  the  Papal  hooks*  Tiiis  was  to  be  paid  in 
advance  by  the  candidates  for  promoti' t^.  some  of  whom 
never  got  possession  of  the  benefice.  That  was  matter 
of  supreme  indifference  to  Boniface,  as  he  conld  sell  it 
again.  But  as  these  candidates  rarely  came  to  the 
court  with  money  equal  to  the  demand,  usurers,  with 
whom  the  Pope  was  in  unholy  league,  advanced  the 
Bom  on  exorbitant  interest.  The  debt  was  sometimes 
saed  for  in  the  Pope's  court. 

1  Bj  a  regulation  in  his  Chtnoerjr  of  the  Mventli  year  of  hk  Papacy,  th# 
Aichltiabop,  Bishop,  or  Abbot  who  did  not  exhibit  letters  from  the  Pop* 
hiiuself  in  the  Papal  Exchequer,  and  had  not  faUy  discharged  aH  ^ 

claims  upon  him,  forfeited  his  preferment. 

2  Mansi  has  proved  a^inst  Raynaldus,  that  HnnifHce,  if  not  the  inveottir 
of  the  annates,  first  made  them  a  perpetual  burden.  — Note  on  lUyiudd. 
9ab  aon. 
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The  smaller  benefices  were  sold  from  the  day  of  his 
appointment  with  shameless  and  scandalous  nc^toiiety. 
Men  wandered  abont  Lombaidy  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  searching  out  the  age  of  hoary  incumbents,  and 
watching  their  diseases  and  infirmities.  For  this  ser- 
vice they  were  well  paid  by  the  greedy  aspirants  at 
Rome.  On  their  report  the  tari£F  rose  or  fell.  Ben* 
efices  were  sold  over  and  over  again.  Graces  were 
granted  to  the  last  purchaser,  with  the  magic  word 
"Preference,"^  which  cost  twentv-five  florins.  '1  h:it 
was  superseded  by  a  more  authoritative  phrase  (at  hHy 
florins),  a  prerogative  of  precedence.^  Petitions  al- 
ready granted  were  sometimes  cancelled  in  fistvor  of  a 
higher  bidder:  the  Pope  treated  the  lower  oiler  as  an 
attempt  to  defraiid  Itiia.  In  the  same  year  the  secre- 
tary Tiieoduiic  a  .Niem  had  known  the  same  benefice 
sold  in  the  course  of  one  week  to  several  successive 
claimants.  The  benefices  were  so  openly  sold'  that  if 
money  was  not  at  hand  the  Pope  would  receive  the 
price  in  kind,  in  swine,  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  or  grain* 
The  ofBcers  were  as  skilful  in  the^e  arts  as  himself. 
His  auditors  would  hold  twenty  expectatives,  and  ro- 
cdve  the  fiist-firuits.  The  Argus-eyed  Pope,  however, 
watched  the  death-bed  of  all  his  officers.  Their  books, 
robes,  furnitui'e,  money,  esclieated  to  tlie  Pope.  No 
grace  of  any  kind,  even  to  the  poorest,  was  signed 
without  its  florin  fee.  The  Pope,  even  during  Mass, 
was  seen  to  be  consulting  with  his  secretaries  on  these 
worldly  affiurs.'  The  accumulation  of  pluralities  on 
unworthy  men  was  scandalous  even  in  those  times.^ 

1 A  n  tefcrre.  *  PMnogatiTa  antalationifc 

8  Comparf'  h  Niem,  ii.  c.  7  Ut  12. 

4  44       etiam  tunc  oaius  auditorum  causarum  dicti  Boufadi  hominii 
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The  rapacity  of  Boniface  wa^  more  odious  from  the 
Kepotinn  of  unpopukrlty  of  his  mother  and  his  brothers ; 

the  mother  the  most  avaricioiis  of  women,  his 
brothers  and  their  sons,  in  whose  &vor  the  nepotism  of 
Boniface,  in  «:uneral  sordid,  yet  in  one  instance  was 
ostentatiously  ]»ro(li^l.  He  bought  the  principality  of 
Sora  for  one  of  them  at  an  enormous  price  £tom  Ladi&- 
laus  of  Naples. 

Boni&ce,  on  his  accession,  had  proclaimed  to  Chris- 
tendom his  earnest  anxiety  to  extinguish  the  schism. 
The  means  he  proposed  wcro  not  well  chosen  to  pro- 
mote the  end.  He  addressed  Clement  VII,  as  the  soa 
of  Belial.  "  Some  perverse  men,  trusting  in  the  arm 
of  flesh  against  the  Lord,  cry  out  for  a  Council.  O 
dannned  and  damnable  impiety!*'^  Two  years  after 
he  sent  a  miUlL-r  letter  by  two  Carthusian  uionks. 
They  were  imprisoned  by  Clement,  and  only  released 
on  the  intervention  of  the  King  of  France. 

The  death  of  Clement  VII.  might  seem  a  providen- 
tial  summons  to  close  the  schism.  The  Uni* 
versity  of  Paris,  now  the  first  learned  body 

inutilis  et  solo  nomine  Decn'toriiui  Doctoris  literal  «mp<»r  oxpocfatirH  gratii 
in  dirersi'^  provinciis  (li'nn.'inifr  fnltricata*.  in  quibus  di>pensabatur  inter 
alia  »ecuin,  quod  sex  iQcornpntibilia  bcneiicia  recipere  et  Bimul  retincre, 
ilUqoe  totient,  qaotieaa  sibi  placeret,  sitnplicitcr  vd  «z  etmA  pioiiimekF> 
tioniB  dinUttere  et  loco  dimistoniitt  tottdem  ■imnia  «t  cUMimUia  benefida 
recipere  et  retinere  posset  etiam  si  essent  dignitates  roajorcs  post  Pontifi- 
cales,"  &c.,  &c.  —  A  Ni.  ni,  ii.  xi.  Oom|>are  Gobelinus,  who  is  almost  as 
strong  nn  the  abusoft  of  Uid  Papal  Cbanceiy  under  Bonifirae  IX.  as  4  Kiem, 
pp.  310.  ;ns. 

1  **  Sed  dicuQt  impU  pcrversores,  in  camali  brachio  contra  potcntiom 
Domini  eonfidentes,  fiat  Concilium,  ut  Khuma  Mdotur.  0  damnoM,  et 
damnanda  impietu!     He  accuse*  tbe  Cerdlnels  of  having  gained  tbe 

consent  of  the  K\ng  of  Prance  to  the  creation  of  Clement,  by  accusing  Ur- 
ban VI.  of  a  design  to  deprive  hitn  of  liis  kingdom.  It  was  the  aim  of  th« 
King  of  France  to  unito  tlu-  rrfurh  mi  l  T*npal  crowns.  — ^Apud  D'Acherv, 
vol.  i.  p.  770.  The  Monk  of  bt.  Dvnya  gives  this  leUer,  I.  xiu.  14.  The 
second,  xiv.  12. 
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in  Christendom,  had  already  taken  Ae  lead,  denonn- 

cing  the  diabolical  schism.^  They  had  urged  the  King 
to  take  the  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  compel 
the  coniiicting  Popes  to  accede  to  one  of  three  schemes 
for  the  tennhiatxon  of  the  contest — Cession,  Arbitral 
tion,  or  a  General  Council.  Clement  had  received 
this  memorial  in  a  fury  of  passion  :  he  denounced  it  as 
an  insolent  and  delkmutory  libel.  *'  Dost  thou  under- 
Stand  this  Latin  ? "  he  said  to  the  bearer.  *'  Su£Q^ 
ciently  I "  the  officer  replied ;  but  when  the  Pope  with- 
drew into  liis  chamb^  in  much  manifest  wrath  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Avignon.  The  Pope 
would  see  no  one,  speak  to  no  one.  The  Cardinals 
met  and  agreed  to  press  on  the  Pope  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  university.  He  assembled  them,  and 
bitterly  reproached  them  with  their  traitorous  g^^.  is, 
cowardice.  They  replied  by  urging  calmly**** 
the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Clement  retired  and 
never  more  left  his  chamber.  Three  days  aiter  he  was 
struck  with  apoplexy:  his  death  was  attrib- eo«-is.UBA. 
uted  to  his  grief.^  So  soon  as  his  death  was  known 
the  University  wrote  again  to  the  King,  adjuring  him 
to  prohibit  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon  iium  proceeding 

^  See  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Uiuver?!itr,  during  the  Hfctimo  of  Clem- 
pnt,  the  Monk  of  St.  Deny?*,  xiv.  10.  R*n<l  too  (ia  the  Gersoniana)  tho 
address  of  the  University  to  the  King  —  Quare  hoc  ?  They  ask  of  th« 
eoDsequeneet  of  Uie  adiiiiD.  Beeattte  unworthj  mm  •»  promotwl  to  ilw 
bigbeat  rank  in  tlie  Churdi.  **  Quilnia  nihil  aancd  eat,  nihil  penal  nihil 
htioeati  cunc  !>it;  exhauriunt  ecclesias,  religiones  dissipant,  monaateria  8po- 
liaot."  The  churches  are  in  ruins;  the  lower  priesthood  oppresHt  d,  re- 
diited  to  meiidicaficy ;  the  treasures  of  th»»  churches  «oUl.  "  Exact  ionea 
^rravis««ima«,  inaxiina*.  intolcrabilcs  pauperibu^  l-kclcMai  ministris  impo- 
QUDt,  iiitpiiaeiuloa  liomineis,  atque  iuhumauiasimos  ad  colUgendom  eligtmti'* 

*  RaL  da  St.  Denya,  XT. 
VOL.  vn.  28 
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to  a  new  election.^  The  wary  Cardinals,  lest  thej 
ahonld  seem  to  despise  the  King*s  counsel,  huiried  over 

the  election,  and  then  opened  the  royal  letter.  The 
Cardinals  swore  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  end  the 
Schism  now  they  had  put  it  out  of  their  power.  No 
act  conld  be  more  certain  to  perpetuate  it  than  the 
election  of  the  Spaniard,  the  crailty,  able,  ambitions, 
unprincipled  Cardinal  of  Liiii  i.  Before  the  election 
their  solemn  oath  had  been  taken  to  eacli  other  that 
whoever  was  chosen  should  at  once  resign  the  Papacy 
at  the  requisition  of  the  Cardinals,  if  Bonifiice  would 
Kkewise  resign.  The  Cardinal  of  Luna  had  been  the 
loudest  to  condemn  the  Schism  ;  he  had  openly  and 
repeatedly  declared  that  if  he  were  Pope  he  would  put 
an  end  to  it  at  once. 

Benedict  XIII.  (such  was  his  title)  communicated 
BenedM  his  olection  to  tbo  Kms  of  France.  **The 
Oct. 23.  importunity  of  the  Cardinals  had  compelled 
him  to  accept  the  unwelcome  office,  but  he  wa^s  j'le- 
pared  by  all  means  which  should  be  advisable  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  Church."  ^  The  University 
sent  an  address,  eloquent  and  almost  adulatory ;  it  was 
received  with  the  most  o;racious  urbanity.  '*  I  am 
as  ready  to  resign  the  othce  as  to  take  off  this  cap.*' 
He  took  it  off  and  saluted  them.  Each  of  the  Fo|>es 
was  fully  prepared  to  heal  the  Schism  provided  he 
himself  remained  Pope ;  but  neither  could  show  such 
disrespect  to  the  Cardinals  to  whom  he  owed  his  clevar 
tion  iis  to  invalidate  their  privile^je  of  election  :  neither 
would  acknowledge  himself  an  intrusive  and  usurping 
Pontiff. 

^  There  are  24  names  of  Cardin&ls  ia  Ciacoomuf* 
s  Dupuy,  Hist,  du  Schiame,  p.  39. 
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In  Italy  Buiiitace  IX.,  notwitlistanding  his  rapacity 
(perhaps  through  his  rapacity,  which  extorted  BoniikMiz. 
ecclesiastical  wealth  for  the  secular  purposes  of  his  gov- 
emment),  bj  abililj,  moderation,  and  firmness,  had 
made  some  progress  towards  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Papacy  in  respect  and  authority.^  That  respect  it  had 
almost  lost,  when  the  Koman  dominions  of  the  Pope 
were  treated  as  the  province  of  a  foreign  prelate,  op- 
pressed rather  than  governed  hj  a  Cardinal  Legate: 
that  authority  the  fierce  and  desultory  ambition  of  Ur- 
hail  VI.  had  shaken  rather  than  contirmed.  The  no- 
ble city  of  Perugia  was  weary  of  her  tactions,  Gueif 
and  Qhil>elline.  The  Beccarini  (the  nobles  and  their 
partisans),  the  Itaspanti  (the  burghers  with  their  ad- 
herents) offered  to  receive  the  Pope  as  a  resident  and 
as  sovereign  within  their  walls.  Boniface  knew  that 
nothing  promoted  the  popularity  of  the  Pope  in  Borne 
so  much  as  his  absence.  No  sooner  liad  the  Romans 
lost  the  Pope  than  they  were  eager  fi>r  his  return.  He 
moved  to  Pemgia.  Ancona  and  some  of  f^^^ 
the  other  cities  made  advances  towards  sub-  ^* *^»™* 
mission,  Bui  the  unhappy  parsimony  of  Boniface  did 
not  permit  him  to  environ  himself  with  a  strong  well- 
paid  body  of  guards,  which  might  keep  down  the  still 
adverse  factions  in  Perugia.  At  midnight, 
dtirinf!;  the  following  summer,  he  was  awak-'**- 
ened  by  a  wild  tumult.*  The  exiled  Gucits,  who  had 
reentered  the  city  through  his  mediation,  had  risen, 
not  without  provocation,  and  were  perpetrating  firight* 

l"Nec  fhft  *nt«  mm  qtiisquam  Roiuauoruoi  pouliucuin,  qui  talem 
potMtatem  teiiiporaleui  Uoinie  et  iu  patrimoiiio  S.  Patii  eseroiiiate  kgatar.'* 
•->QolMliDiis,  p.  816. 

«TheodorickKieni,ii.xT.  He  wm  with  the  Pope.  See  abe  Sinondi, 
B^publiqQfle  ItiUennee,  t.  vii.  p.  80O. 
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fill  carnage  on  the  Ghibellines.  Pandolfo  Baglioni,  the 
head  of  the  Ghibelltne  nobles,  his  brother,  ei<:hty  no- 
bles, a  hundred  of  tla-ir  followers,  the  Beccarini,  were 
slain.  The  Pope  fled  in  horror  and  disgust  to  Assisu 
Biordo,  a  chi^  of  Gondottieri,  in  league  with  the 
Guelf  Baspanti,  was  nnder  the  walls  with  1500  ad- 
▼entturere.  He  entered  the  city  and  became  its  lord. 
Biurdu*s  power  lasted  not  long;  he  was  excouiiiuiiH- 
cated  by  the  Pope.  The  Pope  witli  bolder  nepotism 
May  22,  created  his  brother  Marquis  of  the 

March  of  Ancona.  The  Marqnis  was  be- 
sieged in  Macerata  by  Biordo,  taken  prisoner,  and 
A.D.  130G.  released  for  a  large  ransom.  Biordo  even, 
became  master  of  Assisi  by  treachery,  but  himself^ 
AuMMiii*.  having  made  peace  with  the  Pope,^  was 
A^.'im.  murdered  in  Pemgia  by  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Peter's,  who  aspired  by  this  good  deed  to  the  Gardi- 
nalate.  "  Peni^ia  will  not  endure  a  tyrant,"  was  the 
watchword  of  the  new  insurrection.  The  Abbot  was 
received  by  Boniface,  but  died  a  short  time  after  unre- 
warded* The  Pope  had  long  before  the  fidl  of  Biorde 
determined  no  more  to  honor  the  fickle  and  periloua 
cit^  of  iVrugia  with  his  residence.  He  had  returned 
jj^g  by  urgent  invitation  to  Rome ;  he  made  the 
AJ).  UM.  Capitol  a  strong  fortress*  But  Rome  would 
neither  be  without  the  Pope,  nor  when  he  was  within 
her  walls  leave  him  in  peace.  The  Romans  took  um- 
brage at  the  fortification  of  the  Capitol ;  the  life  of 
Bomiace  was  endangered  in  an  insurrection,  instigsited 


^  According  to  Tlieodoric  k  Niem  the  Pope  was  concerned  in  the  mnrder 

of  Biordo,  returned  to  Perugia,  and  fled  apain  to  Assi-t.  T  nvn  not  funte 
confident  that  I  have  rightly  nnravelled  this  intricate  atfair,  wliich  lasted 
■everal  yean. 
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by  the  Bannerets  of  the  city.  He  was  saved  by  the 
fortunate  presence  of  King  Ladislaus  with  some  troops. 

Not  two  years  alter  broke  out  another  revolt.  The 
pope  met  it  with  firmness.  Thirteeu  persons  were 
executed.^ 

Bat  the  Pope  had  other  means  to  reduce  the  con- 
tumacious city.    The  year  of  Jubilee  was  at  band. 

He  treated  that  which  had  been  inteipolated  by  his 
predecessor  but  ten  years  betbre,  and  of  which  himself 
had  enjoyed  the  gains,  ns  an  irrei^ailar  breach  on  the 
solemn  order  of  the  Ritual.  To  Rome  the  Jubilee 
was  of  as  inestimable  value  as  to  the  Pope.  Without 
the  Pope  it  was  a  vain  unprofitable  ceremony.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  entreat  him  to  vouchsafe  his  pres- 
ence. Boni&ce  yielded,  but  enforced  his  own  condi- 
tions. His  partisan,  the  Malatesta,  was  to  be  created 
Senator  of  Rome.  The  magistracy  of  the  Bannerets, 
the  democratic  leaders  of  the  Re^^ions  oi  the  city,  was 
to  be  abrogated  forever.  Boniface  entered,  and  as- 
sumed for  the  first  time  the  full  sovereignty  of  Rorae.^ 
He  had  ahready,  it  has  been  seen,  fortified  the  Capt* 
tol :  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  rose  agiun  from  its  ruins 
in  more  than  its  ancient  strength.  But  this  was  not 
with.jut  a  fierce  struggle.  Two  of  the  Co-J«n. im 
lonnas,  lords  of  Falestrina,  in  league  with  the  deposed 
Bannerets,  broke  into  the  city,  and  reached  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol  with  shouts,  Death  to  the  Pope ;  long 
live  the  Roman  people  !  "  They  were  repulsed ;  thij> 
ty-one  hung  up  alive.' 

1 "  E^li,  che  non  era  figliuolo  ddla  |Miini  feee  prendere  i  ddinqvoitif" 

&c  —  Muratori,  ^uh  ann.  1397. 

SSn/omcn.  Ili-t.  S.  K.  T.  xvi.  Raynaltlns:.  '*tib  nnn.  1400. 
•  ThLfxlorif  !i  Nifiii,  ii.  c.  x  wii.    A  yoiitli  wa.s  cotiipullcd  hy  promise  <H 
pardou  to  liaiig  tli«  re»tj  uuioug  theiu  w«ru  his  own  tatlit:r  aud  brother. 
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The  Jubilee  was  he!  I  in  all  its  pomp  and  all  its 
prodigality  of  pardon.  Pilgrims  from  all  Christendoia 
flocked  to  Rome,  even  from  France,  notwithstanding 

the  inhibition  of  the  King.  To  the  French  the  Pope 
who  In'stowed  iiulnlg(»nres  was  tlie  K^gitimate  Pope. 
TIr'  King  liiiuself,  by  besieging  the  Antipope  Benedict 
XIII.  in  Avignon,  and  by  taking  him  into  captivity, 
had  destroyed  the  awe  which  belonged  to  the  holy 
office.  Many  of  the  wealthier  pilgrims,  howerer, 
brought  not  their  rich  offerings  to  the  shrines  of 
the  Apostles  in  Rome.  They  were  plundered  in 
every  part  of  the  neighborhood,  noble  matrons  and 
damsels  ravished.  The  plagae  broke  out  in  the 
crowded  city.  The  Pope  thought  of  withdrawing  to 
a  place  tjf  security,  hut  lie  dared  not  risk  the  loss  of 
Rome,  the  loss  uf  the  oblations.  His  bitter  adversary 
taunts  him  with  reding  alms  to  the  plundered  and 
dying  pilgrims.^ 

But  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  Popedom 
Oian  Gate-  Seemed  to  be  advancing  with  irresistible  force, 
Miiaa.  The  first  time  for  centuries,  Italy  seemed 
likely  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  a  native  King* 
Gian  Galeazzo  Yisconti  had  cast  off  the  ignoble  name 
of  Count  of  Virtii ;  ^  by  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
Wenceslaus  he  was  Duke  of  Milan.  By  liis  success  in 
arms,  by  his  more  successful  intrigues,  he  had  obtained 
tlie  power,  he  meditated  the  assumption  of  the  title,  of 
*^King  of  Italy."  All  the  great  cities  of  Lomfaardy 
owned  his  dominion;  Bologna,  Perugia,  Sienna  were 
his.    He  threatened  at  once  Florence  and  Rome.  All 

^  Solitos  enim  ent  rapere,  nee  rapta  indigentibus  communicara."  —  A 
Kiem,  ii.  8S. 
i  Miuvtori,  Ana.,  tob  aim.  188S. 
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the  great  Free  Companies,  all  the  distinguished  gen- 
erals, marched  under  the  standard  of  the  Serpent. 
What  had  a  Pope,  with  a  contested  title,  a  Pope  even 
with  the  ability  of  Boniiace,  to  oppose  to  such  puis- 
sanoe?  and,  against  a  King  of  Italy  with  snch  vast  ter* 
litories,  wealth,  ambition,  what  had  been  the  Pope  ? 

Tlie  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo  from  the  phigue  relieved 
the  Republic  of  Florence  and  the  Pope.  Hifi  9«pt.  8,  im 
last  will  ^  divided  his  great  dominions  among  his  sons. 
All  the  great  warlike  Lombard  Republics,  the  cities  of 
Tuscany  and  Romagna,  were  recited  in  that  will  as 
passing  to  his  descendants.  The  Pope,  with  prompt 
ability,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion.  He  detached 
the  fiimons  Albenc  Barbiano,  the  Great  Constable, 
from  the  service  of  Milan.  Barbiano  with  his  bands 
began  the  reconquest  of  the  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical 
territories.  His  avance  and  extortions  gave  Boniface 
the  command  of  wealth,  wealtli  the  command  of  all  the 
mercenary  soldiery  in  Italy,  and  all  the  soldiery  were 
mercenary.'  Had  not  Boniiace  been  compelled  by  the 
&ilure  of  his  health  and  a  painful  disease  to  retire  to 
the  warm  baths  of  Pozzuoli,  he  might  liave  witnessed 
the  restoration  of  the  whole  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  to 
his  role. 

During  all  this  period  the  Ultramontane  Kings  had 
been  laboring  to  extinguish  the  Schism.    So  B«n«dioi 

long  as  the  Pope  at  Avignon  was  a  French- 

man,  so  long  the  King  of  France  and  the  French  Car- 

duiaU  adhered  to  his  cause.   Their  sympathy  with  a 

^  See  the  will  and  the  magnifioeiit  obsequies  in  Corio,  StorU  di  Uileao^ 
1.  W,  p.  S8S. 

*  Verbis  conflatis  in  aurum,  aaroqiM  Tereo  in  arme,  teme  ecdeain 
alienata<«  r(-t)r11ii)UB  aabectia)  verbis,  fttuo,  ermis  polenlHr  racopemvit.'*— 
Gobeliaiu,  p.  333. 
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Spaniard  was  much  less  strong,^  the  evils  of  the  Schism 
became  more  glaringly  manifest.  Iiii mediately  after 
A.».iae6.  the  accession  of  Benedict  XIII.  the  King 
(Charles  VI.)  summoned  a  Council  of  the  higher 
Cler<xv  of  Paris.  Simon  de  Cramault,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Bi^llop  of  Carcassonne,  ]>resided  in  the 
Council  over  nine  Archbishops,  forty-six  Bishops,  Ab- 
bots and  Doctors  innumerable.  The  Council  threw 
aside  at  once  the  proposition  of  compelling  all  the 
Christian  kingdoms  who  supported  the  Italian  Pontiff 
to  submit  to  Benedict  XITI.^  It  was  an  avowed  im- 
possibility. Three  courses  remained:  —  1.  A  General 
Council ;  2.  Compromise  by  the  appointment  of  arbi- 
ters; but  who  was  to  choose  the  arbiters,  or  enforce 
their  award?  8.  The  renunciation  of  both  into  the 
hands  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  —  either  the  two 
Colleges  united  in  one,  or  each  to  his  own  College. 
The  voices  were  in  overwhelming  number  fi>r  the 
lenondatioD.  A  rt<Ueljr  emb.»]r  wu  deter- 
toAfigooD.  mined  of  three  Princes  of  the  blood,  the 
Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  the  King's  sons,  the 
Duke  of  Crleans  his  brother,  three  Bishops,  Senlis» 
Poitiers,  and  Arras,  with  eight  nobles*  The  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  addressed  letters  to  all  the  Cathedral 
chapters  of  France,  urging  them  to  make  processionsi 
and  offer  prayers  for  the  success  of  this  embassy.  The 
Ambassadors  arrived  at  Avignon.  The  Pope  first  in- 
trenched himself  behind  forms ;  but  he  was  at  length 

1 "  Ferunt  quidem  Domiiios  Cardinalis  Gallicrv's  o4io  hahcntes  Dominum 
Benedictum  pro  eo  quod  crat  alt^rius  nationis  ^uain  GalUc«e,  et  quoniam 
inter  se  de  uno  Gallico  post  iiiorteui  ClenieDti^  VII.  non  potuerunt  oon* 
conUre,  propteret  in  btvm  eonvmanoit**— Oontin.  Ciiroaie.  Thaodor. 
liimii,  apod  Eocwd.  i.  1684. 

s  This  wu  edted  die  via  AmU.'* 
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oblijjed  to  admit  them  to  an  audience.^  Gilles  de 
Champs  communicated  to  the  Pope  tliat  the  Jane i,  isog. 
King  and  the  Church  having  duly  considered  all  other 
courses  had  determined  on  that  of  the  renunciation  of 
the  two  Popes.  Benedict  sought  delay ;  he  was  Yicar 
of  Christ,  answoi'iiblL'  to  Christ  in  an  allair  of  this  sol- 
emn import ;  it  must  not  be  driven  on  with  unseemly 
speed.  The  Ambassadors  returned ;  they  summoned 
the  Cardinals  in  the  King's  name  to  Yilleneuve  (on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone).  Of  the  twenty  Cardi- 
nals nineteen  approved  the  project  of  the  iving ;  the 
Spanish  Cardinal  of  Pampcluna  alone  declared  that  it 
was  injustice  to  place  the  legitimate  Pope  on  a  level 
with  the  intruder  Boniface*  Benedict  attempted  to 
propitiate  the  Ambassadors  by  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
They  dined  with  hiin,  he  gave  them  the  blandest 
'  promises.  At  length  he  delivered  a  schedule  with  a 
counter-project.  The  two  Popes  and  the  two  Benedict's 
Colleges  of  Cardinals  were  to  meet  in  some  pt^tT 
place  bordering  on  France,  under  the  King*s  protection. 
iSu  one  could  discern  more  clear I  v  tlian  Benedict  him- 
self the  insuperable  difficulties  of  this  sclieme :  it  was 
rejected  by  the  ambassadoi-s  of  the  King,  by  those  of 
the  Universi^,  and  by  the  Carduials.  Their  prayers, 
remonstrances,  admonitions  were  vain.  Benedict  took 
a  lofty  tone  ;  he  commanded  tliem  under  the  penalties 
of  contumacy,  disobedience,  unbelief,  under  threats  of 
the  severest  procedures,  to  adopt  his  scheme  and  no 
other.  Some  fell  on  their  knees,  and  conjured  him 
with  teara  to  assent  to  the  counsds  of  the  high  and 
mitrhty  Prince.  Benedict  replied,  **  They  were  his 
fiubjecta  j  he  was  their  sovereign  ;  he  was  lord  nut  uuij 

1  DnjHijr,  Hilt,  da  Seliisina,  p.  iS* 
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over  them,  but  over  all  who  were  living  in  death  ;  ^  he 
had  to  render  accoimt  to  God  alone  I  The  negoti»- 
tions  lingered  on,  but  at  length  the  Ambassadors  rfr> 
tamed  to  Paris.  It  was  determined  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  other  great  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom. Two  Abbots  were  sent  into  Germany ;  the 
Au»  18B6.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  Admiral  of 
France,  and  other  nobles  into  England.  Benedict 
attempted  to  win  the  King  of  France  by  the  grant 
of  a  tenth.  This  ahenated  the  Cler^^y ;  tlie  Kin^ 
dared  not  levy  the  subsidy.  The  University  of  Paris 
entered  an  appeal  against  all  acts  of  Benedict  to  a 
A^,  UBS.  future  one,  true,  and  universal  Pope*  Bene- 
dict in  a  Bull  annulled  this  deftmatoiy  libel.*  The 
next  year  the  University  replied  to  the  Bull  by  a  new 
appeal,  in  which  they  declared  that  many  Popes  had 
been  repudiated  for  their  wickedness. 

Two  years  passed.  In  ld98  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  and  Clergy  of  France  met  a^un*  Thopo  were 
present  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  Orleans,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  eic;ht  Archbiahops,  thirty-two  Bish- 
ops, Abbots  without  number,  deputies  from  iive  Uni- 
versities. It  was  announced  not  only  that  the  King 
and  the  Church  of  France  had  determined  the  renun- 
ciation by  both  Popes,  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
England,^  Arragou,  Castile,  Navarre,  and  Sicily  con- 

1  MortomeBt  viyintB.**  ^  Dapoj,  p.  6L 

9  Gersoniana^  p.  xii. 

8  Tn  1398.  Benedict  8e'»iTi«  to  have  eTit»'rtnmed  Bome  hope  of  moving  the 
Kiiiu'  t  France  a^iainsl  iln-  Antipope  H(tiuiact'.  He  writes  to  Richard  LL 
df  LuglauU  to  iuteipose  in  his  behalf  with  tiie  Kiu|^  of  Frauc«,  wlioia 
Bichard  €«M  F«th«r  (Bichard  had  married  babaUa  of  F^m),  but  who 
had  Uag  atnyfld  from  the  boeom  of  Mother  Chorcb  and  the  way  of  Mh. 
—MS.,  B.  M.,  Dec.  il,  im. 
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riirred  in  this  measure  as  the  only  way  to  end  the 
bchism.  Ailer  long,  grave,  learned  debate,  Jaiy27. 
a  vast  majoritj  had  resolved  on  the  nnoonditioiial  sab- 
traction  of  allegiance  from  Benedict  XIIL  This  act 
of  rennnciation  was  solemnly  published  with  processions 
and  pniyurs  on  a  Sunday,  and  promult^ated  by  letters 
with  tlie  icing's  signature  thi'oughout  the  realm.^  No 
sooner  was  it  published  at  Avignon  than  the  Cardinals, 
except  Pampeluna  and  Tarascon,  disclaimed  Pope  Ben* 
edict ;  he  thundered  invectives  against  them ;  they  with- 
drew across  the  lihone  to  Villeneuve  in  tlie  dominions 
of  the  King. 

Peter  d^Ailly,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  the  most  learned 
theologian  of  the  age,  had  held  the  singular  Mrd>imr. 
office  of  enforcing  on  both  Popes  the  duty  of  re- 

nuuncing  their  dignity,  and  subuiitting  to  a  just  award. 
At  a  Council  at  Rheims,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray 
received  his  commission  from  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  Clergy  of  both  realms. 
He  had  set  out  for  Rome.  He  found  Pope  ^  ^ 
Boiiitace  at  Fondi,  luiving  subdued  the  tur- 
bulent  and  marauding  Count,  the  author  or  abet- 
tor of  the  Schism,  and  who  had  boldly  alleged  his 
refbsal  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  an 
excuse  for  plundering  his  dommions«  The  Commis- 
sioner of  the  L  ItianionUine  Sovereitrns  returned  to 
Rome  with  the  Pontiff.    Bonii'ace  entertained  him 

1  Soe  thf  Document  in  the  monk  of  <t  V^i^jiy,  r\x.  c.  5.  He  enters  at 
length  uito  the  conduct  of  Pope  Beiadiet.  Auiong  otlu  r  charges  is  the 
fioUowing:  —  Succtit»4>ive  idem  lieaeUictui^,  ad  »uam  limbitioueiu  huju»- 
awU  palliudam,  qnofdani  per  diTent  mandi  diniACa  maodarit  Aliidieoii 
qui  noo  ernbnerunt  oontm  yttritatom  aeminuie,  quod  iidam  iUastrit  dudt 
kfftti,  0olam  et  adeo  apperuenuit  vinni  ce5.<iionli  Mvplidt  parte  nottrl^  at 
iHioo  cedent,  tt  mm  GalUcui  tUgtrttur  m  I*apam**^ 
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with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  with  vague  but  promis- 
ing protestations  of  his  earnest  desire  to  close  the 
Schism.  The  Pope^s  avaricious  and  ambitious  brothers 
took  alarm  at  the  extent  of  his  concessions*  Throagh- 
out  Borne  were  mnrmurs  of  doubt  and  apprehension, 
Thej  feared  lest  they  should  lose  their  Pope,  their  dig- 
nity, their  profit,  the  general  pardon  of  the  Jubilee.-^ 
A  great  deputation  addressed  the  Pope,  exhorting  him 
to  assert  himself  to  be  the  true  Pope,  not  to  abaodoa 
the  privilege  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  They  would 
hazard  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  righC  My  good 
children,*'  returned  Boniface,  *^  Pope  I  am,  Pope  will  I 
remain,  despite  all  treaty  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Geimany." 

Peter  d'Aillv  had  returned  to  France ;  he  was  nofir 
joined  in  a  second  C^^nmission  to  Avignon  with  the 
Marshal  Boacicaut.  If  the  eloquence  of  the  Bishop 
should  not  prevail,  the  Marshal  was  to  employ  the 
force  of  arms.  Peter  d'Ailly  arrived  in  the  Court  of 
Benedict.  He  had  first  an  interview  with  Pope  Bene- 
At  ATifc-non.  dict.  All  the  answer  which  he  could  obtain 
was,  **  Let  the  King  of  France  issue  what  ordinances 
he  .wHl,  I  will  hold  my  title  and  my  Popedom  till  I 
die.'*  D'Ailly  entreated  him  to  consult  his  Cardinals.* 
In  a  full  Consistory  he  delivered  a  long  and  persuasive 
Latin  harangue.    He  then  withdrew.    The  Cardinal 

1  "Se  dontftieiit  fort  les  Romans,  qii*ils  &•  perUiMnt  !•  ai^ge  du  Ftpe 

qui  par  an  trop  leur  valoit,  et  portoit  grand  profit,  et  en  tous  les  pardons 
generaux,  qui  devoient  Ptre  dedans  doux  ans  h  vftiir,  dont  tout  profit  de- 
voit  redonder  en  la  citti  de  iiouie  «st  la  euviruu.  '  —  rroistsart,  iv.  07.  This 
mieebn  waa  in  1398,  before  the  Jubilee.  Dupiu,  in  his  Litb  of  Peter  d*AUly 
(Genoni  Opem,  voL  L),  hat  omitted  this  jonmey  to  Borne,  so  vMiSSf  de- 
Bcribed  l)v  I  roiAsert. 
3  See  the  pictitreeque  desciiptioa  in  FroiaMtt,  iv.  S7,  compured  with  othef 
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of  Amiens  urged  the  inevitable  necessity  of  submission 
to  the  detenni nation  of  the  Kings  of  Fmnce  and  Ger- 
xnaDy.  Pope  Benedict  steadily  refused  ;  "  he  had  been 
invested  by  God  in  iiis  Papacy ;  he  would  not  renounce 
it  for  Count,  or  Duke,  or  King/'  The  Consistory  was 
in  tumult;  almost  all  the  Cardinals  clamored  against 
him.  The  Bishop  of  Cambray  entered  again  ;  he  de- 
manded an  answer.  "  Pope  I  have  written  myself ; 
Pope  I  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  ray  subjects ; 
Pope  I  will  remain  to  the  end  of  my  days.  And  tell 
my  son,  the  King  of  France,  that  I  had  thought  him 
till  now  a  good  Catholic ;  he  will  repent  of  his  errors. 
Warn  him  in  my  name  not  to  bring  trouble  on  his  con- 
science." Such  at  Rome  and  at  Avignon  was  the  reply 
to  overtures  of  p^nce. 

The  Marshal  Boucicaut  in  the  mean  time  was  gather- 
ing his  forces  around  Avignon*  The  Provencal  gentle* 
men,  with  Raymond  de  Turenne  at  their  head,  crowded 
to  his  banner.  Expectation  of  the  pillage  of  Avignon, 
with  the  Papal  treasures,  and  the  })1  under  of  the  luxu- 
rious villas  of  the  Cardinals,  drew  together  men  accus- 
tomed to  fight  in  the  Free  Bands.  The  citizens  of 
Avignon  would  have  compelled  the  stubborn  Ponti£P  to 
yield ;  the  old  man  answered  with  dauntless  courage, 
"I  will  snmmon  the  Gh>nfalonier  of  the  Church,  the 
King  of  Arragon,  to  my  aid.  I  will  raise  ti  t)(>ps  along 
the  Kiviera  as  far  as  Genoa.  What  fear  ye  ?  Guard 
ye  your  city,  I  will  guard  my  palace."  But  Avignon 
and  the  Cardinals  capitulated  at  the  first  summons. 
The  Pope  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  vnpo  h«. 
prepared  for  a  resolute  defence.  He  had  laid  hu  paiae*. 
in  great  store  of  provisions,  grain,  oil,  wine:  his  fuel 
was  burued  by  an  accidental  fire ;  he  pulled  down  part 
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of  the  buildinors  to  cook  the  food.  Boucicaut  ftom 
awe,  or  in  confident  expectation  that  the  Pontiff  most 
soon  submit,  woaM  not  lead  his  soldiers  to  storm  the 

strong  Papal  Palace.  The  Cardinals  had  fled  again  to 
Villeneiive;  Painiieluna  and  Tarascon  alone  were  still 
faithful  to  Benedict. 

The  Cardinals  sent  an  embassy,  three  of  their  body, 
ouoinato  to  King.  They  ni^d  the  seizure  of  Pope 
•^^^  Benedict,  and  that  Boni&ce  should  be  com- 
pelled by  the  same  withdrawal  of  obedience  to  submit 
to  the  decree  of  a  Council.  Thev  suiiirested  their 
apprehensions  lest  Benedict  should  escajie  into  the  do- 
minions of  the  King  of  Arragon,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  marriage.  They  neglected  not  their 
own  interests ;  they  stipulated  that  their  own  pim* 
leges,  emoluments,  exf^ectatives  should  be  religiously 
respected.  Kdiic  of  the  gnnit  beiiefire??,  bishoprics,  or 
abbacies  were  to  be  filled  till  the  union  of  the  Church, 
the  proceeds  to  be  set  apart  to  advance  that  object 
The  insolence,  violence,  and  avarice  of  the  Cardinals 
retarded  rather  than  promoted  peace.  They  were  in- 
sulted in  the  streets  of  Paris.*  The  King  began  to 
waver.  Instmctions  were  sent  to  Boucicaut  not  to 
proceed  against  Benedict  by  force  of  arms,  only  to  pre- 
vent his  escape  with  the  Papal  treasures*  The  paUwe 
was  closely  blockaded ;  Benedict's  two  Cardinals  in  an 
attempt  to  fly  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Benedict  had  in  vain  entreated  succor  from  the  King 
of  Arragon.    He  had  ofi'ered  to  make  Barcelona  or 

1  "  v.*  imle  ml^rpf  snmpfertint  Audncinm,  xxt  cum  issent  ad 
domiucirum  rum  p<iinpo«o  iMjpitatu.  ei»  conviciabantur,  verba  iirnomi'i'O'^ 
profereute»  c^ua>  cuia  maxima  indigoatione  audicbant."  —  Reli^.  S* 
tkttpt,  xlx.  ]k  6S0. 
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Perpij:^an  the  seat  of  tlie  Papacy.  **  Does  the  priest 
think  that  for  him  I  will  plunge  into  a  warj^ng^jgi 
with  the  King  of  France?"  Such  was"*^*"^**' 
the  reply  of  Mardn  of  Arragon*  Benedict  was  con* 
stmined  to  capitulate.  The  harshest  part  of  the  terms 
was  that  they  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  hostile  Car- 
dinals and  by  the  wealthier  burfrhei*s  of  Aviirnon.  The 
Cardidals  and  the  burghers  pledged  themselves  to  keep 
strict  guard,  tliat  Benedict  should  not  leave  his  palace : 
he  was  their  prisoner. 

It  was  remarked  that  throughout  this  contest  Bene-* 
diet  employed  not  the  spiritual  sword.  The  Pope  en- 
dured the  sien^e  without  hurling  anathemas  on  his  foes.^ 
His  malediction  could  only  have  struck  in  general  at 
the  King  and  all  hb  nobles;  the  interdict,  had  he 
dared  to  issue  it,  would  have  smitten  the  whole  realm. 
But  he  knew  the  state  of  the  Court  of  France,  the  in* 
sanity  of  the  King,  the  implacable  feud  between  the 
houses  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  The  withdrawal 
from  his  allegiance  by  one  ot  the  furious  factions  which 
divided  the  Court  and  Kingdom  insured  the  sympathy 
of  the  other.  The  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians,  the 
rival  Dukes,  could  not  join  in  hatred  or  persecution 
of  the  same  object.  Who  would  know,  in  those 
superstitious  times,  whether  the  constant  paroxysms 
of  derangement  which  seized  the  Kiiig  might  not  be 
attributed  to  the  Papal  excommunication  ?  The  two 
Augustinian  Monks  who  had  undertaken  to  cure  the 
King's  malady,  having  utterly  fiuled  in  their  mission, 

^**Nec  aliqaaliter  ustu  fUit  contra  queoquam  gladio  spirituali^  nam  scie- 
iMt  BOD  ft  cQBCtw  liUft  defereotibut  btas  iniqoilatet  prooedere,  cmn  miUti 
fllos  dampoftMBt^  libi  ibvorabilittr  •dhieniitM.*'— dmnic  8.  Denjs 
lis.  8. 
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were  arraigned  for  tlie  ini[»ioiis  magic,  in  which  the 
'  kingdom  had  put  its  full  faith,  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris 
and  the  Clergy.  They  were  beheaded  at  the  PJace 
de  Qrhve  as  sorcerers,  not  as  impostors ;  thetr  quarters 
exposed  to  the  insult  and  abhorrence  of  the  furious 
populace.* 

For  five  years  Benedict  XIII.  endured  this  humil- 
A  T>  188S-    iating  imprisonment.     The  Cardinals  kept 

jealous  wardf  their  vigilance  was  unwearied, 
unrelated.  Yet  Benedict  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
Mhe  Duke  of  Orleans  now  publicly  espoused  his  cause 
against  the  Diikos  of  Jiursnindy  and  Berry,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse  liad  entered  the  lists  against  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  boldly  arraigned  the  sacrile- 
gious revolt  from  the  one  true  Pope.^  Louis,  King  of 
Sicily,  ibrced  his  way  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope. 
His  title  to  his  throne  depended  on  the  Papal  grant* 
Louis  tendered  his  full  and  loyal  allerriaiice  to  the 
March  "O,     successor  of  St.  Peter.    Benedict  knew  that 

his  time  was  come.  On  a  still  evening,  with 
the  aid  of  a  Norman  gentleman,  Kobert  de  Braqn^ 
mont,  he  stole  in  disguise  out  of  the  palace,  unques* 
tioned  and  unsearched  by  the  guards.  He  passed  the 
night  in  Avignon.  The  next  morning  he  dropped 
down  the  Rhone  to  Chateau  R^naud,  a  strong  fortress 
held  by  oOO  soldiers  of  King  Louis.  His  first  act  was 
to  send  for  a  barber ;  ever  since  he  had  been  a  prisoner 
he  had  let  his  beard  grow. 

Never  was  revulsion  more  rapid  or  complete.  The 
abject  ])risoner  of  liis  own  Cardinals,  from  whom  half 
Christendom,  the  loyal  half,  had  withdrawn  their  all&- 

i  ChvoQ.  dt  St.  Denjs.  Sbmond],  Hist  d«t  Vnn^aSB* 
*  Dopoy,  Hist,  da  Schiame. 
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gianco,  ^^  riirain  tlie  Pope  of  France  aiid  Spain.  His 
two  iaithfui  Cardinals  were  at  his  side,  the  rest  in  trem- 
bling sabmission  at  his  feet.  They  dared  not  disobey 
bis  summons*  He  entertained  them  at  a  sumptuous 
repast.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivitj  was  heard  the 
clang  of  arms  ;  soldiurs  were  seen  with  their  gleaming 
halberds  taking  their  stations  in  silence.  The  Cardi- 
nals sat  in  speechless  terror.  But  Benedict  desired 
onlj  to  show  his  power :  at  a  sign  they  withdrew.  The 
ftast  went  on ;  but  if  a  dark  tradition  be  tniei  bis 
mercy  confined  itself  to  churchmen.  Two  centories 
and  a  half  afterwards  the  niins  of  a  hall  were  shown, 
in  which  the  Pope  had  «^dven  a  banquet  of  recuucil-  • 
iadon  to  some  of  the  principal  burghers  of  Avignon, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  building  and  burned  them  all 
ahve.^  Be  this  bat  an  ancient  legend,  he  compeDed 
the  dtiaens  to  rebuild  the  battered  walls  of  the  Papal 
palace  :  ho  garrisoned  it  with  Arragonese  sol-  >L»y  15. 
diers.  The  clergy  of  France  had  l)cen  aj^ain  convoked 
in  Paris.  The  Cardinals  of  Poitiers  and  of  Saiuces 
appeared  to  plead  the  cause  of  Benedict  (the  last  time 
they  had  been  his  bitter  adversaries).  The  Dukes  of 
Burgnndy,  Berry,  and  Bourbon  still  held  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  but  the  University  of  Paris  was  now 
divided.  On  a  sndden  appeared  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
leading  the  King.  It  was  a  lucid  interval  in  the  mel- 
ancholy state  of  the  prince.  Charles  faltered  out,  at 
the  suggestion  of  bis  brother,  a  declaration  of  his  high 
opinion  of  the  learning  and  virtue  of  Benedict.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  took  the  Cross  from  the  altar  ;  the 
King  laid  lus  hands  upon  it,  and  declared  that  he 

Boocili^,  Hilt  dt  Ploy«iM«,  iL  tfS.  8inDondi,  Hift  d«  Knoftti,  ztt. 
0.S8O. 
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restored  to  Benedict  the  allegiance  of  the  realm  of 
France:  "so  long  as  he  lired  he  would  acknowledge 
him  alone  as  the  Yicar  of  Christ."  Tiic  taint  gleam 
of  doubtful  reason  in  a  madman  was  to  determine  who 
was  the  representative  of  God's  Almightiness  on  earth  I 
The  Bishops  burst  into  the  chant  of  the  Te  Deom,  the 
bells  rang  out.  Paris  knew  by  those  pealing  sounds 
that  Benedict  was  again  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.' 
The  King's  letters  announced  these  glad  tidings  to  the 
provinoes.  Benedict  still,  to  the  King,  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans^  to  the  whole  kingdom,  professed  his  eager 
desire  to  extinguish  ihe  Schism.  In  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity he  sent  an  embassy  to  his  rival  at  Rome.  Bon- 
iface reftised  to  receive  the  ambassadors  but  as  Pope. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Pons,  Benedict's  Legate,  and  his 
colleagues  had  the  prudence  to  yield.  They  were 
received  in  full  Consistory.  They  uiged  a  free  con- 
ference, at  some  appointed  place,  to  dtscnss  the  rival 
VMrtofst.   claims.    Boniface,  perhaps  suffering  under 

Michael.  ...  '    X  r  o  ^ 

Bcpt  29,  u(M.  his  paiiitul  niiiliuly,  the  stone,  answered  with 
bitter  pride,  'Hlmt  he  alone  was  Pope,  Peter  di  Luna 
an  Antipope.'*  At  least,"  rejoined  the  offended  am- 
bassadors, onr  master  is  guiltless  of  simony."  The 
O01.L  insult  stmck  to  the  heart  of  Boni&ce.  He 
retired  to  his  chamber,  and  m  two  days  was  dead.' 

1  Oompire  Gcnooiaaa,  p.  xvi  Dapin's  abrtAel  of  <hiM  pfoeeedtegt  is 
lUl  and  fiur. 

*Dupuy,  p.  90.  Theodoric  k  Niem,  ii.  23.  Wc  rend  in  Ciacconias: 
"Fnit  Bonifaciti?  TiTHis  iri'^Jgniorum  et  prmiontissimnrum  Pontificum,  quos 
iinquam  Koraa  vidit,  et  qui  plus  timoris,  observantiaj  et  obedientis  apad 
Bomanos  civea  obtiDuit.**  Of  ha  avarice  and  rapacity,  and  other  fiiulta, 
€f  Cbiutiaii  Tirtues,  be  ssjs  nothing.  See  also  his  epitaph.  Bonifhce  bad 
a  complication  of  fearAil  maladies,  of  which  the  stone  was  the  firtal  one. 
This  cxtrnordinnTy  story  of  a  proposed  cure  of  tliis  malady  rpst?  on  th^ 
autboritj  of  the  Azcbbiflbop  of  Florence:  "Multls  Tulgatum  est  quod  cum 
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fecundum  mcdicinam  camalpnt  dicf rptur  f^ibi,  quod  per  coifnTn  cam  mulicre 
liberaretur  a  calculo,  ex  quo  decessjt,  niinime  arqnif'scere  vohiit  tanto  sa©* 
xile^o  contra  divinam  legem,  eligens  potius  mun  quam  impadicd  vivere.'* 
— S.  Antonin.  Ghronioon,  anb  Aim.  Compare,  on  tiie  otiiar  hud,  Gobdi- 
nns  Pttreoiis,  who  hatM  BoaUkce  »  eordiallj  as  he  llattend  Urbaa  YL 
Gobelin U8,  now  in  Gennany,  saw  the  workings  of  the  ftTarfoe  and  rapadlj 
of  Boniface.  Boniface  absolutelr  annulled  all  riTul  every  one  of  his  own 
acl«,  grants,  indul;_'('uce'<,  and  di'^pcnsations,  and  tiiose  of  Ins  predecessors 
(read  Ui«i  whole  87th  chapter),  iL  siiould  sucm,  to  regraut  for  hve  years  with 
Mw  Una.  Of  bit  death  he  says, "  Et  aie  qtuoifla  tocaioiiibaa  intdleMMli* 
baa«otidiaoutitiirpt«iien«tiramiitiraiioiida>faiit.*'  P.llti 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INNOCSNTm  GBEGORTZIL  BENEDICT  XID. 

Submission  to  a  foreign  Pontiff  was  the  last  ihooglit 
of  the  Italian  Cardinals.    There  were  only  eight*  in 

Rome.  Thoy  solemnly  swore  that  wliosoevtT  of  them 
should  be  cIiu-ch  uouKl  abdicate  the  Popedom  so  soon 
as  Benedict  should  do  the  same.  This  oath  was  takea 
by  Cosmo  Megliorotto,  who  was  elected,  and  assumed 
Innocent  vn.  name  of  Innocent  YII.  The  amhassa- 
o«t.i2,uoi.  ji^yg  Benedict  demanded  their  safe-conduct 
as  accredited  only  to  Pope  Boniface.  They  Imd  been 
seized ;  tliey  were  forced  to  buy  tlieir  releiise  £rom  the 
Commander  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.^ 

Innocent  VIZ.  had  too  much  virtue,  gentleness^  and 
humanity  for  these  tumultuous  times.'  His  first  year 
was  a  year  of  purgatory  in  the  Condave.  The  Cardi- 
nals, headed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Montpellici',  would  not 
abandon  the  good  old  profitable  usages  of  simony.  But 
he  had  to  encounter  more  terrible  enemie.«;.  Nothing 
can  redound  more  to  the  praise  at  least  of  the  firm  and 
zesolute  policy  of  Boniface  than  the  fierce  outbreak  im* 

1  Sew,  CiteoanSns;  iiio«,  OUaio.  I  makt  ont  «|g1it  Gobdinus  gtnm 

teven  nnmes. 

*  Dupuy,  p.  90. 

•  Theodoric  k  Niem,  ii.  34.  He  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  an- 
aounciDg  hU  election,  rad  hopes  that  the  "  deflidentbilb  nniools  tnoqnOli- 
tu  *'  nuy  ensne  on  his  acoessioa. — MS.,  B.  IL,  Dee.  AT,  MM. 
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mediately  after  his  death.  The  Guei&  and  Ghibel- 
lines,  awed  by  his  stem  conduct,  had  crouched  tonat&Mn 
in  sullen  repose.  Innocent  had  hardly  time^'"* 
to  retam  to  the  safe  Vatican  Palace  from  his  corona- 
tion in  the  Lateran,  when  Ilume  rose  in  tuinuk  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  Bannerets,  and  tlie  sur- 
render of  the  city  to  their  rule.  Two  Colonnas,  one 
Savelli,  hastened  from  the  fortresses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  inflame  the  insurrection  a^dnst  the  Papal 
Gbverment^  The  Orsini  were  the  hereditary  de> 
fenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  There  were  all 
the  evils  and  miseries  of  a  Roman  insurrection  —  pal- 
aces pillaged,  matrons  and  virgins  violated. 

Ladislaas  King  of  Naples  was  in  the  city  at  the  ao- 
cesnon  of  Innocent;  he  was  leagaed  with t^,.,, 
the  Ohibellines,  bnt  the  champion  of  liberty  "^^^^^ 
brooded  over  designs  fatal  to  liberty.  He  was  now 
almost  undisputed  sovt  reii:n  of  the  realm  of  Naples. 
He  aspired  to  include  Borne  within  his  dominions. 
The  yielding  Pope  endeavored  to  purchase  the  friend- 
ship, he  arerfeed  the  open  hostility  of  Ladislaus,  by  the 
cession,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  of  the  Maremma. 
The  King  of  Naples  interposed  his  mediation  between 
the  Pope  and  tlie  people.  But  the  terms  betrayed  at 
once  his  power  and  \m  inclinations.  20,000  florins 
from  the  tax  on  salt,  which  belonged  to  the  Papal  ex- 
chequer, were  awarded  to  the  people.  The  Pope  held 
the  Castle  of  St*  Angelo  (Murchardon,  a  famous  con- 
dottiere,  commanded  the  garrison),  the  Capitol  was 
surrendered  to  tiie  people.  The  Tiber  iiowed  between 
the  city  of  the  Cliurch  and  the  city  of  the  people. 
The  Senator  was  to  be  named  by  the  Pope  out  of 

^  ^  Quod  wrbicols  per  eodwiam  non  per       ngmatui.**  —  A  KUm» 
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three  prescribed  by  the  people.  Ten  magistrates, 
called  the  Ten  of  Liberty,  were  to  be  renewed  every 
two  moDths*^ 

The  Pope  BtiQ  endeavored  to  mamtain  a  popular 
policy.  In  a  creation  of  Cardinals,  five  were  Romans  t 
but  the  emissaries  of  Ladislaus  were  still  active.  A 
dispute  arose,  which  led  to  armed  strife,  about  the  fnrt 
which  commanded  tlie  Fonte  Molle,  and  so  all  the 
northern  i^roaches  to  Rome*  A  deputation  of  the 
people,  among  which  were  some  of  the  most  audacions 
and  most  popular  leaders,  two  of  the  captains  of  the 
regions,^  entered  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Ludovico 
Megliorotto,  tlie  nepliew  of  the  Pope,  a  bold,  fiery  man, 
an  intimate  associate  of  Murchardon  the  commander  of 
the  Papal  troops,  would  not  endure  their  plebeian  inso* 
lence.  As  they  departed,  he  fell  on  them,  eleven  were 
killed.*  Th&t  bodies  were  left  till  night  reeking  on 
the  pavement.  There  they  were  seen  by  Leonardo 
Aretino  (the  historian),  who  made  his  way  with  diffi- 
sept.  6, 1406.  culty  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  He  Ibund 
the  old  man,  who  was  entirely  guiltless  of  all  conniv- 
ance in  the  act,  in  the  deepest  depression  and  horror. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  though  to  call  Grod  to 
witness  his  innocence.* 

The  bell  of  tlie  Capitol  tolled  ont ;  the  })rf)|)le  rose 
Flight  of  ^  vengeance;  all  the  palaces  of  the  Cardi- 
uiefoiw.     nak  and  courtiers  were  pillaged.    The  Pope 

1  Scaomen,  apod  MmsUHi,  8.  B.  L  t.  xvi.  Bftynaldllt  liat  ttt  treaty 
•ab  ann.  1404. 

2  Capi  di  Rioni. 

*  The  murder  was  committed  in  a  honso, "  ubi  babitabat  inatcr  Boni- 
lacii."  The  bodies  were  tbrown  out  of  the  window,  and  lay  n'>nr  the 
Amilai  wbero  the  Veronica  wat>  commoulj'  i»buwu.  —  lixuniuu  Auiou.  I'tiixL 
Hunt.  B.  I.  8.  sdT.  p.  S17. 

«  Leonard.  Aietm.  Comm.  zzx.  p.  9tt. 
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and  Cardinals  with  difficulty  fled  to  Viterbo.  The 
Pope  liad  almost  perished  of  thirst.  The  Abbot  of  St. 
Peter's  was  mardered  in  his  sight,  as  also  another  of 
his  Court;  their  bodies  were  cast  In  the  highway. 
John  of  Golonna  took  possession  of  the  Vatican ;  the 
arms  of  the  Pope  were  defaced  or  covered  with  mud. 
The  Colonna  vva^i  ironically  called  John  XXIII. 

Ladislaus  thoiiglit  that  his  hour  was  come.  His 
troops  were  under  the  walls;  he  hoped  to  hear  himself  - 
welcomed  as  Lord  of  Rome.  The  Golonnas,  the  Sar 
Tellis,  some  other  Barons  were  prepared  to  raise  the 
cry.  His  troops  found  their  way  into  the  city,  and  be- 
gan to  sack  the  houses.^  Hiit  the  turbulent  people  had 
not  cast  out  the  Pope  to  submit  to  a  king  and  a  stran- 
ger.^ The  whole  ci^  was  a  great  battle-field.  The 
soldiers  of  Ladislaus  set  fire  to  it  in  four  quarters ;  hut 
at  length,  after  great  slaughter,  the  King  abandoned  his 
desperate  enterprise,  his  discomfited  troops  withdrew. 
With  more  than  her  usual  versatility,  Rume  had  her 
ambassadors  at  Viterbo  imploring  the  return  of  Pope 
Innocent,^  offering  to  recognize  his  plenary  dominion,^ 
and  laying  at  his  feet  Uie  keys  of  the  city*  Innocent 
was  again  Lord  of  Bome.  He  waited  about 
two  months,  he  was  reeeiyed  in  triumph.**^ 
Three  months  after  he  issued  his  Bull  of  Excomnmni- 
cation  against  King  Ladislaus  and  the  Colonnas.  Am- 
bassadors from  King  Ladislaus  were  at  his  footstool. 

1 "  Posuit  nd  Miochaiii  totam  BoQum." — Diaiimn  FMrt  He  mm  niftt* 

ter  of  three  Rioni. 

2  E  bencht'  li  Culonneai,  e  li  Savelli,  c  nlcuni  altri  Barooi  el  volesscro, 
tatto  il  popolo  Do'l  Toleva.'* — Fiero  Minorbetto,  apud  Tartini,  sub  aim. 
1106. 

iTheod«)rickinem,iLa8. 
4  M  ])iQ||||]]||||]||  foiing  Bonuk*' 
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Peace  was  in  i  le;  the  Castle  of  St.  Aniielo  surren- 
DcAth.  dcrod.  In  the  same  month,  in  the  year  after 
he  had  fled  from  Rome,  Innocent  departed  from  thig 
dismal  world  to  the  quiet  grave.^ 

The  Schism  could  not  terminate  with  the  death  of 
either  Pope.  The  Roman  Cardinals  could  not  ac- 
kjiuwltnl(Tc  Benedict  unconditionally  without  condem- 
ning their  own  obstinate  resistance,  or  without  vitiating 
tlieir  sncceaiion,  and  imperiliing  their  title  to  the  Car- 
dinalate.  An  ecclesiastical  head  was  necessaxy  foot  the 
assertioii  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  in  Rome:*  it 
would  have  been  wrested  at  once,  perhaps  forever,  by 
the  turbulent  ])euple  from  tiie  fci'Mf  aiul  disunited  grasp 
Not.  80.  of  the  Cardinals.  Filteeii  Cardinals  met  ia 
Conclave,  Again  they  administered,  and  all  took,  an 
oath  of  mramal  rigor,*  that  whoever  might  he  elected 
Pope  would  at  once  renounce  the  Papacy,  directly  his 
rival  at  Avignon  would  consent  to  the  same  abjuration. 
Of  all  the  fifteen,  none  seemed  to  take  this  oath  with 
more  promptitude  and  sincerity,  none  had  for  years  so 
deeply  deplored  the  Schism,  or  urged  all  measures  for 
its  termination  so  earnestly,  as  Angelo  Gonuio,  a  Ye* 
Qtmj  netian  by  Inrth,  now  verging  on  eighty  years 
™         of  age.    On  his  election  as  Gregory  XII.,  in 

^  The  dates  seem  to  be:  —  Dominion  offered  to  tbo  Pope,  Jan.  14  (1406). 
Retorn  of  the  Pope,  Mnreh  1-3.  Anathema  on  Ladislaus  mid  the  Colonna*, 
Jane  18.  AmbaBsadors  from  Ladislaaa,  Julj  17.  Peace,  Aug.  6.  CaaU* 
of  St  Angelo  rammdMed,  Aug.  9.  DmHi  of  Innoeenti  Not.  18. 

•  Tbeodorie  k  Niem,  iii.  See  in  thA  Stimmea  tm  Bom  (on  tiiit  book 
more  hereafter)  the  curious  a^^couot  by  the  amlNHMdor  of  the  Tentanio 
Ord  r  nf  the  turhnlont  state  of  Kome.  ITts  house  was  seized  by  somp  of 
the  mtircfiiary  soldi.Tji;  ht-  cuulil  not  got  thi'in  out,  and  was  oMigod  to 
share  it  with  them-  lie  was  summoned  to  do  homage  to  the  new  Pope, 
but  wu  afraid  to  ▼entore  through  the  ttreeti. 

*  The  oath  la  in  OMoin.  Addit.  ad  CiaccoDluni,  p.  765;  and  in  h  JHan^ 
ifl.9. 
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public  and  in  private  Coxario  seized  every  opportmiitjr 
of  ezpitessing,  in  the  strongest  words,  the  same  deter- 
mmation.^  His  only  fear  was  lest  he  should  not  live 
to  accomplish  the  holy  work.'*  At  his  coronation  he 
was  seen  to  weep  when  he  renewed  this  protestation ; 
it  was  the  one  subject  of  hi^  ^vave  sermon.  In  private 
he  declared,  that  for  the  union  of  the  Church,  if  he 
had  not  a  galley,  he  would  embark  in  the  smallest 
boat ;  if  ^v^t^K)ut  a  horse^  he  would  set  out  on  foot  with 
his  staff.^  He  revised  to  grant  expectatiyes.  His  first 
act  was  a  letter,  of  which  the  superscription  might  seem 
offensive,  "  to  Peter  di  Luna,  whom  some  nations  duiv 
inff  this  miserable  scliism  call  Benedict  XITT.'*  The 
rest  was  respectful,  earnest :  no  sacriiicc  could  be  too 
great  for  the  reunion  of  the  Church.  "  The  mother 
before  King  Solomon  was  their  example ;  to  saye  her 
flon^s  life  she 'had  ceased  to  be  a  mother.  This  they 
shoiild  do  for  the  Church."  Benedict,  from  Marseilles, 
replied  with  the  same  Mipei-scripiion,  **  to  Angelo  Cora- 
rio,  whom  some  in  this  pernicious  schism  name  Greg- 
ory XII.'*  The  Spaniard  vied  with  his  rival  in  Rome 
in  the  feryor  of  his  words :  he  offered  to  receiye  ame- 
hassadors  with  the  utmost  respect.  *^  Haste,  delay  not, 
consider  our  age,  the  shortness  of  life,  embrace  at  once 
the  way  of  salvation  and  peace,  that  we  may  appear 
with  our  united  flock  belbre  the  Great  Shepherd." 
Each  pledged  himself  to  create  no  new  Cardinals,  un 
less  to  keep  np  their  equal  numbers.  Grregory's  pacific 
letters  to  the  King  of  France  were  read  with  joy  and 
admiration ;  he  was  held  to  be  an  angel  of  light.^ 

1 "  Me  pnesento,"  aays  k  Ntcm. 

^  Se<^  thf*  hiter  addreised  to  Christeadom  by  the  Cardinals  at  Fiaa*  —  A 
Niem,  jNemiw  Uutonis,  vi.  U. 
sin  the  MS.,  B.  M.  k  a  Jettar  addmed  to  tlu  daisy  and  aobility  of  At 
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Savona,  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,^  was  named  as  the 
A  r»  1407.  ph^ce  where  the  rival  Popes  were  to  meet, 
Jl^^SSti  ^  depose  himself,  and  to  remit  the  elec- 

aftSavoBft.  ^£  ^ji^  sapieme  Pontiff  to  the  united 
College  of  Cardinals.  Ambassadors  from  Genoa  ar- 
rived at  Hume  iii  May,  oftering  safe-conduct,  protection, 
the  temporary  cession  ot  the  city  of  Savona,  to  be  oc- 
cupied half  by  each  Pope.  Ambassadors  arrived  also 
from  the  King  of  France  and  the  University  of  Paris. 
But  abeadj  to  the  jealons  ears  of  some  about 


itoiibiAa     Court  the  lanirua^re  of  Gh:e£:orv  had  become 

conduct  of  o     o  tD  - 

the  I'opc-.  suspicious.^  He  spoke,  not  perhaps  without 
some  ground,  of  the  insecurity  uf  Savona,  whicli,  as 
the  French  King  now  ruled  in  Genoa,  was  subject  to 
him  as  its  temporal  lord,  and  in  spiritual  a£^irs  owned 
the  sway  of  Benedict.  The  advancement  of  one  of 
his  three  nephews — ambitious,  unpopular  men — to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Papal  Chamber,^  and  the 
reception  of  magnificent  presents  from  Ladislaus  of 
Naples,  threw  darkening  doubts  on  his  sincenty.  The 
coi^essor  of  King  Ladislaus,  a  Franciscan  of  great 
worldly  abilityi  was  admitted  to  the  confidence,  and 
never  quitted  the  person  of  the  Pope.   The  ambiguous 

wbole  Ciiristian  world,  in  which  he  describes  himaelf  a«i ad  ♦'xtlrp.Ttionem 
invctcrati  ac  lugubria  et  pestilcri  sclibmAUs  paternis  et  soLicitis  i»tudiia  in- 
tendentes." 

1  He  writM  to  Heniy  lY.  of  Eoghad,  as  one  ^  qaem  nnloniB  hi^iuniodi 
acdpimus  ardeatiMimiini  xelatorem,**  announces  the  agreeoient  fivr  meot- 

ing  at  Savona,  and  ftnlicits  a  ?u1>si(ly,  without  -vvliith  he  cannot  move;  he 
urges  Uenry '*  sub veutionis  uuinuH  cxtendfre  de  tuii  n-gali  muniticentia.'* 
Borne,  June  1,  14U7.  Ua  writes,  too,  to  the  Archbishop  ot  Caaterbuiy, 
•oliciting  a  subsidj. 

*  Tlieodoiic  k  Niem,  ilL  The  auue  of  k  Hiem*e  laneonms  liatred  of 
Of^io^  may  poseibly  have  been  personal,  but  hia  writings  hare  a  charac- 
ter of  honesty,  though  full  of  passion.  They  arc  in  general  supported  hf 
Other  documents.   Gregoriua  he  calls  throughout  Eirorius." 

*  Camerarius. 
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movements  of  the  King  and  of  the  l^ope  increased  the 
perplexity.  The  King's  troops  suddenly  appeared 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.  John  of  Colonna  joined 
them.  The  Pope,  whom  some  supposed  to  be  in  secret 
league  with  the  King,  redred,  it  was  given  out,  in  fear, 
but  in  slow  pomp,  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But 
the  soldiers  of  Colonna  committed  some  hrutal  outrages 
in  a  nunnery,  and  plundered  some  shops.  The  people 
rose,  headed  by  Paolo  Orsini,  who  commanded  the  Pa- 
pal troops.  The  assailants  ML  into  an  am-Jnwir. 
bash ;  Nicolas  Colonna  and  other  leaden  w^e  taken 
and  ])eheaded  in  the  Capitol.  Grcirory  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  joy  at  the  discomliture  of  Ladislans; 
but  raen  mistrusted  his  joy. 

The  month  had  not  elapsed  before  Pope  Gre^iy  set 
off  fiom  Rome  in  state — in  pontifical  state,  vigors*, 
it  seemed  —  on  the  holy  mission  of  restoring  a^?^ 
peace  to  the  distracted  Church.    He  reinaim d  ^  . 
two  months  at  Viterbo :  in  September  he 
mov -d  to  Sienna.    Michaelmas  was  the  appcnnted  time 
for  the  meeting  at  Savona. 

Then  began  the  long  and  weary  tergiversation,  the 
subtle  excuse,  the  suggestion  of  difficulty  after  diffi- 
culty, the  utter  neglect  and  abandoHiiu  nt  of  all  his 
lofty  protestations,  the  tampering  with,  the  breach  of, 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  His  more  inveterate  enemies 
tannt  him  as  a  hoary  hypocrite  :^  he  is  exculpated  only 
as  a  weak  old  man,  wrought  upon  by  his  rapadons  and 
ambitious  kindred.^  His  first  act,  the  alienation  of 
some  great  estates  of  the  Church  for  the  endowment 

*  Thcodoric  a  Niem. 

>  Leoaard.  Aretin.  "  Nos  de  PontiAce  nuUo  modo  crodimus,  de  propia- 
qols  non  dnbitanuu.'*  Tilt      an  c«rtiiii. 
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of  Ills  three  nephews,  might  pass  as  only  a  prudent  pro- 
vision in  case  the  Papacy  should  be  adjudged  away 
Brom  him.^  There  may  have  been  ground  for  some 
other  of  his  manifold  excuses:  that  Venice  did  not  fur- 
nish the  galleys  which  alone  could  make  him  a  match 
for  the  fleets  of  Genoa  at  the  command  of  Benedict ; 
that  the  land  journey  through  Lombardy,  to  the  friendly 
territory  of  the  Mar<iuis  uf  Montferrat,  was  perilous  on 
account  of  the  wars  raging  in  that  di'itrict ;  that  he 
was  in  want  of  money  to  meet  his  rival  in  equal  ma^ 
nificence.'  A  large  sum  was  borrowed  from  Florence, 
to  be  forcibly  reimbursed  by  the  clergy  of  that  city ; 
the  clergy  of  Rome  were  wrung  by  the  unrelenting 
exactions  of  Paolu  Orsiui ;  sacred  furniture  and  vessels 
were  sold.  All  this  imbittered  and  exasperated  the 
clergy.  But  deeper  and  more  powerful  influences  were 
at  work.  The  kindred  of  the  Pope  would  not  hazard 
his  supremacy.  With  King  Ladislaus  his  title  to  Na- 
ples hung  on  the  perpetuation  of  the  Schism,  at  least 
on  the  niaintenance  of  the  Italian  Pontiff,  If  there 
was  a  French  Pope,  a  French  King  of  Naples  was  inev- 
itable.^   Gregory,  while  he  seemed  to  anathematize, 

1  Oofl  waft  to  hm  FaaiiM,  another  Forll,  m  fhiid  Yobeto,  in  Tnaeanj; 

thev  \Tcrc  also  to  hnve  the  noble  city  and  port  of  Corncto:  the  gnntaftr 
tliese  nl it-nations  were  made  but  not  fulfilled.  — A  Niern,  c.  xxi. 

s  See  in  Ihe  Stimmeu  au8  Kom  ilie  Uifliculty  ot  d«i4iUiig  vrith  Gregoiy 
ZD.  Ha  leAtaad  to  confirm  the  ordinary'  decrees  and  compacCa  of  hia  firad- 
aoenor.  He  b  niimaBagieable  on  aaeh  litigated  pointa,  ttur  he  ia  nnleamoA 
in  the  canon  law,  and  always  thinks  that  he  la  being  cheated.  Yet  he  will 
do  cvcn'thing  hiinsolf,  even  tlic  liusiin  usnally  dc-patclu  d  l>v  Iho  Cardi- 
HaIs.  He  grauUi  uo  graces;  all  must  depart  with  tbeir  afl^irs  unsettled. 
In  one  week  bo  bu&d  2000  supplications,  all  of  which  were  crammed  into  n 
hflff,  hardly  ten  of  them  were  ever  got  out  and  signed. — P.  169. 

*  Yeratar  nnne  at  abdieatiooe  ActS,  et  utroqne  coUegio  ad  eleetiooeai 
coeunte,  Gallic  us  forte  aliquia  ad  pontiSoatoni  aomatur,  qui  favorem  In 
legno  obtinendo  in  LudoTicnm  conveitat.'*— Leonard.  Aretin.  Epiat. 
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was  ruled  by  Ladislaus.  He  still  professed  the  pro 
foundest  solicitade  for  the  conference,  but  he  still  ndaed 
new  impediments.  Monks  and  friars  preached  openly 
against  his  cowardly  abandonment  of  his  in-  mj** 
contestaljle  ricrlits.  It'  GreL^orv  and  liis  Cardinals  went 
to  Siivoiia,  thcv  wonld  h'»  murdered,  such  was  the  no- 
torious determiuatiou  the  odious  Benedict.  Those 
who  urged  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  his  vows 
were  coldlj  beard,  or  put  to  silence.  The  negotiations 
dragged  on.  Qregory,  in  a  long  statement,  raised 
twenty-two  objections  to  Savona ;  he  insisted  on  some 
to.wn  in  the  occu[)ati()n  of  a  neutral  power.  Carmra 
was  named,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn.  Benedict  saw  the 
advantage  of  advancing  on  his  tardier  rival ;  he  moved 
to  Porto  Venere,  afterwards  to  Spezia.  Gregory  to 
Lucca.  They  were  not  more  than  fifteen  leagues  asun- 
der ;  but  the  one,  like  a  water  animal,  would  not  leave 
the  sea-shore  —  the  other,  a  land  animal,  would  not  ap- 
proach the  sea.^ 

So  closed  one  jeaxi  another  began.  Towards  the 
tprinir  Ladislaus  advanced  on  Rome  with  1407, 1408. 
15,0(M)  men.  He  was  admitted  into  the  city  inBaiM. 
with  the  secret  connivance  of  Paolo  Orsini.^  He  gave 
out  that  he  came  to  protect  Iki>mi'  from  a  descent  medi- 
tated by  the  fleet  at  the  coaxmaud  of  Benedict.  Of 
this  descent  Gregory  had  more  than  once  declared  his 
apprehension.  He  almost  avowed  his  joy  at  this  a^ 
gresdve  act  of  Ladislaus;  the  design  of  Benedict, 

t  Leonard.  Anttiii.  p.  926. 

3  See  (he  account  of  the  entrance  of  L:nli«lau«»  into  "Rome  (April  23),  th« 
public  joy,  the  pearp,  ahundaure.  und  cheapness  of  provisions.  —  Ncmus 
UnioniN,  vi.  c.  9.  Ita  quod  in  generc  omnes  con  ten  tan  tur  de  dominio 
regis,  exceptU  fonmt  oJ^whw  Rmam§  koAmH^  grapvmm,**  M  Hbm 
tmwd  nMn  on  Iba  oUier  aid^  mn  flocpelMfton  tlw  d^. 
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whi'cli  he  assumed  as  unquestionable,  justified  all  his 
caution.  Marshal  Boucicaiit  had,  in  truth,  thirteea 
April V.  galleys,  destined  tor  the  mouth  of  the  Ti* 
ber,  to  protect  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  King  of 
Naples;  but  they  were  kept  in  port  by  stress  of 
weather.  Ladislaus  was  not  content  with  Rome;  he 
still  advanced  ;  Perugia,  Orta,  Amelia,  Todi,  Reate, 
submitted  to  his  sway.^ 

The  weary  negotiations  had  gone  languishing  on* 
Gregory  offered  at  one  time  to  abdicate  the  Papacy,  if 
be  might  retain  bis  old  titular  dignity  of  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  two  bishoprics  in  his  native  territory 
Venice,  w  ith  the  English  archbishopric  of  York,  then 
expected  to  fall  racant.^  But  there  was  now  a  sud- 
den and  total  rupture,  Gregory  reassumed  the  unlim- 
ited Pontifical  power.  He  declared  his  determination, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  compact,  to  create  four  new 
Cardinals — two  of  his  nephews,  his  Prothonotary,  and 
Brother  John  the  Dominican,  Bishop  elect  of  Ragusa, 
a  man  odious  on  all  accounts,^  now  especially  so,  as 
having  not  only  secretly  urged,  but  openly  i)reached 
the  sole  indefeasible  Popedom  of  Gregory^   The  old 

1  Mnratori,  Aon.  lab  iao.  1408.  Ncmot  UnioiiiB,  vi.  e.  97. 

*  A  Niem,  c.  xxi. 

s  See  the  letter  from  Satan  to  this  Fra  Joanne  Dominico,  wishing  him 
**BaIutem  et  f«uporbinm  sempiternam/'  A  Niem,  Ncmus  UnioniA,  vi.  29. 
Thb  Nemos  Uaionis  is  a  very  carious  collection  of  docoments  made  bj 
Thflodoric  k  Ntem,  wlMted  perii«|M  in  hostilitf  to  Qngory  XII.,  bat  Bdth«r 
invented  nor  (klsified.  In  hoc  nemore  laborantibus  hypocrtsis  Vencta 
(of  Grc^nTT  XTT ^.rj^iitia  Cathalonicn  (Beno(li(>t  XIIT.)  vcrsuda  Sicula 
(Ladislaus)  taliacia  Gonucosia,  elegaiitia  Gallicai  ainceiitAK  Theutoni^  et 
aquitas  Portugallica  obviabant."  —  In  Pref. 

^  See  Nemns  Unicmifi,  tzact.  Iv.  e.  4,  fbr  tlie  arguments  against  om- 
■ton  of  Oregmy.  **  XY.  Quia  tic  prtvarentnr  Itsliei  injustA  tnito  lu»i€f« 
8edis  Apostolicflo  et  Eocl^a  ttMiefeiretur  ad  Gallicos,  ad  Avinioneuet. 
ZTL  Qoift  Italici  poet  renimdationem  divaJgabimtor  per  nnhrmam  «p> 
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Cardinals  were  summonecl  to  his  presence.  They  sat 
in  mournful  stillness  ;  they  heard  the  Pope  condescend 
to  communicate  his  purpose.  One  broke  out,  ^^Let 
us  die  first"  Another  fell  at  his  feet.  Defiance, 
protest,  entreaty,  moved  not  the  impenetrable  old  man. 
He  heard  that  they  were  meditating  flifjht  to  Pisa, 
At  the  same  time  came  forth  a  l>ull  for  tlie  creation 
of  the  four  Cardinals,  and  an  inhibition  to  the  rest 
to  leave  Lucca.  Paolo  Guinigi,  Lord  of  Lncca,  in- 
terposed ;  he  refused  to  permit  any  violence  to  be  used 
against  the  Cardinals.  They  withdrew  to^^^ 
Pisa:  there  th^  published  an  appeal  to  a 
General  Council.  Their  tauntini!;  address^  reminded 
the  Pope  of  his  vow  to  go  on  f  nt  with  his  staff  to 
accomplish  the  union  of  the  Church.  They  asserted 
that  th^  had  been  in  danger,  if  not  of  their  lives,  of 
imprisonment  in  noisome  dungeons ;  manacles  and  fet- 
ters had  been  prepared  in  the  Pope's  palace.*  Greg- 
ory could  not  be  silent,  lie  hanglitily  declared  them 
unworthy  of  replv,  but  he  did  reply.  He  accused 
them  of  secret  and  suspicious  conversations  with  the 
French  ambassador  and  those  of  Peter  di  Luna.  He 
utterly  denied  all  designs  against  their  lives  and  lib* 
erties.  They  alleged,  he  said,  that  they  had  sworn  to 
go  to  Pisa,  but  not  tu  go  without  the  Pope.^ 

beia  terranmi  insenMiti,  vecordes,  igiuui,  qaia  tantam  gloriam  Papatat 
perdidenmt:  et  GalHci  pnedicabuntiir  wnMd,  uiiiiioti,  sapientes,  qiiia 
Beat  fldtniD  Papam  liabniasant  temen  vioeraiit.**  It  wti  a  atrilb  of  Ittfy 
lad  France  for  th«  Popadom*  Compan  ir.  8. 

1  Date<l  >Tay  14. 

3  Apud  Eaynald.  sab  ana. 

'Read  the  leUer  of  the  University  of  I'&na  to  the  Cardinals  at  Pisa: 
*  Bnpaiilaam  pntamos  felbm,  qaottoa  nquiaite  ftMrnnt  4ilatioii«a,  nAiti* 
tioBMi  «t  Uloaioiies  qullnia  Jam  oibam  ftttgavemiit. . . .  Gtedhnus  namimn 
tam  improbom,  tarn  paiditttm,  tamque  aocam  alndlon  iaTeniri  poaaa,  qui 
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Christendom  had  beheld  with  indignation  this  miser- 
IndJjgfcttoa  able  i^anie  of  cliicanerv,  stratapfem,  falsehood, 
iai.  perjury,  played  by  two  hoary  men,  each  above 
seyenly  years  old.  But  the  great  European  kingdomi 
were  too  mnch  divided,  too  much  agitated  hj  intestine 
disunion,  to  act  tot^ether  in  this  momentous  common 
cause.  Benediet  Xlll.,  taking  courage  from  the  more 
tardy  movenients  and  more  glaring  violation  of  faith 
in  his  adversary,  seemed  resolved  to  assert  his  Papal 
title  by  an  act  of  Papal  arrogance.  France  had  threat- 
ened to  stand  neutral  and  to  withdraw  her  allegiance 
from  both  Popes.  Benedict  presumed  no  doubt  on 
the  state  of  affairs,  the  hopeless  derangement  of  the 
Kinjj,  the  deadly  feud  still  rafnnjj  betw  n  the  houses 
of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  A  ChWstiau  preacher  had 
startled  even  the  low  morality  of  that  age,  br  rindi- 
^^f^ttg  eating  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Op- 
w^Lmuui-  leans.  Benedict  prepared  two  Bulls:  one, 
the  more  violent,  had  been  drawn  up  in  the 
year  1407  ;  one  during  the  present  year,  in  a  more 
mitigated  tone.  Both,  however,  arraigned  the  King 
of  France,  more  or  less  directly,  as  under  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  devil,  and  as  inflaming  the  Schism  in  the 
Church.  All  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime,  even 
though  clothed  in  the  highest  temporal  or  spiritual 
dignity,  he  pronnmiei'd  under  excommnnieation  —  ex- 
communication from  which  they  could  be  absolved  only 
by  the  Pope  himself,  and  on  the  bed  of  death.  Their 
^gdoms  were  threatened  with  interdict*  The  milder 
Bull,  more  distinctly  addressed  to  the  King  of  France, 


ptttiuw  6M  dttfendMidos  sibitcmtor,  nisi  Ibnitia  ftiiHl,  qiMnt  wdttn  fub^ 
fkusti  scfaisTDstii  eogutw  In  d>mnntam  hJBnsim  dem«n«rit"  —  Kenrai 
Unionii,  Ti.  lA. 
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expostulated  with  him  as  a  father  with  a  disobedient 
son,  but  warned  him  against  those  awfiil  censures.^ 

The  Pope's  messengen  were  instructed  to  deliver 
these  Bnlls  into  the  King's  hands,  and  to  return  with 
all  speed.  They  were  apprehended  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  King  was  sane  enough  to  assemble  nobles, 
prelates,  some  members  of  the  parliaineiit,  and  depu- 
ties from  the  Univei'sity  of  Paris.  John  Courtecoisse^ 
a  distinguished  theologian,  delivered  a  sermon  jsmo^^ 
on  the  text,  ^*  His  iniquity  shall  fall  on  bis^^'^^' 
own  head."  He  exhibited  thirteen  articles  against 
Peter  di  Luna,  called  Benedict  XIII.  He  charged 
him  with  perjury,  for  not  fulfilling  his  vow  of  abdica- 
tion;  with  heresy,  as  having  asserted  that  the  Pope 
would  be  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin,  if  he  should  renounce 
the  Popedom,  even  to  restore  unity  in  the  Gbutch  of 
God.*  The  Bulls  were  declared  illegal,  treasonable, 
injurious  to  the  King's  majesty.  The  King  gave  his 
assent  to  the  prayer,  and  commanded  the  Chancellor, 
the  famous  Gerson,  to  do  what  was  right."  Gerson 
tore  the  Bulls  in  two ;  one  half  he  gave  to  the  nobles^ 
one  to  the  prelates  and  the  delegates  of  the  University ; 
they  rent  them  into  shreds.'  The  Pope's  messengers, 
some  days  after,  were  brought  forth  in  black  linen 
dresses,  on  which,  on  one  side,  were  painted  them- 
selves presenting  the  Bulls  to  tlie  King ;  on  the  other 
the  Pope's  anns  reversed.    Th^  had  paper  crowns 

iTht  siipencription  WIS  "Domino  Begi  <t  oranilm  Dominii  do  aia- 

gnine  et  concilio."  —  0«noniana,  xxii. 

2  See  the  account  of  John  de  Court ecuis^c  (Brori?coxa)  in  T^npin'^  Ger- 
ioniaiia,  p.  xl.  There  is  a  long  treatii»e  of  Coartecuii^bc  un  the  i'ope  and 
General  Councils  in  the  fint  Yolume  of  Genoa's  workt.  Comloeiiiiit  mi 
Biilio|»  of  Pfttit,  ▲.D.  1490. 

*  Dnpuf,  p>  148. 
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on  their  lioads,  with  the  inscription,  "  Traitoi*s  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  King."  They  were  placed  on  a 
high  scaffold,  and  exhibited  to  the  scorn  and  derisioa 
of  the  people.  Thej  were  sent  back  to  perpetaal  im- 
prisonment ;  one  got  away  af^er  three  years.^ 

The  inexorable  University  pursned  its  trhimph ; 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  learned  prelates  of  the 
realm  were  assailed  as  being  favorable  to  Peter  di 
Luna.  The  King's  proclamation  was  published  in 
Italy,  announcing  the  neutrality  of  France,  asserting 
the  peijury,  treachery,  heresy  of  both  Popes.  AU 
churches  were  called  on  to  abandon  Anc^^elo  Corario 
and  Peter  di  Luna.  The  Marshal  Boucicaut  had 
orders  to  seize  the  person  of  Benedict  XIII.,  but 
Benedict  had  his  galleys  ready:  he  set  sail,  and  ar- 
rived safe  at  Perpignan.  Gregoxy  took  refuge  in  the 
territories  of  his  native  Venice* 

lDiipuj,187. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COUKCIL  OF  PISA. 
Gbkookt  XII.,  Bevediot  XIIL,  Auexasdkb  V.,  asd  Jobjt  XXIIL 

The  mutual  fear  and  mistrust  of  the  rival  Popes 
was  their  severest  self-condemnation.  These  Benedict 
gray-headed  Fri^Iates,  each  claiming  to  he  the  Gregory  tn 
representative  of  Christ  npon  earth,  did  not  %Si%orj, 
attempt  to  disgntse  from  the  world  that  neither  had  the 
least  reliancij  on  the  truth,  lionor,  justice,  religion  of 
his  advei  ."^aiy.  Neither  would  scruple  to  t;ike  any  ad- 
TanUge  of  the  other;  neither  would  hesitate  at  any 
fiand,  or  violence,  or  crime;  neither  would  ventnie 
within  the  grasp  of  the  other,  from  the  avowed  appre- 
hension for  his  liherty  or  his  life.  The  forces  at  the 
command  of  each  must  be  exactly  balanced  ;  the  cities 
or  sovereijnis  in  whose  territories  then  were  to  meet 
most  guarantee,  or  give  hostages  tor  their  personal 
aecnrity.  They  deliberately  charged  each  other  with 
the  most  neiarioiis  secret  designs,  as  well  as  with  equiv- 
ocation, evasion,  tampering  with  sacred  oaths,  perjury. 

The  College  of  Caidinals,  not  only  by  their  great 
public  act,  the  summoning  on  their  own  an-  t  ar.iinuu 
tilonty  a  luU  independent  Ouuncii,  but  even  couacu. 
more  ofiensively  by  the  language  of  their  addresses  to 
the  Popes,  from  whom  they  had  severally  revolted,  and 
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those  to  the  Kings  and  n:iti*)iis  of  Christendom,  con- 
demned both.  Each  arraigned  tiie  Pope  whom  he  had 
till  now  honored  as  the  sacceBsor  of  St  Poter  as  guilty 
of  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  conduct,  falsehood, 
perjury,  obstinate  adherence  to  a  fiital  and  damnable 
Schism.  The  two  parties  met  at  Leghorn ;  the  four 
Cardinals,  who  either  of  their  own  free  will,  or  under 
compulsion,  had  accompanied  Benedict  to  Perpignan, 
had  found  their  way  to  Italy  ;  the  eight  who  had  aban- 
domtd  Gregoiy  at  Lncca — Naples,  Aquileia,  Oolonna, 
Orsini,  Brancaccio,  Ravenna,  Lucca,  St.  Angelo»^ 
There  they  determined  to  assume,  as  the  senate  of 
Christeiuloin,  a  dictatorial  power  u\  tlieir  Sovereign  ; 
and  to  call  on  their  own  authority,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Pope  or  the  Emperor,  the  famous  Council  of 
Pisa.  Strong  measures  must  be  justified  by  strong  a^ 
Beverations  of  their  necessity.  The  Popes,  thus  supeiw 
seded  in  the  liighcst  branch  of  their  authority,  and 
mail  I '  arnenaMe  to  a  new  tribunal,  must  first  be  sur- 
rendereii  to  gem  ral  aversion  and  scorn.  The  Cardi- 
nals in  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIII.'  (new  terms 

*  H.  Miniitolo,  ft  Nt-apolitaw,  Cardinal  of  ToBCUluou 
AntoDto  Gautaiii,  a  Romany  C.  Prtcut-st^. 

Odo  Colonni,  Roman,  C*  St.  Geor^  in  YelibTO. 
(Kordano  Orsini,  Roman,  C.  St.  Silvester  and  St.  Martin. 
R:tyn<  >]il  Brancaccio,  Neapolitan,  St.  Vitus  and  ModaatOf* 
John  de  Megliorotto,  nf  Siilmonn,  C.  St.  Troce. 
Angelo  Somaripa,  of  Lodi,  C.  St.  Pudentiana. 
Peter  Steliuie«chi,  Roman,  of  St  Angelo. 

*  Qny  de  Maleaiooo,  a  Poitevin,  C.  of  Pneneete. 
Nicola-  !'r  11,  .ii  cio.  Neapolitan,  C.  Albano. 
John  do  HroLiuiac,  Freiuliinaii,  C.  of  0>tia. 
Poti-T  (}.  Dupiiy,  rrenohinnn,  C.  of  Tu<*culum. 
Peter  de  i  hurcj,  Frenchman,  0.  St.  Susanna. 
Amadeo  of  Sawwo,  Pied«ontetie»  C  St  Blarin  Hnom. 
Angelo  dl  St  Anna,  Neapolitan. 

Hie  Cardinala  of  Milan,  Pater  Pliilaigl  of  Caadifti  aftermrda  Pope  Ato* 
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were  required  to  express  new  relations)  maintained  in 
their  summons  to  their  Pope  some  words  of  respect. 
They  addressed  him  as  Pope ;  they  spoke  of  his  riyal 
as  Angelo  Corario.  But  in  their  letter  to  the  King  of 
France  and  to  the  Universities,  and  in  the  circulars  ad- 
dressed to  Christendom,  he  was,  as  the  author  and 
maintainer  of  the  Schism,  wicked  as  the  Jews  and  the 
heathen  soldiers  who  would  rend  the  seamless  rohe  of 
Christ.  His  ntter  insincerity,  his  arti6ce8,  his  obstinacy, 
his  contempt  of  his  oaths,  were  exposed  in  unambiguous 
words.^  The  Cardinals  in  the  obedience  of  Gi  egory 
were  more  unmeasured  in  their  reproaches.  On  the 
instant  of  their  secession  or  escape  from  Lucca,  the 
city  walls  were  lined  with  a  fierce  satire  a^nst  Greg- 
oiy,  in  which  invective  and  ridicule  vied  in  bittei^ 
ness.^  It  purported  to  be  a  summons  not  only  from 
the  Cardinals,  but  from  all  the  oflScers  of  the  Papal 
Court  down  to  the  grooms  of  the  kitchen  and  stable ; 
it  summoned  Gregory  to  appear  in  Lucca  on  a  certain 
day,  to  be  degraded  not  only  as  a  man  of  hlood,  with- 
oat  honor,  the  slave  of  his  carnal  afiections,  but  as  a 
drunkard,  a  madman,  a  proclaimed  heretic,  a  subverter 
of  the  Church  of  God,  an  accui'sed  hypocrite.  It 
deposed  all  his  adliereuts,  especially  his  four  new  Car- 
dinals.^ 

tnder  V.,  and  Dc  Baro.  a  Spaniard,  Cardinal  of  St.  Agatha,  soon  appeared. 
Then  the  Caniiaala  of  Bordeaux,  of  Urbino,  and  de  Friaa,  Cardinal  of 

byma. 

1  D'AdMry,  Spicilegium,  i.  818. 

•Thii  plairaid  fa  in  the  work  of  h,  Niem.  It  ia  «ntHM  EfditeU  Mb* 

•oria.  L' Enfant  supposes  that  it  was  really  the  work  of  the  Cardinalfl.  It 
is  mnnife«>tly  n  furious  entire  u^^iiast  all  partiea,periup»  hy  k  Kiem  hinaelf. 
^L'Enfont.  Concile  dc  Pise,  i.  p.  235> 

8  Compare  in  the  Netiiuti  Unionis  &  Niem's  correspondence  wiLh  one  of 
fts  Cardiiuib;  his  ■ddrat  to  the  Pope  (watit  dtUrond?),  and  his  doserip- 
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Tlieir  avowed  proclamations  were  hardly  more 
aeemlj  in  language.  They  darkly  described  and  at- 
tribnted  to  him  and  to  his  advenaiy  all  the  evils  of  the 
Schism.  They  had  chosen  him  as  the  best  and  most 
holy  of  their  order  ;  he  liad  sworn  deeply,  repeatedly, 
solemnly,  to  extinjniish  the  Schism  bv  remiiiciation  ;  he 
had  aiterwards  declared  such  renunciation  diabolic  and 
damnable,  as  though  he  had  taken  tlie  keys  of  St. 
Peter  onl j  to  acquire  the  power  of  perjuring  himself, 
and  of  giving  free  license  of  perjury  to  others.^ 

The  rival  Popes  were  too  well  aware  of  the  author- 
ity which  a  General  Council  would  exercise  over  the 
mind  of  Christendom  not  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
secure  that  authority  in  their  own  fiivor.  They  made 
all  haste  to  anticipate  the  Council  of  Pisa,  which  the 
Oardinals  with  more  dignified  tardiness  had.  summoned 
for  the  Lady-day  in  the  following  year.  Benedict  col- 
Bancdiet^*  l^cted  a  liasty  but  somewhat  imposing  as- 
JJJJ^I^^  sembly  at  Perpignan.^  It  was  said  to  have 
Nor  1,  H08.  been  attended  by  nine  Cardinals,  by  four 
Prelates,  invested  far  the  occa8i<m  with  the  venerable 
titles  of  iJie  four  Patriaichs  of  the  East  There  were 
the  Archbishops  of  Toledo,  Saragossa,  Tarragona  ; 
many  Bishops  from  Arragon,  Castile,  and  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Spain,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  still  in  the  obe- 
dience of  Benedict  XIIL  The  Scotch  Bishops  liad 
not  time,  or  were  prevented  from  attendance.  There 

tion  of  tlie  perplexity  of  the  courtiers,  who  held  fat  beneticea:  "pleriqoe 
Mnim  nmftDent  noblieam  et  wm  nobiseiiin»  timore  perditionls  dkComm 
bcncnciorum  non  amore."  A  Niem  had  no  beoeSce,  and  oonld  fpesk 
boldly  and  finely.  B»  qaolM,   Caatobit  Tacnni  coram  latrom  viator,**  vi 

c33. 

^  RaynaldoB,  a.  d.  1408,  No.  zxxiii. 

iL'En^t,  ConcUe  de  Pise,  i.  92L  Martene,  Anecdot  ii.  1476.  A 
Hiam,  Pa  Bdifamata,  iiL  S7>  Agaane^  Condi.  Hispan. 
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were  even  some  Prelates  from  France,  notwithstanding 
the  declaration  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  their 
absolute  neutrality,  and  although  the  Archbishop  of 
Auch  bad  been  deposed,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
himself  had  fallen  into  disgrace  for  his  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  the  will  of  the  King  and  of  the  nation.  The 
assembly  at  Perpignan  assumed  ail  the  formalities  of 
an  (Ecumenic  Council;  but  the  event  answered  neither 
these  lo%  pretensions,  nor  the  bold  hopes  of  Benedict 
Violent  disputes  arose  as  to  the  course  which  thej 
should  counsel  the  Pope  to  pursue.  The  higher  digni- 
taries gradually  shrunk  away,  till  the  Pope  was  left 
with  but  eighteen  Prelates.  The  final  deliberations 
of  this  remnant  of  a  Coimcil,  with  their  results,  are 
among  the  irreconcilable  contrsdictions  of  this  period. 
Bj  most  accounts  Benedict  consented  to  send  ambassa* 
dors  with  certain  powers  and  intructions  to  Pisa.  Some 
of  them  were  arrested  at  Nismes  by  order  of  the  King 
of  France ;  tlie  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  with  others 
hardly  escaped  stoning  by  the  populace  at  Pisa*  On 
their  application  for  passports  the  Cardinal  Le^te  of 
Bologna  declared  that  if  he  found  them  in  the  city  with 
or  without  passports  he  would  bum  them  alive.  Yet 
among  the  charges  presented  against  Benedict  in  the 
Council  of  Constance,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  treated  his 
own  Council  with  contemptuous  harshness,  and  to  have 
repelled  them  from  his  presence*  He  certainly  retired 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  Peniscola,  and  there  in  sullen 
dignity  awaited  the  event. 

Gregory's  propox  d  Council  was  even  more  inglo- 
rious :  it  had  not  where  to  hold  its  humble  cr-  ryg 
state.^    No  one  great  city  was  open  to  the  C''"'**^* 

18mMS.,B.1L  SoininoMtotlMlrlshChiiidi  toiMidllitBiihoptif 
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poor  old  Pontiff.  Rome  was  in  tlie  possession  of  King 
La(li.>lau.^,  who  in  outward  friendship  with  Gregory, 
was  making  suspicious  advances  to  the  Council  of  Pisa. 
Florence  held  a  synod  of  her  own,  condemnatory  of 
both  Popes,  The  Council  of  Pisa  was  in  her  texn- 
tories,  under  her  protection.  The  Cardinal  Legate, 
that  Leiiute  Baltha-sar  Cossa,  was  Tyrant  of  Bologna : 
he  lo<ik'  ([  to  rule  for  his  own  ends  the  Council  uf  Pisa* 
The  learned  University  of  Bologna  declared  against 
both  Popes;  his  native  Venice  would  not  embark  in 
the  desperate  cause  of  her  countryman  Angelo  Cora- 
rio ;  her  grave  ambassadors  gave  cold  counsel  to  the 
Pope  to  submit  and  renounce  his  dignity.  Ravenna, 
Ai(iiileia,  Capna,  even  E])hesus,  then  for  a  brief  time 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Christians,  were  named.  At 
length  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  Venetian  territoiy* 
at  Ciudad  in  the  Friuli,  a  few  Prelates  were  gathered 
to  assert  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  old  deserted  Greg^ 
ory  XIL ;  to  hear  his  feeble  murmurs  of  anathema 
against  his  antagonists.  But  tliis  was  afler  the  Council 
of  Pisa  had  held  her  sittings.* 

That  Council  of  Pisa  rose  in  imposing  superiority 
above  these  secluded  and  fugitive  ooneiliabules,  as  they 
were  tauntingly  called.  Under  the  stately  nave  of  the 
Cathedral  in  that  city,  where  the  aspiring  Lombard  or 
rather  Italian  architecture  had  lifted  the  roof  to  a  ma- 
jestic height  yet  unequalled  in  Italy,  even  by  Gothic 
Assisif  and  supported  it  on  tall  harmonious  pillars  (even 
now  the  noblest  model  of  the  Italian  Basilica,  expand* 

Watertoril  and  Lismore  to  the  General  Council.   Sienna,  Aug.  13,  1408. 
Gregur}'  XII.  senda  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Porto,  Legate  to  England  and 
M«nd.  H«  could  be  ill  upared  ham  the  College  of  Catdinais.  But  ttit 
mission  wa'<  of  paramount  importaiic*?.   Jan.  17, 1409. 
^Labbe,Ceoc>lM*  A  Niem,  De  jSchisouite.  L*£ofkat,  i.  p.  SWw 
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ed  into  the  Latin  cross)  ;  where  over  the  altar  hovered 
the  vast  and  solemn  picture  of  our  Lord  with  the  Vir- 
gin on  one  side,  Sl  John  on  the  other,  in  which  Cimar 
bne  made  the  last  and  most  splendid  effi>rt  of  the  old 
rigid  Byzantine  art  to  retain  its  imperilled  supremacy; 
and  thus  Latin  Christianitj  seemed  to  assert  its  rights 
against  Teutonic  independence  before  their  final  sever- 
ance: beneath  these  auspices  met  the  most  august 
assembly  as  to  the  numbers  and  rank  of  the  Prelates, 
and  the  Ambassadors  of  Christian  Kmgs^  which  for 
centuries  had  assumed  the  functions  of  a  representative 
Senate  of  Christendom.  At  first  fourteen  Cardinals, 
seven  in  each  obedience,  took  their  scats  ;  the  number 
grew  to  twenty-one  or  two,  and  finally,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Legate  of  Bologna  with  three  others,  to  twentjr- 
aiz;  four  Patriarchs  —  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusar 
lem,  Orado.  Twelve  Archbishops,  eighty  Bishops  ap- 
peared in  person ;  fourteen  Archbishops  and  a  hundred 
and  two  Bishops  by  their  procurators.'  Eighty-seven 
Abbots,  among  the  Cistercians  those  of  Clairvaux, 
Grammont,  Camahloli,  represented  each  his  order; 
there  were  the  Procurators  of  two  hundred  more; 
those  of  the  Pnemonstratensians  and  of  St.  Antony  in 
Vienne  appeared  for  all  their  Order  with  forty-one 
Priors  ;  the  Generals  of  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
Carmelites,  Augustinians,  the  Grand  Master  of  Rliodes, 
the  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Proctor  General  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  The  Uni* 
Tersities  sent  their  delegiites — Paris,  Toulouse,  Oi^ 
leans,  Angers,  Montpellier,  Bologna,  Florence,  Cracow, 
Vienna,  Prague,  Cologne,  Oxford,  Cambridge;  as  did 

i  There  are  considerable  yariationsiil  the  V\>t.*,  as  publif«hed  in  D'Adioij, 
in  B^ymldua,  aod  hf  L^Ealknt.  Oomptfi  L'finfluit,  i.  pp.  SdS,  m. 
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tlie  Cliaptei*s  of  a  liundred  Metropolitan  and  Collegiate 
churches.  There  wei-e  three  hundred  Doctors  of 
Theology  and  of  Canon  Law.  The  hierarchy  of 
France  were  in  the  largest  numbers;  but  Italy,  Qeiv 
many  represented  by  the  Procurators  of  the  Arch« 
bishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Saltzburg,  and  Magdeburg, 
and  England  by  those  of  Canterljury,  York,  London^ 
Winchester,  and  many  others,  by  the  Bishops  of  Salis- 
bury (the  famous  Robert  Hallam),  St.  David\  Car- 
lisle, perhaps  Chichester— added  their  weight,  as  did 
Poland  and  Hungary.  Even  Spain  had  one  or  two 
Bishops.  There  were  also  ambassadors  fh>m  the  Kings 
of  France,  England,  Portucral,  Bohemia,  Sicily,  Po- 
land, Cyprus;  from  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brabant, 
Pomerania,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbui^,  tlie  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia,  and  many  other  German  Princes* 
The  Kings  of  Spain  alone  stood  aloof  as  not  having 
renounced  the  allegiance  of  Benedict,  to  whom  also  the 
Kings  of  Hungary,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Nui\\ay,  and 
Denmark  gave  a  doubtful  support.  Ludishius  of  Na- 
ples alone  adhered  to  Gregory,  from  enmity  to  Florence 
rather  than  from  friendship  to  the  Pope.  The  Em- 
peror Robert — or  rather  the  claimant  of  the  empire^ 
elected  on  the  deposition  of  Wenceslaus,  whose  inde- 
feasible title  was  still  ackno\vled;:ed  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  —  alouu  ot  soveieigu  princes  by  his  ambassa- 
dors contested  the  legality  of  the  Council,  its  self-con- 
stituted  authority,  and  its  right  of  adjudication  in  the 
cause  of  two  Popes,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  legiti- 
mate Pontiff. 

The  Council  conducted  its  proceedings  with  grave 
procc^diuga  regularity,  or  rather  (there  were  rare  excep- 
oonneu.      tious}  with  dispassionate  dignity.    It  seemed 
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prof  nmtlly  impressed  with  the  sense  of  its  own  unprece- 
dented position,  and  the  extraordinary  and  dictatorial 
power  whicii  it  had  been  compelled  to  assume  contrary 
to  the  nsa^  of  the  last  centuries.  The  assertion  of  the 
sapremacy  of  a  General  Cooncil,  of  a  Council  unsum- 
nioned  by  the  Pope,  was  a  doctrine  which  needed  the 
boldness,  aiuliority,  learning,  and  wei^lit  of  such  men 
as  Gerson,  the  Chancellor  of  Paris,^  to  vindicate.  The 
Treatise  of  that  all-honored  man  was  acknowledged  as 
the  one  work  which  contained  and  summed  up  with 
irrefragable  force  and  eruditioii  the  alignments  in  fiivor 
of  the  Council.^ 

The  Council  met  on  Lady-dav ;  luit,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fif^enth  century,  that  almost  holiest 
of  days  must  not  be  pro&ned  by  business  even  of  that 
solemn  importance.  At  the  close  of  the  first  mmsi. 
formal  session  on  the  next  day,  proclamation  was  made 
at  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral,  demanding  wlietlier  Pe- 
ter di  Luna  or  Angelo  Corario  were  [iresent,  either  by 
themselves,  their  Cardinals,  or  Procurators.  Three 
times  on  successive  days  this  citfition  was  repeated  ;  at 
the  dose,  neither  Peter  di  Luna  nor  Angelo  Corario 

1  Jolitt  G«non  was  boro  14th  Dee.  1868,  of  »  fimulj  deroled  to  flw 

Church.  Hia  three  brothers  were  monks.  IK-  studied  at  Paris  under  Petwr 
d'Ailly  in  13'>-2  (^r  n!»5,  succeed i"!  I'vUt  d'Ailly  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
rer-itv.    II    haii  been  tho  d«lei;at«  of  the  Univenity  to  both  Pope*.  — 
Dupm,  Vita  Genioni. 

*  Qefwot  Opera,  U.  p.  U4.  Hb  doctrine  wts  this:  *'UiiitH  Eoclwlm 
eemper  inenet  ad  Chrietom  sponsam  ettom.  •  .  Et  li  non  liafaetTicariuni, 
dum  scilicet  inortane  eilCinrporaHter  vetdTiUterfC^Jiiia  non  est  prcbabiliter 
expf^t" n'i'iiii  qwxl  finrpinm  sibi  vel  8UCCn*'>rihn8  eju*  ohetKentin  pnr^triur  a 
Clii  tidunii,  tunc  I'x'clcsin,  tam  divino  quam  mitiirali  jure.  poit-?»t  ad  pro- 
Cttraailum  bihi  vicarium  unum  et  certttm  semet  congregare  ad  Coucilium 
Qeneiale  reprceestaiM  earn,  «t  hoe  aon  aolaai  auctoritale  DoBunoram  Car* 
dlaalitini,  ted  etiatn  a4)aniento  et  anadlio  ei^iuciinqiie  PHscipje,  rel  alte- 
Hoa  ChritUani." 
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making  answer,  they  were  pronounced  in  contumacy. 
The  prolat^i*  and  ambassadors  from  the  more  distant 
lands  arrived  but  slowly  ;  the  Council  occupied  its  time 
with  sermons  and  the  discussion  of  preliminary  matters, 
the  hearing  and  dismissing  the  ambassadors  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  more  solemn  business  commenced  with 
the  arrival  of  the  French  and  Endish  ambassadors 
(France  had  at  tirst  been  represented  only  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux),  Simon  de  Cramault  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Giles  de  Champs  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
and  two  doctors,  Robert  Hallam  Bbhop  of  Salisbury, 
Henry  Bishop  of  St  David's,  the  Prior  of  the  Benedic- 
tines in  Canterbury,  Thomas  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  Jer- 
vanlx,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  seTeral  doc  t()i*s.  They 
rode  into  Pisa  with  great  pomp  with  two  hundred 
horses  in  their  train.^ 

One  month  had  almost  fully  elapsed,  when  the  Ad- 
April  M.  vocate  Fiscal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
read  certain  resolutions  framed  by  the  promoters  of  the 
cause  :  among  these,  that  the  Holy  Council  was  canon- 
ically  railed  and  constituted  by  the  two  Colleges  of 
Cardinals  now  blended  into  one ;  that  to  them  it  be- 
longed to  take  cognizance  of  the  two  competitors  ibr 
the  Papacy.  The  Advocate  read  a  long  and  elaborate 
report  on  the  ori^n  and  progress  of  tlie  Schism.  He 
TwoPopps  concluded  with  this  proposition  :  "  Seeing  that 
be  1. 1  I.  the  contendin*!  Prelates  had  been  dulv  cited, 
and,  not  appearing,  declared  contumacious,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  pontifical  dignity,  and  their  partisans 
of  their  honors,  offices,  and  benefices ;  if  they  contra- 
vened this  sentence  of  deposition,  they  mi<;ht  be  pun- 
ished and  chaiitised  by  secular  judges;  all  kings,  princes, 

^  VEafuit,  p.  m 
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and  persons  of  every  rank  or  quality  were  absolved  from 
their  oaths,  and  released  from  allegiance  to  the  two 
rival  claimants  of  the  Popedom.'*^  The  promoters 
Aianded  the  hearing  of  witnesses  to  the  fiicts  deposed. 
The  bearing  of  witnesses  proceeded  ;  but  before  many 
days  the  Council  found  that  this  hearing  would  draw 
out  to  an  interminable  length.  They  declared  the  main 
&ct8  matters  of  public  notorie^.  All  went  on  in  slow 
Ibnn.  One  Prelate  alone  departed  from  the  grave  dig> 
nitj  of  the  assembly,  the  Bishop  of  Sisteron  in  Pro- 
vence, an  Arra^nese,  up  to  this  time  a  strong  partisan 
of  Benedict  XIII.  In  his  sermon,  on  "Purge  away 
your  old  leaven,"  lie  caused  astuiiishment  among  the 
audience  by  asserting  that  they  were  no  more  Popes 
than  his  old  shoes ;  he  called  them  worse  than  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  and  compared  them  to  the  devfls  in  hell.' 
First  was  prohonnced  the  general  subtraction  of  obedi- 
ence from  both  Popes.  On  the  5th  June,  proclamation 
having  been  again  made  for  their  appearance  and  no 
answer  heard,  the  gates  of  tlie  Cathedral  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  definitive  sentence  read  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  **  The  Holy  Universal  Goon-  Bmtnm, 
cil,  representing  the  Catholic  Church  of  God,  to  whom 
beloni^s  ihe  iutliruiLiit  in  this  cause,  assembled  bv  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Olmst  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  hav- 
ing duly  heard  the  promoters  of  the  cause  for  the  ex- 
tu*pation  of  the  detestable  and  inveterate  Schism,  the 
union  and  reestablishment  of  our  Holy  Mother  Ghnrch, 
against  Peter  di  Luna  and  Angelo  Corario,  called  by 
some  Benedict  XI 11.  and  Gretxorv  XII.,  declares  the 
crimes  and  excesses,  adduced  before  the  Council,  to  be 

1  OmicniA,  rab  mid. 

»  L*Bii^t,  p.  973*  from  the  Abbot  of  St  Miixiiit. 
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true,  and  of  public  fame.  The  two  competitors,  Peter 
di  Luna  and  Angelo  Corario,  have  been  and  are  notori- 
0118  schismatics,  oli^tinate  partisans,  abettors,  defenden, 
approvers  of  this  long  schism  $  notorious  heretics  as 
liaving  departed  fiom  the  faith ;  involved  in  the  crimes 
of  perjury  and  breach  of  their  oaths  *,  openly  8candaIifl-> 
ing  the  Church  by  ilieir  munifL'st  obstinacy,  and  utttTly 
incurrigiblf  ;  by  tlieir  enormous  iniquities  and  excesses 
they  have  made  themselves  unworthy  of  all  honor  and 
dignity,  especially  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate;  and 
though  by  the  canons  they  are  actually^  rejected  of 
Crod,  deprived  and  cut  off  from  the  Church,  neverthe- 
less the  Cliurcli,  by  this  definitive  sentence,  deposes, 
rejects  and  cuts  tlieni  off",  jjrohihiting  both  and  each 
irom  assuming  any  longer  the  Sovereign  Pontiiicatey 
declaring  for  further  secoriQr^  the  Papacy  to  be  va^ 
cant."  The  rest  of  the  sentence  pronounced  Christians 
of  all  ranks  absolved  from  all  vows  and  engagements 
towards  them,  uttered  excommunication  and  other  ca- 
nonical penalties  against  all  who  should  succor,  abet,  or 
harbor  either  ot  them.  Whosoever  should  ret  use  obe- 
dience to  this  decree,  the  competitors  or  their  abettors* 
were  to  be  repressed  by  the  secular  arm.  All  censurest 
excommunications,  interdicts,  issued  by  the  two  pre* 
tendants,  were  annulled ;  all  promotions  since  May, 
1408,  declared  void.' 

Such  was  tlie  first  solemn,  deliberate,  authoritative 
act,  by  which  a  General  Council  assumed  a  power  supe- 
rior to  the  Papa<^,  wliich  broke  the  long  tradition  of 
the  indefeasible,  irresponsible  autocracy  of  the  Pope 

1  Ip«o  facto. 

•  Ad  ciuifelam. 

•  The  decTM  m»y  be  read  in  4  Kiem,  e.  4A,  L'EoAuil,  tnd  Oit  Conoilk. 
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ihronghout  Christendom.  It  assnmed  a  dictatorial  right 
in  a  represenfcitive  body  of  the  Church  to  sit,  as  a 
judicial  tribunal^  with  cogni/ance  of  the  title  by  which 
Papal  authority  was  exercised,  of  offences  committed 
by  Prelates  claiming  to  be  Popes,  and  to  pnmonnce  in 
the  last  instance  on  the  validity  of  their  acts.  It  was 
much  bevond  a  decision  on  ;i  conte.sted  election  :  it 
was  the  cashiering  of  botlj,  and  tliat  not  on  account 
of  irregularity  or  invalidity  of  title,  but  of  crimes  and 
excesses  subject  to  ecclesiastical  censure ;  it  was  a  sen- 
tence of  deposition  and  deprivation,  not  of  nncanonical 
election.  Each  party  of  Cardinals  had  concurred  in 
the  election  of  one  or  other  ot  tlio  Popes;  they  could 
not  take  that  ground  without  iiu]*ugning  their  own 
authority.  If  the  Schism  imperceptibly  undermined 
the  Papal  power  in  public  estimation,  the  General 
Council  might  seem  to  shake  it  to  its  base. 

The  Council  had  a  harder  task  than  the  deposal  of 
the  two  contesting  Popes,  of  whom  Christendom  was 
weary,  and  wlio  were  abandoned  by  most  of  their  own 
partisans.  The  election  of  a  new  Pope,  who  should 
cnnmand  universal  respect,  and  awe  back  the  world 
into  its  old  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  was  the 
necessary  but  far  more  diflScult  ftmcdon  of  the  Council. 
The  Conclave  could  not  be  charged  with  precipitation. 
During  eleven  days^  tlie  twonty-six  Cardinals  H^^jon 
were  occupied  in  their  momentous  consultar 
tion.  The  secrets  of  the  Conclave  were  religiously 
kept.  No  one  knew  whether  these  days  were  occupied 
by  grave  and  impartial  deliberation  or  by  the  struggle 
of  conflicting  interests.  The  Cardinals  must  have  gone 
beyond  their  own  pale  to  have  found  a  Prelate  whose 

1  Ikwa  JoM  IS  to  JoM  SO. 
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name  for  ability,  kaining,  piety,  would  have  extorted 
universal  admiration.  Mo^l  of  them  had  been  pro- 
moted duriog  the  Schism,  as  zealous  partisans  of  either 
Pope,  rather  than  as  distinguished  Churchmen.  One 
alone,  Balthasar  Gossa,  afterwards  John  XXIII.,  was 
known  for  his  consummate  power  and  energy,  though 
certainly  for  no  other  hierarchical  (nullifications.  But 
Ins  time  was  not  come.  The  warlike  Legate,  who  had 
crushed  tlie  liberties  of  Bologna,  had  doubtless  the 
sagacit}'  not  yet  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  dignity,  prob- 
ably had  no  chance  of  commanding  the  sufirages  of  the 
French  Cardinals,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  or  the 
Italian,  by  whom  he  was  too  well  known  and  feared. 

The  choice  fell  on  Peter  Cliilargi,  of  Candia,  of  the 
Order  of  Friar  Minors,  commonly  called  Cardinal  of 
Milan,  rightly  Cardinal  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  This 
choice  may  have  been  the  final  determination  to  set  up 
an  irreproachable  man,  of  some  &me  for  eloquence  and 
learning,  or  a  compromise  between  the  unyielding  Ois» 
alpine  and  Transalpine  parties.  Whenever  such  com- 
promise takes  place,  it  is  usually  in  favor  of  an  aged 
Prelate ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Milan  was  above  seven^ 
years  old.  Alexander  V.  (the  name  he  assumed)  was 
of  such  obscure  origin,  that  it  is  disputed  whether  the 
Candia  from  which  he  was  named  was  the  Island  of 
Crete,  or  a  small  village  in  the  Milanese.  Cast  parent- 
less  and  friendless  on  the  world,  he  had  become  a  Men- 
dicant Friar.  Beggary  was  not  bis  choice  only,  it  was 
his  lot.  His  life  had  been  Mnmo]c<?'^,  studious,  holy. 
He  had  studied  theology  at  Oxford  and  Paris  |  and  had 
been  raised  by  the  discernment  of  Gian  Galeaaso  Via- 
conti  to  the  tutorship  of  his  sons.  By  the  same  influ- 
ence he  became  Bishop  of  Yicenza,  of  Novara,  and 
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Arclibi>liop  of  Milan.  Alexander  V.  was  superior  to 
the  two  vices  which  had  loaded  with  reproach  the  fyaae 
and  memory  of  most  of  his  predecessors— avarioe  and 
nepotism.  His  weakness  was  prodigality.  He  lavished 
what  under  the  existing  circumstances  most  have  been 
the  liiiuteci  and  precarious  resources  of  the  Papacy  with 
such  generous  pi  ut'usion,  that  he  said  of  himself,  he  had 
heen  rich  as  a  iii&hop,  as  a  Cardinal  poor,  as  Pope  he 
was  a  beggar.  On  the  day  of  his  enthronement  hia 
grants  were  so  lavish  as  to  justify,  if  not  to  give  rise 
to,  the  mmor,  that  the  Cardinals,  on  entering  into  the 
Conclave,  had  made  a  vuw  that  whosoever  should  be 
elected  -svould  grant  to  the  liouseliolds  ot  ins  brother 
Cardinals  the  utmost  of  their  demands.  From  nep- 
otism Alexander  V.  was  safe,  for  he  was  without  kin- 
dred or  relatiyes.  But  there  was  another,  perhaps 
more  fatal,  nepotism  which  turned  the  tide  of  pop- 
ularity agaiuc^t  liim  —  the  nepotism  of  his  Order.  It 
was  more  than  the  accumulation  of  all  the  oihces  of  his 
Court  on  his  beloved  brethren,  more  than  the  lavish 
grant  of  bishoprics  and  dignities— it  was  the  undue 
elevation  of  the  Franciscans^  above  all  the  Secular,  all 
the  Regular  Clergy.  Two  hundred  years  had  not 
allayed  the  strife  of  the  Mendicant  au  l  the  CleJ'gy. 
From  the  highest  seat^  of"  learning  to  the  most  obscure 
country  parish,  there  was  rivalry,  strife,  jealousy,  ha- 
tred. Still  the  theory  of  the  Church,  her  whole  disci- 
pline, depended  on  the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  of 
the  lawftd  pastors  in  their  parishes,  and  on  theur  exclu« 

^  "  Aliquns  ctiam  Fratrea  Minoren  f<ibi  chanm  ct  sfxiales  publicis  officiis 
et  luciativis  quui  prius  consueveraot  regi  Miculartit  personas  hiibilsii  tt 
expertos  in  cadcm  mk  curi&  pra^lecit,  et  rairo  modo  conatwtur  plerosque 
Vntnw  Hinom  CaUMdiHlibna  Ecdeiiui  ]ir«lim  ut  pMtons.**  —  A  Nmoi, 
m.  c  5L 

VOL.  vu.  SI 
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sive  right  to  perl'urm  the  services  of  the  Church,  to  hear 
confession,  to  grant  absolution.  Some  high-minded  and 
fiuxeeing  among  tlie  Prelates  or  the  Clergy  might  wel« 
come  the  Friars  as  active  and  zealous  coadjotoris  in  the 
task  of  Christianizing  mankind;  they  might  keep  on 
terms  of  mutual  respect  and  harmony.  The  Mendi- 
cants niiglit  even,  by  their  noble  exertions  under  terri- 
ble exigencies,  as  declared  in  the  Consistory  of  Avi^ 
non  after  the  rrrcat  plague,  command  the  unwilling 
approbation  of  Cardinals  and  Popes.^  But  in  general 
they  were  still  hated  with  unmitigated  hatred  by  the 
Clergy :  by  some  of  the  better,  as  unjustly  interfering 
betwee!!  them  and  their  beloved  flocks,  and  as  alien- 
ating and  seducing  away  their  people's  affections  ;  by 
the  worse,  as  a  standing  reproach  on  their  negligence 
and  ignorance,  and  as  drawing  off  to  themselves  the 
emoluments  which  the  Clergy  deemed  their'  sole  right 
—  the  oblations,  the  gifts,  the  bequests.  The  inevitable 
de^eneracv  of  the  Friars  would  nu  doubt  aggravate  the 
strife.  The  Mendicant  Orders  had  spread  their  net 
too  wide  not  to  comprehend  multitudes  of  men  with  no 
other  qualification  than  beggary.  So  soon  as  they  be- 
came, if  not  rich,  with  the  advantages  of  riches,  with 
splendid  convents,  ample  endowments,  or  even  the  priv- 
ilege of  subsisting  at  the  cost  of  others,  they  would 
become  little  better  tlian  what  they  had  been  long 
called  by  their  adversaries  in  England — sturdy  beg- 
gars. Up  to  this  time  the  Popes  (as  has  appeared  in 
onr  history)^  had  left  some  restraint  on  tlie  Friars* 
They  were  too  useful  partisans,  too  much  under  the 

^  S«e  above,  p.  58. 

s  Compare  Bookxi.  c,  ft.  L'Eofluit  haa  pven  the  aabatanoe  of  theftr* 
gnr  Bulla,  p.  309, 9cc 
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Papal  control,  not  to  find  as  mach  iavor  as  could  be 
granted  without  absolutely  estranging  the  Clergy ;  yet 
the  Bishops  retained  some  power  over  tliem ;  and  the 
Popes  refused  absolutely  to  abrogate  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  secular  ckrgj.  The  relations  of  the 
two  rival  bodies  were  still  kept  in  a  kind  of  politic  bal- 
ance, and  rested  on  vague  and  contradictory  decrees* 

The  Bull  of  Alexander  V.,  issued  bat  a  few  months 
after  his  accession,  rudely  struck  down  the  Bailor 
barrier.^  It  invested  the  Friar  Preacliers,  iu  Wyorof 
the  Friar  Minors,  the  Augustinians,  and  the  oct.  12. 
Carmelites,  in  the  Mi,  uncontrolled  power  of  hearing 
confession  and  granting  absolution  in  every  part  of 
Christendom.  It  rescinded,  and  declared  null,  if  not 
heretical,  seven  propositions  advanced  or  sanctioned  by 
other  Popes,  chiefly  Jolin  XXTL  One  of  these  it 
averred,  with  unnecessary  insult  and  disparagement  of 
the  Papal  infallibility,  to  have  been  issued  by  that 
Pope,  when  under  condemnation  for  heresy.  These 
propositions  had  enacted  that  without  ihe  consent  of 
the  parish  priest,  or  at  least  of  the  Bishop,  no  Friar 
could  hear  confession.  This  Bull  was  not  oiilv  ihe  ab- 
solute  annihilation  of  the  exclusive  prerogati\es  and 
pretensions  of  the  Clergy,  but  it  was  ordered  to  be 
read  by  the  Clergy  themselves  in  all  the  churches  in 
Christendom.  They  were  to  publish  before  their  own 
flocks  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  the  complete  inde* 
pendence  of  their  parishioners  on  their  authority,  their 
own  condemnation  for  insufhciencv,  their  disfranchise- 
ment  from  their  aiir  ic  nt  immemorial  rights.  Hence* 
forth  there  was  a  divided  dommion  in  every  diocese,  in 

1  I^eli^.  rlc  St.  Dnnya.  Labouiettr's  traiuilatioa  of  the  BaU  maj  b«  read 
iu  L'Eot'aut,  p.  314. 
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every  parlsli  tbero  were  two  or  mure  conflicting  claim- 
ants on  the  oWdionce,  the  love,  and  the  libendity  of 
the  flock.  Still  further,  ail  who  dared  to  maintain  the 
propositions  annulled  by  the  Boll  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  contomacioos  and  obstinate  heretics.  Thus 
the  Pope,  who  was  to  reconcile  and  command  or  win 
distracted  Christendom  to  peace  and  unity  —  a  narrow- 
minded  Friar,  tliinkijig  only  of  his  own  Order  —  had 
flung  a  more  ^tal  apple  of  discord  into  the  world,  and 
stirred  np  a  new  civil  war  among  the  more  immediate 
adherents  of  the  Papacj,  among  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  knit  together  in  more  dose  and  Intimate 
coiitciloracy. 

The  reception  of  this  Bnll  in  Paris,  though  its  inju- 
uniTcmty  Twus  workiugs  were  more  openly  and  indig- 
of  parto.  nantly  resented  in  Paris  than  elsewhere,  may 
show  its  effect  throughout  Christendom.  The  old  war 
of  the  University  with  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, which  had  ended  in  the  huuiiliatiou  of  their  cham- 
pion William  of  St.  Amour,  and  the  triumphant  par- 
ticipation by  their  intrusive  rivals  in  their  ancient 
privileges  (perhaps  not  mitigated  by  the  assumption  of 
the  mastery  over  her  schools  by  the  great  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  teachers,  Albert  the  Grreat,  Aquinas, 
Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus),  was  not  heyond  the  scope 
of  their  recolleeliuii.  The  tradition  of  academic  jeal- 
ousy and  rivalry  is  endowed  with  pertinacious  vitality. 
They  rose  in  almost  unanimous  insurrection.  Tho 
University  of  Paris  had  hailed  with  acclamations  the 
accession  of  Pope  Alexander.  No  sooner  had  thb  Bull 
arrived  in  the  city,  than,  with  contemptuous  doubts  of 
its  authenticity,  they  sent  delegates  to  Pisa  to  iiupiire 
whether  it  was  genuine.    The  delegates  would  not  be 
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satisfied  without  Reeinfj  the  leaden  seal  attached  to  the 
BulL^  The  Bull  professed  to  have  been  framed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Cardinals  ;  the  delegates 
visited  and  inquired  aeparatelj  of  the  Cardinals  whether 
tfaej  had  given  such  advice  and  consent,  thus  tacitly 
accusing  the  Pope  of  falsehood  or  forgery.  The  Car- 
dinjils  disclaimod  all  participation  in  the  decree;  they 
did  not  deny  that  it  was  injurious  to  ail  who  had  the 
cure  of  souls. 

The  University,  on  the  report  of  her  delegates,  pro* 
ceeded  to  expel  all  Mendicant  Friars  from  their  walls, 
and  to  prohibit  their  preaching  in  Paris  till  they  had 
prodnced  and  renounced  the  original  Bull.  The 
Preachers  [Dominicans]  and  the  Carmelites  declared 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Bull,  that  they 
were  content  with  the  privileges  possessed  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  V.  But  ihe  Franciscans,  proud  of 
a  Pope  from  their  own  Order,  went  about  defying  all 
autlM^rity,  and  boasting  that  to  them  alone  it  belonged 
to  preach,  to  hear  confession,  and  even  to  levy  tithes.^ 
The  King  interposed ;  on  tlieir  convent  gates  was  af- 
fixed a  royal  proclamation,  forbidding  Priests  and  On- 
rates  to  permit  the  Franciscans  or  Augustinians  to 
preach  or  hear  confession  in  their  churches.^  The 

1  '*  A  Pope'?  Bnl!  and  a  Po[)e'ji  Brief  differ  very  much,  as  with  us  the 
great  seal  aud  the  privy  seal;  the  Bull  being  the  highest  authority  the 
Tvp9  ttn  give,  the  Brief  ie  of  kes.  The  Ball  haa  aleaden  eeel  upon  silk, 
hanging  upon  the  inefenunent;  the  Brief  has  mA  amutfo  Piteaiorit  open  tiie 
Me.**  I  quote  this  from  Selden's  Table  Talk,  on  aooonat  of  the  iUnatiifr* 
tion. 

2  A  Niein  describes  the  joy  of  the  Franciscans  at  tha  elevation  of  Alex- 
ander v.:  ** Mirabilitcr  lastificali  aunt-,  dbcurrebant  eniin  per  vieos  et 
plateaa  eirltatis  caterYatlm  Talde  mold  eonim  per  shignloe  dies,  velot  <^ 
lent  mente  capti."  —  iii.  e.  68. 

•  BeUg.de  St  Dears. 
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Chancellor  Gerson,  the  Oracle  of  the  Council,  de- 
Douncad  the  act  of  tlie  Pope  in  no  measured  Ian- 
gaage.1 

Whatever  tended  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  Alex- 
ander threw  discredit  on  the  Conncil  of  Pisa.  Mnr- 

murs  were  heard  in  iiuiny  (HKirters  tliat  the  Council 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  Schism,  had  but  added  a 
third  Pope.  Benedict  from  his  fastness  at  Peniscola 
issued  his  anathemas  against  the  Council  and  against 
his  rivals.  Gregoiy  had  been  obliged  to  take  igno- 
oneory  aDd  mlnious  flight  from  the  territories  of  Venice ; 
in  Homo.  hc  fouud  Tcliige  With  Ladislaus.  As  the  ]>rice 
of  his  security,  and  for  25,000  gold  florins,  he  was  re- 
ported at  least  to  have  sacrilegiously  alienated  the  pat- 
rimony of  the  Churchy  to  have  sold  Rome,  the  March^ 
Bologna,  Faenza,  Forli,  and  all  the  lands  of  St.  Peter 
to  that  ambitions  King.  Ladislaus  unfurled  his  stand- 
ai  J,  whicli  bore  the  menacing  inscription,  "  Caesar  or 
Nothing.'*    He  occupied  iiomo  with  a  large  force  ;^ 

iBeli{p. d«  St  Deaya.  **Dedjsti  nobis  nnani  et rsnam  Eedeals  Fttt»* 
fern,  qvem  reoepimiia  nagno  cum  g&udio,  revcrentiA  et  exnltetione.  ]St 

ccce  malijrnnm  spiritiim  pnvlii  et  divi^ioni9,  qui  visas  est  fiuflcitare  turba- 
tinncin  HON  am,  nialam  nimis,  nimis  conpprfnin  ft  fmuduleutam  sub  nmbrft 
boui  religiouia."  Tiio  Christian  hitrnuchy,  wnies  Gerson,  conitists  of 
the  Pope,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  Bishop?,  suoceseors  of  the  Apostles ;  of 
emtttSf  taccoison  of  the  70  diadples.  G«non  anerts  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  exclusive  and  pcrpt-tual  ri^'lits  of  tfao  CUntOS  to  all  the  offices 
and  emoluments  of  thuir  lunctii-n.  TIm  y  arc  more  perfect  tlian  simple 
monks.  *'  Sequitur  statum  niratoruta  perJ'ectiorum  esi^e  «tatu  simpUcium 
religiuiiorum."    This  was  new  dt>cirine.  —  Gersoni  Opera,  ii.  p. 

*  The  oocupetion  of  Rome  bj  Ledishws  h  efkerwaids  described  by  Pope 
John  XXin*  es  '^optentn  aepherio  etqne  Telsmine  meledietioiiis  filii  An- 
geli  Conrii,  heretici  et  schismatici,  per  genersle  Pisan">  Concilium  justo  Dal 
judido  sententialiter  comlvinnati."  —  MS.,  B  M.,  Oct.  23,  1411.  There  is 
in  the  Diary  of  Antonius  I't  tri  ;  A^naiori,  t.  xxiv.)  a  very  curious  account 
of  the  transactions  in  Kuuic  day  by  da\ ,  ot  tiie  hangings  and  decapitatioufi, 
daily  occnnences,  of  many  of  which  Antoniiu  was  eye-witness.  Bnt  oa 
great  events  he  is  proTOkingly  silmt  He  gives  tliia  strange  inscription  on 
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he  had  made  terms  vnth  Paolo  Orsini,  the  Guelfic  con- 
dottierc  ;  he  was  advancing  on  Tuscany.  Alexander, 
Pope  without  a  rood  of  the  Papal  dominions,  fulmi- 
2iated  his  Bulls  against  the  ally  of  the  deposed  Greg- 
ory,  the  usurper  of  the  dominions  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
But  the  Pope,  recognized  by  France,  and  bj  most  of 
the  Italian  States,  had  more  ibrmidable  forces  than 
spiritual  censures.  Louis  of  Anjoii,  in  whom  centred 
the  hereditaiy  pretensions  of  his  house  to  tlie  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  appeared  at  Pisa  with  five  hun- 
dred lances*  Florence,  who  feared  and  hated  Ladislaus, 
and  the  Cardinal  Legate  with  his  hands  at  Bologna, 
formed  with  Lom's  a  strong  league.  Their  armament 
move4  towards  Rome ;  Paolo  Orsini  advanced  against 
him.^  But  tlie  religion  and  loyalty  of  the  captain  of  a 
Free  Company  depended  on  the  highest  bidder.  He 
had  no  scruples  in  changing  his  service  and  his  Pope. 
He  marched  back  with  Louis  of  Anjon  to  reduce 
Home,  which  he  had  gone  forth  to  protect.  oet.i. 
At  first  the  Leonine  City,  the  Vatican,  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's, tli(MT  the  Castle  of  St,  Angelo,  at  lenirth  the  Cis- 
teverine  region  and  the  Ca})itol  submitted  to  tlie  con- 
queror.   Rome  acknowledged  Pope  Alexander  V. 

Alexander  had  been  driven  by  the  plague  from  Piaa 
to  Prato ;  from  Prato  he  removed  to  Pistoia.^  Instead 
of  taking  possession  of  Rome  he  crossed  the  cold  snowy 

one  of  the  bsnaen  of  LadiaUm,  which  he  unflukd  with  the  Papal  ben- 
aer:— > 

lo  8(m  UQ  porero  K«,  aiuico  dclla  Sacconianni, 

Anatoie  ddl«  pop«U|  •  diltrottoce  dalte  liniiiil.  ~ 

1  Antooins  Petri  deeerlbes  the  eotnmee  of  King  Lonie  end  the  Ofsiiiii, 

with  the  Cardinal  St.  Eustachio  (Hnlthasnr  Cosia),  into  Rome,  Oct.  1. 

3  The  appointment  of  ]NTnrci  llo  Strozzi  Xnnctoaiid  Collector  in  England 
la  dated  Pistoia,  SOth  Dec  im.  —  MS.»  B.  M. 
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Apennines  to  put  liimsolf  under  the  protection,  or  to 
deliver  himself  into  the  liands,  of  the  Cardinal  Legate. 
Umj  9, 1410.  In  Bologna  he  died  in  peace  after  a  Ponti^cate 
not  much  exceeding  ten  months.  Rumors  of  course 
that  he  died  by  poison  spread  abroad,  and  his  sncceasor 
bore  of  course  the  guilt  of  his  untimely  end.^ 

The  Conclave  had  followed  the  Pope.  After  a  very 
fian<Ujr»  short  interv^al  it  was  announced  to  Christen- 
1410.  dom  that  twenty-four  Cardinals  had  given 
their  unanimous  suffrages ;  ^  that  Balthasar  Cossa  was 
chosen  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  had  taken  the  name  of 
John  XXin.« 

Jolm  XXI  n.  is  another  of  those  Popes  the  record 
John  xxni.  of  whose  life,  by  its  contradictions,  moral 
anomalies,  almost  impossibilities,  perplexes  and  bailies 
the  just  and  candid  historian.  That  such,  even  in  those 
limes,  should  be  the  life  even  of  an  Italian  Churchman^ 
and  that  after  such  life  he  should  ascend  to  the  Papacy, 
shocks  belief;  yet  the  record  of  that  life  not  merely 
rests  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  historians 
of  the  time,  two  of  them  secretaries  to  the  Koman 
Court,  but  is  avouched  by  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  to  articles  which,  as  will 

1  "  Idem  dominus  Alexander  Papa  In  lecto  aegritndinis  coostitutus  Bono- 
nin  coram  sui-s  Canihuililn!-  pulchrum  sennoncm  Latmuin  fedt."  He  died 
four  days  after,  Mity  J,  141U.  In  the  Chronicon  attributed  to  h  Kicm  is  the 
text  of  this  sermon,  "Facem  meam  do  vobia,  pacem  relinqtio  vobii»**-* 
Apod  Eoeafd,  p.  ISM.  8t  Antoninos,  Chronic,  ii.  Diigloet,  Hist.  Poloo., 
attributes  his  deatli  to  a  jraisoned  clyster.  Moiistrclct  speaks  more  geii> 
erally  nf  poison.  The  sixth  artit-lo  a;^'ain5t  John  XXIII.  at  Cori^ance  ac- 
cuses Jobu,  and  his  physician,  Daniel  de  St.  Sophia,  of  the  crime. — Ap^ 
Von  de  Uardt.  iv.  1,  3.    But  see  in  Monstrelet  the  pompous  funeral. 

s  The  list  in  Ciaeotminif  p.  7S8.  It  mn  not  owtain  how  many  «m  ao- 
tnally  present  at  tiie  election* 

B  Read  in  Monstrelet  the  acoonnt  9t  hit  election  and  splendid  inangnia* 
tion,  L  i.  c  IxviiL 
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hereafter  appear,  contained  all  the  darkest  charges  of 
the  liisturians,  and  to  some  of  which  John  himself  had 
pleaded  guilty. 

Balthasar  Cossa  was  a  Neapolitan  of  noble  birth ;  ^ 
aa  a  simple  clerk  he  served  in  the  piratical  OiTootti. 
warfare  carried  on  hy  the  hostile  fleets  of  the  rival 
PruveiKj'al  and  Hun<^aiiaii  Kings  of  Naples.  He  re- 
tained tlironfrh  life  the  piratetj'  liabit  of  sleeping  by 
day,  and  waldug  by  night.  At  a  later  period  two  uf 
his  brothers^  who  had  not  like  himself  abandoned  in 
time  that  perilous  vocation,  were  taken  by  King  Ladis- 
lans,  and  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Balthasar 
with  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope's  strenuous  exertions  in 
their  belialf,  han'^ed  witliout  mercy.  Balthasar  cher- 
ished  from  that  time  an  implacable  hatred  to  Ladislaus. 
He  retired  to  Bologna  and  studied  the  Canon  Law,  it 
was  said  without  much  success.  He  was  raised  by 
Boniface  IX.  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Bologna. 
But  his  ambition  had  higher  views.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Pope's  chamber- 
lains.^ He  became  one  of  the  dexterous  and  unscru- 
pulous agents  of  the  Pope's  insatiable  avarice  and  of 
'  bis  own.  He  was  the  most  daring  and  skilful  vendor 
of  preferments,  the  most  artful  of  osnrers.  By  secret, 
and  as  they  demeaned  themselves  to  their  victims, 
friendly  messengers,  he  warned  rich  Prelates,  that  tho 
Pope,  ill-disposed  towards  them,  designed  to  removo 
them  from  their  wealthy  and  peaceful  benefices  to  pre- 
ferments in  barbarous  countries,  in  remote  islands,  or 
lands  held  by  the  Saracens.   He  received  vast  bribes 

1  De  VHA  .Inunnia  XXiil.,  k  Theodorie  k  Niom,  npiid  Meihomiiim,  i. 
This  work  must  i>c  coutjMired  with  the'chtirgvti  eiiteitaiued  and  coDtiruied 
the  Council  of  Cooslanoft,  ud  «t  longth  mdmitted  by  John  himMUl 
*  Citbiciilofiiis. 
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to  propitiate  the  unfriendly  Pontiff.  To  him  waB 
attributed  the  enormous  abuse  of  Indulgences,  Al- 
xeadj  Priests  and  Friai*s,  loaded  with  these  lucrative 
commodities,  trarelled  through  Germany,  by  Thnrin- 
gia,  Swabia,  Saxony,  into  the  Northern  kingdoms,  Denr 
mark  and  Swetk'n.  On  their  arrival  m  a  city  they 
exhibited  a  banner  wirli  the  Papal  arms,  the  keys  of 
bt.  Peter,  trom  the  windows  of  their  inn.  They  en- 
tered the  principal  church,  took  their  seat  before  the 
altar,  the  floor  strewed  with  rich  carpets,  and,  under 
awnings  of  silk  to  keep  off  the  flies,  exhibited  to  the 
wondering  people,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Priests  or  liishop>,  their  prec  luus  wares.  "  I  have 
heard  them,"  writes  the  biographer  of  John  XXIII., 
declare  that  St.  Peter  himself  had  not  greater  power 
to  remit  sins  than  themselves."  One  of  the  wealthiest 
of  these  Papal  merchants,  on  his  return  from  his  jour^ 
ney,  was  seized  at  Bologna.  Balthasar  Cossa,  perhaps 
his  former  patron,  but  now  Legato,  i^lLiaclered  him  of 
100,000  florins.  The  poor  victim  hanged  himself  in 
prison.* 

Pope  Boniflu»  had  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  the 
wte  in     abilities  of  Balthasar  Cossa,  that  he  was  raised 

to  tlio  Cardinalate,  and  appointed  Legate  to 
wrest  the  citv  of  Boloo-na  from  the  domination  of  the 
Visconti.-  The  Legate  fulfilled  his  mission  ;  the  poor 
student  of  law,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bologna,  became 
the  lord  of  that  city  with  as  absolute  and  unlimited 
dominion  as  the  tyrant  of  any  other  of  the  Lombard  or 

1  A  Niem,  ]k  7. 

2  There  was  another  notorious,  it  was  said,  btit  unavo-vrprl  reason  for  his 
foroi'^n  ini^i^ton.  his  Ptpamtion  fVom  his  bnitlu  r"^  wilt.',  tho  si?;ti'r  of  a  Cardi- 
nal, with  whuin  he  was  living  in  incestuous,  and,  even  tor  Home,  scandA- 
lon  PoiiffnbimgPi 
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Romagnese  commonwealths.  Balthazar  Cossa,  if  hardly 
surpassed  in  extortion  and  cruelty  by  the  famous  Ecce- 
linoi  by  his  debaucheries  might  have  put  to  shame  the 
most  shameless  of  the  Viscoutis.  Under  his  iron  rule 
day  after  day  such  multitudes  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
strangers  as  well  as  Boloi^iuse,  were  put  to  death  on 
charges  of  treason,  sedition,  or  other  crimes,  that  the 
population  of  Bologna  seemed  dwindling  down  to  that 
of  a  small  city.  He  used  to  send  to  the  executionerB 
to  de^tch  theb  victims  with  greater  celerity.  Neither 
person  nor  possession  was  exempt  from  his  remorseless 
taxation.  Grain  could  uot  hi'  f^round,  nor  bread  made, 
nor  wine  sold  without  his  licence.  From  all  ranks, 
from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  he  exacted  the  most 
laborious  services.  He  laid  taxes  on  prostitutes,  gam- 
ing-houses, usurers.  His  licentiousness  was  even  more 
wide  and  promiscuous.  Two  hundred  maids,  wives, 
and  widows,  with  many  nuns,  are  set  down  as  victims 
of  his  lust.  Many  were  put  to  death  by  their  jealous 
and  indignant  husbands  and  kindred.  The  historian 
wonders  that  in  so  rich  and  populous  a  city  no  hns- 
band*8,  or  fitther^  or  brother's  dagger  found  its  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  tyrant,^ 

So  is  Balthasar  Cossa  describe  1  by  Theodorie  a 
Niem,  his  secretary.  Leonardo  Aretino,  another  sec- 
retary, in  pregnant  and  signi&caut  words,  represents 
him  aa  a  great  man,  of  consummate  ability  in  worldly 
afiairs,  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing  in  spiritual. 

1  Yet  the  GShnmide,  or  rather  the  Continuation  attrlhuted  to  k  Niem, 
ipeaks thus  of  hh  nearly  nine  years'  administration  of  IJolopia:  "Floruit 
mukum  ciritas  ct  ailaucta  est  lonj^^  pace."  But  thi^-  author,  who  jta^sog 
over  Cossa  n  early  life,  admits  that  before  the  Council  of  Constance  above 
forty  charges  were  proved,  some  iiguinst  his  life,  aome  agtinftt  his  doctrine; 
•nd  that  John  XZIIL  admitted  their  tmtb.  — Apud  Eotatid,  p.  lUT. 
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At  the  death  of  Alexander  V.  the  Conclave,  of  six- 
teen Cardinals  at  least,^  in  Bologna,  were  entirelj  in 
the  power  of  this  ambitious  and  nnscrapnlous  man. 
They  may  have  discarded  the  suspicions  awakened  by 

the  opportune  death  of  Alexander,  though,  as  has  been 
said,  among  tlie  crimes  afterwards  not  only  murnmred 
in  secret,  but  alleged  against  John  XX.IIL,  was  that  of 
having  poisoned  his  predecessor :  no  man  whose  death 
was  important  could  be  suflfered  to  die  in  the  course  of 
nature. 

The  election,  though  without  actual  violence,  may 
have  been  compulsory ;  yet  at  Constance,  though 
almost  all  the  Cardinals  bear  testimony  against  John, 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  among  the  charges.' 
But  the  awe,  the  terror  of  his  character  and  of  thetr 
perilons  situation  may  not  have  been  less  real.  They 
may  lia\  «j  w  iilully  closed  their  eyes  (dastardly  or  ahnost 
impossible  as  it  may  seem)  against  his  crimes  and  vices, 
allowing  themselves  to  be  dazded  by  his  higher  quali- 
ties, his  energy,  courage,  military  skill,  success.  He 
was  the  Pope  to  restore  the  Papal  interests  in  Bomagna, 
in  Italy,  in  Christendom.  Already  Cardinal  Cossa  had 
won  back  Rome  to  the  dominion  of  his  predecessor. 
He  had  liis  own  powerful  forces ;  he  had  bouglit  over 
Paolo  Orsini ;  with  his  close  confederate,  Louis  of  An- 
jou,  he  had  made  Ladislaus  of  Naples  tremble  on  his 
throne.  The  ambassadors  of  Louis  were  in  Bologna, 
strongly  urging  the  election  of  their  King's  useful,  in- 
dispensable ally. 

No  wonder  if  the  secrets  of  that  Conclave  were  be- 

*  The  number  present  varies.   See  above. 

*  This  charge  had  been  ft  ooadamnatioii  of  their  own  makneas  and  waBS 
Chrirtian  coniage. 
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trayed ;  it  is  still  less  w^^ndei'ful  that  the  accotiiits  are 
contradictory ;  none  would  wish,  none  would  dare  to 
apeak  the  truth.  Each  as  bis  own  exculpation  might 
zefoire,  or  his  hatred  predominate,  would  color  the 
fiurts.  Gossa,  it  is  said,  appalled  the  Conclave  with  his 
threats ;  he  scomftilly  rejected  each  name  proposed ;  in 
their  fear  and  discord  tliey  left  him  to  name  the  Pope. 
He  demanded  the  stole  of  St.  Peter  to  array  the  wor- 
thiest, put  it  on  his  own  shoulders  —  I  am  Pope."* 
Bj  another  account  he  proposed  the  Cardinal  Carao- 
dolo^  an  unlearned,  rude,  and  most  unfit  man.  On 
his  rejection  Cossa  himself  was  chosen.^  The  same 
writer  in  anuLher  place  speaks  of  miiiiea^uixd  bribery. 
Perhaps  the  simple  phrase  of  a  third  may  be  most  true 
— he  owed  his  election  to  the  troops  at  his  command.^ 
But  whatever  their  motives,  fear,  deception,  coiruptioo, 
foreign  influence  —-whether  afirighted,  cajoled,  bribed, 
dazzled  —  the  Conclave  refused  to  remember  the  enor- 
mities of  the  life  of  Balthasar  Cossa;  the  pirate,  tyrant, 
adulterer,  violator  of  nuns,  became  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth.*  Cossa 
was  Pope ;  Louis  of  Anjou  hastened  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
his  brodier-in-arms ;  fourteen  ecclesiastics,  some  of  the 
wisest  and  ablest  Prelates  of  Italy,  accepted  the  title 
and  rank  of  Cardinal  at  his  hands.  He  fulminated 
his  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  deprived 
Antipopes  Gregory  and  Benedict ;  ag^unst  King  Ladis- 
laus,  whom  he  deposed  from  his  throne. 

>  FUlip  of  Bergamo.  Supplem.  Chfonie.  L*Eiiftiit,  ii.  p.  4. 
t  ThMdoric  a  Nieni,  Vit.  Johtn.  XXIII.  In  his  loiractiTa,  4  Niflm  ao- 
ernes  Cossa  of  having  broken  up  the  threshold  with  ft  golden  ize^  and 

given  niBop  to  the  MoiosMMi  hounds. 

•  Fiatina. 

^  In  ct^us  elecUone  multi  scanUalizati  sunt,  quia  ut  tyrannus  rexisse 
fiononiam,  vite  nnndaaa  doditu  dioetMtnr." — QohoUaw,  p.  U0»  TUi 

bit  tf"^  loss!  IsBS  Bflssiiflulo  tuOmttitr. 
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At  first  tlie  united  foicos  of  the  Pope  and  Louis  of 

BMca  bLmmu  '^^y ^^^^^  some  reverses ;  but  during 
May  17, 14U.  the  next  year,  at  the  battle  of  Rocca  Secca, 
Ladislatis  suffered  a  total  defeat.  But  Louis  of  Anjon, 
with  his  French  impetuosity,  knew  not  how  to  profit 
by  his  victory.  "  On  the  first  day,"  said  Ladislaus, 
"  my  pei  aon  and  my  reahn  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy;  on  the  second  my  person  was  safe,  but  my 
realm  was  lost ;  on  the  third  hope  arose  for  my  realm 
as  well  as  my  person.*'  ^  Pope  John  had  already  ad- 
yanced  to  Rome.  No  sooner  had  he  left  Bologna  than 
the  whole  city  rose  with  cries  of  Long  live  the  people  I 
Long  live  the  Arts!^  The  Cardinal  Let^utc  fled  to  the 
citadt  1,  from  whence  he  looked  down  on  the  plunder 
of  the  palace  ;  in  a  few  days  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  The  Pope  at  Rome  received  with 
exultation  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Rocca  Seeca. 
July  12.  Tlie  standards  of  tin*  vanquished  Ladislaus 
were  dragged  imiominiuusly  through  tlie  niirv  streets. 
But  the  triumph  was  short ;  Louis  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  force  the  passes  which  led  into  the  kingdom 
Aug.  8.  of  Naples ;  he  returned  baffled  and  discom- 
fited to  Rome,  and  after  a  few  weeks  embarked  for 
Provence. 

The  Pope  wa*5  lefV  alone  to  the  vengeance  of  Ladis- 
Popwb-  laus.  Florence  had  abandoned  the  League; 
Udbtanu.  he  renewed  his  idle  maledictions  against  a 
King  who  laughed  them  to  scorn.  He  published  a  Gm- 
sade  throughout  Christendom,  in  Italy,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, England,^  Denmark,  Norway,  i*russia,  Poland, 

1  St.  Antoninus,  p.  35G. 
'  The  g^iiilds  of  the  c  itv. 

*  MS.,  B.  M.  Not  merely  was  the  Crusnde  to  be  preached,  with  all  the 
pciTileget  of  •  Crande  to  Uie  Holj  Land,  but  a  sabaidy  implored  and  • 
Imtb  donumdod  of  the  ckigj  by  tho  Legates,  Antonio  da  Pinoto^  Qonoiat 
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Lithuania,  Hun^arw  even  in  Cvnrus  and  the  East.^ 
He  summoned  and  iield  a  Council  at  iiomc,  but  few 
prelates  would  venture  their  lives  in  the  tmapproachable 
and  insecure  city.  The  Council  was  only  memorable 
for  an  incident,  in  itself  ludicrous,  which  nevertheless 
struck  deep  fear  into  many  liearts  as  a  dismal  omen. 
Innnedintoly  after  the  opening  Alass  for  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  hiiuje  owl  flew  out,  screeching  and 
fixing  its  eyes  on  the  Pope.  Tliose  who  dared  to  laugh 
laughed;  some  whispered,  ^^A  strange  shape  for 
Holy  Ghost !  The  Pope  broke  up  the  assembly.  On 
the  next  day  there  sat  the  owl,  with  its  large  eyes  full 
on  the  Pope.  The  Cardinals  with  difficulty  drove  it 
out  with  sticks  and  stones.^  These  Papal  acts,  the  ex- 
communication and  the  Cru^^ade,  which  (hs])Iayed  the 
danntlessDess  and  energy  of  the  Pope,  had  been  but 
fteble  security  against  the  King  of  Naples  at  his  gates^ 
if  the  crafly  Ladislaus  had  not  found  it  his  interest  to 
incline  to  peace.  K'm<r  and  I*()])e  liad  too  many  ene- 
mies, too  few,  and  those  but  hollow  friends.  The  Pope 
would  purchase,  at  the  liigliest  price,  not  only  peace 
but  the  recognition  of  his  title*^  Pope  Gregory  still 
lived  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  in  undisturbed 
retirement  at  Gaeta.  Ladislaus  was  seized  with  qualms 

of  the  Minorites,  and  Paol  dft  Sulniono,  Arcluleacon  of  liavcnna.  Oct.  23, 
1411.  The  Legates  had  power  to  ali-.  ls c  tif>y  p<>r««n'^  ex'>«^mniunicated 
for  trading  with  Alpxnnflri.t  in  K^^ypt,  and  all  the  other  ordinarj*  powers. 
He  hoped  tu  muku  uu  ugi«;eiiit;ut  with  Thonia:)  of  Lancaster,  tiie  Kiiig'd 
Moood  SOD,  to  head  an  Englbh  crtuade.  Noy.  9, 1411. 

1  The  preachinfif  of  this  Cramide  mod  the  Indulgencee  in  Bohemia  was  a 
great  caine  of  the  Hussite  disturbances. 

S  >^  (  li-mnngis,  Tract,  p.  76,  fipom  an  eye-witness.  A  Jtfiem,  upud  Yoa 
der  ilardt,  ii.  375. 

*  A  Niem  had  heard  from  a  partisan  of  Gregory  XII*  that  Jdin  X3U1I» 
Hid,  and  that  Ladislaus  received  hy  the  hands  of  a  certam  Fbrentlnef 
100/)00  florins  for  his  abandonment  of  Gragocy* — p.  17. 
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of  reli^ilous  c'()nscienct'.  Ho  sinumoned  the  Prelates 
and  theoloiiaaiis  of  his  i-ealiu,  and  imparted  to  them  his 
grave  doubts  whether  he  were  not  guilty  of  sin  in 
maintaining  a  Poj)e  rejected  by  all  Christendom.  He 
paid  a  cold  civil  viait  to  express  his  profound  respect 
and  sorrow  to  him  whom  he  had  so  long  honored  as 
Pope.  Gre^^orv  liad  no  untrrounded  apprehensions  lest 
lie  mijrht  be  sui  i  tiHlt-red  to  his  rival.  Two  Venetian 
merchant-ships  were  iu  the  liarbor ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaeta  loved  the  poor  old  Pope ;  they  bougljt  a  passage 
for  him  and  his  Court.  The  vessels  sailed  all  ronnd 
Calabria,  and  though  pursued  by  the  galleys  of  John 
XXIII.  reached  Rimini.  Gregory'  was  received  by 
the  Malatestas,  the  deadly  enemies  of  Pope  John.^ 

Ladislaus  dictated  the  terms  of  the  ti^eaty  with  the 
Oct  1412.  Po])e ;  at  least  no  Pope  not  under  hard  neces- 
sity had  submitted  to  such  terms.  Ladislaus  was  ac- 
knowledged not  only  as  King  of  Naj^les,  hut  also  as 
King  of  Sicily.  The  Arragonese  King  of  Sicily  ad- 
hered to  Benedict  XI 11.  L;idis]aus  was  nauieJ  Gun- 
falonier  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  consented  to  pay 
120,000  florins  of  gold  ;  he  surrendered  as  security  the 
cities  of  Ascoli,  Viterbo,  Perugia,  and  Benevento.  He 
absolved  Ladislaus  from  a  deht  of  40,000  florins,  the 
accumulated  tribute  to  the  Papacy.  The  Pope  was  to 
maintain  1000  horse  for  the  subjugation  of  Sicily.  The 
Pope  obtained  at  this  vast  and  dishonorable  sacrifice 
only  peace  and  the  recognition  of  his  own  title;  the 
dismissal  not  the  surrender  of  the  rival  Pope.^ 

Yet  this  peace  did  not  last  many  months*  The 
H«w  qnmmi  PoDc  had  hut  time  to  exasperate  Rome  with 

with  Lad^        .  .  . 

lAui.         his  exactions.     Tliough,  as  it  should  seem, 
i]iajiiald.0abaiiiL  *  A  Ni«iD|  p.  IS. 
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bimself  possessed  of  great  resources,  he  determmed 
that  Rome  should  pay  for  her  own  security.  His  pro- 
thonotaries  and  referendaries  wrung  subsidies  from  the 

Cardinals  and  the  clergy;  the  Senators  from  the  peo- 
ple. A  heavy  duty  on  wine  dn»\e  the  populace  to 
fury.  The  measure  of  wine  usually  sold  at  one  fioria 
rose  to  nine.  He  taxed  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers, 
and  issued  a  debased  coinage.  The  Pope  was  oom,- 
pelled  to  post  up  the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  wine- 
duty  on  all  the  corners  of  the  streets. 

The  causes  of  the  breach  with  the  King  of  Naples 
are  obscure,  if  any  cause  was  wanting  beyond  aj».ui3. 
the  treachery  and  ambition  of  the  King,  the  utter  in- 
sincerity and  avarice  of  the  Pope.  John  hoped  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest  by  deposing  all  the  Bishops  and 
rich  benehciaries  of  the  kingdom  oi'  Naples  who  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  Gregory,  or  by  extorting  heavy 
mulcts  for  their  confirmation.  The  wines  of  Naples 
were  loaded  with  a  prohibitory  duty.  Ladislaus  had  al- 
ready troops  moving  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  mging 
the  cities  to  revolt ;  ramors  spread  of  his  de-  vop*  km 

T»  1  •  1  Rome. 

Signs  on  Konie  ;  lils  troops  were  at  the  gates,  j,,^,^^. 
within  the  ritv.  The  Romans  swore  thatJ"ii«7. 
they  would  eat  their  children  rather  than  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  that  dragon  Ladislaus.^  The  Pope  went 
throngh  the  solemn  mockery  of  committing  the  defence 
of  the  city  to  the  patriotic  heroism  of  the  citizens ;  he 
himself  fled  in  haste,  first  to  Sutri,  then  to  Viterbo, 
then  to  Muniefiascone.  Tiie  Cardinals  and  the  Court 
followed  as  they  might:  some  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  relentless  enemy.    The  city,  perhaps  in  secret  Iih 

1  "  Kos  Koniiiiu  prtm»*' voluiiiu-'  cnmedero  filioi  no«tros  aiit6<|uam  Tciu- 
IDU8  hnhfr*'  <lMtuiuiuiu  isiius  i*racouis."  —  Auioniu*  i*etri. 
VuL.  VII.  29 
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telligence  with  Ladislaus,  made  no  resistance.^  The 
Neapolitan  suldiei-s  plundered  all  the  palaces  ot  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  sacred 
boildingB ;  they  stabled  their  hones  in  the  churches. 
They  pillaged  all  the  wealthy  clergy ;  some  lost  their 
lives.  The  Pope  fled  by  Sienna  to  Florence,  which 
opened  her  hosj)iia1!e  rrates  tu  receive  him,  more  from 
jealousy  or  dread  ot  Ladislaus,  than  lioui  respect  for 
the  Pontiff.  Ladislaus  had  summoned  Sutri,  Yiterboy 
Monteiiascone  to  surrender  him.  From  Florence  he 
withdrew  to  Bologna,  now  a*;aln  submitted  to  the  Par 
pal  rule. 

In  John  XXIII.  it  might  almost  seem  that  the 
weight  of  his  vices  had  crushed  the  stronger  facul- 
ties of  his  mind.  This  consummate  master  of  Italian 
craft  had  been  overreached,  baffled,  put  to  shame, 
drivoi  from  Rome,  by  the  superior  treachery  as  well 
as  the  superior  force  of  Ladislaus.  He  was  now  be- 
trayed into  a  stej)  more  fatal  to  his  power,  his  fame, 
his  memory,  by  the  overbearing  energy  and  resolu- 
tion, if  it  may  be  so  said,  the  single*minded  cunning, 
of  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Grermany.    Tlio  Councjl 

of  Constance^frnm  yflt\o}\    J^hn    ^Ym.  Knpftii  to 

emefge'TIie  undisputed  Vicar^.-Chri^t^  the  one  all- 
honored  Pppe,  cast  liim  tmt  a^.auj:onticuiii4Mi,  tiugi'aded, 

1  Atcorfling  to  h  Niem,  wlm  (lo?cribp<«  the  rupture,  John  XXITI.  did  not 
fly  till  the  soldiers  of  Ladislaus  were  in  the  city.  The  rope  sliowi-cl  equal 
want  of  courai^  and  abUity.  —  p.  21.  The  city  was  weary  of  the  taxation 
of  die  Pope.  t4MilBhMiB  luid  maoy  of  the  Bomant  in  his  paj.  **  Aliqul 
•tiam  eontadem  Romanomm  secretft  partem  dicti  regis  tenaerant,  stipen* 
diati  per  ipsam  more  refiri  Romanorum.**  A  Niem  fled  with  him.  He 
was  in  Knme,  March,  1413.  Ladislniis  enramp<»<l  in  the  Roman  Camp-iOTa 
the  beginning  of  May;  the  Pope  fkd  in  .Tune.  Ho  was  iu  Flureuce  Uct  7 
to  the  beginning  of  November.  lie  was  at  Bologna  Nov.  12;  in  the  end 
of  that  month  hi  LombaTd7«  He  ntmned  to  Bologna  about  Eaetor  in  llio 
•nanhigjear. 
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iinpitied  captiYe,  even  more  utterly  forsaken,  scorned^ 

and  downtrodden  thuu^Jiijiwo  old  rivals  deposed  by 
the  CnuFK'il  ot"  Pisa. 

Yet  it  TTas  hard  necessity  which  drove  Pope  John 
into  close  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Sigis-^^p^ 
mund ;  and  the  character  of  Sigiamund  had  ^^f^^^' 
not  yet  disclosed  its  obstinate  firmness  and  determine 
tion  to  enforce  submission  even  from  Popes  to  the 
delilxTute  desires  ot"  Christeiiduiu.  He  mi<rlit,  as  far 
as  had  yet  appeared,  be  overawed  by  the  vigor,  or  cir- 
cnmTented  by  the  astuteness,  of  a  subtle  Italian.  At 
all  events  Sigismnnd  was  now  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  irresistible  Ladislaus.  Already  the  Nea* 
politan  troops  had  possession  of  the  Roman  territory 
as  far  as  Sienna.  Bologna,  if  strong  in  her  citadel, 
disatibcted  in  her  city,  might  at  nny  lime  be  besieged. 
Sigismund  might  be  expected  to  cherish  profound  re- 
venge against  Ladislaus  for  his  attempt  on  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary. 

Sigismnnd  was  now  sole  and  uncontested  Emperor, 
The  schi>ni  in  the  empire  had  been  extinguished,  first 
by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Rupert,  then  by  that  of 
Jodoc  of  Moravia,  the  competitor  of  Si<psmnnd.^  He 
was  the  most  powerfol  Emperor  who  for  many  jrean 
had  worn  the  crown  of  Grennanv,  and  the  .one  nnoocn- 
pied  sovereign  in  Europe.  1  rauce  and  En<j,land  were 
involved  in  rninons  war.  Henry  V.,  by  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  had  hopes  of  the  conquest  at  least  of  half 
France.  France,  depressed  by  the  melanclioly  lunacy 
of  the  King,  by  the  long  implacable  feuds  of  the  Ai^ 
magnacs  and  Burgondians,  by  the  English  victocieB) 

1  AhUbach,  KaiMT  Sigii»md,giTw  afliU  uul  good  viow  of  all  tiMM  vm* 
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had  sunk  far  below  her  usual  station  in  Christeudonu 
Sigismund,  as  Emperor,  had  redeemed  the  follies,  viceSf 
tyramiies  of  his  yoath.  Daring  that  youth,  as  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  his  wasteftd  prodigality  had 
compelknl  him  to  pawn  his  Margravate ;  lie  had  lost 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  his  harsh  despotism ;  at 
times  passionately  cruel,  at  times  passionately  merciful, 
his  revenge  on  his  enemies  had  no  appearance  of  jns^ 
tice,  his  mercy  no  magnanimity.  He  had  endangered 
his  rightftil  kingdom  of  Hungary,  by  provoking  the 
fiery  Macryars  to  rebellion.  He  had  attempted  wrong- 
fully to  expel  his  brother  from  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia. His  immoderate  love  of  women  shocked  an  age 
accustomed  to  royal  license.  As  £mperor  he  seemed 
almost  at  once  transfonne,!  into  the  ..  oatert  sovereign 
whom  the  fiimoas  house  of  Luxemburg  liad  ever  ofiered 
to  wear  the  Imperial  crown.  On  hi.s  accession  Sirfs- 
mund  declared  that  he  should  devote  liimself  to  tiie 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  as  well  in  his  own  dominions 
as  in  the  Empire.  His  conduct  justified  his  deckm- 
laon.  He  enacted  and  put  in  execution  wise  laws. 
He  made  peace  by  just  mediation  between  the  con- 
flicting principalities.  He  was  averse  to  war,  but 
not  from  timidity.  His  stately  person,  liis  knightly 
manners,  his  accomplishments,  his  activity  which  bor- 
dered on  restlessness,  his  magnific^ce,  which  stm^ 
gled,  sometimes  to  his  humiliation,  with  his  scanty 
means,  had  cast  an  unwonted  and  imposing  grandeur, 
which  might  recall  the  great  days  of  the  Othos,  the 
Henrys,  the  Fredericks,  around  tlie  Imperial  throne. 

But  nothing  so  raised  and  confirmed  the  influence 
of  Sigismund,  as  his  avowed  and  steadfiist  resolution 
to  terminate  the  Schism  in  the  Church,  and  to  compel 
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tlie  reformation  of  the  clergy  so  impcriouslv  (InnarnlL  j 
by  all  Christciidoni.  This  could  be  accorupli.>licd  only 
by  a  General  Council,  a  council  of  greater  authority 
and  more  fully  representing  all  the  kingdoms  and  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  Christendom  than  that  of  Pisa. 

John  XXIII.  could  not  but  know  that  the  price  of 
the  alliance  of  Sigismund,  now  his  only  rofnge,  was 
the  summoning  a  General  Council.  His  own  title 
rested  on  the  authority  of  that  of  Pisa.  The  Council 
of  Pisa  had  decreed  that  the  same  or  another  Council 
should  meet  after  three  years.  If  such  Council  were 
but  a  continuation  of  that  of  Pisa,  he  was  the  only 
Pope  whom  it  could  recoonize ;  if  summoned  in  his 
name,  its  ol)ediencL'  to  that  siunmons  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  lawful  authority.  However  dangerous 
60  grave  and  solemn  an  assembly  to  a  Pope  whose 
election  was  by  no  means  absolutely  above  the  sus- 
picion of  force,  bribery,  or  treachery ;  still  more  to  a 
Pope  burdened  by  the  consciousness  of  a  life  so  utterly 
nnpapal :  yet  his  confidence  in  his  own  subtlety  and 
skill  in  intrigue ;  the  authority  of  his  position  as  ac- 
tual and  acknowledged  Pontift*;  the  strong  Italian  In- 
terest which  would  rally  round  an  Italian  Pope ;  the 
great  wealth,  however  obtained,  at  his  command ;  the 
gratitude,  if  such  virtue  were  known,  of  many  C  ar- 
dinals  of  hiMi  nnme  for  learnincr  and  virtue,  whom  he 
had  promoted  to  that  dignity ;  his  power  of  impeding, 
protracting,  postponing,  perplexing,  averting  embaiv 
rassing  questions  $  his  personal  presidency ;  a  thousand 
fbrtnitous  circumstances  might  mitigate  the  unavoid- 
able danger,  and  enable  him  to  involve  in  inextricable 
disputes  a  di\  ided  assembly :  and  what  Council  was 
ever  without  such  divisions? 
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The  Pope  therefore  determined  to  submit  with  a 
Th«Pop«     good  grace  to  the  inevitable  Ooimdl.  His 

the  couucii.  luiibassadors  to  the  Emperor  liad  hill  puwer 
to  cede  this  lauincntous  point.^  To  his  secretary,  Leo- 
nardo Aretino,  he  betrayed  his  secret  policy.  All 
depends  on  the  place  appointed  ifor  the  Council :  I  will 
not  trust  myself  within  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor. 
My  ambassadors,  for  die  sake  of  appearances,  shall 
have  liberal  instructions,  and  tlie  fullest  ]uam  rs  to  dis- 
play in  public  :  in  private  I  will  limit  them  to  certain 
cities.''  ^  These  cities  he  named,  and  adhert-d  for  some 
days  to  his  resolution.  But  on  the  day  on  which  those 
ambassadors,  the  Cardinal  Challant,  and  Zabarella 
Cardinal  of  Florence,  took  leave,  he  seemed  seized 
with  a  sudden  access  of  courage  and  conHdence.  He 
had  intended  to  restrict  their  powers,  yet  he  had  such 
reliance  on  their  discretion,  that  he  tore  in  pieces  their 
secret  instructions  and  threw  them  aside. 

The  interview  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Cardi- 
nals took  place  at  Como.  Whether  the  Cardinals  de- 
liberately preferred  the  interests  of  Christendom  to  the 
interests  of  the  Pope,  or  were  overawed  or  persuaded 
by  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  was  thunderstruck  wheu  he 
heard  that  in  his  name  they  had  agreed  on  Constancet 
an  Imperial  city  on  the  German  side  of  the  Alps. 

Constance,  but  that  it  was  an  Imperial  city,  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  seat  of  a  Council — at  the 

1  See  Bummons  to  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin  to  the 
Cottncil.   Pope  John  carefully  asserts  the  Prtsidenc^  of  Alexauder  V.  in 
Um  Cotindl  of  PiM.  The  Coundl  of  Rome,  he  acknowledged,  wm  too 
Chinly  attended.  The  place  of  the  Council  was  not  named.   MS.,  B.  M. 
Mnrc!i  3,1413.  In  another  documeat  it  is  aaidi  in  loco  decent!  et  ydoneo.** 

Eonio,  May  lb. 

s  Leonard.  Aretin.  apud  Muratori,  S.  B.  I.  fiaynald,  sub.  aan.  1413. 
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loot  of  tlic  Alps,  accessible  from  Italy  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  with  its  spacious  lake,  irom  whose 
shores  provinons  might  be  fumiBhed,  with  a  salubrious 
air,  and  a  well-ordered  population.  The  Pope  was 
perplexed  to  find  ostensible  objections ;  Ins  true  ones 
he  dared  not  avow,  lie  had  recourse  to  a  personal 
ct)nfi'rence  with  the  Emperor,  to  try  how  far,  by  his 
blandishments  or  subtile  arguments,  he  might  move  the 
stubborn  German.  They  met  at  Lodi,  with  ostenta* 
tious  display  of  mutual  respect  The  Pope  celebrated 
Mass  in  his  most  magnificent  attire  ;  the  Emperor  con* 
dcbcended  to  officiate  as  deacon.  But  if  the  Emper- 
or took  the  lower  office  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  he  made 
the  Pope  feel  his  superior  moral  dignity.  He  gravely 
admonished  the  Pope  to  amend  his  own  irregular  life, 
to  correct  the  notorious  simony  of  his  court.  The 
Pope  was  too  politic  to  take  o^nce.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Pontiff  went  together  in  seeming  aniit}'  to 
Cremona.  There  an  incident  had  nearly  taken  place, 
which,  by  pi^eventiug  the  Council  of  Constance,  might 
have  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  world.  Gabrino 
Fondoli  from  Podesti  had  became  tyrant  of  Cremona. 
He  entertained  his  distinguished  guests  withnof.uia 
sumptuous  hospiuiiity.  lie  led  them  up  a  lofty  tower 
to  survey  the  rich  and  spacious  plains  of  Lombardy. 
On  his  death-bed  Fondoli  confessed  the  sin  of  which 
he  deeply  repented,  that  he  resisted  the  temptation, 
and  had  not  hurled  Pope  and  Emperor  down,  and  so 
secured  himself  an  immortal  name.^ 

The  irrev<jcable  step  was  now  taken :   John  had 
wasted  his  arts,  his  eh^fpience,  on  the  impassive  Sigis- 
muud.    TJie  Imperial  letters  and  the  X^apal  Bull  were 
1  Mnitlorl,  Aon.  tab  asn.  141S,  iriUi  hta  ulliotiCiM. 
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almost  simultaneously  issued  to  suiiiinon  the  Greneral 
Council  of  Christeiidum  to  meet  at  Constance  towai'ds 
the  close  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  Imperial  edict  ad- 
dressed to  all  Ohristendom  cited  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern to  the  Council  at  Constance.  Sigismund  declared 
his  own  intention  to  be  present ;  he  guaranteed  his  ftill 
protection  as  Emperor,  to  wlio  should  attend  the 
Council.  To  the  Pope  and  to  the  Cardinals  he  guar- 
anteed all  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  their  immuni- 
ties to  all  prelates  and  clerks,  to  the  Pope  his  plenary 
authority,  jurisdiction,  and  power*  At  the  same  time 
he  summoned  Ghregory  XXL,  not  as  by  name  Pope, 
under  the  assumncc  of  a  full  safe-coiiduct.  Benedict 
XIII.  was  summoned  through  the  King  of  Arragon.^ 

The  Pope  having  passed  some  months  at  Mantua, 
About  under  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  Gonzaga, 
wi,  *  withdrew  to  Bologna.  He  had  not  calculated 
on  his  unlooked-for  deliverance  from  his  most  danger^ 
ous  and  implacable  foe.  Ladislaus  of  Naples  was  master 
of  Romagna  almost  to  the  <j;ates  of  Bo]o<}^a,  and  Bo- 
logna was  awaiting  every  month  an  attack  from  his 
irresistible  arms.   He  had  compelled  a  hollow,  unwill- 

nwthof  ^3^^         Florence.    But  Ladislaus 

udUftM.  ^j^g  gn<le|eiily  seized  at  Perugia  with  a  mortal 
Avg.6,1414.  malady,  the  effect  of  his  immoderate  debauch- 
eries. He  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  iionie,  theuce  by 
aea  to  liaples,  and  died.^ 

lC«8ar.  Sigismund.  K<!iotuin  Universale,  Von  dor  ITflrdt,  vi.  p.  5,  et  sfq. 
Rnvna!  J.  sub  ana.  1413.  L'Eofiukt,  191.  it  i«  dated  Oct  80.  Tlie  Fopt't 
Brief,  Dec.  1413. 

>Autoaius  Petri  (p.  104'))  of  the  death  of  LadUlaus:  "  De  qa&  nov&  tote 
Boma  vJdelloct  pn  mnjori  parte  gaviia  Mt"  Altenrardii  Obiit  4«  unft 
morte  in  litore  maris  dommia  B«x  Teneealatn,  cajiia  anima  btM^eatur  per 
ooMlrarnMi"  — adftlicatephraw  ibr  damnation— quia  mnlta  mala  op^ 
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The  Pope  nii'i^lit  bi-^athe  freely.  He  had  time,  short 
time  indeed,  to  repeat  of  the  liaste  and  precipitancy 
with  which  he  had  committed  himself  (was  he  irre- 
trievably committed?)  to  the  dangeroosy  if  not  &tal 
Council.  His  kindred  gathered  round  him,  the  friends 
of  his  power  and  tbrtime,  if  not  ul'  his  })orson.  They 
urged  the  grave,  omiiu)U:»  admonition,  You  may  set 
forth  as  Pope  to  the  Council,  return  a  private  man.'* 
But  the  Cardinak  —  and  it  is  among  the  inexplicable 
problems  of  his  life»  that  some  of  the  Cardinals  whom  he 
promoted  were  men  of  profound  piety,  as  well  as  learn- 
ing and  cliaracter  —  if  less  true  to  his  interests,  were 
more  fuitliful  to  his  honor  and  truth.  They  pressed 
on  him,  that  he  was  solemnly  pledged  to  the  Em- 
peror —  to  Christendom :  there  was  no  retreat.  Their 
nigency  might  seem  a  guarantee  for  their  loyalty.*  If 
they  counselled  his  departure,  they  were  under  a  strong 
obli*iation  to  adhere  to  liis  cause :  thev  could  not  in 
honor,  or  in  regard  to  Italian  interests,  forsake  him.  In 
all  councils,  according  to  the  ordinary  form  of  sufirage, 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  had  maintained  commanding 
authority.  So  with  heavy  heart,  with  dark  and  ominous 
misgivings,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  impressive  pomp 
and  with  a  treasure  of  va^t  muiinitude,  hoarded  fur  this 
end,  a  treasure  in  itself  the  best  security  for  tlie  fidelity 
of  his  adherents,  John  XXIII.  set  forth  from  oct.  i,  liu. 
the  gates  of  Bologna  to  open  the  Council  of  Constance. 

ntm  fuit  in  hoc  mimdo,  spadaliter  in  totA  Romfl  ac  eti&m  in  Ecclcsia  Urbii, 
ridelicet  in  Ecc1esi&  St  Petri  «t  ejuft  Burgo,  at  apparat**  MeiChar  putj 
respected  the  churches.  Oialni's  troops  with  thdr  bonM  were  aUbled  in 

St.  Paolo  fiKiri  delle  mara. 
1  Be>yD«l(iuft  et  Bsoviiu,  sub  aim.  1414. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

WTCUFP& 

■ 

DuBiNO  the  seoessioii  of  the  Popes  for  seventy  jean 
to  Avignon,  and  the  Schism  which  ensued  on  their  re- 
turn to  Italy,  not  only  ^rew  up  tlie  strong  league  of  the 
hierarchy  ntrainst  tiie  autocracy  of  the  Pope,  wbicli  had 
already  in  the  Council  of  Pisa  asserted,  and  iu  that  of 
Constance  was  about  to  assume,  a  power  superior  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  with  the  right  of  deposing  him, 
and  reforming  the  Church  in  its  Head  as  well  as  ita 
membei*s:  in  England  also  liad  appeared  the  first  power- 
ful adversary  of  the  vvliule  hierarchical  system,  and 
sowed  deep  in  the  popular  mind  thoughts,  opinions, 
passions,  which  eventually  led  to  the  emancipation  of 
mankind  from  sacerdotal  and  from  Latin  Christianity. 
The  first  teacher  who  shook  with  any  lasting  efifect  the 
dmniiiion  of  tlie  liierarchy  —  the  harbiiigei\  at  least, 
it  nui  ijie  fii-st  apostle  of  Teutonic  Christianity  —  was 
John  Wyclitfe, 

The  Teutonic  constitution  of  England  had  slowly 
TtatoDie  steadily  developed  itself,  encroaching  at 

•"■'■^  once  on  the  Norman  despotism  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Latin  despotism  of  the  Chnrch.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  Clerg>'  had  fallen  away,  had  been  annulled 
or  sunk  into  desuetude,  without  resistance,  with  sullen 
but  um?egarded  remonstrance. 
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The  immunity  of  the  whole  order  from  the  cMl 
courts,  and  from  the  royal  jurisdiction  —  their  immunity 
absolute  right  of  being  judged  in  all  cansee  tumSiL 
and  for  all  crimes  in  the  first  instance,  and 
ih^fore  exclusively,  in  their  own  courts  — -  that  immu- 
nity for  which  Becket  had  begun  his  quarrel,  lived  in 
exile  and  diecl  a  martyr  —  had  been  abandoned  in  its 
extreme  extent,  or  surrendered  with  no  violent  strug- 
gle. The  strong  hand  of  the  law  would  no  longer 
scruple  to  atrest  and  put  on  his  trial  a  priest  accused 
of  treason,  murder,  or.  other  felony.  Some  sanctity  " 
still  adhered  to  his  person :  but  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  Crown,  tliough  bimselt  might  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  Ordinary.  The  singular  plea,  the 
Benefit  of  Cleigy  lingered  till  recent  times  in  our  law, 
a  feeble  memorial  of  the  times  when  no  one  dared  lay 
nnconsecrated  hands  on  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.'*  ^ 
But  even  archbishops  appear  before  long  in  rude  but 
vain  encounter  with  tlie  civil  courts,  in  exile  without 
public  sympathy,  one  laying  his  head  on  the  block  for 
treason.' 

^  f5e*»  h.  xi?.  c.  viii. 

s  There  is  in  Wilkins  &  curious  instrument  of  Archbishop  Lan^'linni 
(Primate,  l-iG7 ).  He  complauied  in  Parliament  that  the  civil  anthontiea 
b«d  not  acruplcd  to  aiTMt,  MkA,  even  to  condemn  to  pnbUe  estcntfcNl 
(norti  tiiriNuim»  et  infollte  oondtrnfmam),  dtrks  tnd  regnlais  in  luHj 
dden.  The  WiOg  tttd  the  magistrates,  on  the  otht  r  side,  complained  that 
wlien  such  p<'r<«mT».  «o  found  guilty  of  the  most  fl;i;;iftou8  crimes  (*uch 
cases  seem  to  have  been  very  common),  were  given  up  on  demand  to  their 
Bishops,  they  were  negUgtuitly  guarded,  and  so  pampered  in  prison,  that  it 
was  a  place  of  eomfert  «id  enjoy  moot  ntber  than  of  ponance  (quod  caroer 
|iro  Odmin  flagitio  non  codit  ad  pttnam,  sed  magls  ad  aolatiain  et  refocilla- 
tionom  ooorum  corporum).  Some  were  allowed  to  escape,  some  discharRed 
Ml  flight  pvidence.  Tbrr  n  tumpd  to  their  old  courses,  and  wpre  of  bad 
Cfxample  to  nnott'endiug  clergymen.  The  primate  orders  that  the  prisons 
be  kept  more  strictly;  these  notorious  malefactors  and  felons  watched  mora 
doaalj  and  kapt  to  hard  diat.  —  Wilkiiia,iii.  pp.  13,14.  In  aaothiv  dooK 
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The  second  absolute  immunity,  from  taxation,  hud 
Immimiiiy  been  wrested  from  tlie  Clergy,  notwithstaud- 
uon.  ing  the  obstinate  and  passionate  resistance  of 
Boni&€e  yill.5  by  the  vigor  of  Edward  L  The  Cler- 
g}^  who  woQld  not  respect  the  king's  law,  being  ])ut  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  had  found  their  old  de* 
fence  against  the  Crown,  ^spirilual  ceuijures,  so  uiia\ ail- 
ing, tlie  superstitious  terror,  or  the  grateful  reverence 
of  the  people,  so  utterly  gone,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield*^  They  now  hardly  asserted  more  than 
their  right  to  tax  themselves  for  secular  purposes  in 
th^r  separate  House  of  Parliament,  the  Convocation, 
and  to  grant,  assess,  and  levy  the  subsidies  which  they 
dai'ed  no  longer  to  refuse. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  feeble  Edward  II.  there  is 
Edw&txin.  some  resumption  of  the  Papal  power.  We 
have  heard  Clement  V.  command  the  airestation  and 
persecution  of  the  Templars :  he  was  obeyed  not  with- 
out some  reluctance,  but  obeyed.  The  avaricious  John 
XXII.  would  not  abandon  the  claims  of  the  See  of 
Home  on  the  yet  wealthy,  not  yet  exhausted  land. 
The  mediation  of  Pope  John  between  England  and 
Scotknd  was  accepted  with  the  eager  willingness  of 
conscious  weakness  by  Edward  II.,  in  his  conscious 
strength  sullenly,  coldly  submitted  to  by  Robert  liruce.* 
Bruce  laughed  to  scorn  Uic  Pope's  excummuuication.' 

mmt  it  it  oompUiMd  that  piiwla  and  Mcular  daritt  »n  ptmm  '*  pendus 
par  9tgud  das  jnstiees  teenlian,  an  pv^adka  dea  llnuicliuas.**  King  and 
FariiainL  III  ^mnt  b<  nefit  of  clergy.   In  anothar,  many  darks  aia  ibtuid 

guilty  of  forging  the  King's  COin.  —  P.  28. 

1  See  vol.  vi.  p.  '2oU. 

^  See  the  apology  of  Pope  Jolm  tu  Edward  for  addre«siug  Kobert  Brooa 
hf  tba  titia  of  KSngi  withoat  which  Braoa  would  not  laeiiTa  his  lattan.  — 
MS.,  B.  M.  Oct. ISM;  March  »,  1817. 

8  Tha  P<9a*s  Nondoa  wava  wiylaid  and  plondaiad  naar  Ihirham  hj 
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But  Pope  John  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land without  his  reward.  He  peremptorily  demanded 
the  fbll  arrears  of  the  tribnte  of  1000  marks,  fallen  be- 
hind under  Edward  I.  ;  still  more  under  Edward  II., 
whose  i^ovcrty,  not  his  courage,  resisted  the  Papal 
requisitions.  The  Pope  recites  the  surrender  of  the 
idand  by  King  John,  King  Edward  is  •dm«»>i8hed 
that  the  neglect  is  offensiye  to  God,  that  on  this  pay- 
ment depends  his  salvation.^  In  a  letter  to  the  Primate 
all  the  disasters  of  the  land  are  traced  to  the  sacrile- 
gious withholding  of  the  1000  mark-.-  The  Pope  in- 
deed gave  good  counsel  to  the  youug  kiug.^  He  took 
his  part,  even  by  excommunication  and  interdict 
against  the  Barons,  bat  at  the  same  time  warned  him 
against  his  foolish  and  criminal  favoritism.^  Through- 
out the  frequent  correspondence  apj)ears  the  shrewd 
worldly  wisdom  of  Pope  John,  too  sagacious  not  to  see 
and  despise  the  weakness  of  the  King;  yet  John  is  on 
the  King*8  side,  in  order  to  secure  the  tribute  of  the 
land,  the  Peter's  Pence,  and  other  convenient  emoln- 
ments  of  the  See  of  Rome.  He  does  not  refuse  to  the 
King  grants  of  subsidies  from  Church  property.*^ 

partijwuis  of  Bruce.  The  monka  of  Durham  Trere  concerned  in  this.  It  i| 
acuricin*  pa^-f3cr*'-  —  MS..  15.        vol.  xvi.,  dated  Avignon,  Ai>ril  i28. 

1  "  Kt  •|nuruia  pnv.<tutio  divinani  tibi  gmtiatii  poterit  sequeijiraro.^'  — Ad 
Beg.  EdwAid.  Sept.  28, 1817. 

<  Ad  Episcop.  Cftotuaren. 

*  See  the  coriouft  letter  of  advice,  "  cum  jnvenibiis  et  impradentlbnB 

tracta-  n<"jrt»ia  no  ortn«i!inm  mntiiritnti*  ahitrienn  p^r  viain  Rohoam,  con- 
Bilia  (o  V  iuv.  luim  iin  r.li-.  Totius  b<'ii;i  rc^'ui  tui  immoderate  distriluii,'* 
—  Oct.  2i,  iil7.  Companj  p.  510:  '  liuim  tua  a  garsionibus  et  gulosif 
hominibtM  aut  aliia  penoais  tiurpibus  coDsami  cootiogimt.** 

*  In  1822,  Jan.  19,  he  exhorts  Edward  to  peace  with  the  Barons;  he  had 
not  kept  faith  af*  to  the  f»entence  against  the  n.  >prnr«  rs.  — V.  4'Jl. 

6  Therp  i*  oni'  «tr7in^e  ctorv,  rhamrteristic  of  the  timos  and  the  ineo. 
Edward  11.,  lw!*ide«i  his  ambasMidor,  the  Bishop  of  Heretord,  &ent  a  Fran- 
etacan  friar  to  communicate  moet  privately  to  the  Tope  C'*tu>bia  soW 
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Tlie  wai*s  of  Entiland  and  France  under  Edward  IIL 
had  found  the  Pope  no  longer,  even  in  theory,  as  <rf 
old,  tlie  impartial  and  independent  Pontiff  of  Christen- 
dom, residing  in  his  own  capital,  lord  of  his  own  tein> 
tory,  usually  an  Italian  and  chosen  hy  Italian  Cardinals. 
He  was  now  a  Frenchman,  electcMl  bv  a  French  Con- 
clave,  almost  nominated  by  the  King  of  France ;  if  not 
within  the  realm,  in  a  city  on  the  borders  of,  and  sur- 
rounded hj  France ;  a  vassal,  in  troth,  and  often  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  that  King.  The  Pope  had 
indeed  appeared  to  assnme  a  lofly  neutrality,  had  pre* 
tended  to  impose  bis  imperious  mediation ;  and  the 


writes  John)  a  divine  vision,  and  to  take  the  advice  of  his  Holiness.  Th« 
Virgin  nj'{>eared  to  St,  Thomn^  whon  an  oxiIp  in  France,  foretold  his  mar- 
tyrdom, and  that  the  JiJ'th  King  atYer  Henry  11.  would  be  "  vir  bcnignoa 
«c  Ec«leai»  Dei  pugil/*  She  gare  the  Saiat  mi  ampulla  of  moat  holy  oiL 
Hi*  KiDg  anointed  bj  that  oil  would  reooTer  tbo  Holy  Land.  St  Thomat 
gave  the  oil  to  a  monk  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Cjrprian  in  Poitiers.  The 
seme  monk  aho  rrcf^ved  a  plate  with  an  inscription  which  he  only  could 
rend-  (The  oil  was  ;i<i  that  revealed  to  Pope  I^o,  with  which  Archbij^hop 
Turpiu  auointcd  Charlemagne.)  When  the  King  of  the  Paj.'an'*  heard  that 
thii  oil  wae  concealed  at  Poltien,  lie  lent  a  Gbriatian  and  a  I*agan  to  get  it 
The  Pagan  died;  (he  ClmsUan  bougbt  it  with  the  Pagan^s  mon^,  and 
carried  it  to  Germany,  where  it  came  into  tfift  poeaeaeion  of  the  Dnke  of 
Brabant.  Fdward  mi^^ht  havo  hfpn  anninfed  with  it  at  hi^  coronation 
tfiroiiijh  his  kiii.'-niau  the  iiuke  ot"  l»ral);uit,  but,  cunleiit  wjth  hi-*  usual 
auoiutihg.  had  rui'u.sed.  Its  virtue  had  now  been  proved  by  a  miracle 
wrought  on  the  DucbeM  of  Btabant  ISdward  now  graTely  attrilratee  all 
hie  miefbrtanea  to  hie  refusal  of  thia  oil.  Stilt  he  would  not  be  a  aeeond 
time  anointed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Pope  John  treats  the  mat- 
ter with  solemn  !8cr?on«:no^'».  He  con:Pnlts  with  a  Cardinal.  Tie  dt'cides 
that  as  "  no  ob!«tjr\  ution  of  days  or  hours  i.^  enjoined,"  it  i«i  not  tupersliiious 
to  believe  in  the  oil;  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  former  unction.  The 
Pope,  however,  refosee  to  anthoriae  any  prelate  to  do  it:  the  King  may  get 
it  done,  but  secretly  (clam),  for  ftar  of  rairing  too  much  aatonithment 
The  Pope  in  conclusion  suddenly  turns  rtmnd,  and  >vi>i'lr  says  "  that  n 
virtuous  life  will  be  more  ffTii  arioti!?:  it  will  bo  of  more  real  valuf  to  the 
King  to  protect  the  Church  ot  Itome  and  her  liberties  '*  —  the  Papal  notion 
of  virtue !  Alt  this  ia  from  the  Pope's  own  latter. —MS.,  B.  M.,  Jmm  % 

iai8. 
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weaker  the  King  of  France  had  become  hy  his  humil- 
iating defeats,  the  le«;s  servile  became  the  Pope.  Yet 
this*  neutrality,  though  not  Tiolated,  was  held  in  just 
suspicion  by  England  ;  the  mediation  was  hardly  so  far 

respected  as  to  be  derlined.  The  conqueror  of  Crecy 
and  of  Poitiers  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  the  arbitra- 
tiou  of  a  French  Pope.  More  than  once,  it  iias  been 
seen,  the  victorious  bands  of  the  Black  Prince  ap- 
proached, alarmed,  if  they  did  not  threaten,  Avignon. 
The  splendid  palaces  of  the  Cardinals  at  Villeneuve, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  might  at  any  time  fall 
a  defenceless  prey  to  the  Gascon  maraudi 

In  England  the  war  had  become  popular,  national.^ 
The  clergy  did  not  dare  or  did  not  desire  to  withhold 
their  contributions;  but  the  heavier  taxation  of  the 
Crown  made  them  more  impatient  of  the  taxation  of 
the  See  of  Rome  by  first-lL  iut>,  annates,  reservations, 
and  ilirect  burdens,  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height 
by  the  need  or  the  avarice  of  the  Aviguonese  Pontiiiki^ 

1  The  Cardinal  Legates,  in  1346,  about  June,  instead  of  being  received 
viUi  honor,  wen  icceiirod  **  plermnqne  co&ridis,  eoatemptibns,  el  tiuiiiiii;** 
thigr  aru  in  peril  of  being  **  pro  bono  opere  hpiJatL**   The  Pope  instroots 

them  not  to  expo«e  themselves  to  danger,  to  have  gnaids  against  j^sofnilar 
riot,  to  takt.-  care  tJiat  everything  ia  written.  —  MS.,  B»  M.,  Aug.  28,  toL 
xxii.  p.  194. 

>  In  MS.,  B.  M.  dtmest  YI.  oomplahis  to  Qama  Isabella  and 

Fbilippa,  and  to  the  King's  Conndl  (Aug.  98, 1848),  Chat  certain  ppodott 

of  hh  Cardinab,  in  England  on  brtFine<%s,bad  been  ignoiiii]liou>ily  expelled 
the  realm.  TTf  claims  (.Ttily  7,  l'{44)  reservo^  of  all  vacant  tu  ncfices  for 
two  years,  011  account  of  Uie  poverty  of  the  llnmaii  Si.t.  i  v..l.  \xi.  p.  190). 
lie  writes  to  the  Kiu^  complainlug  of  Acta  of  i'urliuua-ut  a^uiiist  liet^erva- 
tkos  and  Provlsiona.  He  asserts  himself  eocleslaram  omnittm  tanqvaia 
Pastor  Uolversalis.**  The  King*s  inteifiwence  is  impious.  Tlie  Acts  tn 
in  derogationem  et  enervationem  pnedictie  libertatis  ecclesiasticfr,  Prima- 
ttJ^  pjuxd.-nj  Komnn-v  crr1c«*ifp  pf  nnctoritatis  et  |>otc*t.'tf  I-  ■|»-'iM'<  -i  .lis  Ap- 
iicaa.''  i'crsuns  had  been  Bacrilegiously  impriiODed  lur  lioultt.iiorice  to 
these  Acts.  Ue  threatens  divine  vengeance.  Jan.  30,  Clement 
pfQttsts  that  ba  had  not  i«Dt  Us  Legates  to  ftdmiiiata  eensans  or  axeoai* 
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and  they  had  been  almost  entirely  alienated  from  Rome 
by  their  hostility  to  the  foreign  prelates  intruded  into 
the  richest  benefices  of  the  kingdom.^  Throughoat 
this  long  reign  England  was  becoming  less  hierarchical, 
tlie  hierarchy  more  English. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  change  in  the  na- 
AnhWfbop  tional  opinion  and  in  the  times  than  the  rela- 
tai7.  tion  of  the  King  and  the  Primate  of  the 
realm.  One  Archbishop  of  Canterboiy,  Stratford,  a 
few  years  after  Edward  IIL's  accession,*  is  arrmgned 
of  high  ti  easun  ;  lie  declares  himself  in  danger  of  cap- 
ital pmiishnieiit,  though  the  King  disrlainis  such  inten- 
tion. The  crime  of  which  the  Primate  is,  probably 
without  justice,  accused,  is  a  secular  offence— the  mal- 
versation of  subsidies  levied  for  the  French  war.  The 
Archbishop  flies  from  Lambeth  (two  other  bishops, 
Lichfield  and  Chichester,  the  King's  treasurers,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Tower).  At  Canterbury  he  ventures 
to  excommunicate  his  accusers,  the  King's  counsellors^ 

mimicatioiii:  they  w«f«  onlf  sent  peaceftbljr  to  endeevor  to  |Mirsaade  Hm 
King  to  give  up  the  obooadous  statutes  (p.  47S).  The  Bidioprie  of  Ely  is  • 
reservation.  IHioniis  de  Ini^ul^  pcniteotierius  nostsTf  but  (orimidtis)  ol 
English  race,  rerommcn^hd  to  the  Krnp^. 

1  The  King  had  taken,  or  borrowed  "sub  ubli^witioiif  congriia,"  all  the 
'*proveutUjs  t-t  redditu« "  of  benefices  held  by  t'ureii^ueni  (alicaigeuaa) 
Ibr  tiie  support  end  neesssitaes  of  the  realm,  dedncting  the  burdens  on 
them.  Tbte  Pope  (Clement)  wooders  at  his  andadlj.  It  was  not  bj  tha 
adriosof  ^'periti/^  but  '*lmperiti,'*  that  he  occupied  "  bona  £ct  lo-iustica,  in 
quibu*,  ?icut  no?ti,  nulla  laicis  c^t  attriluita  pnte?ta.e."  The  "color  rjni;'- 
gitus  credita  uon  t-xcusat."  Let  the  Kiii^^'.s  counsellor?  observe  "quod 
multi  ex  fratribu^  uodUib  Saucta)  lioiuauie  Ecclet>iui  Curdiualibus  in  Regno 
tuo  pnsdicto  beneflda  obtinentes,  qni  drea  not  oidrefsali  EodesiK  servir 
endo  singuknim  JBodesiaram  oommoclltatibns  ntiiiter  ae  impendunt** 
Those  not  resident  in  "  ob<«equio  noiro/'  or  for  other  just  causes,  were  to 
be  consulercil  resident.  CleiiH-nt  mtreats  the  Kinjr^,  for  the  ^ood  of  his 
Boal  to  gh  ki  up  his  sacrilegious  design.  April  2'!,  1346.  Compoie  letter, 
April  28, 1347. 

S8tratfbrd,Aithbj8hop,im.  Edwaid  UL,  tul 
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with  bell,  book,  and  candle.  He  returns  to  London, 
but  shrouds  himself  under  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
rather  than  under  his  ecclesiastical  immunity.  He 
fi>rces  his  way,  himself  bearing  his  cross,  into  the  House 
of  Peers,  as  his  place  of  security,  his  one  safe  sanctu- 
ary. He  is  at  last  uhlii^cd  to  submit,  ere  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  compurgation,  to  an  investigation  betore  a 
jury  of  twrlve  of  his  peers  —  f-  ur  prelates  and  eight 
nobles*  The  quarrel  is  settled  by  amicable  intenren- 
tion,  but  the  King  grants  rather  than  condescends  to 
a(!cept  pardon.*  This  arraignment  of  Becket*s  succes- 
sor without  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Church,  witli 
no  Papal  renioastrance,  though  Stratford  himseU'  held 
the  lo^iest  doctrines  on  the  superiority  of  the  priest  to 
the  layman,  is  an  ominous  sign.  A  second  Primate, 
Simon  Langham,  having  accepted  a  Cardinal's  hat, 
lives  in  exile.  A  third  (under  Richard  II.),  Simon 
Sudhnrv,  is  cruelly  murtleixd  by  the  peasants  of  Kent ; 
yet  the  land  is  darkened  with  no  interdict ;  the  martyr 
is  canonized  neither  by  the  fear  of  the  people  nor  the 
reverence  of  the  clergy.  A  fourth,  Arundel,  is  ar- 
raigned of  high  treason,  sees  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  executed  before  his  face  for  a  conspiracy  in 
which  himself  is  cuncerned,  flees  for  safety  to  the  con- 
tineni,  returns  only  under  the  protection  of  Henry 
Bolin^^broke.  That  usurper  (Henry  IV.)  hesitates  not 
to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  for 
capital  treason  ;  and  so  sunken  is  the  Pope  through  the 
Schism,  that  there  is  but  a  feeble  shadow  of  remon- 
strance at  this  sacrilegious  violation  ot"  the  canon  law. 
He  vindicates  tiie  conduct  of  the  King  with  an  elab- 
1  Godwin  de  F^nlibas.  Yit  Stratford. 
TOL.  TtL  88 
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nrate  apolog}'',  and  hastens  to  bestow  his  abiioiution  ott 
all  concerned  in  the  execution.^ 

It  was  not  indeed  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  tliat 
The  three  the  three  great  limitary  Statutes — of  Mor^ 
iSml  main,  of  Promisors,  and  of  Pr»mnnire  (the 
two  first  less  stringently  enacted  before)  took  their  per- 
fect form  —  together  the  Gn^at  Charter,  as  it  were,  of 
EngHsh  hberties  against  the  (  hurcli.  One  bad  risen 
above  the  other.  The  first,  Mortmain,  set  an  impas- 
sable bonnd  to  the  all-«bsorbing  acquisitions  of  the 
Church,  and  the  severance  of  the  land  into  one  sacred 
and  one  common  territory  —  the  sacred  slowly  en- 
croaching till  it  threatened  to  swallou  up  the  othcr.^ 
The  second,  Provisoi-s,  wrested  away  tlie  Papal  power 
of  disposing  at  least  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  pat* 
ronage  of  spiritual  persons.*  The  third,  Praemunire, 
boldly  and  openly  vindicated  the  right  of  the  State  of 
Eii-l  md  to  prohibit  the  admission  or  the  execution  of 
all  i'apal  Bulls  or  Briefs  within  the  realm,  a  virtual 
prophetic,  premonitory  declaration  of  the  King's  su- 
premacy.^ 

1  See  MS.,  B.  M.  Gregoi^*  Xi.  to  the  Bk-«1i<«|is  of  Durham  and  Lincoln. 
He  dwells  on  the  undoubted  trcabuu  of  i^c-rupv,  by  whicli  iim  iiie  was  I'or- 
ftited  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  ^  licet  Arcbcpisi-opus  pmfiitiw  doliquerit, 
eorrectio  taoieii  et  punitio  iectmdom  catioiiaiii  itutitat*  eeckaiiflUoo  jtuUd 
fuerit  relinquendu."  Yet  the  duu^fer  tu  th»j  King  and  the  urgency  of  hia 
frionti*.  M\y  justify  the  act.  The  intenlict  i-'inr-l  hy  the  ninrc  virtfioii?i 
and  iHiidtT  innocent  VII.  is  annulled;  all  priK-e^ses  declared  voitl;  the 
Bishops  have  plenary  authority  to  reconcile  every  one  who  had  any  hand 
in  the  aflkir.  ^-^  Lucca,  April  18, 1406. 

*  Compare  on  the  eaooeesive  statateii  and  final  law  of  Mortmun,  Bladk- 
etone,  c.  18. 

•On  Provisors,  consult  a  book  of  greater  merit  than  fame,  "  Knghmd 
under  the  Hou«e  of  Lancaster"  (London,  1852),  p.  300.  The  abandon- 
Btnt  of  those  in  lay  patronage  wa«  a  pradent  oonceMion  of  the  Pope.  Sea 
IJngard,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 

«  On  Pmnnniie,  18  Ridid.  n.  c  5.  HnUam,  MUdle  Ages,  U.  p.  4ft. 
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About  throe  years  ^  before  the  accession  of  Edward 
ni,j  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  in  a  vil- 
lage  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  John  Wye-  ^J***** 
lilFe,  who  was  to  give  lasting  celebrity  to  the  name  of 
his  obscure  birthplace.^  His  destination,  either  from 
bis  own  choice  or  the  wise  providence  of  his  parents, 
was  that  of  a  scholar,  to  which  the  humblest  could  in 
those  days  aspire.  England  was  almost  a  land  of 
schools  ;  every  Cathedral,  almost  every  Monastery,  had 
its  own  ;  but  youths  of  more  ambition,  self-con Hdence, 
supposed  capacity,  aiul  of  better  opportunities,  thronged 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  now  in  their  high- 
estnpate.  In  England,  as  throiighoat  Chris.  i^i&L^'^' 
tendom,  that  wonderful  rush,  as  it  were,  of  a  vast  part 
of  the  population  towards  knowledge,  thronged  the 
Universities  with  thousands  of  students,  instead  of  the 
few  hundreds  who  have  now  the  privilege  of  entering 
those  seats  of  instruction.  This  silent,  regular,  peao^ 
fnl,  and  as  yet  inexhaustible  crusade  ibr  the  conquest 
of  University  learning,  for  the  worship  of  the  School- 
men and  the  Doctoi^,  for  the  adoration  of  the  relics  of 
ancient  religious  and  even  philosophical  wisdum,  ibr 
the  discovery  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Arabian  Dialec- 
tics,  arose  in  great  degree  out  of  the  state  of  society. 
There  were  in  truth  but  two  professions,  Arms  and  the 
Church*  But  Arms — though  the  English  yeomen,  her 
archers,  crossbow-men,  and  btll-men  had  now  begun  to 
make  their  importance  felt  in  the  continental  wars  — 
was,  as  to  distinetion  at  least,  an  aristocmtic  profession. 
The  demand  for  footrsoldiers,  though  on  the  increase, 
was  limited  and  precarious.    They  were  mostly  raised 

1 1324-1327. 

3  This  »etTm  clearly  proved  by  Lewis  and  y«iigh«n»  the  biograpben  of 
WycUffe. 
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for  a  short  and  hasty  campaign,  and  dismissed  agaiu 
by  their  suzerain.  The  regular  troops,  and  even  the 
Free  Bands,  formed  bat  a  small  part  of  the  popula- 
tion.   But  the  Church  was  constantly  needing,  con* 

feUintiV  drawing  from  all  quarters,  recruits  for  her 
service;  and  that  not  only  for  her  own  special  func- 
tions, most  lawyers,  physicians,  even  statesmen,  were 
ecclesiastics.  The  Monastic  establishments,  the  Friars 
in  their  varions  Orders,  absorbed  undiminished  multi- 
tudes. The  Church  had  no  succession  in  herself.  Not 
that  married  cleriry  were  unknown  or  infrequent,  or 
that  the  rauenical  }irosci'ij)ti<)n  c()ul(l  exclude  the  sons 
of. the  clergy,  though  held  illegitimate,  from  holy 
orders,  or  the  inheritance  of  patrimonial  benefices.^ 
Still  these  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  inexhaust- 
ible demand*  The  vast  mass  of  the  secular  clergy, 
all  those  in  the  inferior  Orders  (the  noble,  even  royal, 
families  furnished  some  prelates  and  rich  beneficiaries) 
as  well  as  the  Monks  and  Friars,  came  from  below.  It 
was  the  great  strength,  as  among  the  great  blessings 
of  the  hierarchy,  that  the  meanest  might  themselves 
aspire  to  be,  or  might  see  their  kindred,  become  the 
most  learned,  weal  tliy,  powerful  in  the  realm  —  Bish- 
ops, Chancellors,  Archhisliops,  Cardinals,  even  Popes. 

John  WyclifFe  found  his  way  to  Oxford;  he  was  ad- 
^U&at  niitted  into  Queen*s  College,  then  just  founded 
OxM.  Pliilippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of  £dward 

IIL  He  removed  to  Merton,  the  older,  wealthier,  and 
more  famous  of  the  Oxford  foundations. 

The  English  Universities  had  already  begun  to  take 
their  peculiar  character,  a  league,  as  it  were,  of  sepa- 
rate, independent  Colleges,  each  a  distmct  republic, 
with  its  endowments,  statutes,  internal  government; 

^  Oomgtx%  vol.  vL  p.  SM. 
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thongh  tbe  UniTersity  was  still  paramonnt,  and  the 
Ohancellor,  with  his  inferior  officers,  held  the  snpreme, 

all-embracinfr  authority.  These  collojres  were  founded 
for  the  iiiaintenance  ot  poor  scholars  by  Statesmen, 
Prelates,  Princes,  Kings,  Queens.  There  were  now 
six  of  these  colleges  in  Oxford,  as  distinguished  from 
the  halls  or  hostels,  where  the  other  scholars  dwelt 
and  stadied  only  under  the  ordinary  academic  disci- 
pline.^ A\  alter  de  Merton,  Chaiii  tllor  of  Ilciiry  III., 
was  the  founder  of  that  nt>ble  institution.  De  Merton, 
though  he  introduced,  according  to  the  habits  of  bis 
time,  much  of  the  monastic  discipline,  the  common 
diet,  seclusion  within  the  walls,  regular  service  and 
study:  perhaps  as  a  churchman,  possibly  with  even 
more  widely-prophetic  view,  was  singuhirly  jealous  lest 
liis  colleir<>  should  degenerate  into  a  narrow  monastic 
community.  Whoever  became  a  moii)^  was  expelled 
from  his  fellowship.  Merton,  among  her  older  sta* 
dents,  might  offer  £imous  names  to  excite  the  pride 
and  emulation  of  her  scholars.  She  boasted  the  ven- 
erable tradition  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  rival  of  the  most 
renowned  ol"  the  Schoolmen,  of  Aquinas  himself.  Roger 
Bacon  probably  was  an  object  as  much  of  awe  as  of 
admiration,  as  little  comprehended  by  Wyciitfe  as  by 
the  most  supercilious  churchman  or  narrow-minded 
monk.  But  if  only  the  name  of  William  of  Ockham, 
the  Locke  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  his  common  sense 
philosophy,  and  in  the  sinsle-minded  worship  Famoa« 
of  truth,  were  held  in  reverence  ;  if  liis  works  Merton. 
were  studied,  it  could  be  ]k>  wonder  if  the  scholars  of 
Merton  indulged  in  speculations  perilous  to  the  Pope, 

1  All  tht=i  has  hot'U  well  wroU|;lit  imi  in  tho  Roport  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
rersit/  Cunuuission.   See  aUo  the  iiuttories  of  Oxford. 
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to  the  hierarchy,  even  to  the  imaginative  creed  of 
the  Middle  Ages*  The  bold  and  rigid  nominalism  of 
Ockham  struck  at  the  root  of  all  the  mystic  allegoric 

theology ;  it  endangered  suaie  uf  tlie  Church  doctrines. 
His  liigli  imperialist  Apologies  shattered  the  foiindu- 
tions  of  the  Papal  Supremacy,  and  reduced  the  hie- 
rarchy below  the  Throne.  The  last  renowned  teacher 
of  dirinity  at  Merton  had  been  the  profound  Bradwar- 
dine,  whose  great  learning  (he  was  celebrated  as  a 
geometer  as  well  as  a  theulogian  ).  liis  lowliness,  and 
admirable  piety,  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  liis 
age.  He  had  just  lived  to  be  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.^ Bradwardine  may  have  left  his  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Wycliffe  in  his  severe  Augostinian 
Predestmarianism,  a  doctrine  in  which  the  more  aus- 
tere churchmen  and  all  the  first  Rttbrmers  (or  they 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  he  Reformers^  met  as  to 
its  theory,  if  not  its  application. 

Wycliffe's  fiime  in  Oxford,  his  promotion  to  offices 
of  high  trust  and  honor,  and  his  writings,  are  the  only 
testimonies  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  academic 
studies;  his  logic,  his  scholastic  subtilty,  some  rhetori- 
cal art,  his  power  ot  reading  tlie  Latin  Scriptures,  his 
various  erudition,  may  be  due  to  Oxford  j  but  the 
vigor  and  energy  of  his  genius,  his  perspicacity,  the 
j  force  of  his  language,  his  mastery  over  the  yemacnlar 
I  English,  the  high  supremacy  which  he  yindicated  far 
the  Scriptures,  which  by  immense  toil  he  promulgated 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  —  these  were  his  own,  to  be 
learned  in  no  school,  to  be  attained  by  none  of  the  or- 
dinary courses  of  study.    As  with  his  contemporary 

1  Collier,  i.  &&2.    Godwin  d%  Pr«esuUbu».    Bradwardiuti  ^unriyed  hii 
aonaeomtioii  oolj  (tn  weeks  and  iom  days. 
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and  most  coogenial  spirit,  Chaucer,  rose  Englisb  Po^ 
tiy,  in  ita  strong  homelj  breadth  and  humor,  in  the 
wonderful  delineation  of  character  with  its  finest 

shades,  in  its  plain,  manly  good  sense  and  kindly 
feeling  (some  of  its  richness  ami  iliuciliilriess  it  iniorlit 
owe  to  Italy  and  France) :  so  was  Wycliffe  tiie  Father 
of  English  Prose,  rude  but  idiomatic,  biblical  in  much  - 
of  its  picturesque  phraseolog^r^  at  once  highly  colored  . 
by  and  coloring  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Great  obscurity  bangs  over  the  earliest  publicadons 
of  Wycliflfe,  obscurity  farther  darkened  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  tract  called  The  Last  A^m  of  the 
Church."  ^  If  this  be  genuine,  Wycliife  must  have 
been  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  wild  follower  of  the 
Fraticelli,  the  believers  in  the  visions  of  the  Abbot 
Joachim.  A  profoundly  religions  mind  like  Wyclifie's 
may  have  brooded  uver  the  a^vful  plague  whicli  a  few 
years  bti'uie  liad  devastated  Europe,^  and  might  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  Last  Days  by  devout  men. 
The  treatise  may  have  been  composed  at  that  period, 
or  the  darkness  then  impressed  upon  his  mind  may 
have  dispersed  but  slowly.  The  denunciations  of  the 
Tract  are  against  the  Clerg}',  the  Simonians,  and  hold- 
ers of  great  benefices ;  ^  no  word  against  his  future 
enemies,  the  Mendicants. 

1  We  arc  indobtfid  for  this  publication,  from  the  libniy  of  T^rlillty  Ool 
lege,  to  the  learMe<l  Dr.  Tndd  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Tor!d  appears  to  me  more 
completely  sceptical  a.-*  to  its  authenticity  than  ho  admits  himseli  to  be. 
The  only  authority  t'ur  ita  genuiucucss  is,  that  it  appears  in  a  vulume  which 
conteinft  ollwr  tnets  by  Wydifie;  «nd  tlut  a  Taut  nndttr  this  name  it  ra- 
coonted  among  Ms  wofia  by  the  inaccorato  Bishop  Bale,  and  on  hit  ai»> 
thority  reociveil  by  Lc«rifl,who  hod  not  seen  it. 

2  A.i).  1.147-8-0.    Ann.  jrfat.  WyrUfTo,  2.V4-' 

"  Tloth  vengeance  of  Pwmlf  and  ni^-^hiefo  unknown  before,  by  which 
man  tUes  daise  should  be  puiiihhed,  ^hali  faU  for  synne  of  prestis,  &c.,  &c. 
—  p.  xxxir. 
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It  was  by  liis  fearless  and  un?^pai  iiig  attack  on  iho 
Mendicant  Friars  that  WycHffo  rose  into  fame,  honor, 
«  and  popularity  at  Oxford.  The  Mendicants  in  Eng- 
land, as  everywhere  else  (now  four  Orders),  had 
swarmed  m  their  irresistible  numbers.  Here,  too, 
they  had  inviuled  every  stronghokl  of  the  clerg} ,  the 
University,  tlie  city,  the  village  parish.  Here,  too,  the 
Clergy  clamored,  and  with  unrelaxing  clamor,  that 
these  intruders  entered  into  their  cures,  withdrew  their 
flocks  from  the  discipline  of  tlie  Church,  intercepted 
the  offerings,  estranged  their  afiections,  heard  confe»- 
sions  with  more  iiululi^cnt  ears,  granted  absolution  on 
easier  terms.  Fitz  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who 
before  his  Irish  Primacy  had  been  Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford,  a  man  of  high  character,  had  denounced  them  as 
utterly  destructive  of  true  religion.  The  Mendicants 
strove  hard  in  Oxford,  as  heretofore  in  Paris  and  all 
the  other  Universities,  to  obtain  the  ascendency,  either 
from  their  ambition,  their  conscious  pride  in  their  great 
theologians,  or  as  foreseeing  the  brooding  rebellion  of 
more  free  inquiry  and  a  bolder  speculative  ]>hilo8ophy, 
which  themselves  had  unknowingly  fostered  by  some 
of  their  sons.  They  were  accused  of  trepanning  the 
youth  who  were  sent  up  to  the  Universities.^  Parents 
were  afraid  to  risk  their  sons,  who  without  their  con- 
sent were  enlisted  into  the  Mendicant  Orders.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  said  to  have  sunk  from  30,000 
to  6000.  The  Friars  were  at  the  same  time  ambi- 
tious of  the  honors  of  the  University.  They  claimed 
degrees  on  their  own  terms,  and  demanded  that  the 

1  The  ITBiTenHy,  t]i«  Chaaeellor  md  Begents,  paseed  a  Statate,  that 
none  alioiild  be  xtecuTfld  iikto  the  Ordeit  of  the  Frian  auder  fiAmn  yeen 
eld.  Lewie,  p.  5,  tt. 
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Statutes  of  the  UniTeni^  wliich  limited  the  age  at 
which  yoQths  might  become  Friara  shoidd  jrield  to 
their  own.^    Ai>pcal  was  made  to  Rome*    Urban  V. 

condemned  tlic  Statutes  in  the  stronjjest  terms.  Cam- 
brid«re  was  equally  guilty  with  Oxlord  in  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  all  encroachtnents  on  the  University.  And 
it  appears  not  that  the  Universities  obeyed  the  mandate 
to  repeal  their  Statutes.' 

Wycliffe  struck  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  evil:  ho 
denounced  Mendicancy  in  itself.  He  denied,  with 
viaor  of  arjiuuK'ut  which  nuVht  have  won  the  favor  of 
John  XXlI.y  that  Christ  was  a  Mendicant ;  he  dwelt 
on  their  blasphemy  in  likening  their  institutes  to  the 
Gospel,  their  founder  to  the  Saviour.  He  treated  all 
the  Orders  and  both  the  classes  among  the  Franciscans 
with  the  same  asperity.  He  branded  the  liigher  as 
hypocrites,  who,  professing  mendicancy,  had  stately 
houses,  rode  on  noble  horses,  had  all  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  wealth  with  the  osteutation  of  poverty.  The 
humbler  he  denounced  with  all  his  indignation  as  com^- 
mon  able-bodied  beggars,  who  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  the  land.^ 

Ubid. 

s  MS.,  B.  H.  The  Pope  Vvhan  V.  decUrw  that  th«  ititato  **  ctnonldi 
obviat  mtdtutis.**  The  Arcbbiahop  of  Oimterbuiy  and  the  Bldiope  are  (o  * 

order  the  Cliancellor,  gummnrit*  ct  i!e  piano,  nc  siiu  -In  pitu  et  fipura  ju- 
dicii.  to  rnpral  the  ptafntf.  and  flii«  nitliuut  a|ij)'  .Fiin«;  1,  130').  Tho 
second  letter  condonms  Cjinibnilge  ji»  Oxturd.  Tlie  re^utatiuni»  are  "  dilec- 
tioni  Dei  dU.<iona,  proxiniis  noxia  et  facris  traditlonibuH  inimica."  The 
Aichbisbopt  the  Bishops  of  LlandaflT  (London?)  and  Bangor,  are  to  cite 
the  UniTeraitiOii  to  8howGan»e  why  they  have  enacted  eueh  statutee.  la 
the  mean  time  the  Pope  su'^p' mis  th.  Ir  execution.    July  19,  1865. 

*  The  opinion*  of  tht^  aii-t-  rt  r  I'r.moiisi-an"  thnf  rhri«t  and  his  Apofitlos 
were  ahsohitely  without  property  had  been  publicly  taught  in  London  by 
Roger  Couway,  a  Minorite;  opposed  hy  Bichard  Kilmyngton,  Dean  of  St. 
PauI'M,  and  by  Fits  Balph,  Arehbbhop  of  Armagh,  who  was  bora  in  Londm. 
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So  far  Wycliffe  was  tlie  champion  of  a  great  party 
jKi-im.  in*the  University  and  in  tlie  Cliurcli.  Ilon- 
cwSwr '        dignities  crowded  upon  lum.    He  was 


Warden  of  Baliol  Hall,  on  the  presentation 
of  Baliol  Gollege^^  Rector  of  Fylingham,  Warden  of 
Canterbury  Hall.   His  last  appointment  plunged  Wyo- 

liife  into  litigation,  and  into  an  appeal  to  the  Go  ill  I  of 
Rome. 

Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  en- 
deavored in  his  foundation  of  Canterbury  HaU  to 
hlend  together  the  Monastic  and  Secular  Cleigy.  Of 
twelve  fellows  the  Warden  and  three  were  monks  from 
Christ  Church  in  Canterbury,  eight  secular  Clergy. 
The  Hall  was  endowi'd  witli  the  liertorv  of  Pao-enliam 
in  Sussex,  and  a  manor,  Wingfbrd,  in  Northampton- 
shire. One  Wodehull  was  named  Warden*  Wode- 
hnll  is  described  as  a  turbulent  and  violent  man :  ^  the 
scheme  of  amicable  union  broke  up.  Just  before  his 
death  Islip  dispossessed  Wodehull  and  the  monks  ;  the 
Hall  was  surrendered  altogether  to  the  Seculars ;  Wye- 
liffe  was  named  Warden.  Simon  Langham  became 
Archbishop  ;  Langham  was  a  monk  by  education  and 
character.^  It  was  allied  that  the  act  of  his  pred- 
ecessor Islip  was  extorted  from  him  in  a  state  of 
imbecility.    Langham  annulled  the  proceeding,  and 

In  Osfijfd  Ihity  woe  jpntdM  in  1S60,  oppoied  bjr  WycUfBt,  Thoreettgr 

Axcibbishop  of  York  and  others. 

1  Pnuht  has  heon  thrown  on  ht^  Baliol  preferment  by  Mr.  Courlhope. 
See  England  under  Henry  of  Lancaster,  note  Iv.  p.  356. 

*  Wodehall  was  unpopular  in  tbe  Uaivcrsity ;  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
iliAt  1m  irat  idmitited  to  his  degrae.  —  Lewis. 

•  Simon  Langliam  was  lutted  by  a  Isxge  party  in  tlie  dinibb,  as  appsm 
from  the  welMuumn  veraes— 

Erttlttint  cceli  quia  Simon  renit  ab  Elj 
Ci^Qt  ad  adTwtum  flcQt  in  Kaiil  mlUiaoi 
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reinstated  WodebuU ;  Wycliffe  resisted ;  the  Arch- 
biahop  endeavored  to  compel  submiauon  by  the  sequel^ 
tration  of  the  Pagenham  Rectory ;  WycUffis  appealed 
to  the  Pope.    This  was  his  only  resonrce ;  it  impliee 

no  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  Papal  Court ;  it  id 
consistent  with  serious  misgivings  as  to  liis  own  cliance 
of  obtaining  impartial  justice ;  it  was  but  the  coumum 
order  of  things* 

Wydiflfe's  &iae  was  not  confined  to  Oxford;  his 
opinion  was  demanded  by  the  Crown  on  a  subject  of 
grave  importance.  The  Pope  Urban  V.  had  been  so 
unwise  at  this  juncture  as  to  demand  the  arrears  of 
the  lUUO  marks,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  the 
tribute  and  acknowledgment  of  fealty  to  the  Roman 
See.  That  ignominious  burden  had  now  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  thirty-three  years.  Urban  was  m^ed 
to  the  demand  by  his  poverty,  eovetousness,  or  desire 
of  embarrassing  King  Edward.  AV^yclifie  was  com- 
manded to  answer  some  bold  Doctor  w  lio  maiutained 
the  right  of  the  Pope.  As  royal  chaplain  he  was  pres*- 
ent  at  a  solemn  debate  in  the  King's  Council ;  he 
cites  the  opinions  delivered  by  seven  of  the  barons, 
singularly  curious  and  characteristic.  To  these  Wyc- 
lifife,  as  a  Immble  and  obedient  son  of  the  lioman 
Church,  protesting  that  he  held  nothing  injurious  to 
that  Church  or  offensive  to  pious  ears,  refers  his  own 
advosazy  before  he  begins  his  argument.  The  first 
was  a  fiank,  warlike  Peer,  of  few,  plain  words:  — 
**  Our  ancestors  won  this  realm  and  held  it  against  all 
foes  by  the  sword.  Julius  Cre*«ar  exacted  tribute  by 
force;  force  i:i^es  no  perpetual  right.  Let  the  Pope 
tome  and  tiike  it  by  force ;  I  am  ready  to  stand  up  and 
mist  him.''   The  second  was  more  aignmentative :  — 
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*•  The  Pope  is  inonpable  of  such  feudal  supremacy. 
He  should  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  who  refused 
all  civil  dominian ;  the  fuxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  their  nest,  he  had  not  where  to  his  head. 
Let  US  rigidly  hold  the  ^Pope  to  his  spiritoal  daties^ 
holdly  oppose  all  his  claims  to  civil  power."  The  third 
said: — "The  Pope  calls  himself  the  Servant  of  the 
Servants  of  the  Most  High  ;  his  only  claim  to  tribute 
from  this  realm  is  for  some  service  done  ;  but  what  is 
his  service  to  this  realm  ?  Not  spiritual  edification,  hat 
draining  away  money  to  enrich  himself  and  his  Court, 
showing  fevor  and  counsel  to  our  enemies."  The 
fourth:  —  "The  Poj^e  claims  to  be  the  suzerain  of  all 
estates  held  by  the  Cliurch  ;  these  estates  held  in  mort- 
main amount  to  one  third  of  the  realm*  There  cannot 
he  two'sozerains ;  the  Pope,  therefore,  for  these  estates, 
is  the  Eing*8  vassal ;  he  has  not  done  homage  for  them ; 
he  may  have  incurred  forfeitmre."  The  fifth  was  more 
subtle:  —  "If  tlie  Pope  demands  tliis  muiicy  as  the 
price  of  King  Julm's  aljM)lution,  it  is  flagrant  simony: 
it  is  an  irreligious  act  to  say,  ^  I  will  absolve  you  on 
payment  of  a  certain  annual  tribute;*  but  the  King 
pays  not  this  tax ;  it  is  wrung  irom  the  poor  of  the 
realm ;  to  exact  it  is  an  act  of  avarice  rather  than  sal- 
utaiy  punishment,  ll  the  Pope  l)e  lord  of  the  realm, 
he  may  at  any  time  declare  it  Ibrfeited,  and  grant  away 
the  forfeiture."  The  sixth  was  even  more  vigorous  in 
his  retort: — "If  the  realm  be  the  Pope's,  what  right 
had  he  to  alienate  it  ?  He  has  fraudulently  sold  it  for 
not  a  fifth  part  of  its  value.  Moreover,  Christ  alone  is 
the  suzerain ;  the  Po|)e  Ixjing  fallible  may  be  in  mortal 
sin.  It  is  better,  as  of  old,  to  hold  the  realm  immedi- 
ately of  Christ."    The  seventh  boldly  donied  the  right 
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of  John  to  surrender  the  realm :  — "  He  could  not 
grant  it  away  in  his  folly ;  the  whole,  the  Royal  Char- 
ter, signature^  seal,  is  an  absolute  nullity/'  Wydiffe 

in  liis  own  resolute  vindication  of  resistance  to  the 
Pope's  claim  had  alluded  to  the  peril  which  himself 
incurred  lest  he  sliould  be  dciamcd  at  tlie  court  of 
Rome,  and  incur  ecclesiastical  censure  and  loss  of  ben- 
efices*^ It  cannot  be  known  how  far  this  act  or  the 
character  of  Wyclifl^  influenced  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  in  his  appeal ;  but  after  some  delay 
Canterbury  Hall  >vas  adjudijcd  to  the  uiuuks  of  Christ 
Church  ;  WodeiiuU  was  again  appointed  Hasten^ 

Just  at  this  juncture  appeared  a  clearer  sign  and  an 
omen  that  the  popular  mind  had  begun  toA.D.isn. 
look  with  jealousy  on  the  power  of  hierarchy,  in. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1371  the  Commons  addressed  the 
Crown  with  a  remonstrance  against  the  a])- rariiamontpe- 
pointmeut  of  Churchmen  to  all  great  dignities  uicrarebj. 
of  the  State,  and  a  petition  that  laymen  might  be  chosen 
for  those  secular  offices.   The  King  answered  that  he 
would  consult  with  his  Council  on  the  matter.   The  j 
connection  of  Wycliffe  or  Wycliffe's  opinions  with  this  1 
movement  does  not  a])pear,  or  how  far  Wycliftc  luid  as  j 
yet  urged  those  principles  which  at  a  later  time  he  ex*  ' 
pressed  so  strongly.    The  movement  was  generally 
attributed  to  John  of  Gaunt, — to  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
patron  of  Chancer,  the  protector,  as  will  soon  appear, 
of  Wydifi'e  against  the  hierarchy.    The  blow  was 

1  Primo  «t  ptnooA  him  aie  ftd  Bomanam  c<iii«SD  diltaata,  et  aggravatia 
•BSBuris  ab  aedeaiaaticis  bcneficiia  ait  piivaU.  ^  Apod  L«wi8|  p.  whera 

the  whole  may  he  read  at  Icii^'th. 

2  Richard  Ikn^;*  r.  >vhtt  i«iiglit  to  hnvc  stood  an  proctor  for  Wycliffe,  did 
not  appear:  he  was  dudared  cuutuuiuciuiis.  Judgment  aeems  tu  have  gone 
bjdafiuilt 
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aimed  principally  at  William  of  Wykuliam,  that  mag- 
nificent Prelate,  who  from  the  surveyor  and  architect 
of  the  King  (Windsor  owes  its  royal  splendor  to  King 
Edward),  had  become  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Chan- 
cellor, and  at  the  head  of  all  affairs  of  State.  The 
blow  was  not  without  uflect.  Wykeham  ceased  to  be 
Chancellor;  the  Pjishop  of  Exeter  resigned  the  treas- 
urership.  In  writings  of  which  the  date  is  doubttiil, 
Wyciiffe  directlj  inveighs  against  this  abuse :  —  Nei- 
ther prelates  nor  doctors,  priests  nor  deacons,  ^oald 
hold  secular  offices,  that  is  ^ose  of  chancery,  treasmy 
privy-seal,  and  other  such  temporal  offices  in  the  ex- 
chequer ;  neither  be  stewards  of  lands,  nor  stewards  of 
the  hall,  nor  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  nor  clerks  of  ao- 
counts ;  neither  be  occupied  in  any  secular  office  .in 
lords'  courts,  more  especially  while  secular  men  are 
sufficient  to  do  such  offices.'*  In  another  passage  there 
is  a  bitter  and  manifest  allusion  to  Wykeham :  —  "  Ben- 
efices, instead  of  being  bestowed  on  poor  clerks,  are 
heuped  on  a  kitchen  clerk,  or  one  wise  in  building  caa- 
ties,  or  in  worldly  business."^ 

Wycliffe's  position  in  Oxford  was  not  lowered  by  his 
wyriiQb  expulsion  from  the  Wardenship  of  Canteiv 
«t  Oxford.  burv  Hall.  lie  became  Doctor,  Professor 
of  Divinitv;  that  is,  as  Doctor  he  had  the  nVht  of 
delivering  lectures  on  theology.  From  the  public  chair 
he  had  full  opportunity  of  promulgating  his  own  views; 

1  Apud  Vanghan,  i.  312.  Sc*-  anotlu  r  striking  pasparre  on  the  incom- 
PftUbility  of  such  ottices  with  thoughuulnesis  about  heavenly  things.  Pien 
Floilghniftn  Is  strong  on  this  grieranoe ;  he  says  of  tlie  higher  Clergy :  — 

Some  servcn  the  Kloge,  and  his  sclrer  telleni 

In  tb«  ChiekkcMaiiil  fba  Chamwatrla,  elial]«mjii|»  bii  dsHiB, 

Of  WaidM  and  of  Wanlamotos,  vagrvM  and  ttngras. 

WhiUktr**  Sditi«B»  |k  i. 
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we  know  not  how  far  as  yet  from  tlie  intrepid  antago- 
nist of  the  Mendicants  he  had  become  the  open  ad- 
Tenaiy  of  the  wealthier  hierarchy;  how  far  he  had 
departed  from  the  established  creed.  We  know  not 
whether  Wycliffe  had  ii(  v  advanced  beyond  Oxford, 
or  Oxford  advanced  as  tur  W  yclifFe.  From  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  morals,  profound  devotion,  undoubted 
sincerity,  vigor,  and  original  eloquence,  much  denniH 
ciation  against  the  abuses  of  the  time,  the  enormous 
pride,  wealth,  luxury,  loose  morals,  secular  pursuits  of 
the  lii^lier  Clcrr^y,  mij^lit  hv  at  oiico  so  popular  and  so 
true,  that  on  tlic  oui  liaiid  a  loruiidahlc  liost  of  parti- 
sans might  form  tiiemseives  around  the  dauntless  Pro- 
fessor, while  on  the  other  he  might  give  no  hold  for 
specific  chai^  either  of  hostility  to  the  Church  or  of 
heretical  pravity.  There  was  a  wide  field  fi>r  sale 
freedom  ;  his  enemies  in  condemning  Wycliffe  would 
be  pleading  guilty  to  his  char^a's. 

The  nomination  of  Wyclitfe  by  tho  Crown  as  seo 
end  in  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Papal  Legate 
at  Bruges,  in  the  great  questions  at  issue  between  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Pope,  shows  his  growing  im- 
portance, his  high  esteem  with  some  person  poweiful  in 
Parliament  aud  at  Court,  })rol»a]»ly  John  of  Gauut,  and 
strong  conhdc'iice  in  his  courage  and  ability.^  That 
the  Pope,  a  Pope  of  the  high  character  and  rigor  of 
Gregoxy  XI.,  should  condescend  to  negotiations  on 
such  subjects,  which  he  was  wont  to  decide  by  fulmi* 
Hating  censures,  was  in  itself  a  sign  of  change.  John 

1  Did  Edward  consider  Wycliflb  to  rome  wp  to  tho  Popn'?  description  of 
the  «inbas?ndors?  The  King  ought  to  iw;nd  men  "  tlaios*  s(  iiiitia  ac  laa- 
dand«  virtutis,  et  cimct&  prudentii  prseditos,  cultores  justilio),  btsdulosqiu 
pMit  ci  eoDcordte  Mmm:*  —  VS.,  B.     Mmj  1,  lSr4. 
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Bishop  of  liangur  and  two  ulu^  rs,  a  Benedictine  monk 
and  a  knigiit,  appeared  as  Edward  6  aiubassadorb  at 
Avignon.  They  cumplained  in  no  measured  terms 
of  the  Papal  interference  with  royal  patronage,  of  pro- 
vtsors  and  reservations,  and  the  citations  of  the  King's 
subjects  in  the  Court  of  Rome.^  The  Pope,  on  his 
side,  appealed  to  the  notui  lous  fact,  that  tlie  Apostolic 
Briefs  were  nut  j)cTinitied  to  be  published  in  England ; 
that  his  Nuncios  were  not  admitted  to  the  realm,  as  in 
every  other  kingdom  of  the  faithful.  The  meeting  at 
Bruges  was  to  settle  those  differences  by  amicable  con- 
cession; the  Pope  ap))ointed  the  Bishops  of  Pampelona 
and  Sinigaglia  as  liis  aiulja^-adors.'- 

During  these  disputes  between  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Pope  tliroughout  the  reign  of  the  Ed- 
wards, a  third  party  had  begim  to  intervene,  and  with 
increasing  weight.  The  Parliament  were  determined 
and  obstinate  in  their  resistance  to  the  burdens  im- 
posed on  ilie  kingdom  and  on  the  Clergy  by  the  Papal 
Court ;  and  tliey  were  strong,  as  re])resenLing  the  will 
of  the  nation,  and  sure  that  tiieir  resistance  was  not 
disapproved  by  the  King.  It  was  not  perhaps  tlie  tax- 
ation of  the  Clergy  to  which  they  were  so  resolutely 
opposed,  so  much  as  the  continual  drain  of  specie, 
which  was  considered  as  the  impoverishment  of  the 
realm,  and  was  as  yet  but  imj»erfectlj  prevented  by 
the  bills  of  exchange,  brought  into  use  chieUy  by  the 

1  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  been  cited  to  Avignon  to  answer  for  im- 
pedinjT  the  collocf ion  of  the  Trtpr'-  subsidy  fipom  the  Clei^.  On  this  lah* 

ject  tlu'  IN)|>o  wa«  fnn.e<l  to  he 

•  There  are  majiy  pajwrH  oi"  luMlrucfions  to  the  Pupal  Commissionera. 
The  meeting  was  appointed  for  SI.  John  BKptiflt*B  Dey,  1874,  by  dilTereBft 
ndjounments  postponed  to  Easter,  1S75.  It  took  place  in  July.  All  sniti 
in  the  mean  time  wen  suipended  in  the  Papal  as  in  the  King^s  oonrta. 
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Lombard  and  Italiao  bankers.'  The  old  gnevance, 
too,  still  offended  the  whole  realm,  the  Olergj  as  well 
as  the  people —  the  possession  of  so  manj  of  the  most 
wealthy  benefices  by  foreigners,  some  of  whom  had 

never  entered  the  kingdom,  some  but  for  a  short  liuiu  j 
most  were  unacquainted  with  the  lanf^uage  of  the 
country.  These  revenues  in  hard  money  were  trans> 
mitted  to  Rome  or  to  Avignon,  to  be  spent  on  the  lux- 
uries of  Cardinals  or  Papal  favorites.  Parliament  with 
one  indignant  voice  declared  the  surrender  of  the  realm 
by  John  null  and  void,  as  without  the  coiisf  nt  ol  Tar- 
liament,  and  contrary  to  tlic  King's  coronation  oath. 
Both  estates,  Lords  and  Commons,  asserted  their  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  the  King  against  the  nsnrpations 
of  the  Pope.^  Parliament  was  as  resolute  against  the 
other  abuse.  The  first  Statute  of  Provisors  had  been 
passed  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  I.*  Twice  already 
in  the  rei«:n  of  Edward  III.  was  this  law  reenacted 
with  penalties  rising  one  above  anotlier  in  severity. 
It  was  declared  that  the  Court  of  Rome  could  pre- 
sent to  no  bishopric  or  benefice  in  England.  Who- 
ever disturbed  a  patron  in  the  presentation  to  a  living 
suffered  fine  and  ransom  to  the  King,  and  was  impris- 
oned till  he  renounced  the  provision.  To  cite  the  King 
to  appear  in  the  Court  of  Rome  was  highly  penal.^ 
Yet  ten  years  afler  arose  new  complaints,  lo. 
embodied  in  an  address  of  the  Commons  to  the  King 
on  the  subject  of  provisions  and  first-firuits.    The  King 

1  From  the  Papal  Letters  (MS.,  B.  M.)  may  be  giMHifd  many  curioospiiw 

ticulurjj  about  the  ag^?^  v  of  fhcso  Itankers,  SU-nnwc  and  FlonatinM* 
*  40th  Edw.  III.   blacksitone,  iv.  c.  8,  from  Leiden. 
«85thEdw.  I. 

« ssdi  Edw.  UL  (tmu  snuk  Edw.  m.  (lass);  seui  Edw.  m.  (laes); 

Blaelutone«  iv.  c.  viii. 

vou  vn.  94 
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answered  that  negotiations  were  proceeding  with  the 
Pope  for  the  ami(  :i^>l<»  adjustment  of  these  claims,  that  a 
commission  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  had  been  already 
sent  to  Grrcgory  XI.  —  a  Pope  whose  character  com- 
manded respect  —  in  Avignon.^  The  new  commission, 
in  %vliich  Wycliffe  was  namt'd,  proceeded  in  the  next 
year  to  meet  the  Pujiai  Legate-^  at  Hmges. 

Wycliffe  was  at  Bruges  not  quite  two  months*'  The 
wvciirr.  Com.  result  of  the  conference  was  reported  to  Avig- 
BrnRM.  non.  If  the  dbcussion  at  Bruges  had  any 
effect  on  the  conrse  of  the  negotiation,  nothing  could 
be  iiii.illy  detennined  but  by  the  Pope  himself.  A 
kind  of  compact  was  at  length  made,  rather  a  buspen- 
A.D.isre.  sion  of  arms  than  a  definitive  peace.  The 
Pope  revoked  all  the  reservations  made  by  Urban  V., 
his  predecessort  which  had  not  taken  efiect  He  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  all  presented  by  the  King 
w  uliout  first-fruits.    The  benefices  held  by  the  Cardi- 

1  The  milder,  it  might  almost  be  eaid  the  meek,  tone  of  Gregory  XL 
siDgnltriy  cootruU  with  that  of  his  predeeeaioTs.  The  AfchbiHhoprie  «f 

Tork  was  a  i'apal  rescn-ation.  Ou  the  vacancy  the  Chapter  (fonan  igMft 
of  this)  elected  Alexander  Neville.  The  Pope  has  the  judgment  to  cede 
the  point.  thoii;:,'h  he  still  asserts  his  right.  \h-  annuls  the  proceediugs  of 
the  Clmptcr,  but  nomiimtcs  Alexander  (April  U,  l<i74).  He  prcMjnts  hia 
nephew,  Adhemar  de  Rupe,  Provoat  of  St  Saviour's  in  Utrecht,  to  tha 
maeh-coveted  Archdaaeonry  of  Canterbury  as  a  resem.  But  hia  letter  to 
fbe  King  is  no  stem  dictate;  it  is  a  prayer  for  the  royal  favor,  which  is 
ino«!t  pnwprfii!  in  such  affairs  (1374).  A  year  after  he  writes  to  the  Bitthop 
of  Wim  hi  -ter  to  install  hi.<«  nephew  (Sept.  20.  1375).  Then-  is  a  very  cu- 
rious letter  addressed  to  William  de  Lucunier  (qu.  i^ord  Latimer)  on  the 
imprisonment  of  Roger  da  Beanfbrr  and  another  nuiflbm  of  his  owOf  John 
de  Rupa.  He  does  not  peremptorily  order  their  releane,  but  complaina  thai 
they  are  igliominiotisly  treated,  "  pricter  mortin  r  ^a  nobiles,"  and  wlj 
implores  more  freiitle  mti<:c  in  their  behalf.  —  May,  liiTu. 

*  The  accounts  in  the  Exchequer  jshow  that  Wycliffe  wai*  absent  from 
July  27  to  Sept.  14,  1375.  He  received  GO/,  fur  hia  expenses  at  20  sLiiiiDgs 
ft  day:  (br  passage  50«.,  for  re-passage  42$.,  qootsd  i&  Fkdhce  to  WjD- 
]lft*s  Blbla,  OxM,  p.  TlL 
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nals  were  made  liable  to  the  repairs  of  the  Church  and 
the  boildings  belonging  thereunto.  He  quashed  all  the 
causes  pending  in  his  courts  on  the  subject  of  Promi- 
sors. On  his  side  the  Kin^r  remitted  all  the  fines  in- 
curred  under  die  three  Statutes  of  Provisors.  Thus 
each  mi^ht  seem  to  await  better  times  to  renew  his 
cbum.  The  Pope  surrendered  no  right  of  future  res- 
ervation or  provision.^  The  prohibitory  Statutes,  with 
all  tlieir  formidable  penalties,  remained  unrepealed.* 

Wliiitever  were  WyclifFe's  services  ut  Bruges,  or 
his  acti()^l^,  lliey  did  not  pass  unrewarded.  He  had 
already  exchanged  the  Kectorj  of  Fylingham  (in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  Diocese  of  Lincoln)  for  that 
of  Ludgershall,  nearer  to  Oxford.  He  now  received 
from  the  Crown  the  Prebend  of  Aust  ui  Worcester, 
and  the  Rectory,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death,  of 
Lutterworth. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  Edward  III/s  reign^ 
the  sad  and  gloomy  close  of  that  reign  of  splendor  and 
glory,*  there  is  a  strange  collision  and  confusion  of 
religious  and  political  interests,  from  which  John  Wyo- 

lifte  emerges,  now  a  dangerous  and  dreaded  heresi- 
arch.  The  Guf)d  Parliament  is  ejecting  fn >ni  tiie 
administration  John  of  Gaunt,  the  favorer  of  the  new 
opinions,  and  filling  the  council  of  the  King  with  High 

^  Yet  both  the  nrchl(i«hcipri<-«,  the  ht««hopric^,  and  rich  abbeys  continned 
frequently  to  be  tiominated  to  by  the  Pope.  Ho  oeaM-il  only  in  gpneral  to 
promote  furi^i|j^ner5,  u  e.  eodem  anno  Papa  trmii»tuiit  domiuuiu  rh«»inas 
Antodel,  EpUc.  Blien.  ad  Archiepiscop.  Ebonie.  Akxudro  NeTllle  prodi- 
tm  et  tiitttrroii«  tmulato  ad  Bpiscop^  St.  Andm  in  Sootii.— Walaiqg- 
ham,886. 

2  Tti  the  year  (Ri-  h.  TI.  15)  tho  rr^mmnns  extorted  Um  XtomnXti 
tiltt  btatut€  of  ProvisorH  in  the  strotij^f^'t  tt  rms. 

i**Aiid  Sorruw'b  faded  I'urm,  aud  Solitude  behind.*' 

Qbat. 
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Churdimen  ;  at  tlie  same  time  it  is  presenting  petitions 
against  the  abuse  of  tlie  Papal  power,  such  as  might 
have  been  drawn  hy  Wycliffe  himself.  Wycliffe  is  ai^ 
nugned  for  perilous  doctrines  before  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, openly  protected  by  John  of  Gaant.  John  of 
Gaunt  is  almost  the  victim  of  popular  fuiy,  which  in  a 
short  time  after  Appears  as  violently  espousing  the  caase 
of  WycliflPe.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to  tind  tlie  due 
to  guide  us  through  this  intricate  labyrinth.  The  niH 
tion«  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  con- 
stitution represented  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
under  the  inihu  uce  of  two  strong  passions.  The 
strongest  and  the  ])red()minant  was  that  of  dopp  at- 
tachment and  veneration  lor  the  Black  Prince,  the 
chivalrous  hero  of  the  French  wars.  The  only  blot  OB 
his  fame  was  his  cruelty  ^  in  those  wars,  to  them  no 
way  odious.  Tlie  Black  Prince  had  led  a  King  captive 
through  the  stixiets  of  London ;  he  had  not  only  glutted 
the  English  pride  with  glory,  he  iiad  won  all  hearts  by 
his  afhibllity,  his  generous,  gracious  and  noble  demean- 
or. He  was  the  model  of  perfect  chivalry.  The  love 
of  the  Black  Prince  became  jealousy,  almost  hatred^  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  supposed  to  be  his  rival.  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  while  they  were  trembling  with  too  well- 
grounded  apprehensions  for  the  waninrr  life  of  their 
idol,  was  thought  to  be  brooding  over  mure  sinister 
schemes  of  ambition.  Their  second  passion  was  the 
old  steady  determination  to  emancipate  the  realm  from 
the  abuses  of  the  Papal  power,  with  some  growing  jeal- 
ousy of  the  native  hierarchy. 

Edwai'd  III.  was  almost  in  his  dotage,  absolutely 
governed,  it  was  believed,  by  John  ot  Gaunt,  by  Lati- 
1  Th«  iNurliuoiu  naaiaen  at  LlmofSB. 
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mer  his  partisan  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  Alice 
Perren«  who  had  not  only  infatuated  the  old  man  as  a 
mistreaB,  but  was  accused  of  having  bewitched  him  hj 
forbidden  sorceries.    Dark  ramors  were  abroad  that 

John  of  Gaunt  designed  to  supplant  the  young  Richard 
of  l>(ji  it  ;iu\  oil  the  demise  of  his  father.  So  much 
was  lie  hated  tliat  credence  was  given  to  a  wild  story 
(attributed,  falsely  no  doabt,  to  William  of  Wykeham) 
that  John  of  Graont  was  but  a  sapposidtions  child,  the 
son  of  a  Flemish  woman,  snbstitated  in  the  place  of  a 
dead  daughter  of  the  King.  The  Black  Prince,  sink- 
ing into  mortal  languor,  seemed  to  rally  with  a  father's 
energy  to  maintain  tlie  imperilled  rights  of  his  infant 
son.  On  his  party  were  the  powerful  Churchmen, 
Courtenay  Bishop  of  London,  and  Wykeham  of  Win- 
chester. But  the  most  intrepid  and  nseful  partisan  was 
Peter  de  la  Mare,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
De  la  Mare  was  steward  of  the  Earl  of  March,  who 
had  married  the  dau;^liter  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  second  (deceased^  son  of  liklward  III.  From  the 
Earl  of  March  sprang  the  House  of  York,  hereafter 
to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  Lancastrian  lineage  of 
John  of  (rannt.  Parliament,  for  the  first  ^ ^ 
time  led  by  the  Commons,  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  the  King's  advisers  (a^rninst  w  iio.^e  malad- 
ministration of  the  realm  they  presented  grievous  com- 
plaints), and  that  ten  or  twelve  Prelates  and  Peers 
should  be  called  to  the  royal  Cooncil.  At  the  heed  of 
this  Gonndl  were  the  Churchmen,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester. 
The  new  Council  assumed  its  {  owers.*  Latimer,  John 
Lord  Seville,  Sir  Kichard  Statford,  were  ignominiously 
1 8at  Ib  Lowth*t  William  of  Wykeham  tha  iwmm  of  the  OowwiL 
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disititssed ;  Alice  Ferrers  was  jin)liil)ited,  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  and  banislnneiit,  trom  appmacliing  the  Court, 
Popular  sympathy  denominated  this  I'arliament  the 
Good  Parliament."  But  these  political  measures  were 
not  their  only  acts.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
which  it  misfit  seem  that  in  their  view  the  Statutes  of 
PrDviMirs  liad  l>»'*'n  altojrether  inefficient.  The  taxes 
paid  to  the  Church  of  Kome  amounted,  they  averred^ 
to  "  five  times  as  much  as  tliose  levied  by  the  King; 
the  Pope  disposed  of  the  same  bishoprics  by  reservations 
four  or  five  times,  and  received  each  time  the  first- 
fruits/'  ^  ♦*  The  brokers  of  the  sinful  city  of  Rome 
pruuioted  for  money  unlearned  and  unworthy  caitiffs 
to  beueiices  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  marks,  while 
the  poor  and  learned  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.  So 
decays  sound  learning.  They  present  aliens,  who 
neither  see  nor  care  to  see  their  parishioners,  despise 
God's  service,  convev  away  the  treasure  of  the  realm, 
and  are  \\  orse  than  Jews  or  Saracens.  (lod  <:ave  his 
sheep  to  the  Pope  to  he  pastured,  not  shorn  and  shaven  ; 
lay  patrons  are  by  his  example  urged  to  sell  their  bene- 
fices to  mere  brutes,  as  Christ  was  sold  to  the  Jews. 
The  Pope's  revenue  from  England  alone  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom.  The  Pope's  col- 
lector anil  other  stran«xers  have  an  office  in  J.oudim, 
from  whence  are  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  realm  ;  the 
collector  remits  yearly  to  the  Po]>e  20,000  marks, 
sometimes  more.''  The  Commons  insist  on  the  imme- 
diate discharge  of  these  traitorous  and  dangerous  stran^ 
gers.  They  appear  to  adopt  a  return  made  of  the 
Crown  Benefices  held  by  aliens.    The  Cardinal  of  St. 

1  8m  the  petHiMn  in  Um  PtrliamMiteij  Hlitoiy*  Oompan  It  with  Wje- 
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Sabina  held  the  Deanery  of  Lichfield  ^vith  annexed 
Prebends,  worth  580  marks  and  20/. ;  the  Cardinal  of 
St.  Prassede  had  for  twenty-six  years  held  the  Deanery 
of  Salisbury^  which  he  never  saw,  worth  254^.,  and 
many  valuable  benefices  annexed  to  it ;  the  Cardinal 
of  St.  Angelo  the  Deanery  of  York,  worth  400/.,  with 
many  other  Prebends  ;  others  were  Areluleaeons  of 
Canterbuiy  (the  richest  benefice  in  England  after  the 
Bishoprics),  of  Suffolk,  of  York,  of  Durham;  others 
possessed  Prebends  and  various  preferments.  They 
xeceivefl  bettdes  that  the  20,000  marks  a  year.^ 

The  remedies  the  Commons  proposed  were  the  re- 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  tlie  Statute  of  Pro  visors 
with  the  utmost  rigor.  They  demanded  that  no  foi> 
eign  proctor  or  collector  of  the  Pope  should  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  England  mider  pain  of  life  and  limb; 
any  Englishman  residing  at  Rome  in  such  office  to  be 
liable  to  the  same  penalty. 

The  Good  Parliament  was  dissolved;  before  its  dis- 
solution the  Black  Prince  had  died.  John  of  Juij.me. 
Glannt  resumed  the  administration.  The  Council  was 
ignominiously  dismissed*  Alice  Ferrers  was  by  the 
bedside  of  the  King»  now  worn  ont  with  age,  infirmity, 
and  sorrow.  The  Earl  of  March  was  ordered  to  Cal- 
ais, under  the  honorable  pretext  of  surveying  the  castle 
and  town.  He  surrendered  tho  office  of  Earl  Marshal, 
by  which  John  of  Gaunt  bought  the  support  of  the 
Lord  Percy,  one  of  the  Comicil.  Peter  de  la  Mare 
was  committed  prisoner  to  Nottingham  Castle*  Wil> 
Jiam  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ^^^^^ 
was  iuipuached  on  eight  ai'ticles  of  malad-  ^'^J****** 

1  The  fepoit,  which  it  vay  enridm  sod  iDtamtiog  to  •celiiiMlfcil  latl* 
quiiai,  ii  in  Fok,  i.  p.  580. 
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ministrationy  amounting  to  treason,  or  misprision  of 

treason.^  The  temporalities  of  the  see  were  seized  into 
the  hamls  of  thu  Kiiirr.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
was  excepted  from  an  act  of  grace  issued  oo  account 
of  the  Jubilee,  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Bdward.  At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  as  a 
farther  indignity  (his  temporalities  being  escheated), 
no  writ  was  issued  to  Wykeham  as  a  peer.  But  he  was 
summoned  to  Convocation.  lu  Convocation,  William 
Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  rose  and  moved  that  no 
subsidy  should  be  granted  till  justice  was  done  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Convocation  took  the 
afiair  up  with  a  high  hand.  It  was  an  infringement  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  Holy  Church.  The  King,  or  rather 
the  K)ii<^'s  Court,  treated  reinon>trance  and  petition 
with  contempt.  The  timid  Archbishop  Whittlesey 
tried  in  Tain  to  mediate.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
came  to  his  palace  in  Southwark,  and  took  his  seat  in 
Feb.  28.  Convocation  with  loud  applause.  Parliament 
MttofaS.  was  dissolved,  as  well  as  Convocation,  with- 
out any  reconciliation.  Ttii;  Kin;:^,  nnder  the  influence 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  attempted  to  divert  the  popular 
mind  by  granting  the  temporaHties  of  Winchester  to 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  now  Prince  of  Wales  and  pro- 
claimed heii^apparent  to  the  Grown. 

But  before  the  death  of  Edward,  almost  his  last  act,' 
jf^^  whether  to  propitiate  Heaven,  or  still  bnt  as 
*******  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others, 
was  the  restitution  of  these  temporalities  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.*  It  was  under  a  condition  which  shows 
^  Lowth,  p.  lis. 

sjnmlS.  King  Edirwd  died  Jttn«  91. 

*  Jh*  Lingifd  tayt  (note)  Uwl  be  niAde  •  vdaable  ptiant  lo  Alfct  Pw 

Nil* 
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the  vast  opulence  of  that  Prelate,  lie  was  to  furnish 
three  ships  of  war,  with  fifty  men-at-arms  aud  hitj 
archers  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  at  the  wages  paid  by 
the  King;  if  the  expedition  was  not  ondertaken,  the 
amoant  which  this  army  would  cost.^ 

Wvcliti'L'  exactly  at  thi>  time,  between  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  tli<'  last  Parliament  aud  the  death  ^rvriiff,-at 
of  tlic  Kia^,  appears  summoned  to  answer 
at  St.  Pauls  before  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterhuiy 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  opinions  deserving 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Of  the  specific  charges  on  thif 
occasion  nothiuii  is  known  ;  tliouixli  tbev  may  be  con- 
jectured  Iroui  those  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  after- 
wards brought  against  Inm  by  the  Papal  uiaudute* 
Wycliffe  stood  before  the  tribunal,  but  not  alone.  He 
was  accompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Lord 
Percy,  now  Earl  Marshal.  There  was  an  immense 
throng  to  witness  this  exciting  spectacle ;  Wycliflfe 
could  not  make  his  way  thruuiih.  The  Earl  Mar- 
shal  assumed  the  authority  of  his  office  to  compel  the 
crowd  to  recede.  The  Bishop  of  London,  no  doubt  in- 
dignant at  the  unlooked-for  appearance  of  the  NobleSy 
resented  this  exercise  of  the  Earl  Marshal's  power  in 
his  church.  He  hauLil  rily  declared  that  if  he  had 
known  how  Percy  wuuld  act,  he  would  have  inhib- 
ited his  entrance  into  the  Cathedral.  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster  in  his  pride  rejoined  that,  despite  the  Hishq;>| 
the  £arl  Marshal  would  use  the  authority  neoessaiy 
to  maintain  order.  They  reached  with  difficulty  the 
Court  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  Earl  Marshal  de- 
manded a  scat  for  Wycbtfe.  *'  He  had  many  thini^s 
to  answer,  he  needed  a  Boft  seat,"      It  is  contrary,' ' 

1  homih,  p.  14S. 
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answered  Gonrtenay,  ^*to  law  and  reason  that  one 

cited  before  his  Ordinal  v  should  be  seated."  Pierce 
words  en^siu'd  bitwueii  tlie  Earl  M;ir.>hal  and  the 
Bishop.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  taunted  the  family 
pride  of  Courtenay*  The  Bishop  replied  with  spedoos 
linmility«  that  he  trusted  not  in  man,  but  in  God 
alone,  who  would  rrive  him  boldness  to  speak  the 
truth."  LaiiLUoLer  was  overheard,  or  thou<;lit  to  be 
overheard,  as  it'  he  threatened  to  drag  the  Bishop  out 
of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  The  populace 
were  inflamed  by  the  insult  to  the  Bishop,  the  insult 
to  the  City  of  London.  The  privileges  of  the  City 
were  supposed  to  be  menaced  by  the  Earl  Marshal's 
Eiisuinjition  of  autliority  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Mayor.^  A  wild  tumult  bef][an.  The  proceed- 
ings were  broken  up :  Wyclifte,  who  all  along  had 
Stood  silent,  retired.  X«ancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal 
had  doubtless  sufficient  force  to  ])rotect  their  persons. 
But  throughout  the  City  the  populace  arose ;  they  a^ 
tacked  John  of  Gaunt's  magnificent  palace,  the  Savoy; 
his  arms  were  reversed  like  those  ot  a  traitor.  The 
palace,  but  for  the  Bishop  of  London,  would  have  been 
burned  down.  A  luckless  clergyman,  mistaken  for  the 
Earl  Marshal,  was  brutally  murdered.  The  Duke  fled 
to  Kennington,  where  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  re- 
siding with  her  yountr  son.  The  rioters  were  appeased 
by  a  message  from  tiie  Princess :  but  they  demanded 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Peter  de  la  Mare 
should  have  their  fair  and  immediate  inquest  before 

1  Lancaster  was  afterwards  accused  of  a  design  to  abolish  the  Lord 
If  ay  or,  and  to  appoiat  ft  eaptein  tmder  the  Grown;  and  that  the  Earl  Mar- 
ahal's  powar  abould  be  cumat  in  the  City  aa  in  other  parte  of  the  kinf* 
dom.  Iioncaetar  did  turn  ootthaLoid  Magror  and  Aldennen  and  appoini 
athiia* 
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their  peers,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land«  It  is 
difficult  not  to  trace  some  latent  though  obscure  con- 
nection between  the  persecution  of  William  of  Wyke« 
ham  and  the  proceedings  against  John  WycHife.^  It 

was  tlu'  iiu  viiablc  collision  between  the  old  and  the 
new  opinions.  Wykeham,  the  splendid,  munificent,  in 
character  blameless  Prelate^  waa  wise  enough  to  devote 
his  vast  riches  to  the  promotion  of  learning,  and  hj 
the  foundation  of  noble  colleges,  was  striving  to  con- 
tinue the  spell  of  the  hierarchical  ])ower  over  the 
human  mind.  WycIifFe,  seeing  the  more  coiiinion 
abuse  of  that  wealth  by  Prelates  of  baser  and  mure 
sordid  worldliness,  souglit  the  interests  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion in  the  depression,  in  the  abrogation,  of  the 
medi»val  hierarchy.  The  religions  annals  of  £n|^ 
land  may  well  be  proud  of  both. 

The  accession  of  Richard  II.  shook  the  overweening 
power  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  hrst  act  under  the 
new  reign  was  tlie  full  and  ample  pardon  of  Wyke- 
ham, hurried  through,  under  the  Privy  Seal,  with  the 
utmost  despatch.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  released  from 
Nottingham  Castle;  Lancaster  condescended  to  pay 
humble  court  to  the  City  of  London.  Henceforth, 
Joiin  of  Gaunt  is  the  ]em  avowed  and  open  supporter 
of  Wycliffe.  If,  indeed,  John  of  Gaunt  had  any  real 
love  of  Christian  liberty  and  truth,  he  had  greater 
love  of  power.  Yet  on  the  accession  of  Richard  ap- 
pears the  same  conflict  of  opinions  as  under  the  Good 
Pallia ! IK  11 1.  The  King's  Ministers  and  his  Parlia- 
ment looked  with  greedy  eyes  on  a  considerable  treas- 
ure levied  on  the  realm,  which  they  knew  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope's  agents  or  bankers.  They 

I  Lewis,  p.  8L  Slowo*t  Ghronkto. 
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determined  to  seize  it  and  a])j)ropriate  it  to  the  public 
service.  But  they  were  desirous  to  obtain  legal  sanc- 
tion for  this  course.  It  is  probable  that  among  the 
anthorities  to  which  they  appealed  was  the  Univeraity 
of  Oxford.  It  was  either  the  function,  or  imposed  on 
WycHfFe  by  the  University,  or  he  was  chosen  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Crown,  well  knowinsj  the  bias  of 
his  opinions^  to  frame  the  answer.  In  that  answer,  as 
might-  be  expected,  he  declared  boldly  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  nation  have  the  first  and  paramonnt  claim 
to  all  moneys  raised  within  the  realm*  He  sheltered 
himself  with  much  ingenuity  under  the  all-venerated 
name  of  St.  Bernard,  and  was  not  sorry  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  publicly  proclaiming  the  opinion  of 
that  Saint,  that  Eugenins  III.  could  pretend  to  no 
secular  dominion  as  the  successor  of  St*  Peter*^ 

Information  during  this  interval  had  been  laid  at 
Popeortieri  Avignon  against  the  opinions  of  Wycliflfe. 
pjcdiug.  rpjjg  p^p^^  Gregory  XL,  despatched  his  Bulls 
w^eiiflk  England:  tliree  addressed  to  the  Arch- 

bishop of  Canterbury  Simon  of  Sudbury  and  other 
Bishops;  one  to  the  King;  one  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  commanding  inquiry  into  the  erroneous  doc* 
trines  of  WyclifFe.  The  Prelates  are  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  ;  if  true  to  commit  to  jail  and 
obtain  tlie  confession  of  Wyclifie,  and  to  transmit  the 
same  to  Rome.  Should  they  not  be  able  to  apprehend 
him,  they  are  to  cite  him  to  appear  before  the  Pope* 
The  King  is  exhorted  to  render  all  assistance  to  die 
aforesaid  Prelates.  The  University  of  Oxford  is  com- 
mandcJ  to  pr»)hibit  the  teaching  any  of  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  Wyclifie  in  his  detestable  madness,  to 
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apprehend  him  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbuiy  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Uni- 
▼ersity  treated  the  Ball  hardly  with  cold  respect ;  they 
debated  whether  they  should  reeeWe  it:  so  fiir  they 

condescended,  bnt  for  the  execution  of  its  mandate 
they  took  no  measures  >vliatever.  The  opinions  cliarged 
against  Wycliffe  were  entirely  against  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  SLs  yet  he  is  not  accused  of  departing  from  the 
creed  of  the  Church :  they  are  the  opinions  of  Ma^• 
nlius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Gaudun^  the  defenders 
of  the  temporal  monarchy  against  the  Pope  ;  they  are 
dm  iiiued  as  subversive  of  civil  as  of  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The  Archbishop,  Sudbury,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  to  cite  John  Wycliffe  to  appear  in  the  Church 
of  St  Paul  to  answer  for  his  errors.  WyclilR;  wyciarB  at 
appeared  not  at  St.  I'aurs,  but  at  Lainljeth. 
He  had  no  lonirer  Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal  at 
his  side,  but  a  more  formidable  array  of  partisans,  the 
populace.  Among  these  were  citizens  of  London,  now 
that  their  privileges  were  not  threatened^  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformer.^  They  forced  their  way  into  the  chapel ; 
their  menacing  looks  and  gestures  affrighted  the  Prel- 
ates. In  the  mid^t  of  their  alarm  arrived  Sir  Lewis 
Clifford,  in  the  name  of  tiie  Princess  of  Wales,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  administration,  prohibiting  the  Bishops 
from  any  fiirther  proceeding  against  Wycliffe.   The  io* 

^  There  is  a  xtngaUur  instaooa  of  tlie  prngms  of  Wyclifiu^s  opinions.  Th* 
Ifayor  of  Loodon,  Jdin  of  Morth«in]iton,  liko  lus  pnritaoical  suocenon  ia 

later  dayo,  to  th«  great  diapan^tncnt  of  tho  dcrgy^  took  Uie  morals  of  tha 

City  unJer  own  care.  Hr  nrrrstrrl  a  number  of  Iikhp  women,  cut  off 
their  hair,  atn!  cxp'^sod  them  to  f  iiMjc  rlerif^ion,  op«nly  at^^erting  that  he 
was  cowpt:Ucd  tu  thiD  act  of  auiUunty  by  the  remisaness  of  the  clergj, 
who  fbr  moiiojr  would  cooniTa  at  any  dehaitchery,  and  avMi  mU  licemia 
for  ineettaona  maiiiagat. — Fon,  at  fupfa. 
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dignaiit  historian  is  bitter  upon  their  weakness.  "They 
were  a*  reeds  shaken  hv  thc^  wind,  hecame  soft  as  oil  in 
their  speecli,  to  the  discredit  of  their  own  dignity  and 
the  degradation  of  the  Church.  Panic-stncken  they 
were,  as  men  that  hear  not,  as  those  in  whose  month  is 
no  reproof."* 

Eighteen  articles  had  been  exhibited,  probably  sent 
from  England  to  tlie  Pope,  by  the  Pope  baek  to  Eng- 
hind,  as  the  definite  charges  against  the  Reformer. 
Wycliffe  drew  up  three  n*plies  to  these  articles.  One 
he  deUvered  to  the  Papa]  Delegates ;  one  more  brief 
was  intended,  it  should  seem,  for  general  circulation. 
Tlie  tbiiil  was  in  Latin,  a  fierce  recrimination  on  a 
nameless  assailant,  whom  he  calls  the  "motley  doctor." 
The  fii^t  and  the  more  iidl  is  calm,  cautious,  guarded ; 
yet  on  some  of  the  more  momentous  questions  signi^ 
leant  enough.  To  the  first  five  charges,  which  turn  on 
subtile  and  scholastic  points  (Wyclifie  was  no  oontemp- 
tible  Schoolman),  he  is  subtile  and  scholastic.  In  the 
later  articles  two  great  ju  iiiclples  transpire  without  dis- 
guise :  1,  That  the  property  of  the  Church  is  not  inal- 
ienable, indefeasible,  but  may  be  forfeited  if  it  be  not 
applied  to  its  proper  use,  and  that  it  is  for  the  temporal 
power  to  enforce  that  forfeiture;  2,  That  spiritual 
powers  of  censure,  excommunication,  absolution,  are 
not  absolute  and  unc(  n  litional,  but  depend  tor  their 
validity,  and  will  be  ratihed  by  God,  ordy  if  uttered  or 
prnmnlfrated  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  Grod. 
Wyclifie  declares  his  resolution  by  God*s  grace  to  be  a 
sincere  churchman,  he  by  no  means  declines  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church ;  he  is  prepared  to  deliver  his 
opinions  in  writing,  he  is  ready  to  delend  them  to  death. 

^  WalftnghiiQ. 
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They  are  formed  from  the  Sacred  Scri|>tures  and  from 
holy  doctors ;  ii  they  are  proved  adverse  to  the  ikith 
he  is  ready  and  willing  to  retract  them.^  Nothing  Aup- 
ther  was  done,  beyond  an  injunction  to  Wycliffe  to 
keep  silence,  lest  he  should  mislead  the  igiiorant. 

The  (leatli  of  Pope  Gregory  XL,  us  it  aiiiiulled  the 
authuiitv  held  hy  the  Prehites,  estopped  all  further 
proceedings.  The  SchisQi  which  followed  was  not 
likely  to  reestablish  the  awe  of  the  Pope  in  minds 
which  had  either  shaken  it  or  were  ready  to  shake 
it  off.  Wycliffi»  sent  out  a  tract  on  the  Schism  of  the 
Church. 

Wych'tFe  is  now  the  head  of  a  sect ;  he  becomes  more 
and  more  the  antagonist  of  the  hierarchy ;  as  ^vvcumu 
yet  only  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  dignita* 
ries,  more  immediately  threatened  by  his  democratic  - 
▼lews  as  to  their  temporalities  ;  and  of  the  more  saga- 
cious divines,  who  micrht  discern  how  rapidly  and  how 
far  such  a  mind,  once  released  from  the  yoke  of  the 
ancient  theology,  would  break  loose  from  the  established 
opinions.  He  appears  not  as  yet  to  be  an  object  of 
alarm  or  unpopidarity  with  the  lower  clergy ;  Oxford 
has  not  repudiated  him.  But  he  is  now  organizing  a 
kind  of  Order  of  his  own,  who  travel  through  the  land, 
preaching,  where  favored  by  the  clergy,  in  the  churches, 
elsewhere  in  the  highways  and  market-places.  These 
itinerant  teachers  vied  with  and  supplanted  the  Mendi^ 
cant  Orders  in  popularity.    How  they  were  maintained 

*  Hr.  Lingard  anil  Dr.  Vauirhan  difTcr  to  the  time  of  publication  of 
these  writingH.  It  appear.'*  to  iiie  that  there  is  no  c»Ttain  evidence  on  the 
point;  nor  is  it  material.  The  luons  violent  was  a  poh'tnic  and  p«m>Dal 
tract;  the  other  a  cmlm  and  deliberata  reply  befom  «  puUie  Judicature.  I 
i«a  no  wraaioii  «r  tiBidiQr,  nothing  bayond  ordinaiy  dlacration,  in  Wy^ 
lifib'a  oondncC 
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appears  not ;  probably  tbey  were  content  with  hospita- 
ble entertaiiunent,  with  iuod  and  lod^i^ing.  Such  was 
the  distinction  drawn  by  WyclifFe  between  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  and  the  sturdy  beggars  whom  he 
anathematized,  and  whose  mode  of  exaction  is  so 
hamoroosly  described  by  Chancer.  There  is  always 
a  depth  of  latent  religiousness  in  the  heart  of  the  com- 
mon })oople,  and  these  men  spoke  with  simplicity  and 
earnestness  the  plainer  truths  of  the  Gosp*  1  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue.  The  novelty,  and  no  doubt,  tlie  bold 
attacks  on  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  awiuiness  of  the 
truths  now  first  presented  in  their  naked  form  of  words, 
shook,  thrilled,  inthralled  the  souls  of  men,  most  of 
whuin  were  entirely  without  instruction,  tlie  best  con- 
tent with  the  svmbuhc  teaching  of  the  ritual. 

WycliflFe  has  now  at  least  begun  his  great  work,  the 
Tnntiafcton  Completo  English  Version  of  the  Scriptures* 
orserfptu*.  work  proceeds,  it  more  entirely 

engrosses  his  mind,  and  assumes  its  place  as  the  sole 
authority  for  religious  belief.  It  must  have  been  sent 
out  and  widely  pi'omulgated  in  ditiemnt  portions,  or  it 
could  not,  before  the  days  of  printing,  have  become  so 
fiimiliar  to  the  popular  mind  as  to  give  ground  to  the 
bitter  complaint  of  one  of  Wycliffe*s  adversaries,  that 
laymen  and  women  who  could  read  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scripture  than  the  mo6i  luLlcred  and 
intelh'ueut  of  the  Clergy.^ 

But  as  WyclifFe  advanced  in  more  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Writings,  as  by  his  own  work  of  transla- 
tion, and  tlie  translations  of  his  coadjutors,  he  became 

^  Unde  per  ipsam  fit  valgue  et  magia  apertum  laicis  et  mulicribua 
Ic^erc  >ciontii>us,  qnnm  solet  esM  dfoids adniodaiii  litenUu «t  bem intttUip 
gentibuA."  — Knighton,  p.  2044. 
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more  liilly  acquaiiitt'd  with  the  Bible,  lie  be<:rnn  to 
question  not  only  the  power  of  the  i*op'j  and  ot  the 
Hierarchy,  but  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church* 
He  is  now  examining  and  rejecting  with  deliberate  r 
determination  the  materialism  of  the  vulgar  TramuV 
stantiation.  He  is  liecome  not  merely  a  dreaded  and 
dan^^erous  Rofornier,  but,  according  to  the  dominant 
creed,  a  daring  and  detested  lieresiarch.  It  might 
almost  seem  tiiat  £ome  was  in  the  conspiracy  against 
her  own  power  and  sacred  authority.  This  veiy 
year,"  writes  Walsingham  (a  high  Papist,  who  not  the 
less  dwells  with  honest  energy  on  the  venality  of  the 
Court  uf  liome),  ''came  the  Cardinal  di  St.  I'rassede 
into  Enixland,  to  treat  of  the  marriacje  of  the  Em- 
peror's  sister  with  the  King,  and  to  drain  the  realm  of 
its  wealth.  The  whole  kingdom  poured  out  to  him, 
for  there  was  no  grace  which  he  would  not  sell,  none 
which  he  would  grant  without  money :  he  sold  indul- 
gences, formerly  reserved  by  the  Pope  to  himself,  for 
two  years,  fur  three  years,  exconnnunieations,  absolu- 
tions, commutations  for  pilgrimages.  At  h  nntli,  his 
men  grew  wanton  in  their  avarice;  they  disdained 
silver,  would  take  nothing  but  gold :  he  carried  off  in 
his  bags  more  than  a  year's  taxes  of  the  realm.*'  ^ 

At  this  time  also  broke  out  the  insurrection  of  the 
Commons :  six  counties  at  least  —  Kent,  Essex,  Hert- 
ford, Norfolk,  iSulfolk,  Cambridj^e  —  were  in  furious 
revolt.  Wat  Tyler  and  his  rude  Kentish  peasantry 
were  in  posjiession  of  London.  Among  other  noble 
victims,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  cru- 
elly put  to  death  on  Tower  Hill.^    The  resolution  of 

1  Walfinpham,  p.  246* 

3  Tb«  Monk  of  St,  Doits  was  Sn  London  at  tbb  time.  **Mkhi  nana 
VOL.  vn.  S6 
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ihe  young  King,  the  boldness  of  Walworth  the  Mayor 

of  Loiidun,  bcem  to  hiive  saved  the  wliole  realm  from 
anarchy,  tlic  nppor  orders  from  massacre  and  ruin. 
This  outburst  had  no  connection  with  reliVjion.  It  was 
a  political  and  social  insurrection ;  it  had  its  immediate 
origin  in  a  heavj  all-burdening  tax,  levied  in  a  manner 
to  awaken  all  the  most  ardent  and  rrenerous  feelin<:s 
of  the  people.  Men  luive  borne  every  oppression,  but 
have  been  maddened  bevond  control  bv  insults  to  their 
wives  and  daughters.  Tlie  popular  fury  wa:^  not  against 
ihe  sacerdotal  order :  it  was  against  the  judges,  the 
lawyers^  the  jurymen.  They  did  not  doom. to  ruin  the 
churches  or  the  monasteries,  but  the  courts  of  law : 
they  wuuld  destroy  all  the  urc'lii\  es  of  the  realm,  proba- 
bly esteeming  them  mere  rolls  and  records  of  taxation. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  special  object  of 
hatred  —  Lancaster  the  patron  of  Wydiflb.  Th^ 
burned  his  splendid  palace  in  the  Savoy.  It  was  not 
as  Archbishop,  but  as  Chancellor,  that  they  murdered 
Simon  of  Sudbury,  as  one  who  had  called  them  shoe- 
less  ribalds,"  and  urged  no  concession.  They  beheaded 
him  as  a  false  traitor  to  the  Commons  and  to  the 
realm.^  At  St.  Alban's,  at  Edmondsbory,  at  Walsing* 
ham,  it  was  the  villains  demanding  manumission  from 
ihdr  lords,  not  Wycli£Pe's  disciples  despoiling  posses* 

Soelddtt  noslre  fn  hoc  regno  prontorwti  (had  St.  Deojrs  fltill  property  in 
EogUmd?)  cum  indigiuuiter  andirem  ipM  die  p«r  viUe  bivia  illiai  ArdilB- 

pbeopi  capud  sacratum  plebcm  pedibofl  htic  lllucquc  projecissc,  miitfqae 

osiiisteDtium  dicerot,  Srias  in  rc;^n  Friinciic  abli(miitmT»ili<»r;i  futnm  ct  in 
brevi,  hoc  solum  subjunxi.  jih>it  ut  n  illi.r  conttmtata  iidelita.s  tanto  mon- 
slro  deturiuetur.''  Tiiis  ib  a  biiiguiur  iiiu:iirauuu  oi  the  public  feeling.  — 
P.  1S4. 

1  Knigfaton.  Raid  Cha  accoant  of  Sadbny'a  deilh  in  Godiriii.  H«  was 
a  man  of  gnat  eloqiMDCO,  and  diad,  Ik  ia  aaid,  imploiiDg  pafdon  on  hia  an** 
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sioners*  Not  indeed  that  such  insnrrectioiiists  were 
likely  to  look  -with  mnch  respect  on  the  exorbitant 
wealth  of  the  clergy.    Some  proclaimed  that  no  taxes 

were  to  be  paid  till  the  whule  Church  property  was 
confiscated  and  expended.^ 

.  No  popular  insurrection,  in  truth,  can  take  place 
without  stirring  tip  all  the  dregs  of  society ;  all  the  tni^ 
bnlent,  the  designing,  the  political  and  religiouB  ianatica 
are  then  in  their  element.    Among  the  first  acts  of  the 

rebels  w;is  to  breiik  open  the  jails.  From  the  prison 
of  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  cauie  forth  John  Ball, 
who,  years  before  Wycliffe  had  been  heard  of,  had  pro- 
mulgated among  the  hnmblest  classes  the  wildest  level* 
ling  doctrines.  He  was  a  religious  demagogue  of  the 
lowest  order ;  his  tenets  are  contained  in  the  old  pop- 
ular rhyme,  When  A(l;un  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  fientleinan  ?"  He  had  been  seized 
and  imprisoned ;  imprisonment  was  not  likely  to  soften 
his  fierce  temper*  His  release  by  a  violent  and  victor^ 
COS  mob  of  peasants  would  offisr  too  tempting  opportu- 
nities for  vengeance  on  his  persecutors,'  and  stimulate 
and  seem  to  justify  the  propagation  of  his  tenets  to  tlie 
utmost.'  Nur  was  JmImi  Ball  alone  ;  there  were  others 
who  mingled  up  doctrines  of  social  and  religions  an- 
archy*  The  confession  of  Jack  Straw  is  that  of  one 

1  Walsingham.  He  was  a  monk  of  St.  Albua.  His  aoooant  cf  the  n- 
TOlt  ngninst  tfic  abbot  i5  prolix  and  curious. 

3  Knighton  nayn  that  souie  [iro^ioHcd  to  make  John  Ball  their  Arcbbisliop 
of  Canterbury.  Was  John  Ball  present  at  the  beheading  of  Sudbujy,  and 
to  wreaking  yengeanoe  fbr  hia  imprieoomaiit?  Compara  tha  aeeoimt  of 
John  Ball  in  Lewis,  p.  223,  &c. 

2  Thorc  i-  an  i!ihil>itinii  by  Arrlib^bop  Islip  ni,'ain8t  the  Mendicant^,  is- 
sued at  tlic  5ume  time  with  tliat  iij^ainst  John  Ttall.  —  Wilkins,  iii.  64,  5, 
A.  D.  I  'iOG.  There  is  another  denunciation  of  Jolm  Bail  byAichbiahop 
Sndbar)',  April  21, 1881. 
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of  the  Fraticelli.  He  looked  forwutJ  to  the  gloridm 
time  when  tiie  Mendicants  should  possess  the  whole 
earth.^  Walsingham  accuses  the  Mendicants  as  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  msurrection.  Jack  Straw's  con- 
fession was  obtained  by  the  Lord  Major  of  London, 
who  promised  not  pardon,  but  to  pay  for  masses  for  his 
soul :  he  was  joined  in  tliis  posthumous  benevolence  by 
other  charitable  citizens. 

This  insuxrection,  nevertheless,  had  two  fatal  conso* 
lobeto  on  quences  to  Wydifie  and  to  his  tenets.  All 
wjaiift.  formers,  even  the  wisest  and  most  moderate, 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  bear  the  odium  of  tlie 
exaggeration  of  their  own  opinions.  No  religious  or 
social  innovation  can  be  without  its  danger.  It  is  the 
one  profound  and  difficult  question  whether  mankind  is 
to  linger  on  in  any  depth  of  darkness,  ignorance,  op- 
pression, rather  than  undergo  that  danger.  Wycli£fe*s 
enemies  of  course  denounced  Jolm  liall  as  his  partisan.^ 
Between  the  two  men  there  was  no  connection,  less 
sympathy.  With  WyclifFe  religion  was  the  sole,  exdu- 
aive,  ultimate  aim ;  with  the  wilder  insurgent  teachers 
the  religious  was  but  one  part  of  a  wide,  universal, 
social,  political  revolution.  But  those  to  whom  all 
innovation  is  dangerous,  naturally  and  \\  ithout  dishon- 
esty refuse  to  discriminate  between  the  darker  and 
lighter  shades,  the  anarchic  and  the  Christian  points,  m 
the  destructive  doctrines  which  threaten  their  power, 
influence,  interest,  rank,  authority.  To  them  every 
opponent  in  religious  matters  is  a  blasphemer,  a  her* 
etic;  in  civil,  a  demagogue  and  an  anarchist. 

1  *'8oIi  ^lendicantes  vixieaent  in  terr&." 

•  Compare  Id«iri«,  p.  82L  Tin  good  MOM  of  hii  obtervfttioiu  iB  znamd 

lilt  OOilM  iMgllSgO. 
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But  it  was  not  this  general  suspicion  and  jealousy 
alone  which  darkened  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  and 
wrought  tij'  in  up  to  keener  vigilance  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Wjcliife*  To  the  murdered  Simon  Sudbniy, 
wlio  seems  to  have  been  more  gentle  and  moderate  in 
his  ecclesiastic  rule,^  succeeded  the  high-bom  and  High- 
Church  Prelate,  AVilliam  Court  en  ay>  before  court«jay 
whom  Wycliffe  had  akeady  twice  appeared, 
and  twice  defied  or  escaped  prosecution.  Courtenay, 
with  the  indignation  and  terror  excited  by  the  terrible 
sight  of  his  predecessor's  headless  trunk,  was  least 
likely  to  draw  these  just,  no  doubt,  but  not  clearly  dis- 
cernible distinctions  berwi  n  the  opponents  of  authority. 
With  his  birth,  education,  position,  haughty  temper, 
all  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  snperionty  was  rebellion^ 
sacrilege,  impiety.  The  first  act  of  Oonrtenay  was  to 
summon  a  Synod  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  ihe 
measures  to  be  taken  concerning  certain  strange  and 
dangerous  opinions  widely  prevalent,  as  well  among  the 
Nobility  as  among  the  Commons  of  the  realm.  The 
Synod  met  (a  dire  and  significant  omen),  not  at  St. 
Paul's  or  Lambeth,  but  at  the  Grey  Friars  (Mendi- 
cants) in  London.  There  assembled  eight  Bishops, 
fourteen  Doctors  of  Civil  and  C^anon  Law,  six  Bach- 
elors of  Divinity,  fom*  Plonks,  fifteen  Mendicants  (tlireo 
of  these  Dominicans,  four  Minorites,  four  Augustin- 
ians,  four  Carmelites).^  Hardly  had  the  Synod  taken 
its  seat,  when  an  earthquake  shook  the  Metropolis.' 

1  Sudbtny  tppean  to  have  been  tardy  and  irresolute,  if  not  nnwIIUilg', 

in  his  prosecution  of  WycHiT.  and  his  dortrines.  His  dMth  WU  bja(MII0 
attributed  to  Im  guilty  laxity  iu  ttiia  prosecution. 

2  See  the  names  in  Fox,  p.  5C8. 

i  WydilTe  binuelf  compared  this  aarthquake  to  thai  at  tlia  time  of  tlii 
Cradfiadon.  GoofeMio,  apad  Yangban,  iL  vii.  Appendix. 
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The  affirighted  Sjnod  trembled  at  this  protest  of  Heayen 
at  their  proceedings.  Gonrtetiay,  with  no  less  prompt- 
itnde  than  conrage,  turned  it  to  a  fiivorablo  ] prognostic. 
''The  earth  was  throwing  off  its  noxiuns  vapors,  that 
the  Church  might  appear  in  her  perfect  purity." 
Twenty-four  articles  were  gat  lie  red  out  of  the  writings 
of  Wycliffe,  ten  condemned  after  three  days'  debate  as 
heretical,  the  rest  as  erroneous.  Among  the  heretical 
tenets  were  the  denial  of  Transnhstantiation ;  the  as- 
sertion that  tlie  Sacramento  administered  by  a  prie^it  in 
mortal  sin  were  null ;  rejection  of  all  confession  but  to 
God ;  a  reprobate  Pope  had  no  spiritual  power,  only 
that  confeired  by  Caesar;  there  was  no  lawful  Pope 
after  Urban  VI. ;  all  Churches  were  to  live  £ke  the 
Greeks,  under  their  own  laws ;  ecclesiastics  were  not  to 
hold  temporal  possessions.  One  tenet  ascribed  to  Wyc- 
liflFe  was  that  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil  I  ^  The  erro- 
neous doctrines  from  which,  with  some  specious  loyalty, 
it  was  dexterously  endeavored  to  show  Wycliffe  an 
enemy  to  temporal  as  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  were : 
ihat  a  Prelate  who  excommunicated  a  person  whom  he 
did  not  know  to  be  really  excommunicate,  was  liiraself 
excommunicate ;  that  it  is  treason  to  God  and  the 
King  to  excommunicate  a  person  who  has  appealed  to 
the  King;  that  those  who  cease  to  preach,  because 
excommunicated  by  priests,  are  excommunicate,  and 
liable  to  answer  in  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  that  a  Lord 
is  no  Lord,  a  Prelate  no  Prelate,  while  in  mortal  sin  ; 
that  temporal  Lords  might  take  away  temporal  goods 
from  delinquent  ecclesiastics,  and  the  people  might  aid 
In  this ;  that  tithes  are  alms  to  be  granted  to  whom  we 
will.   The  last  article  condemns  altogether  the  relig- 

I  Article  VII.  Lewis,  ch.  vi.  p.  107, 9.  Wilkina,  Concilia,  iii.  p.  167. 
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ions  Orders,  especially  the  Mendicants :     He  who 

gives  alms  to  a  Mendicant  is  excoramimicate." 

Archbishop  Cuurti'iiay  (letcnniiK'd  to  give  these  de- 
crees the  most  imposing  solciiiiiity.  A  great  procession 
of  cleigy  and  laity  walked  barefoot  to  St.  Paul's  to 
hear  a  sermon  hy  a  Carmelite  Friar.  Strong  measures 
were  taken  to  suppress  the  Preachers.  An  act  was 
passed  by  tlie  Lords,  and  promulgated  by  the  King 
(the  first  ^t;itute  of  licresy  passed  in  tlic  realm),  com- 
maudmg  tiie  apprehension  of  all  the  Preachers,  with 
their  maintainers  and  abettors,  and  their  committal  to 
prison,  that  they  might  answer  in  the  Bishops'  Conrts. 
But  Oxford  was  still  the  centre  of  Wyclifle's  influence. 
A  Carmelite,  Peter  Stokes,  no  doubt  esteemed  tlie  most 
eloquent  preaclier,  was  sent  down  to  confute  the  new 
opinions.  Peter  Stokes  preached  in  an  empty  clmrch, 
while  the  scholars  crowded  around  the  University  pul- 
pit, where  Nicolas  Hereford  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
Philip  Rypington,  openly  maintained  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe.  The  Chancellor,  Peter  Rigge,  notoriously, 
if  not  openly,  Ikvored  his  cause.  He  answered  the 
Archbishop's  mandate  to  search  the  Colleges  and  Halls, 
and  to  force  all  who  held  such  opinions  to  retract,  that 
it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth,  Is  then  the 
Uniyersity,"  answered  Courtenay,  "such  a  fantor  of 
heresy  that  Catholic  truths  cannot  be  iisserted  in  her 
walls'?"^  Courtenay  assumed  the  office  and  title  of 
Grand  Inquisitor,  The  Synod  met  again.  The  Chan- 
cellor, Peter  Rigge,  and  Brightwell,  a  Doctor  of  Divin- 
itji  appeared,^  Nicolas  Hereford  and  Philip  Ryping* 
ton  were  compelled  or  permitted  to  recant,^  but  their 

^  Li'UM,  p.  116.   Document*,  No.  34. 

*  ILi^gQ  and  Brightwell  before  Uic  s/nod  at  Lambeth,  June  IS. 
>Anolh«r  Sjmod,  June  IS.   Here  Henford  nd  BypingtoB  danind, 
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recantation  was  held  evasive  and  unsatisflictory.  They 
were  publicly  ezcommanicated  at  St.  Paul's.  They 
fled  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Doke  of  Lancas- 
ter.   John  of  Gaunt  coldly  recommended  them  to 

submit  to  their  superiors.  Ry[)infxton  afterwards  abso- 
lutely disowned  Wyclifl'c  and  ins  tenets.  His  apostasy 
was  rewarded  by  the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  be- 
came, like  most  apostates,  a  yiolent  persecutor  of  his 
old  opinions.  He  died  a  Cardinal.  Nicolas  Hereford 
is  said  boldly  to  have  <;one  to  Rome  to  defend  the  opin- 
ions of  Wyc'lifl'e  ;  there  he  was  imprisoned,  and  died  a 
monk.^  Wycliffe  himself  ap|»ears  neither  at  Oxford 
nor  at  Lambeth.  He  is  cited,  but  no  notice  Is  taken 
of  his  contumacy.  Perhaps  he  was  sabring  under  his 
first  attack  of  palsy,  expected  to  be  mortal:  he  was 
believed  indeed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  **  I  shall 
not  die,'*  he  said,  "  but  hve  and  declare  the  works  of 
the  Friars." 

In  a  few  months  he  is  not  only  denouncing  the 
Council  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  and  haughtily 
casdng  hack  the  calumny  that  he  taught    God  should 

obey  the  devil ; "  he  proceeds  to  a  bolder  measure. 
He  presents  a  petition  to  the  King  and  Parliament 
that  he  may  assert  and  maintain  the  articles  contained 
in  his  writings,  and  proved  by  authority  and  reason 
to  be  the  Christian  fidth ;  that  all  persons,  now  bound 
by  vows  of  religion,  may  follow,  instead  thereof,  the 
more  perfect  law  of  Christ ;  that  tithes  be  bestowed, 

Ashton  refuses,  delay.  Tliey  sent  in  their  answen  Jane  SO.  These  wert 
declared  insiiiBcicDt,  heretical,  deceptive.  They  were  excommiioicated  Jnty 
18.    Same  day  was  issued  the  King's  Edict  to  Oxford. 

1  Yet  ho  appears,  if  there  is  not  some  mistake  or  confusion,  to  have  as- 
sented at  Hereford  to  the  persecution  of  Walter  Brute.  Compare  the 
whole  article  on  Heitfbnl,  aa  well  aa  «u  Rypingtoa  ami  Aahton. — Lewii^ 
p.  987, 
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according  to  their  proper  use,  for  the  mamtenance  of 

the  poor ;  that  Christ's  own  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
be  publicly  taught ;  that  neither  King  nor  kingdom 
obey  any  See  or  Prelate  farther  than  their  obedience 
be  grounded  on  Scripture ;  that  no  money  be  aent  out 
of  the  realm  to  the  Court  of  Rome  or  of  Avignon,  un- 
less proved  by  Scripture  to  be  due ;  that  no  Cardinal 
or  foreigner  hold  preferment  in  England ;  that  if  a 
Bislioj)  or  Curate  be  notoriously  guilty  of  contenij  t 
of  Gud,  the  King  should  confiscate  his  temporalities ; 
that  no  Bishop  or  Curate  should  be  enslaved  to  aeo- 
ular  office;  that  no  one  should  be  imprisoned  on  ai^ 
count  of  excommunication^ 

Danger  seemed  to  be  gathering  around  Wycliffe,  but 
Wvclitfe  shrunk  not  from  daii<_r«T.  The  Par-  not.  19,  im 
liament  was  summoned  to  Uxtord;  the  Convocation, 
as  of  course,  accompanied  the  Session  of  Parliament ; 
a  collision  of  mortal  strife  seemed  inevitable.  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  though  Wycliffite  in  all  that  con- 
ceriR'd  the  limitation  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
hierarchy,  urged  the  Ri'former  to  suluiiit  to  his  s])ii  it- 
ual  superiors  in  matters  purely  spiritual.  Convocation 
was  afraid  to  stir  those  questions  which  concerned  tho 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy,  the  Papal  taxation,  and  other 
Papal  privileges.  Parliament  respected  the  exclusire 
right  of  Convocation  to  ju'lge  on  points  of  doctrine. 
Wycliffe  was  called  to  answer,  but,  as  it  were  by 
common  consent,  on  one  doctrine  alone  —  that  of  the 
£ucharist. 

Wycliffe,  at  Lutterworth  and  in  the  villages  around, 
before  the  people,  wa.^  the  plain,  bold,  vernacular 

preacher ;  at  Oxford,  Ix^  iure  the  Convocation,  he  was 

1  The  petition  may  be  rrnd  in  its  nuUn  tfticl«s  in  Yaughaiit  iL  S7.  li 
««•  priutod  by  Di.  Jamea,  1008. 
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a  school  divine  of  acuteness,  subtilty,  and  logical  ver- 
aatili^,  in  which  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most 
experienced  master  in  the  Univenit]r»  We  may  inu 
agine  that  among  the  Prelates,  the  high-bom  Primate, 

the  Bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Lincoln, 
Sarum,  Hereford,  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  UnivLisity,  a 
host  of  Doctors,  though  some  may  have  been,  few  were 
men  of  profound  learning.  The  greater  number  mnst 
have  fbnnd  themselves  feirly  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
Wycliffe's  metaphysic  web ;  at  one  moment  catchinfj 
words  wliich  soundcl  like  the  most  rigid  ortliodoxy,  at 
another  trembling  at  nice  distinctions  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  most  fiital  consequences.  So  completely 
does  Wjciiffe  seem  to  have  perplexed  and  bewildered 
his  anditoiyt  that  of  the  monastic  historians  one  boosts 
of  his  speech  as  a  humble  recantation  ;  one  as  a  bold 
coiitutalluii  of  the  Doctors  of  the  ScluikI  Alillenary 
period  of  the  Church,  of  all  who  had  taught,  after 
Transnbfitantiation,  in  its  most  materialistic  form,  had 
become  a  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  as  an  assertion  of 
the  tenets  of  Berengar  of  Tours.^  Nor  can  Wjdiflb 
himself  be  fairly  charged  with  insincerity,  disingen- 
nousness,  or  even  j)oIitic  art.  His  view  ot  the  Eucha- 
rist is  singularly  consistent,  ;is  much  so  as  may  be  on  so 
abstruse  a  subject.  He  is  throughout  laboring  to  recon- 
cile a  Real  Presence  with  the  rejection  of  the  grosser 
Transnbstantiation.  The  Eucharist  is  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood  spiritually,  sacramcn tally  ;  but  the  bread 
and  wine  are  not  anniliilated  by  transmutation.  They 
coexist,  though  to  the  mind  ot  the  believer  the  ele- 
ments are  virtually  the  veritable  Body  and  Blood  of 
the  Redeemer.' 

^  Knighton.   Walsiughain,  p.  2S3. 

*  Apnd  Yftushu,  Appendix,  vols.  ii.  tI.  mi  vtt.  WjdiA  miito  dial 
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That  he  was  condemned  bj  such  a  Court  was  matter 
of  couise.  Hie  condemnation  was  publicly  promul- 
gated in  the  school  of  the  Augustinian  Monks.  Wyo- 

lifFe  was  sitting  in  his  cliair  as  Pi'ufessor,  and  liukling, 
in  academic  phrase,  his  Determinations^  on  the  other 
side.  He  is  said  to  have  been  confounded  by  his  con- 
demnation. He  might  well  be  somewhat  appalled:  all 
his  followers — even  Ashton,  who  till  now  had  adhered 
to  him — had  been  reconciled  or  consented  to  reconcili- 
atiun.^  Lancaster  advisud  submission.  But  lie  soon 
resumed  his  iiitrepidity  ;  he  appealed,  to  tlieir  indigna- 
tion, not  to  the  spiritual  but  to  the  temporal  authority ; 
not  to  the  Pope  but  to  the  King.'  lAucaster  in  vain 
urged  Mm  to  yield ;  he  refused  witb  calm  pertinacity : 
**  On  this  point  all  have  erred  but  Berengarius.** 

Wjcliffe  retired  unmolested  to  Lutterworth :  no  one 
can  doubt  that  he  would  iiave  shown 
daunllessness  of  a  martyr.  But  there  was  worth, 
as  yet  no  statute  in  England  for  the  burning  of  here- 
tics:  no  officer,  without  legal  warrant,  would  have 
obeyed,  as  in  other  countries,  the  mandate  of  the 
Church.  His  adversaries  were  too  wise  or  too  timid 
to  urge  extreme  measures,  such  as  imprisonment.  It 

a  third  part  of  the  Clergy  believed  with  him,  and  would  die  for  their  be- 
lief. 

1  '*Totopr«dIcU  oondramatlo  ptonralgata  est  poUicft  in  tcliolia  Angus* 
tfnifntrnwii  ipso  scdentc  in  catbedr&  et  detcrminante  contrarium.  Sed  con* 
fuBua  esl  andita  condemnations."  From  the  official  nport,  Wilkins,  iiL 

176. 

*         ^  Rypingtou  was  reconciled  Oct  30;  Aiihton,  Dec.  27;  Laurence  Beds- 
man,  earlier.  , 
*  Yolsns  per  hoc  se  protegere  regali  potsatats  quod  non  prsmsrstor  Tsl 

•oe]e8iastic&  potestate."  —  In  the  report  of  the  twelve  Judges  appointed  to 
exnmino  into  his  opinions,  he  is  said  to  have  appealed  "  ad  se<  uliire  bra- 
chiutn."  They  compare  him  to  Arias.  Peter  StolLSS,  the  Carmelite,  had 
now  become  invoWed  in  heresy. 
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18  extremelj  doabtfoi  whether  Lancaster  and  the  Pai^ 
Hament  would  have  consented  to  any  act  of  rigor,  and 

the  Primate  would  not  unnecessarily  submit  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  secular  ituwcr  to  execute  his  warrant :  his 
own  person  had  not  been  safe.  Perliaps  there  was  a 
tacit  understanding  that  WycliflTe  should  leave  Oxford, 
the  most  dangerous  field  of  his  influence. 

In  the  two  years'  interval  between  ihe  appearance 
of  Wyclifte  before  the  Convocation  in  Oxford  and  his 
death,  an  event  occurred  not  likelv  with  the  thoufjlit- 
ful,  or  with  those  wliose  reverence  for  the  Pope  and 
the  hierarchy  was  already  shaken,  to  impair  the  cause 
of  the  Edpirmers.  If  the  followers  of  Wycliffe  grada- 
aUy  surrendered  themselves  to  a  fanatic  madness,  and 
became  more  and  more  daringly  and  insultingly  liostile 
to  the  Clergy,  the  Clergy  might  seem  under  a  judicial 
determination  to  justify  those  worst  extravagances  of 
hatred* 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  Schism  had  shaken  the 
oraMdtof    Papacy  to  its  base,  and  Wydiflfe  had  d^ 

Pope.  nounced  both  Popes  alike  as  Antichrist,^ 
and  had  found  strong  sympathy  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men ;  when  the  malappropriation  of  the  vast 
revenues  of  the  Church,  which  were  asserted  to  be 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  had  been  declared  in  many 
quarters  to  demand  their  confiscation  for  the  public 
good ;  when  the  })eo])le  liad  been  abused  by  the  fond 
but  captivating  notion  that  by  such  measures  they 
might  be  relieved  forever  from  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation ;  when  motions  were  entertained  in  the  English 
Parliament  to  expel  churchmen  even  from  the  more 
peaceful  functions  in  the  state;  and,  indeed,  in  some 

1  Wydiilti  was  more  inclined  to  Urban  VI.  —  8m  Lewis,  p.  120,  note. 
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quarters  notions  of  the  unlaw fuhiess  of  war  were  be- 
ginning to  dawn  :  for  the  tirst  time  a  holy  civil  war  is 
proclaimed  in  Christendom,  especiallj  In  England,  the 
seat  of  these  new  opinions ;  a  war  of  Pope  against 
Pope.  The  Pontiff  of  Rome  promulgates  a  crusade 
against  the  Poiititl'  of  Avi<rnon.  A  Bishop  (Norwich) 
is  at  llie  head  of  the  En^li>li  host.  Public  prayers  are 
put  up,  by  order  of  the  Primate,  in  every  church  of 
the  realm,  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  into  Flan^ 
ders.  The  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  are  called  on  by 
ihe  Archbishop  to  enforce  npon  their  flocks  the  dnty 
of  contribution  to  this  sacred  pur])06C.  IMonev,  jewels, 
property  of  all  kinds,  are  lavishly  brought  in,  or  rigidly 
extorted  ;  it  is  declared  meritorious  to  fi<j;lit  for  the 
&ith,  glorious  to  combat  for  the  Lord.  The  same 
indulgences  are  granted  as  to  Crusaders  to  the  Holy 
l4ind.^ 

Spencer,  the  young  and  martial  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
had  distinguished  himself  during  the  peasant  insurrec- 
tion in  Norfolk.  At  the  head  of  eight  lances  and  a 
few  archers,  be  had  boldly  arrested  one  of  the  ring" 
leaders.  A  few  knights  gathered  round  bim.  Armed 
from  bead  to  ^t,  with  a  hnge  two-banded  sword,  be 
attacked  an  inimLii.sc  labble,  hewed  them  down,  put 
the  rc5t  to  flight,  seized  tlie  captain,  a  dyer  of  Norwich, 
and  reduced  his  diocese  to  peace  by  these  victories,  and 
by  remorseless  executions.  This  same  Bishop  set  bimh 
self  at  tbe  bead  of  the  crusade.  The  powers  intrusted 
to  bim  by  the  Pope  were  enormous :  be  bad  full  Papal 

^  The  preamble  to  tho  An  hbishop's  mandate  for  public  prayer^  through-  | 
out  the  realm  begins  witli  "  Kex  pacificus,  Jesm  Chriatus.**   It  enlarge*  on  f 
die  bkningsof  peace,  and  goes  on:  **Qiiam  HMritorium  dt  pugnare  pro  . 
fid*;  qaunqtM  d«ooniia  piignan  pro  0oiniiiV  Oonrtaoigr's  own  wordal y/ 
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authority.  He  addressed  all  the  parish  priests  in  the 
province  of  York,  urging  tlu'in  to  compel  contributiona 
by  every  means,  by  confesi>ions,  by  indulgences.  Par- 
liament  mormured  that  sach  a  vaat  array  of  the  king's 
forces  should  be  sent  ont  of  the  leahn  under  so  inex- 
perienced a  general :  but  Hugh  Calyerly,  and  some  of 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  L'rciKh  wars,  scrupled  not  to 
serve  under  the  mitred  captain.^ 

But  nher  all,  the  issue  of  the  expedition,  at  first  sno- 
cessfbl,  was  in  the  end  as  shameful  and  disastrous  as  it 
was  insulting  to  all  sound  religious  feeling.  The  cru- 
saders took  Gravelinee,  they  took  Dunkirk ;  and  this 
army  of  the  Pope,  heiulcd  by  a  Ciiristian  Hisliop,  in  a 
war  so-called  religious,  surpassed  the  ordinary  inhu- 
manity of  the  times.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
were  hewn  to  pieces  in  one  vast  massacre.  After 
these  first  successes  the  London  apprentices,  and  the 
yillains  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  seized  with  a 
crusading  ardor.  Thev  mounted  white  cloaks,  \Tith 
red  crosses  on  their  shoulders,  red  scabbards  to  their 
swords,  and  marched  off  defying  their  masters.^  Many 
religions,  monks  and  friars,  followed  their  example** 
The  crusaders  had  neither  the  pride  nor  consolation  of 
permanent  success.  The  army  of  Spencer  retui*ned  as 
ingloriously  as  it  had  conducted  itself  atrociously.  He 

1  See  iii  the  Clo-o  Kolls  (flitcd  by  Mr.  Devon)  the  i^suo  of  inonpy  fof 
Speucer'ti  cru>ad6  by  the  httiiiLs  of  Joba  Fhilpot)  for  wugess  iu  the  war,  and 
lemurd  for  SSOO  men-Atnunos  and  2600  tfchen,  6SS6/.  ISt.  id,  — Slli  yeir 
of  Bioluurd  It,  laSS. 

2  John  Philpot,  the  ma/^nificent  Mayor  of  London,  had  raised  1000  men- 
at-arnT=!  at  his  own  expense.  Ho  took  great  int  rest  in  the  BJshop'f  axpd* 
dition,  and  kept  ships  to  give  these  vohmticrs  iiee  passage. 

•  Of  these  religious,  says  Walsinghain,  it  was  "  in  magnum  pcrson«rBBI 
•iMniin  dedecu  et  detrimentnin,  quia  non  propter  Jemm  Christum  pcM« 
grinaM  daemywant,  led  nt  patriam  nmndmnqoa  vidtant."  »  P.  SQL 
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had  00,000  men,  besides  auxiliaries  from  Ghent.  Be- 
fore Ypres  he  failed  shamefully.  At  the  first  approach 
of  the  French  armj  he  withdrew  to  Grayelines,  and 
was  glad  to  buy  a  safe  retreat  by  the  surrender  of  tlie 
town.^ 

On  Innocents*  D:t\ ,  twf)  years  after  the  condemna- 
tion  at  O.xford,  during  the  celehration  of  the  Mass  in 
the  church  of  Lutterworth,  Wycliffe  was  struck  again 
with  paralysis.  He  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
In  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  in  the  day  of  his  death, 
in  the  fearful  distortions  which  usually  accompany  that 
kind  of  drath,  notlnng  was  lost  upon  his  adversanes, 
who  of  course  held  him  to  be  a  victim  of  Divine  wrath. 
He  died,  it  was  said,  on  the  day  of  St.  Silvester :  to 
the  memory  of  that  Saint,  as  the  &tal  receiver  of  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  he  had  ever  been  implacably 
hostile.  By  another  account  he  died  on  the  day  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury :  he  was  struck  while  impiously 
inveishino;  aijainst  that  Martvr  of  the  Church/'* 

Yet  Wycliffe,  though  the  object  of  the  bitterest  ha* 
tred,  even  in  his  own  day  awed  his  most  violent  antago- 
nists into  something  ap[) reaching  to  admiration.  His 
austere  exemplary  life  has  defied  even  calumny  :  liis 
yif^nroiis,  incessant  efforts  to  reduce  tlie  whole  clergy  to 
primitive  jjoverty,  have  provoked  no  retort  as  to  his 
own  pride,  self-interest,  indulgence,  inconsistent  with  his 
earnest  severity.   His  industry,  even  in  those  laboriooa 

1  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Lollarda,  hy  preaching  again!)t  pOgrinagfNi, 
Mdaogered  the  ioterests  of  our  Ladj  of  WalMngham,  Bishop  Spenoer 

swore  that  if  any  of  Wyclifle'a  preachers  came  into  his  diocc9«,  ho  would 
bnm  or  behead  him.   "  ?'aith  an<l  n  ligign  fomained  inviolate  io  the  dlo* 

CCPe  of  Norwich."  —  Wn!<in;,'hain,  311. 

^  Walsinghain,  p.  312.  The  historian  consigna  him  to  the  compaaiooaliip 
of  Cain. 
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days,  was  astonishing.  Tlie  number  of  his  boohsi  most- 
ly indeed  brief  tracts,  baffles  calculation.  Two  hundred 

jiio  said  to  have  been  burned  in  Bolicmia.  How  much 
of  the  translation  of  the  Sc  ripture  he  executed  hin:-*  If, 
is  not  precisely  known ;  but  even  if  in  parts  only  su- 
perintended, it  was  a  prodigious  achievement  for  one 
man,  so  deeply  involved  as  he  was  in  polemic  war- 
fare with  the  liierarchy,  the  monks,  and  the  Mendi- 
cant Ortlers.^  He  was  acknuwledged  to  be  a  con- 
summate  master  in  the  dialectics  of  the  Scliools :  be 
ivas  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  terror  of  Oxibrd.  He 
was  second  to  none,**  so  writes  a  monk,  ^^in  philos- 
ophy ;  in  the  discipline  of  the  Schools,  incompara- 
ble.*'* In  this,  indeed,  appear  at  once  his  strcn<^tli, 
and  the  source  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
style  and  matter  of  bis  writings.  Wycliffe  was  a  subtile 
schoolman,  and  a  popular  religious  pamphleteer.  He 
addressed  the  students  of  the  University  in  the  Ian- 
gua<>e  and  in  the  logic  of  their  schools ;  he  addressed 
the  v  ulgar,  wliich  included  no  doubt  the  whole  laity 
and  a  vast  ninuber  of  the  parochial  clergy,  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  homely  vernacular  phrase.  Hence  he 
is,  M  it  were,  two  writers :  his  Latin  is  dry,  argument- 
ative, syllogistic,  abstruse,  obscure :  his  English  rude, 
coarse,  but  clear,  emphatic,  brief,  vehement ;  with 
short  stiniring  sentences,  and  perpetual  luud  antithesis.' 

His  lil'e  shows  that  his  religious  views  were  progres- 
sive.  His  ideal  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  moral 

1  The  most  ciirimis  rharpe  against  the  trair^lators  of  ih^^  P,ihh-'  H  that  it 
WAS  the  Klcrnal  Goi«p«:l  of  Joachim  aud  John  Peter  Oliva  which  thay  wert 
piAHsbing.  Was  fUft  ignoraaee  or  malice? 

<  Knighton. 

<  See,  for  instance,  the  long  pa.«!«agti  in  die  tnct  Atttidiriit  tad  Ut 
Hejrnie,"  publiebed  by  Dr.  Todd  of  Dublin. 
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and  religious  snpremacy  to  religion*  This  was  the  se- 
cret, the  vital  principle  of  his  antisacerdotalism,  of  his 
pertinacious  enmity  to  the  whole  hierarchical  system  of 
his  (lay.  That  the  caste  of  the  Clcrrry  was  then  dis- 
charging its  lofty  moral  and  religious  mission,  was  de- 
nied by  every  pure  and  holy  mind  of  the  time;  the 
charge  was  admitted  by  all  the  wise,  even  by  Councils* 
The  cause  of  all  this  evil,  Wyclifle,  like  many  otlters, 
saw  in  their  exorhitaiit  wealth.  He  could  not  but  con- 
trast with  tlie  |)iiiniti\i'  j>uverty  of  Cfirist  and  his 
Apostles,  tliat  wealth,  whether  in  estates  held  by  those 
whom  he  called  "possessioners,*'  the  tithes  exacted  from 
the  whole  realm,  and  all  which  was  extorted  chiefly  in 
kind  by  the  sturdy  beggars  among  the  Mendicants. 
The  CltTgy  li^id  a  ri<i]it  to  a  frugj\l,  hospitable  mainten- 
ance, but  no  more.  This  wealth  was  at  oiico  held  by 
a  fiilse  tenure,  being  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and 
was  forfeited  by  misuse,  and  by  the  neglect  and  non- 
peribrmanoe  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  held* 
It  was  therefore  not  merely  lawful,  it  was  the  bonnden 
duty  of  the  State,  of  the  Kinir,  or  the  Eiii|»eror,  to  con- 
fiscate the  whole  of  these  escheated  riches;  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  refuse  tithe  to  a  priest,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  notions,  did  not  discbai^  his  doty 
(Wyclifle  could  not  or  would  not  see  the  wide  fleld 
he  opened,  by  investing  fallible  and  interested  men  with 
this  judgment,  to  avarice  and  bad  passions).  It  was 
a  sin,  a  sin  deserving  excommunication,  to  contribute 
to  the  rapacious  quests  of  the  Mendicants. 

Wyclifle  is  charged  with  holding  and  urging  in  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  form,  what  is  called 
the  doctrine  of  dominion  founded  in  grace ;  that  is, 
that  the  possession  of  anytliing  whatever,  even  of  a 
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wife,  depended  on  the  state  of  grace  m  which  a  man 
might  be.  Wycliffe  no  doubt  maintained  in  theory, 
that  all  the  gifts  of  God  (God,  as  it  were,  the  One 
great  feudal  Suzerain),  and  of  Christ,  on  account  of 
his  original  righteousness/  were  held  on  the  condition 
of  holinesa.2  But  I  have  never  read,  nor  seen  adduced, 
any  sentence  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  urges  the  ap* 
plication  or  enforcement  of  this  principle.  He  recog- 
nizes dyil  possession  as  something  totally  distinct,  as  a 
full  and  legal  right.  This  notion  of  dominion  is  disp 
metrically  opposed  to  all  his  arguments  for  the  nght  to 
the  resumption  of  ecclesiastical  property  by  the  State. 
But  the  ecclesiastics,  to  whose  possessions,  as  held  by 
sinffil  and  unworthy  men,  Wyclitfe  remorselessly  ap* 
plies  this  rule,  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  this  was  a 
logical  inference,  an  inference  which  WyclifFe  himself 
may  sometimes,  in  his  incautious  intre[)idity,  not  always 
have  avoided.  They  argued  upon,  refuted,  condemned 
it,  as  if  it  were  in  truth,  his  favorite,  fundamental  max- 
im. A  demagogue  so  dangerous  to  their  order  must 
be  made  out  a  demagogue  dangerous  to  all  orders* 
The  religious  reformer  must  be  convicted  on  his  own 
principles,  as  a  political  and  sut-ial  anarchist.  Nor  in 
their  view  was  this  di^cuit,  hardly  dishonest.  Their 
proper^,  they  averred,  was  that  of  God,  or  at  least 
of  his  Saints ;  it  boasted  a  &r  higher,  and  a  more  sa- 
cred title  than  civil  possessions:  to  despoil  them  waa 

1 "  Titulo  autcm  originalis  justltio)  babuit  Cbmtus  omoia  boua  mnndi, 
nt  wpe  dedandt  Aogmtiniu,  iUo  tittdo,  vtl  titulo  gt$!dm  juitoniai  ■nnt  mn- 
lua,  Mil  kit^  iUo  Utkto  dvilk  posmido.  Undo  Cbfiitaa  ot  tni  Ap<»toli 
ifirttlL  dnminatione  civili,  fuerunt  dc  habitatione  par&,  sfictmdum  ilium  titu- 
lum  contcntati/'  &c..  &c.  See  the  whole  cuiioiu  passage  (etnuige^  nus-* 
priiifPfh  in  V'au^han,  ii.  235. 

^  ibu  lie  tttitiiuii  to  interpret  the  "  saiutti  shall  iuherit  Uie  earth." 
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sacrilege^  impiety,  the  spoliation  of  others  only  the  less 
heinous  crime  of  robbery :  one  was  an  outrage  on  the 
divine,  the  other  bnt  a  breach  of  human  law.^ 

Wycliilo,  alter  all,  was  not  merely  premature  as  a 
Reformer  of  Christianity,  he  was  iiu  uiiipiete  and  in- 
sufficient. He  was  destructive  of  the  existing  system, 
not  reconstmctiye  of  a  new  one.  In  the  tnuulation 
of  the  Latin  Scripture,  and  the  assertion  of  the  sole 
authority  of  Scripture,  he  had  laid  the  foundation,  but 
he  had  built  on  it  no  new  edifice.  He  had  swept 
away  one  by  one  almost  all  the  peculiar  teneta  oi  medi- 
SBval  Latin  Christianity,  pardons,  indulgences,  excooH 
mnnicationsy  absolutionsi  pilgrimages ;  he  had  con~ 
demned  images,  at  least  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity ; 
he  had  rejected  Transubstantiation.  But  Teutonic 
Christianity  had  to  await  more  than  two  centuries  and 
a  half  before  it  ofibred  a  new  system  of  doctrine  to  the 
religious  necessities  of  man.  Lutheranism,  Anglican- 
ism, Calvinism,  are  forms  of  fiiith ;  from  Wycliffism  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  frame  a  creed 
like  that  of  Augsburg,  Articles  like  those  of  the  Church 
of  Euglaud,  or  even  those  of  Westminster. 

1  Th}«  among  the  sinpiil.ir  fact^.  which  nppfar  from  the  refiitnticui  by 
Woodtbrd  (apud  Brown,  Fasciculus),  one  of  the  most  iostrucUve  ducu- 
SMttts  eoDoeraiDg  WydilBaiii.  Tbb  wii  tli«  doetrine  alio  of  AimMliiiiM» 
Ffti  Balpb,  Aicbbiiliop  of  Aimigh. 
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THE  L0LLAED8. 

Wyclii  FE  left  no  heir  to  his  authority  or  his  infla- 
TheLoiiMxi*.  ence  ;  he  had  ort^anized  no  sect.  Rut  his 
opinions,  or  some  of  his  opinions,  had  sunk  into  the 
hearts  of  moltitudes.  Knighton  (but  Knighton  wrote 
at  Leicester  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Wjro- 
Ufie)  declares,  in  his  bitterness,  that  eyety  second  man 
you  met  was  a  WyclitiitL'.  Under  the  vague  name  of 
Lollards,  they  were  everywiiere ;  bound  together  by  no 
public,  as  far  as  is  known,  by  no  secret  association ; 
only  by  common  sympathies  and  common  jealousy  of 
the  clergy.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  were  more,  many 
less,  than  WycHffites.  They  were  of  all  orders,  ranks, 
classes;  they  were  near,  and  even  on,  the  throne; 
they  were  in  the  baronial  castle,  in  the  city  among  the 
snbstantial  burghers,  in  the  peasant's  hut,  even  in  the 
monastery.  Wycliffe's  own  personal  influence  had  cast 
a  spell  over  some  of  the  highest  personages  in  the 
realm.  His  doctrines  -Nvere  looked  on  with  lavor  by 
the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
above  all  by  the  Queen  of  Richard  II.,  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia.   The  Good  Queen  Anne,^  as  she  was  popularly 

1  It  is  an  observable  indication  of  popular  feelinj^  that  '*  frood  '*  peenis  to 

be  the  p«pfria!  appellative  of  those  mo^t  ho-itil*'  fo  the  Cler  ry.  The 
*'  good Que^u  Auue;  the  "  good  "  rurimiucut,  lUuuj^^h  its  popularity  roM 
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called,  if  not  in  doctrine,  in  the  foundation  of  her  doo- 
trine,  reverence  for  the  Scripture,  was  a  Wye-  ^^^^ 
liffite.    She  had  the  Gospels  at  least  in  Bo-*'***^ 

hemian,  in  English,  and  in  Latin.^  It  was  tliroiiffh  her 
attendants  that  grew  up  not  only  the  political,  but  the 
close  and  intimate  religious  connection  between  Boho- 
mia  and  England.  Through  them  these  doctrines 
passed  to  John  Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Not  only 
does  till'  Council  of  Constance  denounce  tliL-su  teachers 
as  disciples  of  Wycliffe ;  in  repelling  and  anathematiz- 
ing Wyclifle,  it  assumes  that  it  is  repelling  and  anathe* 
matizing  the  Bohemian  Heformers.  An  Englishman, 
Peter  Payne,*  thronghont  the  Hussite  War,  is  one  of 
the  leaders  of  reli^on,  one  of  the  great  authorities  of 
the  Bohemian  faith.  Amoncr  the  Wvcliffite  noblemen 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  is  claimed  by  Fox,  and  bmnded 
by  Walsingham  as  an  obstinate  and  shameless  Lollard, 
a  despiser  of  images,  a  scoffer  at  the  Sacraments.^  His 
fate  will  erelong  appear.  A  list  of  ten  or  twelye 
knights  of  property  and  influence  has  been  preserved, 
who  openly  avowed  the  Wycllffite  opinions:  aniorig 
these  was  the  hero  and  martyr  of  LoUardism,  Sir  John 
Oidcastle,  Lord  Cobham.^   London  was  their  strongs 

no  doubt  much  out  of  its  attachment  to  the  Black  Prince;  iht?  "good'* 
Duke  Humphrey,  the  adversary  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  hud  h»  <„n  the 
most  distinguished  genemi  lu  the  Ajiti-Hus^ite  wan.  I  sus^jcct,  too,  soma 
latent  connaetioa  between  the  Lollard  pnrty  and  Duke  Humphrey. 

i  **  Nobilia  leginn  Anglue,  soror  Cmria,  habet  Bvengelium,  in  UngnS 
triplici,  exaratum,  scilicet  in  lingu&  Bohemic^  Teutonic^,  et  Latin&."  I 
translate  TeiUonic4  '*  Eagliah.  —  Wjdiffe,  apud  Lewis.  Anne  of  Belie- 
niia  <iit.-(l  1302. 

3  On  Peter  Payito,  Lewis,  p.  2:^.  Compare  Falacky,  Gescbichte  von 
Bfibnien,  eipeciaUy  iii.  2,  p.  4S6. 

•  '^Ijolardorum  fliutor  in  tot&  vitS,  et  fanaginttni  TiUpeneer,  oontemptor 
canonum,  Micramentoruroque  deri.sor.'* 

«8eech.z.,Uwis'aLiliiof  Wjrdilie.  Sir  Thomae  Le^er,  Sir  Lewb 
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hold.  The  sober  aud  wealthy  citizens  were  advancing 
in  intelligence  and  freedom,  jealous  no^  doubt  of  the 
riches  of  the  clergy  gained  without  risk  or  labor,  spent 
with  splendor  and  ostentation  which  shamed  their  more 

homelv  and  tVu-nd  li  \  iii'j:.^  Nor  were  they  Avithout  ao 
tive  proselytes  in  thu  luwer  and  more  unruly  classes. 
Peter  Patishull,  an  Augustinian  Monk,  though  ap» 
pointed  one  of  the  Pope's  chaplains  (a  lucrative  and 
honorable  office,  which  conferred  great  privileges,  and 
was  commonly  bought  at  a  -  r(»at  price),  embraced 
Wycliffism.  He  preaclied  j.ulii:<  ly  on  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  at  St.  Christopher's  in  London.  The  Augus- 
tinians  burst  into  the  chunh,  and  served  an  interdict 
on  the  un^il^ced  teacher.  The  Lollards  drove  them 
out.  Patishnll  affixed  a  writing  on  the  doors  of  St 
A.».iwr.  Paul's,  "that  he  had  escaped  from  the  com- 
panionship ot'  the  worst  of  men  to  the  most  perfect  and 
holy  life  of  the  Lollards."^  The  midland  towns,  ris- 
ing into  opulence,  were  full  of  Wycliffism,  especially 
Leicester.  There  the  Primate  Courtenay  took  his  seat 
in  full  Pontificals  on  the  trial  of  certain  heretics,  who 
seem  to  have  been  of  note ;  their  accusers  were  the 
clergy  of  the  town.  They  were  anathematized  with 
bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  read  their  recantation.' 

dilRirde,  Sir  John  PmcIm,  Sir  Rkbard  SI017,  Sir  Reginald  de  Hj1t«a«  Sir 
John  TnuMl,  with  Dakot  and  EktIi.  liowii  it  quoting  Knighton.  Lewii 
gives  an  account  of  these  men.  To  these  he  adds  (p.  242)  Sir  William 
Nevyll,  Sir  John  Clenhmim,  Sir  John  Moontaguo  (p.  348),  Md  Sir  Lnn- 
reoce  de  St.  Martin  (p.  244). 

1  Among  Wabingham's  reproachful  uppellatious  heaped  ou  the  London* 
«B  ii  Lolnidomm  tnttcntatoret.**  Compare  Lewi»*0  Moonnt  of  the  r** 
IbRning  Mayor,  John  of  Noithampton,  p.  S55.  Ho  was  coonocted  with 
Chaucer.  —  Af/V  of  Ch'iucer,  and  Note  forward. 

3  Fx,  i.  p.  ildl/from  Chronicle  of  St.  Alhans. 

>  VViikins,  iii.  208. 
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fiat  the  streDgth  of  the  party  was  in  the  lower  orders 
of  society.  Among  them  the  name  of  Lollard,  of  qih 
certain  origin  (it  is  doubtftil  whether  it  was  a  name 

adopted  by  themselves  or  affixed  as  odious  and  derisive 
by  their  enemies  Oi  rorni  i  ehcnded  iiu  doubt,  besides 
the  religious,  a  va^st  ma^iii  ui'  the  discontented  and  revo- 
lutionary. In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  the  King, 
Richard  was  hastily  summoned  from  Ireland  by 
the  nrgent  solicitations  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
tlie  Bishop  of  London.  An  outbreak  of  the  Lollards 
was  said  to  threaten  the  pence  of  the  realm.  London 
was  placarded  with  menacing  sentences ;  they  were 
affixed  on  the  doors  of  St.  Paul's  and  of  St.  Peter  in 
Westminster.  A  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the 
Honses  of  Parliament.  This  expostulatory  petition 
showed  that  the  grave  and  more  prudent  influence  of 
the  master  was  withdrawn;  that  his  opinions  had 
worked  deeply  down  into  a  lower  region.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  more  noble  or  distingnbhed  followers 
of  Wyctiffe  were  concerned  in  the  movement,  ^^aaamit 
which  was  an  outburst  of  popular  fanaticism. 
It  was  veheuiently,  in  cvi  iy  point,  anti papal,  anti- 
Koman.     It  was  Wyclithte,  but  beyond  VVycii^m. 

Since  the  Church  of  £ngland,  fatally  following  that 
of  Rome,  has  been  endowed  with  temporalities,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  have  deserted  her  communion.  Their 
Priejithoud  is  no  Priesthood  ;  men  in  mortal  sin  cannot 
convey  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Clergy  profess  celihacy, 
but  Tiom  their  pampered  living  are  unable  to  practise 
it.  The  pretended  miracle  of  Transubstantiation  leads 
to  idolatry.  Exorcisms  or  Benedictions  are  vain,  d^ 
lusive,  and  diabolical.    The  realm  cannot  prosper  so 

1 1  cannot  fatisfy  mjraelf  on  thin  point. 
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long  as  spiritual  persons  hold  secular  oiriees.  One  who 
unites  the  two  is  an  hermaphrodite.  All  chantries  of 
prayer  for  the  dead  should  be  suppressed :  100  reli|^ 
ious  hooses  would  be  enough  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  realm.  Pilgrimai^t  s,  the  worshipping  images  or 
till'  Cross,  or  relics,  is  idolatry.  Auricular  confession, 
indulgences,  are  mischievous  or  a  nit»ckery.  Capital 
puniihments  ai  e  to  be  abolished  as  contrary  to  the  New 
Testament.  Convents  of  females  are  defiled  by  licen- 
tiousness and  the  worst  crimes.  All  trades  which  min- 
ister to  pnde  or  luxury,  especially  goldsmiths  and  sword- 
cutlers,  are  unlawiul.'* 

These  murmurs  of  a  burdened  and  discontented 
populace  were  lost  in  the  stir  of  great  political  events^ 
the  dethronement  of  the  King«  his  death,  and  the  ao* 
cession  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty. 

The  son  and  successors  of  John  of  Graunt  inherited 
Jkcfuwion  of  »^*itljt^»'  the  j)olicy  nor  tlie  religion,  if  it  was 
the  religion,  of  thtju*  ancestor.  Henry  lY. 
to  strengthen  himself  on  his  nf?nrpod  throne,  Henry 
y.  to  obtain  more  lavish  subsidies  for  his  French  wars, 
Henry  VI.  from  his  meek  and  pious  character,  entered 
into  close  and  intimate  alliance  with  the  Church.  Re- 
ligious difft-rences  are  but  faintly  traced  in  tiie  Wars 
of  the  Roses. 

The  high-bom  Arundel  had  succeeded  the  high-born 
Anindt'i  Courtenay  in  the  See  of  Ganterbuiy.  It  is 
^ubkhof),  ^  see  the  two  Primates,  Canter- 

bury and  York,  on  adverse  sides  in  the  revolution 
which  dispossessed  Richard  II.  of  his  throne.  Arun- 
del was  already,  before  the  lauding  of  Henry  at  Ha- 
vensperg,  deep  in  conspiracy  against  King  Kichard« 
His  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  had  been  executed 
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betbre  his  face ;  himseit'  had  fled,  or  liad  been  banished 
to  Finnce.  Neville  of  York  adhered  to  Ricliard's  fop- 
tnneSf  and  suffered  degradation,  or  a  kind  of  ignomin* 
ions  tnimlfttion  to  St  Andre w^s  in  Scotland.^  The 
name,  ntnk,  intluence,  bold  character  of  Arundel  con- 
tributed more  than  all  other  adherents  to  tlie  usur- 
pation of  Henry  Bolingbroke.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  received  the  abdication  of  Richard*  Scrope» 
who  succeeded  Neville  as  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
one  of  the  King's  Proctors  on  his  rennnciation  of  the 
crown.  Arundel  pi-esented  Henry  to  tlie  people  as 
their  king.  Arundel  set  the  crown  on  his  brow. 
When  the  1  leads  of  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury 
(the  famous  Lollard)  and  of  six  knights,  after  their 
Tarn  insurrection  and  their  defeat  near  Cirencester, 
were  sent  to  London  to  be  exposed  on  the  bridge,  they 
were  received  and  accompanied  by  the  Bi>lio|)s  and 
Clergy  in  solemn  procession,  in  full  pontificals,  chant- 
ing Te  Deum.^  Arundel  might  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten, in  his  loyal  zeal,  that  he  was  the  successor  of 
Becket.    In  that  insurrection  two  clergymen  were 

1  The  northern  prates  seem  to  have  adhered  tD  Richard  II.  Merks, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  iti  a  !«peech  of  singular  buIJne?»a  and  foi'*',  <I'*ffiidc'(l  the 
deposed  ninnarrh.  —  See  Collier,  i.  p.  610.  See  above  reivruice  to  I'apai 
letter,  p.  iiti,  ihttid  1. 

s  So  writes  th«  Monk  of  St.  Denys,  as  if  present.  **  Aderant  et  pneeo- 
dentes,  qui  eapftn  eomitiim  Canti«  «t  de  S«U*lMfi7,  lex  qnoqno  aiionm 
militum,  longi<<  lanceis  afflxa  defferebant  cam  Htttis  et  instninientio  must- 
cis,  ut  sic  rives  ad  horrcndtim  ftpectaculum  convenirent.  Crirnqtio  Tontifi- 
ce«  cum  Clero  sacri.s  vo-tibus  indnti  procewionabantur,  Te  Deuui  lauda>* 
mua  aitis  vocibus  cautando  obvium  »celcst*  (u?)  oiuneri  proccwissent, 
tudem  ad  introiluni  pontie  ntepeneA  eunt  capita,  memlm  quoqne  per 
cmnipeetria  sptiM  eunt,  fbris  et  avibus  devonnda.**  —  L.  xx.  c  16,  pb  7S8. 
When  the  quarters  of  these  unhappy  men  were  brought  to  London,  no  less 
than  18  hiehop^  and  32  mitred  abbots  joined  the  populace,  and  met  them 
with  tho  nio-^t  iii<le(«iit  mark*  of  joy  and  exultation.  See,  too,  the  conduct 
of  the  l^Mil  Qt  Kullauil.  —  iluuie,  lleury  IV. 
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hanged,  tliiuvii,  and  quartered  wiihuut  remonstrance 
from  the  Friinate.*  When  Arclibishop  Scrope,  after 
the  revolt  of  the  Percies,  is  beheaded  as  a  traitor, 
Arundel  keeps  silence* 

Archbishop  Arundel  was  to  be  propitiated  or  re- 
warded by  all  concessions  which  could  be  demanded 
by  a  partisan  so  unscrupuhms  and  of  so  much  influ- 
ence. Almost  the  first  act  of  Henry  IV.,  notwith- 
standing these  bold  infringements  on  the  personal 
sanctity  of  consecrated  persons,  was  to  declare  himself 
the  champion  of  the  hierarchy  against  her  dangerous 
enemies.  In  the  first  Convocation  a  welcome  niessacje 
was  delivered,  that  the  new  Kino  wuuld  be  the  Protec- 
tor  of  the  Church.  The  Prelates  were  urged  to  take 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  itinerant  preachers; 
A^,jm.  the  Crown  promised  its  aid  and  support. 
The  King,  in  his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  an- 
nounced the  same  deliberate  determination  to  niaintaiu 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  Commons  returned  their 
humble  thanks  for  his  Majesty's  zeal  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Church. 

In  England  alone  a  Statute  was  necessary  to  legalize 
Statuu.de  the  bumint;  of  heretics.^  In  all  olhur  parts 
Comburondo.  of  Christendom  the  magistrate  had  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  clergy.  The  Sovereign,  either 
of  his  own  supreme  authority,  or  under  ihe  old  Ro- 
man Imperifd  Law,  had  obsequiously  executed  the 
mandates  of  the  Bishop.    The  secular  arm  received 

1  Wal.^'m^'hain,  p.  303. 

*  Blackiitoue  indtofl  says  (B.  iv.  c.  4)  of  the  writ  de  ha'retico  comburendo 
that "  it  is  thought  hy  mme  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law  itself* 
Compare  Halea*»  PleM  of  the  Crown.  The  king  might  bane  auch  ainiti 
But  ii  then  any  InaCanoe  of  rach  writ  actiiallj  laaned  in  Bngtand?  ** 
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the  delinquent  against  the  law  of  the  Church.  The 
judgment  was  passed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Conrt  or 
tiiat  of  the  Inquisition.;  but  the  Church,  with  a  kind 
of  evasion  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  from  hypoc- 
risy, wuuhl  not  be  stained  with  blood.  The  Clergy 
commanded,  and  that  under  the  most  awful  threats, 
the  iire  to  be  li'^hted  and  the  victim  tied  to  the  stake 
by  others,  and  acquitted  themselves  of  the  cruelty  of 
bnming  their  fellow-creatures* 

King  Henry  IV.  and  the  Parliament  (even  the 
Commons,  now  affriirlited  no  duuht  by  theA.p.  1400. 
wild  and  revolutionary  tenets  ascribed  to  all  the  Lol* 
lards,  and  avowed  by  some)  enacted  the  Statute  which 
bears  the  ill-omened  appellation,  for  the  burning  of 
heretics.*'  The  preamble  was  directed  in  the  most 
comjirehensive  terms  against  tlie  new  preachers.^  It 
was  axerred  that  in  their  public  preachings,  in  their 
schools,  through  their  books,  they  stirred  up  and  in- 
flamed the  people  to  sedition,  insurrection,  and  other 
enormities  too  horrible  to  be  heard,  in  subversion  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  and  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Church, 
in  diminution  of  God*s  honor,  and  also  in  destruction  of 
the  estate,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. These  preachings,  schools,  books  were  strictly 
inhibited.  The  fiishop  of  the  diocese  was  empowered 
to  arrest  all  persons  accused  or  suspected  of  these  acts, 
to  imprison  them,  to  bring  them  to  trial  in  his  court. 
**  If  he  shall  reftise  to  al)jure  such  doctrines,  or,  having 
abjured,  relapse,  sentence  is  to  be  recorded :  a  writ 
issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  mayor  or 
bailiff  of  the  nearest  borough,  who  is  to  take  order 
that  on  a  high  place  in  public,  before  the  fiice  of  the 
people  he  be  burned." 

1  But  SM  HaIUid,  Middto  A«M,  iL  p.  ttL 
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Nor  was  tins  Statute  an  idle  menace  ;  the  Priuiate 
and  the  Di^liitps  hastened  to  make  examples  imder  its 
terrible  provisions, 

William  Sautree  is  the  protomartjr  of  Wjcliffism. 
But  the  first  victim,  while  he  displays  most 
ftdly  the  harbarity  of  the  persecutors,  does 
not  lead  the  holy  army  with  much  dignity.  His  suf- 
ferings alone  entitle  him  to  profound  commiseration. 
He  was  chosen  perhaps  as  an  example  to  overawe  Lon- 
don, and  as  one  whose  fiite  would  not  provoke  danger- 
ous sympathy.  William  Sautree  had  been  Priest  of 
St.  Margaret's  in  King's  Lynn :  he  was  now  a  preacher 
at  St.  Osyth  in  the  City.  He  had  been  already  ar- 
raigned and  convicted  before  that  model  of  a  Cliristian 
Prelate,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich.  On  his  trial 
in  London,  he  not  only  recanted  and  withdrew  his  re- 
cantation (a  more  pardonable  weakness),  he  daringly 
denied  that  he  had  ever  been  on  trial  before.  The 
record  of  the  Court  of  Norwich  was  produced  before' 
him.  He  had  already  been  condemned  as  a  heretic  for 
the  denial  of  Transubstantiation.  He  was  now  doomed 
to  the  flames,  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  The  ceremony  of 
his  degradation  took  place  at  St.  Paul's,  with  all  its 
minute,  harassing,  impressive  fonnalities.  He  was  then 
delivered  over,  and  for  the  first  time  the  air  of  London 
was  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  this  kind  of  human  sac- 
n£oe.  The  writ  for  the  execution  of  Sautree  distinct- 
ly stated  that  the  burning  of  heretics  is  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  God  as  well  as  of  man,  and  by  the  canons  of 
the  Church.  The  act  was  that  of  the  Kin<r,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  The  burning  was 
in  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  and  as  an  example  to  all 
other  Christians.^ 

^nMMeonnt bin  Feat.  Cmftn Home ef  Lanoster, p.  SS. 
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Yet  if  the  Commons  had  assented  (if  they  did  for- 
mally assent  to  the  persecating  Statute),  if  they  bad 
petitioned  for  its  rigid  enforcement  against  the  Lollards, 
and  those  who  rejected  the  Catholic  doctrines,  there 

was  still  great  jealousy  of  the  iiioiu  iiii])opul;i!  abuses 
in  the  Church.  In  the  fourth  year  ot  iienry  petitions 
were  presented,^  that  all  Monks  of  French  birth  should 
he  expelled  from  the  country,  all  priories  held  by  foiv 
eigners  seized,  every  benefice  have  its  yicar  bound  to 
reside,  and  to  exercise  hospitality ;  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  of  the  four  Meiidicant 
Orders  under  the  age  of  24.  The  Kin«4  assented  to 
limit  the  age  to  18.^  The  next  se«?sion  the  Kinsx,  by 
bis  Chancellor,  as  though  to  awe  the  boldness  of  Par- 
liament, again  declared  it  to  be  his  royal  will  to  main- 
tain  the  Church,  as  his  ancestors  had  maintained  it,  in 
all  its  liberties  and  franchises.  lie  i'om|)arod  the  realm 
and  its  three  estates  to  the  human  body.  The  Church 
*wa8  the  right  side,  the  King  the  left,  the  Commonalty 
the  other  members.  The  answer  of  the  Commons  was 
an  address  to  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Confessor  and 
two  others  of  his  household.  Henry  not  meridy  sub- 
mitted, but  declared'  tliat  he  wunKl  retain  no  one  about 
his  person  who  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  people. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  apparent  harmony  of  the  King 
and  his  Parliament*  He  entreated  them  not  to  be 
abashed  or  to  refrain  from  giving  their  good  counsel. 
They  desired  that  he  would  notily  to  them  the  huuura- 

l  Rot.  P&rliainent.  iii.  i59. 

*  Walnnghwn  gives  •  whinMieal  illnsCnitioii  of  the  ftelmg  about  (ho 

Mondlcwitft.  He  Mys  that  Ovren  Gleadower's  dealings  with  devils  wcra 
instigated  and  aided  by  the  Friar  Minors.  But  he  is  shm  kid  at  his  own 
words.  *'Ah«it  ut  hnminibus  tara  sanctam  profes.«ix  n-4uljun  utcumdjft- 
nombiit  tautam  coatiahemit  familiaritatem."  — P.  «M>(>. 
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ble  and  virtuous  persons  whom  he  named  for  his  house- 
hold,  and  that  he  would  a|)})oint  no  foreigners.  The 
King  again  graciously  assented  :  he  even  promised  to 
live  upon  his  own.  The  King  is  willing  so  to  do,  as 
soon  as  he  well  may."  But  the  Commons  were  weD 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  Henry's  title.  So  far  as  that 
the  C'ommonaliv  mi^rht  reheve  thenisc-lves  from  taxa- 
tion  by  throwing  the  burden  on  the  wealth  of  the 
Church,  |hey  were  all  Lollards.  They  represented 
that  while  the  knights  were  worn  out  in  service  against 
the  King's  enemies,  the  clergy  sat  idle  at  home.  Pri- 
mate Arundel  answered  that  their  vassals  followed  the 
King  to  his  wars  ;  that  they  paid  their  tenths  more 
promptly  than  the  laity  their  fifteentlis,  besides  the 
potent  aid  of  their  prayers.  The  Speaker  (he  was  a 
knight,  John  Cheyne,^  who  had  been  in  deacon's  oi^ 
ders,  and  thrown  them  off  without  license)  hetrayed  in 
Strife  ia  voice  and  look  sometliing  of  heretical  ur 

FkrUuneiit.    km'glitly  disparagement  of  the  value  of  their 

prayers,  Arundel  broke  out,  ''No  kingdom  ever  pros- 
pered without  devotion ;  nor  think  thou  to  plunder  the 
Church,  so  long  as  there  is  an  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, thou  wilt  do  it  at  thy  peril.  *^  The  Primate  fell 

on  his  knees  before  the  wavering  Kiuif,  imploring  him 
to  respect  his  oaths,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
A .D.  1407.  Church*  The  obstinate  Commons  persisted 
in  their  unwelcome  representations.  They  urged  from 
a  schedule,  with  tempting  and  nicely-calculated  particu- 
lars, that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Bishops,  Ab- 
bots, Priors,  now  idly  wasted,  would  fumisli  to  the 
realm  15  Earls,  16u6  Knights,  6200  bquires.  The 
Kmg  forbade  them  to  discuss  such  high  matters.  They 

1  Wilainghanni  p*  S79. 
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began  still  more  to  show  their  anti-liierarcliiral  spirit. 
They  demanded  a  mitigation  of  the  statute  against  the 
Lullards.  The  King  answered  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
more  severe.    But  for  some  unexplained  reason  a  sul^ 

sequent  answer  to  the  same  petition  was  in  milder 
tenms,  vet  "  this  relaxation  was  not  to  be  alleged  as  an 
example." 

In  the  midst  of  these  significant  struggles  between 
the  King  and  the  Commons — the  King  pledged  by 
gratitude  and  by  his  interests  to  maintain  the  hierarchy 

to  thu  utmost  ;  tlie  Commons,  if  not  in  open  assertion 
of  religious  liberty,  looking  with  tiioedy  and  jealoug 
eyes  on  tlie  estates  of  the  clergy :  the  second  victim  on 
record  of  the  sanguinary  law  was  sent  to  pub- 1^^^^^ 
lie  execution.  He  was  but  a  humble  tailor 
of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  Why,  among  all  the 
Lollards,  who  boasted  that  they  were  100,000,  this 
poor  man  was  chosen  for  this  melancholy  distinction 
does  not  appear.  John  Bad  bee  had  already  n^-ibee 
been  tried  and  condemned  in  the  Court  of 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  His  crime  was  the  ordinaiy 
one,  the  denial  of  Transubstantiation  ;  and  this,  except- 
ing that  in  one  respect  it  was  coarsely  expressed,^  from 
the  usual  objections  wliich  formed  part  of  the  WyclifF- 
ite  creed.  He  was  summoned  to  London  before  a  more 
dignified  and  solemn  tribunal.  The  Primate  sat  with 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Win- 
chester, Oxford,  Norwich,  Salishnrv,  Bath,  Bangor, 
St.  Da\id's,  Edmund  Duke  of  Yoik,  the  Chant-ellor, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  poor  man  s  an* 
awers  were  given  with  courage  and  firmness  in  words 

ITTe  wiid  that  John  Bates  of  Bri-^tol  hml  ns  much  power  and  authoriQf 
to  make  the  lik«  body  of  Cbrii^t  d»  mny  priest  bad.  —  Fux.  i.  679. 
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of  simplicity  and  |>I:iin  sense.  I  If  said  that  he  would 
believe  the  Omnipotent  G<kI  in  Ti  iiiitie/*  and  said, 
moreover,  ''it  every  Host  being  consecrated  at  the 
altar  were  tlie  Lord^s  body,  that  then  there  be  20,000 
6o<ts  in  England.  But  he  believed  in  one  God  Om- 
nipotent." Every  effort  was  made  to  incline  him  to 
retract.  Aiundel  the  Primate  condescended  to  urge 
him  in  the  stroniiest  terms  to  submission.  He  was  con- 
demned  in  a  second  great  Court,  held  in  St.  Paul's. 
He  was  brought  out  to  be  burned  in  Smithfield.  The 
Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  as  if  to  overawe  him, 
brought  out  the  Sacrament.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
Henry,  chanced  to  be  j)resent.  At  the  first  sensation 
of  tlie  fire,  the  poor  man  cried  out  "  Mercy  I "  The 
Prince  ordered  the  fire  to  be  removed.  But  it  was  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  not  of  man,  that  Badbee  appealed. 
Neither  persuasions  nor  tlie  promises  of  a  yearly  main- 
tenance could  subdue  his  quiet  but  inflexible  courage ; 
he  was  tlirnst  back  into  the  blazing  r;i-k,  and  per- 
ished m  tlie  ilames.  Did  Prince  Henry  turn  away  his 
eyes?^ 

William  Thorpe,  arraigned  before  this  time,  was  a 
man  of  higher  station  and  character.  He  was  tried  be- 
fore Arundel ;  his  trial  lasted  a  considerable  time  ;  it  al- 
most appears  that  it  was  protracted  tor  more  than  a  yeai*. 
But  it  is  mo<^t  remark al>le  tliat,  afler  all,  it  is  not  known 
what  was  his  fate.  He  lived  to  write  an  account  of 
his  trial ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  kept  in  prison.' 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  V.,  the  religious  conduct 
jjJJJ^"'  of  the  gay  and  dissolute  Prince  might  have 

1  Walsinghara  as  well  as  Fox  rciatcH  his  death,  —  V.  ;J79. 
*  This  if  the  cmOMtuie  of  Fox.  The  trial  U  curiotu.  The  trial  or  ai^ 
faignment  began  ia  1407. 
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been  an  object  of  apprehension;  the  Lollards  might 
hope  that  at  least,  notwithstanding  hb  doubtfiil  coin 
duct  at  the  execution  of  Badbee,  he  would  not  be 

the  slave  of  the  hiemrchy.  These  apprehensions  and 
these  hopes  were  speedily  dissipated,  whether  by  any 
acts  or  words  of  Henry ;  by  the  early  betrayal  of  his 
ambitions  designs,  into  which  the  sagacious  Church 
afterwards  threw  itself  with  the  most  loyal  ardor ;  or 
from  the  no  less  sagacious  prescience  of  his  character 
among  the  Lollards.  The  Lollards  miglit  well  inisti  iist 
the  son  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  sucli  men,  among  many 
of  whom  fanaticism  was  the  height  of  virtue,  were  not 
likely  to  disguise  their  mistrust,  or  to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing measures  perhaps  for  their  safety,  perhaps  for  more 
than  safety.  WliatLver  the  causes  of  this  mutual  jeal- 
ousy, the  Lollards  seem  to  have  begun  the  strife.  On 
the  doors  of  the  churches  in  London  a])peared  men* 
adng  notices,  that  to  the  number  of  100,000  men,  they 
were  prepared  to  maintain  their  opinions  by  force  of 
arms* 

The  head  of  tlie  Lollards  was  Sir  John  01dctu>tle, 
Lord  Cobham,  a  mail  of  the  highest  military  oi(ica«tie 
reputation,  who  had  served  with  great  distino- 
tion  in  the  French  wars.  His  whole  soul  was  now 
devoted  to  his  religion.  Through  his  influence  unit- 
censed  preachers  swarmed  throu<rh  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  dioeeses  of  Loiulon,  Rochester,  and  Here- 
ford. Tfie  Primate  Arundel  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  bold  and  decisive  measures  in  his  own  diocese,  or 
not  to  force  to  issue  the  King's  yet  undeclared  opinions 
on  this  momentous  question.  He  summoned  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Clerjjy.  Lord  Cobham  was  accused  as 
having  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  power  and  au- 
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thority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  holdiug 
heretical  opinions  on  the  Eucliarist,  on  Penance^  Pil- 
grimages, the  Power  of  the  Keys.  On  these  crimes 
he  was  denounced  to  the  King.  Henry  honored  the 
vahant  knight,  the  skilfiil  general,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  France,  who  niiglit 
hereatter  (for  Henry's  ambitions  schemes  were  as- 
suredly within  his  heart)  be  of  signal  service  in  the 
same  fields.  He  had  no  doubt  that  his  own  arguments 
would  convince  so  noble  a  subject,  so  brave  a  soldier, 
so  aspirino;  a  knight.  But  Henry  was  just  emerged 
from  his  merry  lift' ;  at  least,  with  all  mistrust  of  the 
potent  eadiantmeuts  of  Shakspeare,  Henry's  youth  can 
have  been  no  school  for  serious  theology.  He  knew 
not  much  of  the  depth  of  religious  feeling  which  pos- 
sessed the  disciples  of  Wycliffe.  He  resented  the  more 
the  unexpected  resistance  of  Cobliam ;  his  disobedience 
was  almost  treason.  Cobham,  as  it  is  related,  protested 
the  most  submissive  loyalty.  "  You  I  am  most  prompt 
and  willing  to  obey:  you  are  a  Christian  King,  the 
Minister  of  Grod,  that  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain  for 
the  punishment  of  wicked  doers  and  the  reward  of  tlie 
virtuous.  To  you,  under  God,  I  owe  my  whole  obedi- 
ence.  Whatsoever  you  command  me  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  that  am  I  ready  to  fulfil.  To  the  Pope  I 
owe  neiUier  suit  nor  service :  he  is  the  great  Antichrist, 
the  son  of  perdidon,  the  abomination  of  desolation  in 
the  holy  place," 

Lord  Cobham^  retired  to  his  strun«i  castle  of  Cowl- 
ing,  near  Kochester.  He  treated  the  citations,  tlie  ex« 
communications  of  the  Archbishop  with  utter  contempt, 
and  seemed  determined  to  assert  the  independence  of  a 

^  He  was  Lord  Cobliaiu  by  right. 
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bold  baron,  and  to  defend  his  boose  against  all  aggre»» 
Bora.  The  summoners,  one  after  another,  were  re- 
pelled ;  letters  citatorj  affixed  on  the  doors  of  Roches- 
ter Cathedral,  three  miles  off,  were  torn  down  and 
burned.  The  Summoner  at  length  found  his  way  into 
the  castle  accompanied  by  a  King's  officer.  To  the 
royal  officer  Cobham  was  too  prudent  or  too  loyal  to 
o^r  resistance.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
There  (perhaps  shortly  before)  he  pnblished  a  full  con- 
fe?^sion  of  his  belief.  Its  language  was  calm,  guarded, 
conciliatory.  If  the  Clergy  had  chosen  to  be  satished, 
they  might  have  been  satisfied.  Cobham  was  again 
admitted  to  the  King's  presence.  He  offered  one  bun* 
dred  knights  as  his  compurgators.  He  offered  wager 
of  battle ;  he  would  fight  for  life  or  death  with  Chris- 
tian or  heathen,  on  the  quarrel  of  his  faith,  saving  the 
King  and  his  CounselloK.^ 

But  Amndel  was  determined  to  crash  his  antagonist. 
He  admitted  that  Gobham's  confession  contained  much 
which  was  good.  Articles  were  iramed  declaring  Tran- 
substantiation  in  its  grossest  form,  the  absolute  nrmihi- 
lation  of  the  material  bread  and  wine ;  Confession  in 
the  most  rigid  terms,  obedience  to  the  hierarchy,  the 
worship  of  images,  and  pilgrimages.  Cobham  was 
airaigned  before  the  Primate,  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester  (the  Bishop  of  Bangor  joined  the 
tribunal),  with  a  nuinljer  of  Doctors  of  the  Canon  and 
Civil  Law.^   The  Aich  bishop's  language  was  mild,  his 

1  It  \»  said,  hat  motk  linprobablj,  tlut  1m  appealed  torn  the  AidibiilMp 

to  the  Pope. 

2  Durinp  the  st?arcb  for  VVycliflTe's  writings,  which  w«re  publicly  buni*^d 
at  Paul'g  Crus,^,  a  book  was  found  at  a  Uraner's,  where  it  had  been  Icit  to 
l»  illnninated,  belonging  to  Oldcaatle.  The  King  lead  a  ftw  pages,  and 
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purpose  stern  and  inflexible.  Cobham  knelt  down  and 
spake :  Many  have  been  my  crimes  against  man ;  for 
the  breaking  of  6od*s  commandments  tliej  never  cursed 
me,  fer  breaking  their  laws  and  traditions  I  and  others 

are  thus  cmelly  entreated."  He  was  committed,  and 
appeared  a  second  time  in  the  Dominican  convent.  He 
was  submitted  to  a  long,  weary,  intiicate,  scholastic 
cross-examination.  He  gradually  lost  his  calm  self* 
command.  The  suppressed  enthusiasm  burst  out  into 
a  wild  prophetic  denunciation  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Prelates.  He  denounced  the  wealth  of  the  Cliurch  as 
the  venom  of  the  Church.  "  What  meanest  thou," 
said  Arundel,  "  by  venom  ?  "  **  Your  possessions  and 
your  lordships.  Then  cried  an  angel  in  the  air,  as 
your  own  chronicles  witness:  ^Woe,  woe,  woe  I  this 
day  is  venom  poured  into  the  Church  of  God.*  Since 
that  day  Pope  hath  put  down  Pope  ;  one  has  poisoned, 
one  has  cursed,  one  has  slain  another.  Consider  ye 
this,  all  men.  Christ  was  meek  and  mercifiil;  the 
Pope  haugh^  and  a  tyrant.  Christ  was  poor  and 
forgave;  the  Pope  is  rich  and  a  homicide.  Rome  is 
the  nest  of  Antichrist :  out  of  that  nest  come  Ills  disci- 
ples. The  Prelates,  the  Pnests,  the  Monks  are  the 
body ;  these  shaven  Friars  the  tail."  "  That  is  un- 
charitably spoken,"  said  the  Prior  of  the  Augustines. 
The  blood  of  Cobham  was  on  fire ;  he  went  on  in  bis 
fierce  declamation.  He  soon  resumed  his  calm  cour- 
age,  aiui  argued  with  close  precision.  After  his  sen- 
tence, he  said :  "  Though  ye  judge  my  body,  ye  have 
no  power  over  my  soul."   He  knelt  and  prayed  for  his 

dedwed  that  be  bad  wmt  read  mch  daogarotis  doctrioaiu  OlduasUa 
owned  the  book  to  be  Ua  property,  bat  aaaeited  tliat  he  had  read  only  two 
m  three  pagei  of  %  and  coald  not  beanaweiai^e  for  ita  ooatema. 
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enemies.  He  was  condemned,  adjudged  a  heretic,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.^ 

He  made  bis  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  from  that 
time  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the  government, 
who  dreaded  a  general  rising  of  the  Lollards  under  a 
man  of  such  known  intrepidity,  valor,  and  military 
science.  Ramors  of  conspiracies,  of  insurrections,  of 
designs  on  the  person  of  the  King,  spread  abroad.  A 
royal  proclamation,  subsequently  issued,  accused  the 
Lollards  of  a  deliberate,  wide-spread  plot  to  destroy  ilie 
hierarchy,  to  suppress  all  monasteries,  to  confiscate  the 
estates  of  the  Church,  to  proclaim  Cobham  Protector 
of  the  reahn«  Cobham  is  said  to  have  instigated  a 
Scottish  invasion.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  title  of  Henrv  V. 
was  at  this  time  by  no  means  generally  acknowledged  ; 
his  throne  not  secure.  Eeports  that  Eichard  II.  was 
still  alive  in  Scotland  were  credited  by  many ;  the  elder 
line  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  (as  appears  by  the 
conspiracy  of  ihe  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Scrope,  and 
Grey  of  Ileton,  during  the  next  year)  had  its  parti- 
sans. Henry  was  known,  till  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
only  as  a  wild  and  dissolute,  if  gallant,  generous,  and 
active  youth,  accused  of  having  designed  to  seize  his 
fiither's  crown  in  his  lifetime.  The  lower  orders,  till 
they  were  intoxicated  uito  loyalty  by  the  Fi-ench  con- 
quests, clierished  the  memory  of  Richard  II.,  hated 
the  usurper,  loved  not  his  main  support,  the  Chuiyrh. 
The  levelling  doctrines  of  the  peasant  insurgents  under 
Bichard  cannot  have  been  entirely  crushed.  Of  the 
more  fimatie  Lollards  some  may  have  embraced  those 

1  Fox.  The  sentaoM  pined  kj  Amndel  n»7  be  lead. 
»  Weliiingham. 
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tenets.  The  whole  sect  max  havQ  l>e£un  to  m  i  IJen 
into  despair  at  this  close  and  mauiie^it  aUiauce  between 
the  Lancastrian  Kings  and  the  hierarchy.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  wild  schemes  may  bave  been  formed,  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  dreaded  and  sospected. 

The  Kiiii^,  with  his  buhl  military  decision,  suddenly 
mnvt'd  fniin  his  pahice  at  Eltliam,  in  which  it  had  been 
ruiiiored  that  the  conspirators  were  preparing  to  sur- 
prise him  and  pnt  him  to  death.  He  appeared  in 
Westminster.  Immediately,  St.  Giles's  Fields,  the 
place  of  assembly,  as  it  was  bruited  abroad,  for  the 
whole  host  of  the  Lollards,  was  on  a  sudcU  u  sui  i  uuiided 
by  the  royal  troops.  It  was  given  out,  that  in  the  dusk 
of  that  very  evening,  or  in  the  night,  coontless  armed 
men  were  seen  creeping  along  the  lanes  and  under  the 
hedges  to  the  place  of  rendes^ous.  A  few  persons 
were  seized,  Sir  Roger  Acton,  Sir  John  Browne,  and 
J.  Burnley,  a  rector.  Tlieir  excuse  was  that  they 
came  to  hear  Burnley  preach.  From  others  was 
extorted  a  confession  that  they  expected  the  Lord 
Cobham.  The  King  had  ordered  the  City  gates  to 
be  closed,  for  it  was  further  rumored  that  60,000  sep> 
vants  and  apprentices  were  prepared  to  sally  forth. 

No  outbreak  took  place;  there  was  not  the  least 
commotion  or  resistance.  Nine  and  thirty  persons 
were  instantly  pnt  on  trial  and  executed.^  Confessions, 
whether  volnntary  or  extorted,  true  or  fidse,  were  an* 

^  Tilt:  laeetliig  y/aa  uu  tlic  uight  of  tbu  7lh  Jan.  (Sunday).  Was  a 
praaddng  to  take  place?  wae  it  to  cover  movementi  of  the  oooipir*- 
ton?  or  was  it  a  pretext  tdsed  by  the  goTemment?  On  Holiday  (8th) 

the  prisoners  ha  !  been  taken  and  sent  to  jail.  The  bill  was  preferred 
against  the  27  (or  ■'{',»)  prisnncrf  on  the  9th.  On  that  day  ami  thf>  10th,  all, 
including  thrt.*-  pfTji,  were  tried  and  cnndonHied  tor  trrason  and  heresy. 
On  the  12tli  they  were  executed.  Compare  Uouae  ot  Lancaster,  note 
xzviii* 
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nomiccdy  of  the  vast  and  lurmidable  conspiracy.  After 
the  ezecation,  a  new  and  violent  Statute  was*  passed  for 
the  sappression  of  Lollards. 

The  royal  proclamatioii  and  the  indictment  of  Old- 
castle  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Roger  Acton,  and  others^ 
annomi^"»Nl  to  the  nauun,  wliidi  Imd  Isanlly  time  for 
amazement  and  terror  from  the  rapidity  of  the  King's 
moYements,  the  menaced  insorrection,  the  secret  con- 
spiracy,  the  gathering  together  of  the  conapirators,  the 
20,000  men  said  to  be  ready  in  arms.  It  declared 
their  object  to  have  been  the  utter  abolition  of  the 
State,  the  abrogation  of  the  office  of  Prelate,  the  sup- 
pression of  all  religidus  orders,  the  slaying  of  our  Lord 
the  King»  his  brothers,  the  Prelates,  and  other  nobles 
of  the  realm ;  the  proscription  of  all  monks  and  friarSf 
the  despoiling  and  destracdon  of  all  Cathedral  chnrch- 
es,  of  many  other  churchea  and  holy  monasteries ;  they 
designed  to  raise  Sir  Jolui  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  to 
be  Regent  of  the  realui.^ 

How  &r  were  the  fears  of  the  govermnent  real? 
On  what  were  they  grounded  ?  How  &r  was  the  proo 
hunation  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  Lollards 
and  their  abettors,  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  all  loyal  sub- 
jects and  lovers  of  order  aiiainst  them  ?  The  whole 
was  an  aiiair  of  lour  days  :  the  pretended  insurrection, 
its  suppression,  the  trial,  the  execution  of  at  least  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  men,  some  of  high  rank.^  And 

^  The  indictment  ia  ia  Fox.  "  £t  dictum  Johaiuieiu  Oldcastle  rcgcntcm 
^ntdem  regni  cooatitoere,  et  quaniplurima  regimina  ■ecandam  eorum  vol> 
vntatem  iati»  r^tim  pnedictav  qnaai  geoa  sine  CApito  ia  flnalem  destmo- 
tionem  fldei  CAthoUoB  el  deri,  qaam  tteto*  «t  miSmU^  dlgnitatla  rcg»l. 

infra  id^'m  rf  ^rmn  nrdinare." 

*  In  the  (jli.-c  Knlls  at  this  time  apjicars  an  cntiy:  '*  To  ^ohn  ^laihewe 
and  othcre,  hia  couiiMiaiuu  jurors  iipim  an  inquest  held  lor  the  King  at 
Wcttmiaiter  npoii  oertaiii  tnlton  and  nbtb  against  tlia  King's  person, 
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where  all  this  time  was  the  temble  and  mysterious 
Cobhamr  Of  his  agency,  still  less  of  his  presenooi 
there  is  neither  proof  nor  vestige.  It  is  only  known 
that  he  was  proscribed;  that  £ot  three  years  he  Liy 
concealed  from  all  the  keen  bloodhonnds  who  were  in- 
duced to  trace  him  by  honest  hatred  of  his  ti'easons,  by 
the  baser  hope  of  favor  or  reward. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  (yet  this  is  but  a  donbtM 
mmor)  he  suddenly  appeared  near  St.  Albans.  IP 
accidental,  dus  apparition  was  singularly  ill-timed.  It 
was  during  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  had 
before  been  charged  as  bein^  in  secret  corrcspuiidence. 
Again  he  was  lost  to  the  keen  sight  alike  of  his  admirers 
and  his  enemies.  At  length  he  was  taken,  after  a  vig- 
oroos  resistance,  by  Sir  £dward  Charlton,  Lord  of 
Powis.  Snch  importance  was  attached  to  his  arrest, 
that  Charlton  rec^ved  1000  marks  as  reward. 

Cobliam  suffered  at  once  the  punishment  of  a  traitor 
Dimth  of  and  a  heretic.  This  punishment  was  inflicted 
1417.  '  in  St  Gileses  Fields,  with  all  the  blended  baiv 
barity  of  both  modes  of  execution.  He  was  hnng  on 
a  gallows,  with  a  fire  at  his  feet,  and  slowly  consumed. 
He  wiLs  said  to  have  declared  himself  a  faithful  subject 
of  his  Herre  Lord,  Ricliard  II.,  thus  avoucliinLS 
though  in  secret  intelligenco  with  the  Scots,  the  wild 
tale,  unquestionably  current,  that  Richard  was  still  liv- 
ing in  that  kingdom.  These  and  other  strange  rumors 
rest  on  slight  authority.  His  conduct  was  throughout 
(this  we  would  believe  more  fully)  that  of  a  noble 

tiie  money  paid  bv  the  hnmh  of  the  paid  John  in  di!=charfr<»  of  (>?.,  w  hich  the 
Lord  the  King  ordcrfil  them  of  liis  jrirt,  by  writ  <>/.:  also  for  a  breakfast  to 
Others,  including  the  Lord  Mayor,  21.  Ws.  Sd"  There  is  another  to  ThumAS 
Bortoo  (Um  King's  spy),  for  mtdung  the  Lolkvdl,  100  thUlingl. 
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religious  man.  Before  his  execution  he  fell  on  his 
knees^  and  implored  forgiveness  on  his  enemies*  He 
addressed  the  moltitnde  in  a  few  words,  urging  them  to 
obey  the  law  of  (rod  in  the  Scripture,  to  reject  all  evil 

in  their  lives,  lie  rofused  the  aid  v>i  ii  priest:  to  God 
only,  now  as  ever  present,  he  would  confess,  and  of 
him  entreat  pardon."  His  last  words,  drowned  by  tiie 
crackling  flames,  were  praise  of  God.  The  people 
wept  and  prayed  with  him ;  they  heard  in  contempt* 
nous  silence  the  declarations  of  the  priests,  ^at  Cob* 
ham  di*  1  enemy  of  God,  an  heretic  to  the  Church.^ 
We  have  ibhowed  English  Wyclilfism  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  Loi*d  Cobham.  It  is  singular  that  it  was  not 
in  a  Teutonic  but  a  Sclavonian  kingdom,  not  in  a  lain 
guage  kindred  to  the  English,  but  in  one  of  a  totally  * 
different  stock,  dissonant  in  most  of  its  words  and  ideas, 
that  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe  were  to  be  received  with 
eager  zeal,  and  propagated  with  cordial  acceptance. 
In  Bohemia,  the  Beformer's  works  — jealously  watched^ 
trampled  under  foot,  burned  by  the  hierarchy  were 
received,  multiplied,  translated,  honored  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  true  and  t^enuine  Gt)speL  The  apostles,  the 
heirs,  of  Wycliffism,  were  John  IIiiss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague ;  we  must  return  to  Constance  to  witness  their 
influence,  their  death-defying  strength,  their  inextin« 
gnishable  vitality :  the  death  of  Huss  preceded  that  of 
Cobham  two  years. 

1  Though  rapid  in  my  relation,  I  have  been  slow,  if  I  may  so  say,  ftltet^ 
ing,  ill  aH  this  history  of  Col-'i mi  All  is  (.bsctire  anfl  contradictory,  es- 
pecially the  St.  Giles's  Fields  iusurroctiou.  To  all  Roman  Catholic  writers 
Oldcastle  is  a  turbulent,  dangero\i8  rebel,  as  well  as  a  heretic;  to  Frotefr- 
tnCs,  a  loyal  subject,  as  w«Il  as  s  martyr.  The  authoritiea  are  heaped  to- 
Sffdur,  bat  require  moat  diligent  aad  raapieioiia  eilliiig,  In  Fox. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

COUNOIL  OF  CONSTANCE. 

TscBOUOHOtrr  Christendom  all  eyes,  all  minds  were 
centred  on  the  Grerman  city  of  Constance.   There  for 

the  first  time  was  to  meet  the  ^reat  Universal  Council, 
the  representative  assembly  of  Latm  Christianity.  The 
older  CQcomenic  Councils  had  been  Eastern  and  Greek, 
'with  a  few,  a  very  few,  delegates  fcom  the  West*  The 
more  famous  Latin  Councils,  as  those  of  the  Lateran, 
of  Vienne,  of  Lyons,  were  a8semb]ai:^cs  of  prelates, 
whom  the  Pope  coudesceiided  to  suuiuiun,  in  urJer  to 
take  counsel  with  him,  and  under  him,  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  The  Coiniril  of  Plsn  1  been  hardly 
more  than  a  college  of  Cardinals,  with  the  advice  and 
support  of  certain  Prelates  and  ambassadors  of  sot- 
er(  imi  princes.  The  Council  of  Constance  assumed 
more  than  the  power  of  judging  on  the  claims  of  rival 
Pontifi& ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  a  General 
Comicil,  of  a  General  Council  over  the  Pope,  was  now 
an  inevitable  question.  The  Council  pla^d  itself  at 
once  aboye  the  three  contesting  Popes,  each  with  a 
doubtful  and  disputed  title ;  each  with  some  part, 
though  but  a  small  part,  of  Christendom  adhering  to 
his  obedience.  If  such  a  Council,  sweeping  away  tliese 
ignoble  rivals,  might  create  a  new  successor  of  St.  Pe- 
ter,  they  might  impose  conditions  and  lUnit  his  autoo 
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lacj.  Who  could  foresee  the  power  which  they  would 
assume,  the  power  which  they  would  have  the  ambi- 
tion, the  strength  to  exercise?  Nor  was  the  one  ab- 
sorbing paramount  question  the  election  of  the  Pope : 

it  was  not  only  from  its  anarchy  but  its  sunken  state 
that  the  Church  must  be  vindicated  and  retistablished ; 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  all  its 
members,  was  among  the  avowed  objects,  it  was  the 
special  ftmction,  of  the  Conncil ;  the  maintenance  of 
the  unity  of  tlic  Church  against  formidable  heresiarchs; 
the  suppression  of  lieresies,  whicli  liiid  ceased  to  be 
those  of  rebellious  sects,  had  become  those  of  robellious 
nations.  In  Constance  would  be  seen  of  the  monarcha 
of  Christendom  perhaps  one  only,  but  he  the  greatest, 
the  Emperor,  who  stood  higher  than  any  sncoessor  of 
Charlemagne  since  the  Othos,  the  Fredericks,  or  Ko- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg.  But  there  might  be  three  Pon- 
tiffs, each  of  whom  had  worn,  each  boasted  himself  the 
rightful  wearer  of  the  Papal  tiara.  There  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals;  the  most 
ftmoas  and  learned  churchmen  from  every  kingdom  of 
the  West  ;  even  those  dreaded  heresiarehs,  tlie  heirs 
and  successors  of  the  English  Wychlie,  who  had  nearly 
severed  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  from  Latin  Chnsteni- 
dom. 

In  Jnne  the  quiet  streets  of  ancient  Constance  were 

disturbed  by  tlie  first  preparations  for  the  a.d.  1414. 
great  drama  wliich  was  to  be  performed  within  her 
walls.  The  Bishop  elect  of  Augsburg  and  Count 
Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  entered  the  city  to  choose 
quarters  for  the  Emperor.  Hopes  began  to  spread,  to 
strengthen,  that  die  hi^h  contracting  parties  were  in 
eai'neol ;   that  the  Universal  Council,  50  often  an- 
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nouiicetl,  so  often  eluded,  would  at  lengtli  take  place. 
In  August  came  the  Cardinal  of  Viviers,  the  Bishop 
of  Ostia,  with  a  distinguished  suite,  to  take  order  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Pope  John  XXIIL  and  of 
Ids  Cardinals.  From  that  period  to  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints,  the  day  naincd  for  the  opening  of  the  Council, 
and  for  several  months  after,  the  converuiiiu'  roads 
which  led  to  this  central  city  were  crowded  with  all 
ranks  and  orders,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  Sovereign 
Princes,  and  Ambassadors  of  Sorerdgns,  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  ihe  heads  or  representatives  of  the  great 
Monastic  Orders,  thcolo(;ians,  doctors  of  Canon  or  of 
Civil  Law,  delegates  trom  renowned  Univei*sities,  some 
with  splendid  and  numerous  retainers,  some  like  trains 
of  pilgrims,  some  singly  and  on  foot  With  these, 
merchants,  Ixaders  of  every  kind  and  degree,  and  eveiy 
sort  of  wild  and  strange  vehicle.  It  was  not  only,  it 
might  seem,  to  be  a  solemn  Christian  Council,  but  an 
European  congress,  a  vast  central  fair,  where  every 
kind  of  commerce  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  boldest 
scale,  and  where  chivalrons  or  histrionic  or  other  com- 
mon amusements  were  provided  for  idle  hours  and  for 
idle  people.  It  miglit  seem  a  final  and  concentrated 
burst  and  manifestation  of  mediaeval  devotion,  medi- 
SBval  splendor,  mediaeval  diversions :  all  ranks,  all  or- 
ders, all  pursuits,  aU  professions,  all  trades,  all  artisans, 
with  their  various  attire,  habits,  manners,  language, 
crowded  to  one  single  city. 

On  the  steep  slope  of  the  Alps  were  seen  winding 
down,  now  emerging  trom  the  autumn-tmted  chestnut 
groves,  now  lost  again,  the  rich  cavalcades  of  the  Cardi- 
nals, the  Prelates,  the  Princes  of  Italy,  each  with  their 
martial  guard  or  their  ecclesiastical  pomp.   The  blue 
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spacious  lake  was  studded  with  boats  and  barks,  con- 
vejing  the  Bishops  and  Abbots,  the  knights  and  grave 
burghers,  of  the  Tyrol,  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Oei^ 
many,  Hungary,  and  from  the  Black  Forest  and  Thn* 
ringia.  Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Cologne,  even  from  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  the  farthest 
North,  from  Enghind  and  from  France,  marched  Prel* 
ates.  Abbots,  Doctors  of  Law,  celebrated  Schoolmen, 
following  the  upward  coarse  of  the  stream,  and  gather^ 
ing  as  they  advanced  new  hosts  from  the  provinces  and 
cities  to  the  east  or  west.  Day  after  day  the  air  was 
alive  with  the  standards  of  rrinces,  and  the  bauuers 
wnblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Sovereigns, 
of  Nobles,  of  Knights,  of  Imperial  Cities ;  or  glittered 
with  the  silver  crozier,  borne  before  some  magnificent 
Bishop  or  initicd  Abbot.  Night  after  night  the  silence 
was  broken  by  the  pursuivants  and  trumpeters  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  some  high  and  mighty  Count 
or  Doke,  or  the  tinkling  mole-bells  of  some  lowlier 
caravan.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  cnrioos  speo 
tatofs,  ei^er  to  behold  some  splendid  prince  or  ambe»- 
badur,  home  chupchmau  liiiaous  in  the  pulpit,  iu  the 
school,  in  tlie  council,  it  might  be  in  tiic  battle-field,  or 
even  some  renowned  minnesinger,  or  popular  jongleur. 
The  city  almost  appeared  to  enlaige  itself  to  welcome 
week  after  week  the  gathering  strangers.  The  magis- 
trates had  taken  admirable  measures  to  maintain  order* 
Every  one  seemed  to  glide  into  and  settle  down  in  his 
proper  place.  Everywhere  were  gathering  crowds,  yet 
no  tamult :  among  these  crowds  now  a  low  deep  mnr- 
mar,  now  a  hnah  of  expectation,  no  clamor,  no  confif 
sion,  no  quarrel,  no  riot  Constance  might  seem  d^ 
termiiied  to  support  her  dignity,  as  chosen  for  a  kind 
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of  teinpoi'ary  capital  of  Cliristendom.  The  a>vfuliie»s 
of  the  great  subjects  which  w^rc  to  be  discussed  had, 
as  it  weref  inthralled  the  mind  of  man  to  a  calm  seri- 
ousness ;  even  amusements  and  diversions  were  under 

sober  discipline.  Whatever  t  lie  re  was,  and  doubtless 
there  was  much,  of  gross  and  liceutiou^j,  was  kept  out 
of  sight. 

Of  all  those  vast  multitudes  there  was  no  one  whose 
fopB  adm.  &te  mi^t  seem  so  to  tremble  on  the  balance ; 
who  could  look  on  this  wonderful  scene  with  such  pro- 
found emotions  of  and  tear;  to  whom  the  Council 
w^as  at  once  so  full  of  awe,  yet  at  the  same  time,  to  his 
yet  unextinguished  ambition,  might  eventually  prove 
such  a  scene  of  pride,  of  triumph,  as  John  XXIII. 
The  Pope  had  every  imaginable  guarantee,  notwith- 
standing some  dubious  words  ,^  not  only  for  bis  person, 
but  for  ]iis  din^nity.  His  ri^lit,  m  concurrence  with  tlio 
Emperor,  to  >innmon  the  Council  had  been  admitted  by 
Sigismund.  The  Imperial  Edict  asserted  his  plenary 
jurisdiction ;  the  magistrates  of  Constance  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  on  the  duect  demand  of  the  Emperor,  to 
receive  bim  with  all  befitting  honors  as  the  one  true 
Pope,  to  protect  him  to  the  utmost,  to  fifive  him  free 
liberty  to  enter,  to  remain,  or  to  depart  from  tiieir  city.* 
He  was  to  have  entire  independent  authority  over  his 
own  court :  bis  sale-conduct  was  to  be  respected  by  aU 
the'  officers  of  the  city. 

Yet  had  the  Pope,  notwithstanduig  all  these  solemn 

1  **  N«  sziiide  oocMbnm  iKm  vtnkndi  habeat.'*  Such  i»  tha  ngfaaiom 
language  of  Sigismund. 

a  "  Tfu  qnod  temper  et  omni  tempore,  licehit  ci  stare  in  dictft  ciritate  ct  ab 
«&rec€tkre,  iioii  oh^tante  qiiocunque  impedimcnto."  See  the  oatli  in  Von 
der  Hardt,  1.  v.  p.  5.  The  Etup^ror's  stipululious  to  the  Pope  were  not  of 
madh  mora  valve  tiiaa  tiioae  to  Jdtm  Hnaa. 
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guarantees,  notwithstanding  his  wealth,  and  the  amy 
of  Cardinals  attached,  as  he  hoped,  to  his  interests,  willi 
the  Italian  Bishops,  almost  in  number  enough  to  over- 

•  rule  tlie  Council,^  strong  and  sad  misgivings.  Ho 
sou^lit  to  make  friends  in  every  quarter  in  his  hour  of 
need,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria,  was  tlie  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Luxemburg*  His  territories 
almost  surrounded  the  city  of  Constances  his  strong 
castles  crowned  many  of  the  hills  around,  which  mi<4ht 
be  seen  1 1 \>iu  the  borders  oi'  die  lake  ;  the  Tyrol  and 
the  Black  Forest  were  among  his  j»us.sc>>iuns.  Freder- 
ick, as  if  to  show  the  utmost  respect  to  the  Pope,  met 
him  at  Trent.  The  Pope  was  lavish  of  honors,  giib, 
and  promises.  At  Meran  he  named  the  Austrian  Gron- 
fidonier  of  the  Church,  and  of  his  privy  council.  He 
assigned  him  as  stipend  for  these  functions  GOOO  florins 
a  year.  Frederick,  besides  these  advantages,  looked  to 
the  support  of  the  Pope  in  certain  feuds  with  tlu^  Bish- 
ops of  Trent,  Coire,  and  Brixen.  He  swore  fealty  to 
the  Pope ;  he  promised  all  aid  and  protection  on  the 
road,  and  in  the  city  of  Constance,  and  to  secure  his 
free  retreat  from  that  city.^  Frederick  of  Austria  was 
closely  alhed  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  the  Duke's 
sister  was  the  widow  of  Frederick's  brother,  Leopold 
of  Austria;  she  resided  on  her  dowry  lands  in  the 
Austrian  States.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  strong 
reasons  for  courting  the  favor  of  the  Pope.  Among 

1 "  Johannes  vtnit  Constantiara,  cum  multM  Prdatis  Itali^e,  ut  per  voto- 
rum  plaralitatem  se  conservaret  in  Papatu.*'— E2>endorfer  in  Fez.  Soipt. 
Anstrui,  ii.  82& 

*  Qerhard  do  Rio  wcrts,  from  Amtiian  documents,  that  the  Pope  com> 
mnnicated  this  treaty  to  Sigisraund:  probably  the  articles  which  could 
not  he  concealed;  the  honors  aud  dignities  oonfemd  on  UiO  AnstmO|  not 
the  tecrct  stipulatiom  for  protection. 
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the  causes  to  be  jii*li];ed  by  the  Council  of  Constuneo 
WiLs  that  ol'  Jean  Petit,  wliu.^e  atrocious  defence  of  the 
atrocious  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  Burgundy 
or  ids  partisans,  vfba  to  be  arraigned  in  the  &ce  of 
Christendom.  An  alliance  with  Austria  was  almost  an 
alliance  with  Bnrgundv,  now,  whether  on  the  French 
or  Enghsli  side,  almost  cum hki; .ding  France.  The 
Marquis  of  Baden,  too,  and  tlie  Count  of  Nassau  re- 
ceived significant  presents  from  John  XXUL;  and  if 
the  Emperor  should  show  hostility  to  the  Pope,  the 
Pope  seemed  sore  of  a  partisan  in  the  mightiest  Prel» 
ate  of  the  empire,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  As 
John  descended  towards  C<>n>t;uice  he  invested  the  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Uhic  at  Kreuzlingon  with  the  mitre,  the 
usual  privilege  of  Bishops  alone.  Thos,  even  at  the 
^tes  of  Constance,  he  would  secure  a  powerful  friend. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  precautions,  there  were  dismal 
Oct  98.  moments  of  despondency.  As  he  came  down 
the  steep  Arlberg  his  sledge  was  overset ;  his  attend- 
ants crowded  round  to  know  if  he  was  hurt.  "  In  the 
devil^s  name  what  do  I  lying  here  ?  "  As  he  wound 
round  the  last  declivity,  and  Constance  lay  below  in 
her  deep  valley,  washed  by  the  lake,  the  Pope  looked 
dowu  and  exclaimed,  "  A  trap  for  foxes." 

Constance  received  the  Pope  with  every  sign  of 
Oct.  28.  respect  and  spiritual  loyalty.  The  magis- 
trates and  the  clergy  attended  him  through  the  streets, 
and  to  the  venerable  Minster.  Nine  Cardinals,  about 
six  hundred  followers,  formed  the  |H)nipous  retinue  of 
his  Ploliness.  The  great  Festival  of  All  Saints  had 
been  named  as  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  opening 
of  the  saintly  Council;  but  from  various  causes,  of 
the  Prelatos,  except  those  of  Italy,  few  had  arrived. 
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Though  the  Coancil  was  opened  by  the  Pope  in  pexw 
son  on  the  5th  NoTember«  the  first  public  session  was 
adjourned  to  November  16.  In  the  mean  time  certain 
preliminaries  were  arranged.   Twelre  auditors  of  the 

Rota  were  named  to  judge  ecclesiastical  causes.  Con- 
gregations were  held  to  regulate  the  order  of  the 
sittings  and  to  appt'lnt  officei*s.  At  one  of  these 
congregations  the  Pope  issued  his  inhibition  to  all 
members  of  the  Coimcil  that  no  one  might  depart 
without  permission.  On  the  2d  of  December  six 
more  Cardinals  had  arrived;  tlieso  wiui  tlie  nine  pres- 
ent formed  a  fair  College.  But  on  the  '6d  anuther 
arrival  caused  still  greater  excitement.  There  entered 
the  city  a  pale  thin  man,  in  mean  attire,  yet  JoimHiiai. 
escorted  by  three  nobles  of  his  country,  with  a  great 
troop  of  other  followers  from  attachment  or  curiosity  ; 
he  came  under  a  special  safe-eunduct  from  the  Em- 
peror, which  guaranteed  in  the  strictest  and  amplest 
terms  hh  safe  entrance  and  safe  departure  from  the 
Imperial  City.  This  was  the  fiimous  heresiarch  of 
Bohemia,  John  Huss.  Nothing  could  be  more  op- 
portune than  his  early  arrival  for  the  Papal  policy. 

The  Conncil  had  heen  suinmitiied  for  three  principal 
objects.  I.  The  union  of  the  Church  under  one  ac- 
knowledged Pope.  IL  The  reformation  of  the  Clerfry 
in  its  head  and  in  its  members.  III.  The  extirpation 
of  erroneous  and  heretical  doctrines.  Other  subordi- 
nate questions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  Christendom  :  the  examination  of  Jean 
Pctit's  deiencc  of  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  proceedings  of  the  Flagellants,  and  some 
less  important  matters.  On  the  order  in  which  the 
Council  should  proceed  as  to  the  three  great  leading 

VOL.  98 
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topics  (U'jK* tided  the  influence,  the  title,  perhaps  the 
fete  of  the  Pope.  The  vital  question  of  all,  not  deHb- 
erately  proposed,  but  at  the  root  of  all  the  other  ques- 
tions— the  superiority  of  the  Council  to  the  Pope,  of 
the  Pope  to  the  Council  —  might  be  postponed;  if 
postponed,  eluded.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the 
Council  could  be  occupied  by  matter  on  which  Pope 
and  Council  mijrht  atrree,  which  mi<rht  inflame  the 
common  passious,  and  direct  their  almost  maddening 
zeal  against  one  common  foe,  one  common  victim. 
Let,  then,  the  suppression  of  heresy  be  the  first  pan^ 
mount  absorbing  subject  of  debate.  All  precedent 
was  in  the  Pope's  favor  ;  it  liad  ever  been  the  first 
act  of  Qiicumenic  Councils,  from  that  of  Nicea,  to 
guard  the  faith  and  to  condemn  heresy.  So,  too,  the 
CouncU  of  Constance,  commencing  at  this  point,  might 
be  held  a  continuation,  hardly  more  than  a  prorogation, 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  And  this  to  the  Pope  was 
life  or  death.  For  if  tlu;  Coimcil  of  Pisa  was  thus 
even  tacitly  recognized,  his  title  among  the  three  claim- 
ants to  the  Papacy,  his  absolute  title,  resting  on  the 
solemn  decree  of  that  Council,  was  irrefragable.  Coold 
he  not,  begirt  with  his  Cardinals  (their  common  inter- 
est migl  it  guarantee  their  fidelity),  and  with  the  over- 
powering suflrages  of  the  Italian  Prt  latos,  centre  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Council  on  this  one  subject? 
Could  he  not  set  the  whole  host  in  full  cry  on  tlie  track 
of  this  quarry  ?  At  least  during  this  discussion  he  and 
his  Italians  would  have  been  gaining  a  preponderating 
influence ;  he,  for  months,  would  have  been  permitted 
to  cruide  and  rule  the  Council.  What  if  he  should  ren- 
der the  signal  service  of  condemning,  still  better  of 
inducing  these  dreaded  heiesiarchs  to  recant,  could  the 
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ungrateiiil  Church  then  cast  him  off?    Then  he  would 

return  to  It;ilv  the  recognized  Pope  of  the  Council  of 
Constance.  If  nut,  some  time  having  been  thus  occu- 
pied,  a  thousand  accidenU,  dimensions,  plague,  fan*- 
ine,  the  opportune  death  of  some  important  penonagOi 
might  dissipate  the  Council  before  they  could  enter  on 
more  dangerous  ground. 

Nor  was  this  an  unwarranted,  ungrounded  hope 
the  pohey  had  every  promise  of  success.  The  doc- 
trines of  Wycliffe,  which  Hoss  and  his  followers  were 
accused  of  propagating  in  the  Tillages  and  cities  of 
Bohemia,  even  in  the  University  of  Prague,  were  gen- 
erally odious.  Those  who  knew  least  of  them,  looked 
on  thciii  widi  tlie  ttrior  ul"  ignorance  ;  those  who  knew 
them  best  saw  that  they  struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
hierarchical  system,  in  tlie  common  view  the  whole  re- 
ligion of  Chxist.  The  foremost  Reformers,  D^Aillj, 
Gerson,  Zabarella,  and  the  few  Cardinals  in  that  party, 
would  beliold  perhaps  with  <;reater  horror,  as  crossing 
their  more  moderate  and  sober  designs,  those  inno- 
vators who  laid  their  hands  not  on  the  corruptions  of 
the  Cleigy  only,  but  on  their  possessions,  their  rightSi 
their  immunities,  their  privileges,  their  spiritual  pow- 
ers, and  even  on  the  accredited  orthodox  doctrines  of 
the  fhith.  They,  too,  might  be  tempted  to  assert  this 
suppression  of  heresy,  which  they  dreaded  with  such 
profound  dread,  hated  with  such  unmitigated  hatred^ 
to  be  the  first,  preliminary,  inevitable  duty  of  the  great 
Council. 

This  insurrection,  moreover,  against  the  sublime  au- 
tocracy of  the  Latin  hierarchy  ;  this  appeal  from  the 
traditional  Christianity  of  the  West,  the  growth  of 
agesy  with  all  its  mythology,  legendary  history,  law, 
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pliilosopbj,  ritual,  venerable  usages,  and  with  all  its 
Tast  system  of  rights  and  obligations  and  its  tenure 
of  property,  to  the  primal  and  ampler  Chiistiamty  of 

the  Lord  and  his  Apostles ;  this  first  attempt  to 
stitute  for  an  (jbeJience  to  an  outward  law,  and  to 
an  all-embracing  discipline  enforced  by  ecclesiastical 
penal  statute,  the  rehgion  of  the  inward  conscience, 
self-dependent  rather  than  dependent  on  the  ghostly 
adviser :  this  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  thought,  lim* 
ited  only  by  tlie  boundaries  of  the  human  faculties  and 
the  plain  written  word  of  (Ind  ;  this  da\\nin<j;  moral 
and  religious  revolution,  though  it  had  begun  in  Tea- 
tonic  England,  and  had  been  first  embodied  in  the  yer* 
nacular  Anglo-Saxon  of  Wyclifife's  Bible  and  Tracts, 
and  in  the  poetry  of  Langland  and  of  Chancer,  was 
ikfbrmaUon  not  jct  taken  np  by  tlie  Teutonic  luind.  It 
touic.  was  propagated  only  under  must  unfavorable 
auspices,  in  a  remote  corner  of  Christendom,  among  a 
nation  which  spoke  an  unfonned  language,  intelligible 
to  themselTes  alone,  and  not  more  akin  to  Gkrman 
than  to  Latin ;  a  nation,  as  it  were,  intruded  into  the 
Teutonic  Em^jiic,  thought  barbarian,  and  from  late 
circumstances  held  in  hostile  jealousy  by  the  Teutonic 
commonwealth. 

Bohemia  was  thns  an  insulated  stranger  among  the 
^ommSm.  Qermau  principahties,  a  stranger  with  a  right 
of  sulfiagc  for  the  Im})erial  crown,  but  striving  to  pre- 
serve her  ScL'ivunie  nationality  against  the  Teutonic 
element  which,  from  her  connection  with  the  Empire, 
was  forcing  itself  into  her  territory,  her  usages,  and 
e^en  pressing  on  her  language.  Bohemia,  too,  labored 
tinder  the  impopularity  of  having  given  to  the  Impe- 
riai  tlirone  a  Sovereign,  Charles  IV.,  of  whum  the 
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German  annals  speak  with  bitter  hatred  and  con* 
tempt,  bat  who  had  been  beloved,  and  deservedly  be- 
loved, for  his  wise  laws,  aduiirable  institutions,  aaJ  for 
his  national  policy  in  his  native  kinmloni.  His  father, 
John  of  Bohemia,  that  restless  chivalrous  adventurer 
who  fell  at  Crecy,  was  a  German  in  manners  and  in 
heart;  Charles  a  Bohemian  who  might  seem  to  sa<y 
rifice  the  nngrateftil  and  intractable  Empire  to  his 
hercditirj  Kingdom.  As  Kinor  of  liuhemia,  Charles 
was  the  creator  of  tlie  realm :  to  him  she  owed 
equal  laws,  sound  institutions,  magnificent  rltios,  at 
least  Prague,  which  Charles  adorned  with  splendid 
churches,  noble  palaces,  stately  bridges,  her  famous 
TTniversity.^ 

Charles  IV.  had  at  least  not  disrouraged  the  first 
Reformers,  who  before  the  time  oi  iiuss  protested  in 
the  strongest  tenns  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  abuses  of  the  Koman  Court.  The  Prelate  Conrad 
Strickna,  during  his  reign,  had  denounced  the  progress 
of  these  opinions.  The  Reformer,  Milecz  von  Kreiu- 
sar,  was  the  King*s  Court  Preacher. 

The  deposition  of  King  Wenzel,  the  son  of  Charles, 
from  the  £mpire  by  the  £lectoni  on  the  a  d. 
Khme,  was  at  once  a  sign  and  an  a^mva-  ( ^  <  ao««. 
tion  of  the  jealousy  of  Teutonism  against  a.b^W. 
Bohemia.    Duriiig  the  reign  of  Wenzel,  a  still  more 
stirring  teacher,  Mattliiuij  von  Zanuw,  liad  advanced 
the  bolder  axiom  that  it  was  gross  superstition  to  rever- 
ence the  edicts  of  the  Pope  on  articles  of  &ith,  equally 
with  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles*  The 
Church,  to  resume  her  dignity,  must  be  entirely  re- 

1  Read  tlio  gloving  description  of  the  reign  of  CbttlM  IV.,  in  FftUick/t 
QuchkhVb  von  Botmieii,  ii.  p*  %  p.  SiS, «  Mq. 
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newed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel."*  The  marriage  of 
King  Wenzel's  sister^  Anne  of  Bohemia,  to  Richaid  II. 
of  England,  had  brought  the  two  reabns  into  close  con- 
nection, L'xactlj  at  the  time  wlien  the  doctrines  of 
Wyciilie  were  malviiig  their  most  rapid  progress.  The 
Queen  herself,  as  lias  been  said,  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  new  doctrines.  Bohemian  scholars  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  bold  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford  ;  Eng- 
lish students  were  fonnd  at  Prague.  The  writings  of 
Wychtie  were  brought  in  great  numbers,  some  in  Latin, 
some  translated  into  Bohemian,  and  disseminated  by 
admiring  partisans. 

John  of  Hossinetz,  a  Bohemian  village,  was  a  man 
johnHui.  of  eloquence  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  of 
severe  morals,  but  gentle,  friendly,  accessible  to  all. 
He  became  Preacher  in  the  University  chapel  called 
Bethlehem,  and  Confessor  to  the  Queen  Sophia,  So 
long  as  his  fervid  sermons  denounced  the  vices  of  the 
world,  the  Clergy,  the  Monks  and  the  Friars  were 
among  his  most  admiring  hearers ;  but  as  he  began  to 
condemn  tlie  luxury,  the  pride,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Clergy  and  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  their  ad- 
miration turned  to  animosity.  He  would  have  been 
'persecuted,  if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  Court; 
for  such  doctrines  were  not  the.  less  heard  with  &yor 
.  by  the  Court  because  they  were  repulsive  to  the  Cler- 
gy. The  Schism  in  the  I'apacy  had  shaken  the  awe 
of  the  hierarchy  to  its  base,  and  King  Wenzel  had 
strong  grounds  for  personal  hostility  against  that  hie- 
rarchy. The  Archbishop-Blectors  had  been  the  lead- 
ers in  the  defection,  the  prime  movers  in  his  deposal 
from  the  Empire.    The  Pope,  Boniface  IX.,  had  sane- 

1  Weissenbeig,  ii.  p.  12L 
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tioned  their  luiughty  proceedings.  For  many  years, 
too,  the  sale  of  benefices  had  been  so  notorious  by  both 
Popes,  that  Wenzel  in  Bohemia,  Sl^smnnd  in  Hunga- 

ly,^  liud  not  only  prohibited  the  exportation  of  money 
to  Rome,  but  had  broken  od:  all  intercourse  with  the 
Papal  Court. 

Just  at  this  time  a  scholar  of  John  Huss^  returned 
from  his  studies  in  Paris  and  Oxford:  he  brought 
many  writings  of  Wycliflte.    These  writings  not  merely 

inveighed  against  the  idleness  and  corrnptioiis  of  the 
Clergy  and  of  the  Monks,  but  broke  in  at  once  on 
more  perilous  ground.  Wycliffe  had  been  already  con- 
demned by  the  Church  as  an  heresiarch.  Huss  shrunk 
at  first  firpm  the  infection :  he  read  the  books  with  sus- 
picion and  dislike,  so  much  so  that  he  had  nearly  com- 
mitted the  godless  volumes  to  the  flames.  He  tuimd, 
on  more  careful  study,  deeper  and  neglected  truths. 
Still,  however,  much  of  Wycliffe's  doctrine  could  not 
command  his  assent,  but  much  worked  by  slow  degrees 
into  his  mind  and  into  his  teaching. 

The  Archbishop  Sbinko  of  Prague  had  looked  on 
Huss  with  t'avor ;  he  could  neither  be  ignorant  of  the 
change  in  the  Preaciier's  views,  nor  tlie  cause  of  that 
chaage.  He  issued  his  sentence  of  condeumation ;  he 
threatened  all  who  should  promulgate  the  tenets  of 
Wycli£fe  with  the  heretic's  death,  the  stake.  Huss  was 
at  first  appalled ;  lie  was  t^uiet  for  a  time  ;  bin  iho 
Confessor  of  the  Queen,  and  the  idol  of  one  half  the 
University  of  Prague,  could  not  long  hold  his  peace, 
for  he  was  not  the  champion  of  Wycliffe's  free  opinions 
alone,  now  forcing  themselves  into  a  slow  popularity, 

1  Aahbach,  K;ii.>ii"r  Sii^riinnf!,  ii.  24. 

s  He  had  the  iil-souudLog  name  of  FaulUsch. 
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but  of  the  Bohemian  against  the  German  students ; 
and,  exti  i<  i  liiuury  as  it  may  seem,  on  a  subject  which 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  to  as  great  a  depth*  of 
the  Realist  against  the  Nominalist  philosophj .  This 
strife  hurried  on  the  conflicting  parties  to  the  inevitable 
scliisin.  The  depobitiun  of  their  Kin<x  Wcnzel  from 
the  Empire  had  wounded  the  Bohemian  pride:  thej 
held  the  Germans  as  strangers  and  aliens  in  their  nar 
tional  University.  The  German  Professors  had  taken 
part  with  the  Archbishop  in  the  implied  censure  of 
II  uss.  By  a  singular  revolution,  the  Reahstic  philoso- 
phy, which  had  boon  the  sworn  ally  of  orthodoxy,  the 
philosophy  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  against  Abdlard, 
of  Aquinas  against  Ockham,  had  changed  sides.  The 
great  IVench  diyines*  Gerson,  D'Ailly  (perhaps  partly 
from  their  French  persi)icacity),  the  Germans  in  gen- 
eral, li-um  the  more  exclusive  study  of  the  Aristotelian 
Scholasticism,  had  warped  round  to  the  more  rationalistic 
NominaUsm.  The  University  of  Prague  was  rent  with 
ifeuds ;  students  met  students,  not  in  the  schools  of  dis- 
putation, but  in  the  streets  and  on  the  bridges,  and 
fought  out  tlic  battles  of  Churchmen  and  AVycliffites, 
of  Germans  and  Bohemians,  of  Nouiiualists  and  Real- 
ists. At  length  tiie  Bohemian  faction,  with  lluss  at 
their  head,  obtained  from  the  King  the  abrogation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Germans  in  the  votes  for  academic 
offices.  The  sullen  Germans,  and  with  them  the  Poles, 
abandoned  the  city.  Of  thirty  thousand,  a  great  pai*t 
wandered  to  Leipsic,  and  founded  a  rival  Unlvei*sity. 
A. D.  1409.  Huss  became  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Prague.  His  popularity  triumphed  even  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens,  which  sufiered  severely  from  the 
departure  a£  the  German  students. 
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Huss  now  preached  boldly  and  without  reserve  the 
Wjciiffite  doctrines,  at  least  as  &r  as  denmiciations,  not 
only  against  the  corraptions,  but  against  the  wealth  of 
the  Chrgy,  The  King  heard  with  satisfiiction  the 
grateful  maxiin  thnt  the  royal  power  was  iiir  iibove  that 
of  tlie  hierarchy ;  thi'  An  hbisliop  and  the  Clergy  were 
constrained  to  murmuring  silence,  while  all  Bohemia 
seemed  falling  off  to  these  fearful  opinions. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  had  uttered  its  sentence  of  do- 
posidon  against  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII. 
The  Arehhisliop  of  Pra^ni^^*  adhered  to  Gregory  ;  the 
King,  Huss,  and  the  Boiieniians  to  the  Council.  IIuss 
was  emboldened  to  assail  the  Papal  power  itself.  The 
King  answered  to  the  complaints  of  the  Archbishopi 

So  long  as  Master  Huss  preached  against  us  of  the 
world,  you  rejoiced,  and  declared  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  spoke  in  him.  It  is  now  your  turn."  Rnt  the 
accession  of  Alexander  V.,  wliom  Bohemia,  having  ac- 
knowledged the  Council  of  Pisa,  could  not  revise  to 
accept,  gave  the  Archbishop  courage.  He  obtained  a 
Bull  from  the  Pope  for  the  suppression  of  ihe  Wyclil^ 
ite  doctrines.  He  threatened  the  refractory  teachers. 
He  collected  no  less  than  two  hundred  writnigs  uf  tho 
odious  English  heresiarch,  and  committed  them  publicly 
to  the  flames ;  but  the  King  compelled  him  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  books  to  those  from  whom  he  had  seized 
them  by  his  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  power.  Huss  con- 
tinued to  j)reach.  He  a|)f)eale(l  tVoni  the  Po|>e  to  Christ 
himself,  the  one  final  unerrmg  Judge:  1,  John  Huss, 
ofier  this  apix?al  to  Jesus  Christ,  my  Master  and  my 
just  Judge,  who  knows,  defends,  and  judges  the  just 
cause.*'  ^ 

i  Opera,  John  Huss,  i  17.  L'£n(kat,  Concik  de  Constance,  t.  p.  SS. 
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The  pious  Alexrinder  was  succeeded  by  Balthasar 
Cossa,  John  XXIII.  Among  the  first  acts  of  Pope 
John  was  a  citation  to  John  Husa,  the  man  iire> 
proaohable  morals,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
Pope  charged  at  least  with  every  imaginable  crime. 
The  Bohemian  King,  and  the  nation  would  not  permit 
Hu^  to  cross  tlie  Alps ;  tliey  alleged  fear  of  his  Ger- 
man enemies  ;  a  pompous  embassy  of  three  theologians 
appeared  in  his  stead.  The  Archbishop,  from  prndence 
or  more  generous  feeling,  received  from  Huss  a  confes- 
sion of  faitli,  with  which  he  declared  himself  b.itisfied. 
He  announced  to  the  Roman  Court  that  heresy  no 
longer  contaminated  his  diocese. 

No  answer  came  from  Rome,  bat  thm  came  the 
Yendors  of  indulgences  for  the  war  of  the  Pope  against 
King  Ladislaus  of  Naples.  The  vendors  abstained 
from  none  of  those  insolent  exaggerations  of  the  value 
of  their  wares  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  sounder 
piety.  Huss  broke  out  in  a  torrent  of  eloquent  indig- 
nation. His  scholar,  Jerome  Faulfisch,  burned  the 
Bull  of  Lidulgenoes  under  the  gallows.  The  preachean 
of  the  Indulgences  were  exposed  to  insult,  outrage, 
persecution.  The  magistrate^  interfered  ;  some  rioters 
were  seized  and  executed ;  the  people  rose  j  the  town- 
house  was  stormed;  the  remains  of  the  rioters  taken 
up  and  venerated  as  relics.  News  arrived  that  the 
ambassadors  of  Huss,  of  the  University,  and  of  the 
Kiu^,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at  Home ;  tliat 
Huss  was  under  tlie  ban  of  excommunication,  Prague 
under  interdict.  The  timid  King  shrunk  from  the  con- 
test. Hubs  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  city,  but  only 
by  his  eloquent  preachings  all  over  the  country  to  in- 
fluence now  not  Prague  alone^  but  all  Bohemia,  with 
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indignation  against  the  abases  of  the  hierarchy.  His 
writings,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  his  native  dialect, 
spread  with  rapidily*   If  in  these  he  maintained  some 

prudent  or  perhaps  indeterminate  ambiguity  on  the  es- 
tablished doctrines,  he  struck  boldly  at  all  the  Ixiariiigs 
of  those  doctrines  on  Papal  and  on  priestly  authority, 

John  Hubs  theii  was  no  isolated  teacher,  no  follower 
of  a  condemned  English  heretic :  he  was  more  even 
than  head  of  a  sect ;  he  almost  represented  a  kingdom, 
no  doubt  mucli  more  than  half  of  Bohemia.  King 
Wenzel  and  his  Queen  were  on  his  side,  at  least  as 
against  the  Clergy. 

The  Emperor  Sigismond  aspired  to  restore  peace  to 
the  Ghnrch.  The  Oonncil  of  Constance  had  wbv  urm^ 
been  summoned  to  reform  the  Chnrch  in  its  SSbSaum. 
head  and  in  its  members  ;  it^  {uocluimcd  object  was  the 
extirpation  of  all  abuses  throughout  Christendom.  It 
was  not  for  Huss  to  stand  aloof  in  fear  or  suspicion. 
He  had  appealed  to  a  Council.  If  his  opinions  were 
just  and  true,  he  could  not  shrink  from  bringing  their 
justice  and  truth  before  a  Council  which  comprehended 
not  the  high  dignitariLS  alone,  hut  also  the  most  con- 
summate theologians  of  Christendom.  As  yet,  how- 
ever some  of  his  opinions  might  seem  to  lean  to  specu- 
lative Wycliffitism,  he  was,  like  others  of  great  name, 
avowedly  no  more  than  an  ardent  reformer  of  abuses. 
He  obtained  from  the  University  of  Prague,  from  the 
Estates  of  Bohemia,  from  Conrad  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  and  even  from  Nicolas  Bishop  of  Nazareth, 
the  Grand  Inquisitor,  testimonials  to  his  orthodoxy  and 
irreproachable  life.  Yet  he  was  not,  he  could  not  be, 
without  dark  misgivings.  He  left  a  letter  only  to  be 
opened  in  case  of  his  death  at  Constance ;  it  contained 
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his  last  will  and  his  confession.^  His  valecUctorv  ad- 
dress  to  bis  followers  enjoined  them  to  main  tain  their 
&ith,  to  praj  eamestlj  for  his  safe  return.  ^^He 
expected  to  meet  as  xoany  enemies  at  Constance  as 
oar  Lord  at  Jemsalem  —  the  wicked  Clergy,  and 
even  some  seeulai*  i*iinccs,  and  those  Pharisees  the 
Monks." 

The  £une  of  Huss  travelled  before  him :  curiosity 
Him  wit  ^  interetst  in  his  doctrines  triomphed  over 
co^tloce.  German  aversion  to  the  Bohemian.  Li 
many  towns  he  held  conferences  even  with 
tlie  clorfry?  and  parted  l\*om  them  on  amicable  terms. 
At  Nuremburg  he  was  met  by  three  Bohemian  nobles, 
who  bore  from  Spires  tlie  Imperial  safe-conduct,  couched 
in  the  strictest  and  fullest  terms,  guaranteeing  his  sale 
entrance  and  his  safe  return  from  Constance.'  John  of 
Chlum,  Wenzel  of  Daba,  Henry  of  Lazenbach,  were 
charged  to  watch  and  keep  guard  over  their  country- 
man, who  travelled  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Emperor. 

Not  many  days  afber  the  arrival  of  the  Pope,  John 
Huss,  as  has  been  said,  entered  Constance.   He  was 

graciously  received  by  the  Pope  himself.  Nothing 
was  said  of  the  ban  of  excommnnication  which  still 
hung  over  him  :  it  is  doubttiii  whether  it  was  not  le- 
gally annulled  by  his  reception  before  the  Pope. 
Strong  expressions  are  attributed  to  the  Pope :  ^  Jf 
he  had  slain  my  brother,  I  would  not  permit,  as  &r  as 
is  in  my  power,  any  hanii  to  be  done  to  him  in  Con- 

1  Among  the  sins  that  burdened  his  OOludenoe  irw  pUTUig  at  chess  and 

l08in<!:  hi-  tf  ftipor  Avhon  beaten. 

3  The  9ate-coQduct  may  be  men  in  many  publications.  L'Enfnnt,  Von 
dtf  Hafdt;  the  hitest  aad  perhaps  most  accurate  venion.  in  Aschbach,  Kai- 
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stance/'  ^  The  Pupe,  on  whom  reiigion  hung  so  loosely, 
may  not  have  had  that  deep  aversion  for,  he  may  not 
folly  have  comprehended,  the  bearing  of  the  Wyciiffite 
tenets ;  still  less  conld  he  comprehend  the  stem,  stab- 
bom  conscientiousness  which  would  not  swerve  from, 
and  wliich  wuuhl  Ijoldly  assert  such-opinions  in  the  lace 
of  danger  or  death.  Noblo  religions  &naticism  has 
constantly  baffled  the  reckoning  of  the  most  profoimd 
worldly  sagacity.  He  might  fondly  suppose  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Bohemian's  snbmission  to  Papal  argu- 
ments, impressed  by  Papal  majesty ;  and  tlie  submis- 
sion of  so  famous  a  lieretic  to  his  milder  admonitions 
would  give  him  overweening  weight  in  the  Coun- 
cO.  But  with  the  more  keen-^yed  and  inflexible 
Italian  Cardinals,  Htiss  was  only  a  barbarian  and 
a  heretic.  They  could  not  but  discern  (for  they 
liad  nothing  to  bhnd  their  instinct)  the  vital  oppug- 
nuncy  of  his  views  to  the  hierarchical  system.  Huss 
himself  could  not  remain  in  modest  and  inofi^nsiire 
privacy.  Partisans,  admirers,  wonld  crowd  aronnd 
bim;  his  zeal  would  not  permit  him  in  base  timidity 
to  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  his  creed,  whether  by 
preaching  in  his  house  or  arn on^  his  followc^rs.  The 
Bishop  of  Constance  admonished  him,  but  in  vain,  and 
forbade  his  celebrating  Mass  while  yet  unabsolved. 

The  arrival  of  Stephen  Palecs  and  Michael  de  Cau!- 
sis,  the  bitter  and  implacable  adversaries  of  Huss,  with 
whom  he  had  been  involved  in  fierce  controversv, 
chan;L'<^'(l  the  su'^pended  state  of  affairs.  These  men 
stood  ibrward  openly  as  his  accusers :  they  swept  away 

1  "  Iiti.ini<i  Jr»bnnii.^«?  TIuss  frotrem  silii  ;^onnanum  occidi^sot,  so  taincn 
nullo  moUu  cuuimissuruiii,  quantum  in  ipso  ijitutn  est,  ut  aliqua  ei  tiat  in* 
juriu,  quamdiu  Constantin  esset.**  —  Von  dor  Hardt,  ir.  p.  11. 
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all  the  fairer,  milder,  or  more  subtile  iiiterpretationa 
by  wliicli  Huss  reconciled  his  own  doctrines  with  the 
orth(xlox  creed,  especinlly  as  regarded  tlic  clergy.  Huss 
had  declared  wicked  Popes,  wicked  Cardinals,  wicked 
Prelates,  to  be  utterly  without  authority,  their  excom- 
munications void,  their  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments as  only  to  be  valid  by  some  nice  distinction. 
Palecz  and  De  Causis  cast  ail  tliese  maxims  in  their 
naked,  unmitigated  ofifensiveuesa  before  the  indignant 
hierarchj.  Huss  was  summoned,  yet  by  a  deputation 
which  still  showed  respect,  the  Bishops  of  Augshuig 
and  Trent,  to  appear  before  tlie  Consistory  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals.  He  obeyed,  protestinrr,  nevertlieless, 
that  he  came  to  render  account  to  the  Council,  not  to 
the  Consistory.  The  charges  of  heresy  were  read« 
Huss  quietly  declared  that  he  had  rather  die  than  be 
justly  condemned  as  a  heretic.  ^  If  convinced  of  error, 
he  would  make  full  recantation."  He  retired,  but  his 
lodging  w.'is  encircled  from  that  time  bv  watchful  sen- 
tinels.^ A  monk  was  let  loose  upon  him,  to  ensnare  him 
with  dangerous  questions.  Huss  had  the  shrewdness 
to  detect  in  the  monk,  who  afieeted  the  utmost  aim-* 
plicity,  one  of  the  subtilest  theologians  of  the  day. 

Foui'  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Constance,  notwith- 
j^j^  standing  his  appeal  to  the  Imperial  safe-con- 
'**^*  duct,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  his  noble 
Bohemian  protector,  John  de  Ghlum,  Huss  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  the  Bishop^s  palace.  To  De  Chlum 

^Aadiliaeh  (p.  30)  here  Inserts  the  attMDpt  of  Huss  at  fli^Tit,  which  the 
two  authors  (perhaps  they  are  but  one  authorify),  TJcichcntli  il  nnd  the 
autlior  in  D'Acher}-,  ,Ti«iL'-ii  to  a  Tnn<  h  hitor  period.  To  my  judgnient, 
Aschbach's  view  ia  utterly  improbable;  aiul  on  such  poiuts  Beichenthal, 
iHio  doM  not  cava  modi  fox  ruli^ious  questions,  ia  irorthy  of  ML  oonA- 
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tb^  Pope  protested  that  it  was  done  without  his  au- 
thority. The  Pope  might  find  it  expedient  to  disclaim 
sach  an  act.  A  congregation  was  aommoned  to  hear 
eight  articles  promoted  hj  the  Bohemian,  Michael  de 
Causis,  against  John  llu^o.  Tiiroc  Commissioners  had 
been  nained  by  the  P()jk\  A  more  immerons  Com- 
mission of  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  Doctors  was  ap* 
pointed  to  conduct  the  inqniiy.  From  his  first  piiaon 
he  was  conducted  to  a  closer  and  more  safe  one  in  the 
Dominican  Convent.^  There  he  iell  ill,  and  was  at- 
tended by  the  Pope's  physicians.  He  recovered,  and 
in  his  i)n5on  wrote  several  works,  which  were  eagerly 
dispersed  among  his  bretliren. 

John  de  Chlum  took  bold  and  activci  measures  for 
the  release  of  Huss.  He  communicated  this  insolent 
violation  of  the  Imp<»ia]  saie-condnct  to  Sfgismund, 
who  was  on  his  way  from  his  coronation  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelie.  The  Emperor  broke  out  into  wrath :  he 
gave  orders,  that  if  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  did  not 
obey  his  mandate,  the  doors  of  the  prison  should  be 
opened  by  force.  But  no  one  ventured  to  invade  the 
Dominican  doister,  and  the  Council  yet  respected  the 
orclinance*^  of  tlie  Pope  and  Cardinals.  De  Clilmn  af- 
fixed writiiii^s  ou  all  the  church-duors  in  Constance, 
declaring,  in  strong  language,  the  imprisonment  of  Huss 
to  be  an  outrage  against  the  £mperor ;  that  all  who 
had  presumed  to  violate  the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  and 
stOI  presumed  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Imperial 
Ambassador  fur  liis  rcU  asu,  would  be  called  to  account. 

So  far,  even  up  to  the  arrival  of  tlie  Emperor,  Pope 
John  had  maintained  uncontested  supremacy  in  the 
Council.   His  Bull  had  been  read  at  the  first  Session, 

1  L'En&nt,  i.  p.  64. 
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as  tlio  autliority  for  iu  proceedings.  Zabarella,  the  ajl- 
Po|i«  John  lioiiored  Cardinal  of  Florence,  in  his  opening 
speech,  assumed  thruuf^huut  the  pxesideDcj  of 
the  Pope.  The  Pope  named  all  the  offices,  and  dis- 
tributed the  ftmctioDB  which  were  submitted  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  tlie  Cuuncil.  One  incident  alone  threatened 
Ills  sule  dignity.  The  Archltislnip  ol"  lla£nisJi»  and  other 
legates  of  Gregory  XII.,  had  made  their  entrance. 
On  the  same  night  the  Archbishop  affixed  over  the 
gates  of  his  lodging  the  Papal  arms  of  Gregory  XII«, 
with  the  ke3r8  and  the  triple  crown.  John  resisted  this 
daiini:;  invasion  in  tlic  nauu'  of  a  Pope  deposed  by  the 
Council  oi"  l*isa.  The  Cnuncil,  aficr  ^onie  t^tui'iiiv  de- 
bate,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Pope,  thus  again  rec^ 
ognizing  tlie  acts  of  the  Coimcil  of  Pisa*  The  obnox- 
ious arms  disappeared. 

On  Christmas  Eve  tidings  arrived  that  Sigismund, 
now  having  received  the  Imperial  crown  at  la- 
Chapelle,  had  reached  Oberlin-en.  on  tlio  norihern 
shore  of  the  lake.  Before  morniug-dawn  he  entered 
Constance.  Among  his  hrst  acts  was  attendance  at 
the  Mass.  The  Emperor,  according  to  usage,  in  the 
dalmatic  of  a  deacon,  read  the  Gospel — the  Gospel 
which  huinuled   ominous  in  the  ears  of  the  Fupe : 

There  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus." 
The  sermon  preached  tlireedays  after  by  Peter  d*Ailly, 
Cardinal  of  Cambrajr,  must  at  times  have  sent  a  cold 
shudder  of  dismay  to  the  heart  of  John.  The  text 
was,  "There  shall  be  signs  in  the  Sun,  and  in  the 
Moon,  and  in  tlie  Stars :  a  text  literally  applicahle  to 
the  last  advent  of  Christ,  spiritually  to  his  advent  iu  an 
CEcnmenic  Council.  The  Sun  was  the  spiritual  poweTf 
the  Pope ;  the  Moon  the  temporal,  tlie  Emperor ;  the 
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Seal's  the  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and  Doctors  in  the  firma* 
ment  of  the  CouncU.  But  the  Sun,  for  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  must  fiilfil  certain  conditions.  If  the 
snpreme  Pastor  shall  have  risen  bj  had  means,  by  un- 
just and  reprobate  ambition  ;  if  he  sliall  liiivo  led  a 
scandalous  and  tli^huae^t  life;  if  lie  shajl  have  ruled 
negligently  or  tyrannically,  he  is  but  the  phantom  of  a 
sun.  Oh  I  that  the  Omnipotent  Trinity  wonld  dash 
down  these  three  statues  in  Ihe  Sun's  house,  the  Ohnrch 

of  Rome  The  Holy  Trinity  of  the  Divine  Pei^ 

sons  is  not  more  adorable  than  a  trinity  of'  Popes  abom- 
inable." But  the  lofty  cliurebman  kei)t  the  Moon,  the 
temporal  power,  in  its  due  subordination.  To  the  Em- 
peror himself  he  nttered  no  words  but  those  of  high 
honor;  **yet  the  Imperial  power  must  not  think  to 
preside  in  the  Oouncil,  hut  to  execute  her  decrees.'* 
The  Cunncil,  he  distinctly  avers,  derived  its  Icfritimate 
authority  firom  being  summoned  by  the  Pope ;  but  once 
met,  its  power  was  above  the  Pope.  St.  James,  in  the 
first  Great  Council  in  the  Acts,  did  not  publish  its 
decrees  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  but  in  diat  of  the 
Council.   ^  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 

There  was  no  outward  disturbance  in  the  seeming 
amity  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope ;  they  ap- 
peared together  in  public ;  all  was  mutual  deference 
and  respect   The  Pope  knew  the  necessities  of  the 

Emperor.  The  gi*eat  weakness  of  the  Empire  was  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  Imperial  revenues  to  the  lig- 
ni^  of  the  station.    The  more  magnificent  or  ambi- 

1  ti  ujjj  j^Qjj  g^j^^  plttcuit  Pctro,  scd  plactiit  nobis  collcctis  in  unum;  et  «e- 
quitur, '  VUum  est  Spiritui  Sancto  et  uobU.'  "  — K«ad  the  sermon,  in  Yoa 
dirHiidt,i.4S6,4S0. 
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tious  the  Empornr,  the  more  difficult,  often  (1«  grading, 
was  the  struggle  with  his  narrow  finances.  Sigismund 
aspired  to  be  amongst  the  most  splendid  of  sovereigns ; 
bk  enemies  scoffed  at  the  mean  artifices  to  which  he 
was  rednced  to  maintain  that  splendor.  The  Pope 
made  a  skilful  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  his  weak- 
ness ;  he  offered  him  a  rrrnnt,  or  donative,  or  subsidy 
of  200,000  florins.  But  Sigismund  was  too  deeply 
pledged,  too  resolutely  determined  ;  he  had  set  his  fiune 
on  the  union  and  reform  of  the  Church.  He  could  not 
but  refose  the  tempting  Inre.^  From  the  lordly  prel- 
ates of  Germany  he  might  easily  raise  such  a  sum. 

The  Council  at  first  had  been  hardly  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  Italian  Cardinals  and  Prelates  ;  it  had 
filled  gradually,  but  rapidly,  fipom  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  first  to  appear  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray,  Peter  d*Ailly,  ac- 
companied by  many  Freneh  Prelates  ;  others  ( imu'  soon 
afier.  The  Cardinal  of  Cambray  took  the  loud  of  all 
the  Transalpine  Prelates,  as  Zabarella,  Cardinal  of 
Florence,  of  the  Italian.  AU  the  rest  did  homage  to 
their  superior  learning,  abilities,  and  virtues.  It  was 
not  till  three  montlis  aftenvards  that  tlie  more  learned 
and  not  less  pions  Chancellor  Gerson  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  deputies  firom  the  University  of  Paris. 
The  French  prelates  and  divines  formed,  in  modem 
phrase,  the  constitutional  party:  they  adhered  with  the 

1  Sigiamund  came  '*  mil  Warnang,  er  soil,  von  Johann  die  200,000  Gal- 
Ja  nlcht  Dehmen!  diese  Samina  kSniie  mta  Ton  d«n  nkiMii  BiidioftB 
Teutadkland!)  leicht  iHkommcn."  —  J.  Muller,  Geschichte  von  SchweitSi 

an?  HandjK'hriften  der  Bibliothek  von  Wien.   John  de  Monterolis,  a  bitter 
•enemy  of  Sipisroitnf!,  n^mbrg  h5«  ho?9tilrty  to  Tobti  to  the  PopoN  r»'rn«n?  nf 
this  sum.  John  was  not  iikeij  to  rel'use  it.  —  Apud  Martene  et  Dunuiu,  t. 
iLp.li44. 
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severest  ortliodozy  to  the  Catholic  doctrineB ;  they  ad- 
mitted the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  not  an  absolute 

autocracy.  That  supremacy  was  limited,  not  only  by 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  but  by  the  universal  voice  of 
the  Church.  A  General  Council  was  above  the  Fope* , 
Beyond  this  the  Church  of  France  stood  on  some  of 
her  peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  which  the  Pope  could 
not  infringe  or  abrogate.  There  was  a  law  and  pre- 
rogative superior  to  tlie  Pope.  The  Gallican  Chuicli 
is  already  asserting  her  liberties ;  her  anta£ronism  is 
hardly  yet  on  distinct  or  detined  grounds,  bat  still  it  is 
antagonism.  And  all  this  bold  assertion  of  superiority 
or  independence  was  while  a  lunatic  was  on  the  throne 
of  France ;  while  Henry  of  England  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  land,  one  year  before  the  buttle  of  Agiiicourt. 

The  English,  at  least  Robert  Hallani,  Bishop  of  Sal- 
isbury, the  representative  of  their  Church  Thosngiui. 
and  of  the  insular  character,  were  likewise  as  hioimb. 
yet  rigidly  attached  to  the  old  traditional  faith.  With 
him  the  Teutonic  independence  of  thought  had  not  ad- 
vanced farther  than  the  strong  impatience,  which  had 
long  brooded  in  England,  of  the  Papal  tyranny,  and  its 
encroachment  on  the  ])ower  of  the  State  and  of  the 
nation.  Throughout  Uallam  was  the  right  hand  of 
the  Emperor,  as  asserting  the  civil  supremacy.  He 
alone  took  a  high  moral  tone :  to  him  a  wicked  Pope 
was  but  a  wicked  man.  There  was  an  unconscious 
Wyclithsm  in  tlie  Bishop,  who  would  perhaps  hardlj 
have  hesitated  to  have  burned  Wyclifie  himself. 

The  powerfiil  hierarchy  of  Germany  did  not  hold  its 
proper  rank  in  the  Council  of  Constance.  OMnwi. 
Of  the  three  great  electoral  prelacies,  Cologne  was 
vacant  aud  contested.    Treves  was  still  in  the  obedi- 
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ence  of  Gregory  XII,^  Mentz  appeared,  but  Arcb- 
bishop  John  of  Nassau  was  more  fitted  to  shine  in  a 
camp  than  in  a  Council,  He  entered  Constance  at  the 
head  of  a  splendid  and  nummus  retinue,  in  milxtarj 

attire,  with  helmet,  cuirass,  and  boots  of  iron.  His 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor  attached  him  recklessly  to  the 
cause  of  Pope  John.  The  more  remote  kingdoms^ 
Prossia,  Poland,  -  Hungary,  sent  their  Archbishops, 
Posen,  Riga,  Gnesen,  Colocz,  and  Canits.  There  were 
two  Danish  Bishops,  Kypen  and  Schleswig. 

The  total  number  of  Clerjxr,  not  perhaps  all  pres- 
ent at  one  time,^  was  four  Patriarchs,  Constantinople, 
Giado,  Antioch,  Aquileia ;  twenty-nine  Cardinals,  Ital- 
ians by  burth,  excepting  five  Frenchmen,  chiefly  of  the 
creation  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  one  Portuguese; 
thirty-three  Archbishops ;  about  one  liundred  and  fitly 
Bishops,^  including  thirty-two  titulars  :  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  Abbots  ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  Doc- 
tors ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Provosts,  and  other 
soperiois.  With  their  whole  attendance  the  Clergy 
amounted  to  aghteen  thousand* 

li'  the  German  liierarchy  were  less  fully  or  rather 
less  effectively  reprosentod,  Germany  alone  sent  her 
Princes  to  this  Diet-Council,  the  Prince  Palatine,  Louis 
of  Heidelberg,  the  Dukes  Louis  and  Henry  of  Bavaria. 
The  Palatine  headed  the  embassy  of  France.  The 
Burgraves  John  and  Frederick  of  Nuremburg,  the  lat- 
ter Margrave  of  Brandenburg ;  Rodolf,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  Margrave  of  Badeu. 

^  Cologne  and  Twn»  w«n,  it  nvm,  pnMnt  by  dspnty. 

*  The  numbers  vaiy,  perhaps  on  that  account. 

•  The  English  Bishops  were  Brtth,  Herefotd»  Salisbniy,  Bangori  later 
Winchester,  London,  iichfield,  Norwich.  * 
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All  the  great  Free  Cities  sent  their  deputies.  Over 
their  doors  the  amis  of  their  citieB  were  ostentatioaBlj 
displayed^  as  taking  rank  among  soTereigns.^ 

Ordinarily  50,000,  at  certain  periods  at  least  100,000 
persons  and  30,000  horses  were  kept  in  ease  and  plenty; 
SOjOUO  beds  were  provided  by  the  city.  Four  Imperial 
OommissionerB  regtlated  the  price  of  provinons,  which 
throughout  were  abundant,  and  at  moderate  coat.  The 
police  regulations  were  excellent ;  the  garrison  was  but 
of  2000  men  ;  to  the  last,  as  at  first,  no  disturbance, 
no  riot  took  place  dui  iiig  the  Council.  This  is  the  uni- 
yersal  testimony. 

1  See  ReTclipnthal  (Augsburg,  1483)  reprinted  ia  later  collections,  a  kind 
of  Kiog-ot-anus.  He  has  a  chronicle  of  what  may  bo  called  the  Statt 
pnceadingi.  8—  on  RaiclwnttiiJ,  L'Bnfluit,  Bwface,  p.  aaadi 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OOUNCO.  OF  COKSTAKCE.   JOHN  ZZm.   JOHN  HUSa. 

PoPB  JoRN  opened  the  year  with  a  magnificent 
4.B.1416.  religious  ceremony;  he  appeared  amid  the 
asseml)lo(l  myriatls  in  the  most  solemn  function  of  the 
Churcli  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  Christendom,  al- 
most for  the  last  time  I  The  sermon  of  the  Cardinal 
Thmtotiing  Gambray  had  not  been  the  only  sign  of  the 
SS^jSi".'*  danger  that  was  looming  over  him.  In  the 
*^**  first  General  Congregation  the  Emperor  liad 
solemnly  sworn  to  take  the  Pope  under  his  sovereign 
protection.^  So  far  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  had 
heard  with  satisfiustion ;  bat  he  also  avowed  his  expec- 
tation that  the  Legates  of  the  two  rival  Pontifi  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Council.  This  was  to  sever  the 
link  which  bound  the  Ooimcil  of  Constance  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa;  it  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Pisa  if 
it  recognized  as  Popes  those  who  had  been  there  de- 
posed. A  Parisian  divine,  Matthew  Roder,  bad  deliv- 
ered a  sermon  in  which  he  suggested  election  of  a 
new  Pontiff.^ 

But  that  act  of  the  Emperor,  which  mi<Tht  seem 
least  connected  with  the  hX/Q  of  Pope  John,  was  in  &ct 
no  doubt  to  his  own  sagacity,  at  once  the  direst  omen 
and  the  immediate  cause  of  his  fiill.   The  £mperor 

1  Yon  der  Hardt,  ir.  p.  3L  s  L'Eufiint,  i.  p.  79. 
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consented  to  violate  his  own  safe-conduct,  to  abandon 
John  Huss.  The  Boheuuan  was,  with  the  T^Bmpw 
consent  of  Sigismund,  committed  to  closer  John  hom. 
custody.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  to  be  tried  by 
the  Council,  doomed  by  the  Council,  and  that  whatever 
mi<rht  be  the  si'iiteuce  uf  the  Council,  it  would  be  car- 
ried  into  execution  bv  the  secuiai*  ami.  The  Council 
was  thus  relieved  from  all  further  debate  on  that  ques- 
tion :  it  was  out  of  the  way  of  their  ulterior  proceed- 
ings; the  rock  on  which  they  might  have  split  was 
avoided ;  their  onward  course  was  straight,  clear,  open. 

Breach  of  faith  luhuits  no  excuse  ;  perfidy  is  twice 
perfidious  in  an  Eni|)eror.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  Sig- 
ismund fiurly  to  state  the  inextricable  difficulty  of  his 
position.  He  had  to  choose  between  the  violation  of 
fiuth  to  one  whom  he  himself  no  doubt  esteemed  a  dan- 
g(  L  OUS  and  turbulent  heretic,  and,  it  might  be,  the  disscv 
hition  of  the  Council.  With  tlie  Council  he  abandoned 
all  the  hopes  on  which  he  had  i  ^ted  his  fame,  his  influ- 
ence, his  authority,  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the 
Church,  the  reformation  of  the  Church*  Huss  was 
already  arraigned  as  a  heretic;  the  Pope,  the  Cardi- 
nals, the  Council,  had  committed  themselves  to  that 
arraif^nment.  According  to  tlie  view  of  almost  the 
whole  hierarchy,  and  the  prelates  of  every  nation,  the 
suppression  of  heresy  was  their  first  imperious  duty :  it 
was  the  deep^t  and  most  passionate  vow  of  every  high- 
churchman  ;  and  which  of  them  on  such  a  point  was  not 
a  hi^h-churcliman  ?  Arginncnts  were  ready,  which,  on 
the  principles  dominant  and  long  admitted  in  those  days, 
it  was  not  easy  to  parry  or  contute.  The  Emperor  had 
no  right  to  protect  heretics,  over  wliom  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  every  part  of  it,  the  hierarchy,  especially 
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SQch  a  council  of  the  hierarchy,  had  indefeasihle  cog- 

iiiziiiice,  could  prucccMl,  and  were  Louud  to  proceed, 
accuniiiii:  to  tlic  canons  of  the  Chiircli.  And  the  fatal 
doctrine,  conHrmed  by  long  usage,  by  the  decrees  of 
Pontifib,  by  the  assent  of  all  ecclesiasticfly  and  the  aoqnif- 
escence  of  the  Christian  world,  that  no  promise,  no 
oath,  was  binding  to  a  heretic,  had  hardly  been  qjaser 
tioned,  never  rej)ndiated. 

Had  Si<iismnnd  with  a  liiirh  hand  released  the  pri^- 
oner ;  had  he  in  the  slightest  degree  infringed  on  the 
recognized  province  of  the  hierarchy,  their  sole  adjudi- 
cation in  causes  of  heresy,  Pope  John  might  either 
have  lengthened  ont  an  interminable  discussion,  or,  if  he 
had  broken  iij)  the  Council,  or  left  it  himself,  he  would 
have  carried  with  him  probably  all  the  Italian  Cardi- 
nals, and  tlirown  an  irreconcilable  schism  among  the 
rest  of  the  prelates.  He  would  have  become  the  cham* 
pion  of  a  great  cause,  a  popular  cause  with  the  whole 
hierarchy,  and  with  all  under  the  inmiediate  influence 
of  the  hierarchy. 

Sio;i^inund  yielded,  perhaps  not  ^vith(>ut  seU-rcproach, 
cei'tainly  not  without  remonstrance  which  must  have 
galled  a  man  of  his  high  feeling  to  the  ^nick.  The 
Bohemian  lords,  the  Buigrave  of  Prague  and  others, 
had  already  written  a  strong  demand,  which  arrived 
about  this  time,  for  the  liberty  of  John  Huss.  He  had 
been  proclaimed,  as  they  averred,  by  Conrad  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  under  his  seal,  guiltless  of  tlie  slight 
est  word  of  heresy.  A  second  still  more  \igorous 
protest  had  followed,  on  his  removal  from  the  Domini- 
can Convent,  against  this  flagrant  violation  of  public 
faith.  "  They  would  deeply  grieve  if  they  should  hear 
that  his  august  Majesty  was  polluted  by  such  an  enor- 
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mous  iniquity.  Every  one  hereafler  would  spurn  and 
despise  an  Imperial  safo-conduct."  ^ 

The  sacrifice  of  Huss  (and  now  that  perfidious  sacri- 
fice was  resolved)  established  perfect  harmony  jMany. 

between  the  Emperor  and  tin-  wliole  retbnnino;  part  of 
the  Council.  Notwithstainlin^  all  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Pope  and  his  partisans,  it  was  immediately  deter- 
mined to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  the  Antipopes,  if 
aimed  with  fbll  powers^  and  to  admit  them  with  fhll 
recognition  of  their  dignity  into  the  Oonncil.  Those 
of  Benedict  presented  themselves  first,  but  R«?<Trtoii  of 
nut  being  provided  with  full  powers,  they  Ai!ti|  nj  ,i,. 
were  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Emperor.^  Tiieir 
proposal,  however,  that  Benedict  XIII.  and  the  King 
of  Arragon  should  hold  a  conference  with  the  Emperor 
at  Nice,  was  not  absolutely  discarded.  A  few  days 
afler  presented  themselves  the  Archbishop  of  Hagusa 
and  the  other  Legates  of  Gregory  XTI.  They  had 
been  preceded  by  Louis  Count  Palatine,  the  delegates 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Worms,  Spires,  and  Verden,  who  stHl  adhered  to  his 
obedience.  The  ambassadors,  under  this  powerful  sup- 
port, were  received  with  courteous  honor ;  they  declared 
their  master,  Gregory'  XIL,  prepared  at  once  to  resign 
the  Papacy  on  condition  that  Benedict  and  John  did 
the  same ;  that  no  one  of  the  three  should  preside  in 
the  Council.^ 

The  demand  for  the  cession  of  John,  which  had  been 

at  fii-st  a  low  and  timid  murmur,  became  the  Jcifctf|» 
general  clamor.    Notwithstanding  intrigues,  dwomndtd, 

1  Von  der  Hardt,  iv.  p.  33. 

2  "Do  ward  der  Konig  zomi^,  um  I  s;»rach  zu  ihncn,  den  Boten  (le«  Pf^tor 
Luna,  UQsdo  V08." — Jtutinger,  bcmor  Cbroiuk,  281,  cited  bv  Abchbadi, 
p.4S. 

«  AwhlMdi,  p.  47. 
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bribes,  promises,  menaces,  liis  jiartisans  fell  off  daily  J 
Some  appealed  to  his  higher  feelings ;  some  uttered 
more  or  less  disguised  threats.  The  ambassador  of 
Poland,  Andrew  Laacaris,  Archbifihop  elect  of  Pofl€n, 
xsrgad  his  free  abdication  as  a  generona  Bacrifice  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  in  a 
writin<r  coininunicated  totlie  Council,  the  Emperor,  and 
tlie  Tope,  urged  u^kjh  John  XXIII.,  that  the  stronger 
his  grounds  to  be  recognized  as  lawful  Pope,  the  greater 
was  his  obligation  to  make  thu  noble  oblation  for  the 
good  of  the  Chnrdi.^  He  more  than  hinted  the  power 
of  the  Conndl  to  enforce  abdication.'  John's  Italian 
Cardinals  raised  a  loud  cry,  that  it  wa.s  uhnost,  if  not 
absolute,  heresy  to  put  the  Pope  on  the  same  footing 
with  those  deposed  at  Pisa.^  The  Cardinal  d^Aillj  at 
length  sommed  up  the  whole  in  the  &tal  sentence, 
**The  Universal  Church,  represented  hj  a  Geneoml 
Council,  has  Hull  power  to  depose  even  a  lawful  Pontiff 
of  blameless  cliamcter,  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fiure  of  the  Church.'*  ^ 

But  these  two  Cardinals,  Cambray  and  St.  Mark, 
were  preparing  a  measure  still  more  disastrous  to  the 
Pope.  The  nght  of  suffmge  m  an  (Ecumenic  Coun- 
cil was  by  no  means  fixed  and  certain.  In  most  of  the 
later  Councils  the  aristocratic  principle  had  prevailed. 
No  one  below  the  liishop  or  the  Abbot  liud  presumed 
to  the  right  of  voting  on  such  high  and  mysterious 
matters.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had  admitted  the  right 
of  professors  and  doctors  of  theology.  The  Pope» 
who  knew  his  own  strength,  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  had  rejected  this  claim.  The 

1  Yon  der  Hardt,  li.  47S,  419.  *  Ibid.  ii.  SIS. 

^  V    d  .  r  Hardt,  u.  ITS,  at  m;.  <  L'EdkDt,  i  p.  lOS. 

•Ibid.  u.  SOS. 
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Cardinal  d'Aillj,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Council,  not 
onljr  asserted  the  right  of  these  learned  men  to  firee  suf- 
frage, but  demanded  it  for  princes  and  ambassadors  in 
all  matters  not  directly  concerning  the  faith.  The 
Cardinal  of  St.  Mark  went  stili  iurtlicr  ;  lio  asserted 
the  ri;^]it  of  the  lower  clerixy.  "  Was  tlie  Council  not 
to  profit  by  the  profound  learning  of  doctors  in  civil  or 
canon  law,  and  the  wisest  of  the  clergy  ?  "  An  ig- 
norant prince  or  prelate,"  he  said  in  coarse  phrase,  ^  is 
bnt  a  crowned  ass.  Is  one  intrusted  with  the  cure  of 
son  Is  in  11  large  parish  less  able  to  judge  than  the 
abbot  who  rules  a  few  monks  ?  " 

The  first  proposition  wrested  the  superiority  in  the 
Goancil  from  tiie  hands  of  the  Pope.  The  Italian 
Bishops  were  nomerous  and  poor.  Fear,  interest, 
nationality,  contempt  of  Transalpine  barbarians,  bound 
them  to  the  service  of  the  Pope.  But  this  was  not  the 
w^orst  or  most  menacing  proposal.  Already,  according 
to  the  usage  of  most  Universities,  the  Congregations^ 
.which  prepared  the  business  for  the  general  Sessions  of 
the  Council,  bad  met  in  Nations.  The  prelates,  doc- 
tors, and  ambassadors  oi  the  four  great  powers  assem- 
bled each  in  a  separate  chamber,  with  a  President 
changing  every  month,  a  secretary,  notaries,  and  other 
officers.  The  Nations  were :  I.  The  Italians ;  IT.  The 
Germans,  comprehending  the  Poles,  Hnngarians,  Danes, 
and  Scandinavians ;  III.  The  French ;  IV.  The  £ttg» 
lish.  At  a  later  period  the  Spaniards,  who  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Council,  formed  a  fifth  Nation.  It  was 
proposed  to  vote  by  Nations;  and  this  decree,  which 
reduced  the  Italians  to  a  sin^^e  soffing^,  not-  rtb.7. 
withstanding  the  Pope's  remonstrance^  passed  with 
inesistible  acclamation* 
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Pope  Jolm  was  in  tlie  toils  ;  his  must  obstinate  sting- 
gles  onljr  drew  around  liim  more  closely  the  galling 
meshes.  The  subtle  Italians  found  themselves  dream* 
vented  hj  the  steady  aggression  of  the  Tramontanes. 
Now  came  a  more  tremendous  hlow.  A  memoir  was 
cu.a>ts  secretly  presented  to  the  Council,  it  was  pre- 
popc.  sumed  by  an  Italian,  with  a  full  and  darkly- 
colored  statement  of  the  detestable  wickedness,  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  the  Pope's  whole  liie.^  The  more 
nohle-minded  of  the  Germans  tod  the  Poles  recoiled 
from  the  scandalous  exposure.  They  refused  the  pub* 
lie  inquisition  into  these  articles,  as  degrading  to  the 
Roman  See,  as  throwing  a  fatal  slur  on  all  the  Prelates 
and  dignitaries  promoted  by  the  Pope.  They  gener^ 
ously  insisted  on  its  suppression.  But  these  sinister 
tidings  did  not  escape  the  Pope,  who  had  his  secret 
intelligence  of  the  most  trivial  proceedings  in  the  Coun- 
cil. He  was  struck  with  utter  consternation.^  He 
snmmoaed  the  Cardinals :  he  denied  much,  but  he 
admitted  some  of  the  charges.  He  heaped  upon  them 
gifts  and  promises :  he  proposed  desperately  to  confront 
the  Council ;  to  make  ample  confession  and  to  stand 
on  the  great  principle,  that  a  Pope  could  not  be  deposed 

1  "Qnidam,  at  pneBamitar,  Italicns,  nnttos  articalos  Talde  flunoMM,  «t 
oamiA  peccata  mortalia^  ncc  non  impacta  quodainmodo  abominabilim  oon- 

tinentes,  coutra  eundein  Balthasarem,  in  eodein  Concilio  exhibuit  in  scrip- 
ti«  tamcn  secret^,  quod  super  illis  contra  eumlem  Balthasarem  ficret  iiiqiu. 
sitio,  et  provideretor  iostanter  per  CoQcUium  memoratum." — A  Nioa, 
p.  25. 

s  MQoilniB «iiam interim  daneiilo  et  pfodltorie ad  notitiam  dieti 
aaiia  deductis,  illieo  meate  constematus  est,  et  coeplt  valde  tremere  et 

timern  ac  ctlain  quosdam  sibi  sccreto  Cardinales,  et  do  quibus  f!!!'.ir!nm 
habuit  doiii^  ac  promis^sis  alHcere  et  consulere  quid  t-ssot  in  ca  parte  pro 
honoris  conservatioue  facturus,  asserens,  quod  qmedam  in  ip&is  artica- 
Ito  descripta,  tanquam  homo,  peocando  eommiaiiaet,  et  aliqua  noa.'*<» 
Odd. 
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but  for  heresy.  The  Cardinals  coldly  advised  liim  not 
to  be  precipitate,  but  to  take  some  days  to  mature  his 
determination. 

His  adversaries  pursued  their  advantage.   WhOe  the 

Pope  was  quailin^f  under  this  peril,  deputies  appeared 
before  him  to  r>u  icle  him  to  the  cession  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. To  their  surprise  and  joy,  the  Pop^ThoPope 
consented ;  he  drew  up  himself  a  form  which  ^  Ab^!^ 
was  submitted  to  the  Nations.  But  every '*^-^* 
word  of  the  Papal  ibrm  was  scrutinisBed  with  the  most 
suspieious  jealousy.  It  was  thouglit  vague  ami  ambig- 
uous ;  (Itjuljtful  pretensions,  doubtful  meanings  linked 
under  its  artful  phrases.  There  was  a  long  discussion. 
The  Pope  presented  a  second  form ;  it  was  rejected. 
A  third,  pro])osed  by  the  Emperor,  was  repudiated  by 
the  Pope.  At  that  instant  arrived  the  Delegates  from 
the  University  of  Paris,  with  the  famous  Gersoii  at 
their  head.  All  did  homage  to  the  high  au-  Feb.  18. 
thority  of  this  learned  body,  and  their  world-renowned 
Chancellor.  A  new  fi>rm  was  prepared,  it  was  sup^ 
posed  under  the  direction  of  OerBon,  and  presented  by 
the  Emperor  with  more  peremptory  demand  of  accept- 
ance.  The  Pope  stifled  his  grief,  tried  every  subter- 
fuge, raised  every  subtle  objection  ;  but  the  tluee  na- 
tions, the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  £n>j>li>ii,  held 
resolutely  together;  the  Italians  supported  him  with 
but  feeble  6delity.  The  one  alteration  admitted  only 
made  the  words  more  stringent,  severe,  not  to  be 
eluded.  In  his  despair  he  assumed  a  kind  of  sullen 
magnanimity.  A  general  Congr^ation  was  sum- 
moned :  the  Emperor  and  the  Deputies  of  all  Hmh  i. 
the  Nations  were  present.  The  form  was  ofiered  to 
the  Pope  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.   He  read  it  to 
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himself,  and  seemed  to  ponder  over  it.  None  of  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  betrayed  itself  in  his  counte- 
nance. With  a  calm  clear  roice  he  read  publicly  the 
inevocable  words:  Pope  John  XXIII.,  for  the 
Pop^  .  repose  of  the  whole  Christian  people,  profess, 
enga<;e,  promise,  swear,  and  vow  to  God,  the 
Cliurcli,  and  this  holy  Coinu  tl,  willingly  and  freely  to 
give  peace  to  the  Church,  by  the  way  of  my  simple 
cession  of  the  Papacj ;  to  do  and  to  foliil  this  efifect- 
nally,  according  to  the  determination  of  this  present 
Covmdl,  when  and  so  soon  as  Peter  di  Luna  and  An- 
gelo  Corario,  called  in  their  respective  obediences  Ben- 
edict XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  shall  in  like  manner 
cede  the  Papacy,  to  which  they  pretend,  bj  themselves 
or  by  their  lawful  Proctors :  and  even  in  any  case  of 
vacancy  by  decease  or  otherwise,  in  which  by  my  oee- 
sion  unity  can  be  restored  to  the  Church  God  throu^ 
the  extirpation  of  the  present  Schism." 

Ere  he  closed,  the  whole  Assembly  broke  out  into  a 
parosgrsm  of  rapture.  The  Emperor,  the  Cardinals,  the 
Deputies  of  the  Nations  and  of  the  University  of  Paris 
crowded  round  the  throne,  all  rendering  thanks.  Te 
Deum  was  sung ;  tlie  chant  was  interrupted  by  tears 
of  joy ;  more  wept  than  snng.^ 

The  next  day  was  the  second  public  Session.  The 
MM  2.  Pope  himself  celebrated  Mass.  At  its  close 
he  took  his  seat  before  the  altar,  with  his  &ce  to  the 
Council,  and  read  the  same  form  handed  to  him  by  tiie 
Pauiarcli  of  Antioch.  At  the  words,  "  I  swear  and 
vow,"  he  knelt  before  the  altar,  clasped  liis  hands  to- 
gether, and  uttered  the  words  "  Thus  I  promise,"  with 
profound  solemnity.    He  returned  to  his  chair,  and 

1  yon  d«r  Hudt  «nd  L'Snftnt  throoghont 
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concluded  tlio  sorvice.  The  Emperor  advanced,  took 
o&  his  crown,  threw  himself  at  the  ieet  of  the  Pope, 
and  kissed  them,  expressing  his  feryent  gratitude.  So 
did  the  Patriarch  of  Antiocb  in  the  name  of  the 
Conndl. 

Two  days  had  hardly  passed,  when  dark  mutual  sus- 
picions began  to  transpire.  Each  party  had  ulterior 
views.  Pope  John  had  manifestly  the  hope  that  by 
his  frank  and  full  confession  he  might  propitiate  the 
Council ;  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  on  his  competitors 
the  odium  of  reftisinpj  these  equal  terms ;  or  he  might 
delude  himself  with  lender  expectations.  The  Council 
felt  that  he  was  at  their  mercy^  and  were  disposed  to 
clench  rather  than  relax  their  iron  grasp.  They  had 
determined  to  press  the  conditional  into  an  absolute  al> 
dication.  This  dire  reality  broke  gradually  but  rapidly 
upon  tlie  Pope.  First  they  demanded  a  Bull,  declaring 
liis  abdication  according:  to  the  ciistomarv  form.  The 
Pope  treated  this  proposition  as  an  insult,  and  haughtily 
repelled  the  Prelates  from  his  presence  :  they  dared  not 
venture  again  on  this  perilous  subject.  But  to  the  Em- 
peror he  was  less  intractable.  Sigismund  extorted  from 
him  a  Hull,  still,  indeed,  guarded  in  its  language. 
John  renewed  his  sacred  promise;  but  his  March  6. 
abdication  yet  depended  on  the  simultaneous  abdication 
of  his  rivals.  The  next  demand  was  more  insidious, 
more  imperious,  more  embarrassing.  Of  the  two  riyal 
Popes,  most  respect  was  paid  to  Benedict  XIII.  He 
had  still  a  King,  the  King  of  Arragon,  for  his  partisan. 
It  had  been  proposed  that  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Arragon,  accompanied  by  Benedict,  should  meet  at 
Nice.  John  was  required  to  invest  ambassadors  with 
full  powers  to  execute  his  abdication  at  the  same  instant 
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with  tliiit  u{  Benedict.  Oi"  these  aiiiLassadurs  the  Em- 
peror was  to  be  one.  Witli  such  iritivocable  powers 
Pope  John  would  have  deHvered  himself  bound  hand 
and  foot  into  the  hands  of  Sigismund. 

This  proposal  was  made  in  a  full  Congregation  hj 
ibTCh  9.  the  Germans,  French,  and  English,  it  was  inr 
dignantly  rejected  by  the  Pope  supported  by  the  Ital- 
ian Prelates.  The  Italians  threatened  to  leave  the 
Council  if  such  rigorous  demands  were  urged  further. 

Yet  there  was  still  the  most  bland  and  respectful  ont- 
ward  amity.  The  next  day  the  Pope  presented  to  the 
Emperor  the  Golden  Rose.  That  mysterious  gift,  ac- 
cording to  Pfipe  Innocent  III.,^  represented  by  its 
gold,  its  odor  and  its  balm^  the  Godhead,  tlie  Body  and 
Soul  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  only  bestowed  by  Popes 
on  Sovereigns  the  most  loyal  servants  of  the  Chinch. 
The  Emperor  received  it  with  words  of  the  most  devoat 
gratetuhiess.  They  dined  together.  The  Emperor  of- 
fered the  consecrated  Rose  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

The  veiy  next  day,  whether  there  was  a  deep  latent 
MHdiio.  hypocrisy  under  this  seeming  amity ;  whether 
the  Emperor  had  discovered  treachery  in  the  Pope, 
and  that  he  already  meditated  flijirht ;  or  that  he 
thought  it  no  lunger  worth  while  to  dissemble  his  un- 
compromising hostility,  the  proposal  was  openly  made 
pn*)  to  dect  a  new  Pope.  This  proposition  in  it- 
PoiM.  self  proclaimed  John  XXIII.  no  longer  Pope ; 
it  u-.Muiied  the  j)ower  in  the  Council  of  deposing  him, 
and  of  proceeding  to  another  choice.  Among  the 
vague,  fond  hopes  of  John  had  been  that  he  himself 

1  Inoocent  III.,  rradicatio,  see  Hurler.   Compare  «liO  Durand,  Batio- 
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might  be  reelected  to  the  i'ontificate.  Such  bad  been 
the  design  of  his  more  steadfast  partiaans.  The  war* 
like  Archbishop  of  Mentz  declared  that  he  woiild  never 
render  allegiance  bat  to  John.  Words  ran  high ;  the 
suppressed  charges  against  the  abominable  life  of  the 
Pupo  were  revived  in  their  nnmiti^iited  blackness. 
Robert  llallam,  Bishop  of  Salibbury,  at  tlie  head  of  the 
£nglish,  had  already  espoused  the  Emperor's  cause, 
and  had  nidged  nnswervinglj  the  searching  reformation 
of  all  orden  in  the  Church.  The  honest  islander 
broke  out  in  righteous  indignation,  that  the  Pope  de- 
8er\'ed  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

All  conHdence  was  now  at  an  end.  It  was  notorious 
that  Pope  John  meditated  escape :  and  should  he  escape 
would  boldly  appeal  to  Christendom  agunst  the  decrees 
of  a  headless  Council.  The  Council  was  determined 
tliai  he  should  not  leave  the  city.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Cardinal  St.  Angelo  to  piiss  the  gates  ;  he 
was  rudely  arrested  by  the  burglier  guard.  The  Pope 
loudly  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  Imperial  safe- 
conduct,  that  safe-conduct  which  in  the  case  of  John 
Hufls  he  had  trampled  under  feot.  The  Magistrates  of 
Constance  threw  tlie  blame  on  the  orders  oi  the  Em- 
peror. Frederick  of  Austria  alone  declared  that  he  at 
least  would  respect  the  person  and  liberty  of  the  I'ope.^ 

Another  Congregation  of  the  Nations  was  held ;  the 
Italians  stood  aloof.  It  was  resolved  to  ui^  hmis. 
ihe  Pope  at  once  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries  to  execute 
his  abdication,  and  that  tlie  Emperor  should  be  one  of 
these  plenipotentiaries.  They  further  required  the 
Pope  to  give  security  that  he  would  neither  leave  the 
Council*  nor  adjourn  it  to  any  other  place.   The  Em^ 

1  CerreUBiu,  apud  Ton  der  Haidt,  iv.  B§. 

YOL.  YIL  90 
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peror  excused  the  rigid  watch,  now  avowedly  main- 
tained at  the  gates  of  tlie  city,  by  declaring  that  it 
was  on  account  of  the  notorious  design  of  many  Caxw 
dinals  clandestinely  to  leave  Constance,  It  was  his 
daly  to  prevent  tliis  unauthorized  dissolution  of  the 
Council. 

Tlic  Pope  yielded  to  this  last  demand,  the  promise 
not  to  dissolve  or  adjourn  the  Ccuncii  till  the  end  of 
the  Schism^  and  to  do  ever}  thing  he  could  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  unity.  This  was  a  promise  which, 
were  it  in  his  power,  he  could  without  difficulty  violate 
or  elude.  But  the  immediate  fetal  step  of  authorizing 
others  to  execute  his  ;ib( I i cation,  he  refused  with  stub- 
bom  obstinacy,  "  He  had  no  proof  that  Angelo  Co- 
xario  had  redgned ;  he  had  only  heard  that  Peter  di 
Luna  would  resign,*' 

The  gloom  which  was  gathering  round  John  was 
Qaarni  broken  by  a  faint  but  transient  gleam  of 
coiincu  hope.  The  Frencli  Canliiinls  began  to  relent, 
to  murmur  at  his  harsh  usage.  The  Italians  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  endeavored  to  detach  them  from  the 
hostile  league.  They  heg^n  to  revive  the  question  of 
voting  by  voices,  not  by  Nations.  The  Grermans  and 
the  English  adhererl  to  each  other  in  resolute  ho>tility 
to  the  Pope.  In  the  French,  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  the  English,  fostered  by  their  long,  cruel,  and 
humiliating  wars,  struggled  with  their  zeal  for  the 
uni^  and  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  The  Cardi- 
nals, as  Italian  Prelates,  sat  with  the  Italian  nation. 
The  Five,  the  CaiiHiial  of  Cauilji'.iv  at  tlieir  head, 
were  deputed  to  persuade  the  French  nation  to  milder 
measures.  The  Germans  and  English  held  only  the 
more  closely  together,  and  were  more  inflexibly  re- 
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solved  by  this  opposition.    The  Bishop  of  Salisbury 

boldly  proposed  that  if  the  Pope  refused  to  appoint  his 
Procnnitui's,  he  should  be  put  under  anest.  The  Em- 
peror and  his  supporters  of  the  other  two  Nations  pr^ 
sented  themselves  in  the  Frencli  Congregation,  and  laid 
before  them  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  The 
French  insisted  that  they  should  withdraw.  Sigismuiid 
broke  out  in  a  wrathful  menace :  Now  will  be  shown 
who  are  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  fur  March  19. 
the  Empire.''  The  Cardinal  of  Cambray  indignantly 
retired :  the  other  four  Cardinab  protested  against  the 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  debate.  The  Empeior  an- 
swered that  the  word  had  escaped  him  in  passion, 
that  the  French  had  perfect  liberty,  but  the  Cardi- 
nals were  Italians,  not  French;  if  they  withdrew  not 
to  their  own  chamber,  he  threatened  them  with  im- 
prisonment 

The  quarrel,  the  Pope^s  last  desperate  hope,  was 
appeased  by  the  skiliiil  influence  of  the  ambassadors  of 

France,  especially  by  Duke  Louu?  of  Bavaria. 

Late  the  following  evening,  after  vespers,  Sigismund 
visited  the  Pope;  he  found  him  reclining  on  interriowrf 
his  bed,  somewhat  indisposed.  John  com-^^i^||^ 
plained  of  the  oppressive  air  of  Constance,- he 
required  change.^  The  Emperor  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  leaving  Constance  before  the  close  of  the 
Council,  above  all  not  clandestinely.  This  would  be 
to  his  eternal  dishonor."  He  declared  himself  prepared 
to  maintain  his  safe^nduct  inviolable,  but  he  had  not 
power  to  permit  him  to  depart  from  the  city.  The 
Pope  answered  in  ambiguous  phrase,  that  he  would  not 

^  Theoiiunc  a  Niem  here  break^i  out  into  praiae  of  the  salubrity  of  Con* 
■tanco. 
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quit  Constance  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Council.^ 
Many  other  rumors  spread  abroad  of  what  took  place 
at  this  memorable  interyiew.    The  Emperor  had  d^ 

mantled,  or  the  Pope  had  ofFered,  large  sums  for  his 
liherty,  under  pretence  of  tlie  great  expense  of  main- 
taining tlie  Couneil.  The  Pope,  by  one  account, 
refused  to  buy  the  Emperor  or  to  sell  the  CoanciL 
The  Bishop  of  Salisbmy,  said  to  have  been  present, 
asserted  to  the  face  of  the  Pope  the  superiority  of  the 
Couneil  o\  er  the  Pope.  The  Pope  kept  no  reserve. 
As  -(M>n  as  the  Em|>eror  had  departed,  to  his  attendants 
he  taunted  Sigismund  as  a  drunkardi  a  fool,  a  madman, 
and  a  beggar.' 

All  this  time  the  plot  for  his  escape  had  been  laid 
r»d«riek  ^''7  matured.  Frederick,  Dnke  of  Aus- 

erAaMrift.    ^j.j.j^  i^.^j  ])een  a  month  in  Constance,  a  month 

of  humiliation  and  asrcravation  of  his  hatred  towards 
the  Emperor.  He  had  been  compelled  to  do  homage 
ibr  all  his  fiefe.  He  had  attempted  to  delude  the 
Emperor  into  &yoring  a  breach  of  the  peace  whidi 
he  had  sworn  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  The  Emperor, 
more  crafty  than  himself,  had  betrayed  him  to  the 
Swiss.  Delegates  from  the  cantons  and  cities  had  ex- 
posed  the  Duke^s  perfidy  before  the  Emperor.  That 
Frederick  of  Austria  was  in  secret  communication  with 
the  Pope,  all  suspected.  The  Emperor  admonished  the 
Duke  concerning  the  peril  of  these  intrigues.  Fred* 
erick  solemnly  protested  his  innocence. 

Tlie  atternoon  of  the  very  day  after  the  interview 
March  20.  With  the  Popc,  the  Duke  of  Austria  had 
tiwpopt.     proclaimed  a  iqplendid  tournament  without 

1 "  Credens  forte,  quod  eo  reccdcuLc,  abiunc  iliud  ditsolvcrctur  gummo." 
—A  Nm,  SI7. 
i  A  NiMH,  ibid. 
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the  gat^  ot  tlio  city.  Himself  was  to  joust  with  the 
young  Count  of  CUly,  brother  of  the  Empress.  All 
Constance  thronged  forth  to  the  spectacle ;  the  streets 
were  desert.  Pope  John^  in  the  dress  of  a  groom, 
with  a  gray  cluak,  ami  a  kerchief  wra}>t  close  over  his 
fhce,  mounted  a  wretclied  ill-accoutred  horse,  with  a 
cross-bow  on  the  pommel  of  liis  saddle.  He  passed 
the  gates  unperceived,  unchallenged,  and  rode  about 
two  hours  to  Ermadngen,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Rhme 
fix>m  the  Lake  of  Constance.  A  boat  was  ready,  he 
glided  down  the  rapid  stream  to  Schaliliuascn,  the 
castle  of  which  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria.  Tidings  were  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
Duke  in  the  yery  act  of  his  toumay.  He  continued 
the  contest  a  short  time,  then  courteously  ceded  the 
prize  to  his  adversary  De  Oilly ;  in  the  evening  he 
rode  with  a  few  attendants  to  Schail'iiausen. 

The  news  of  the  Pope's  flight  spread  like  wildfire.* 
The  streets  of  Constance  were  thronged  with  prelates, 
priests,  and  populace^  some  in  dismay,  some  in  undis- 
guised joy.  A  few  Italians  and  Austrians  stole  oat  of 
the  gates,  and  took  to  flight.  The  rabble  broke  into 
the  palace  from  which  the  Pope  had  fled,  to  assert  their 
privilege  of  }»1  under.  The  goldsmiths,  money-chang- 
ers, traders  shut  their  shops.^  The  Burgomaster  called 
the  inhabitants  to  arms ;  the  imperial  soldiery  occupied 
the  principal  streets  and  squares.  The  adversaries  of 
the  Pope  were  appalled.  Some  declared  the  Council 
actually  dissolved  by  the  departure  oi  liie  Pope.  The 

^  Von  der  Hardt  Almost  all  tho  aiithoritlfls  an  eoUecCed,  tod  nianfin 
BUdo  to  the  iTst.  —  Vol.  iv.  \)\k  CO. 

'  Thi«  CAii  Uardi^'  be  called  a  riut,  or  a  breach  ot'  Ihe  l>oaated  peac«  in 
Oooftaaoe. 
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superstitious  shuddered  at  the  ban  which  no  doubt  tha 
Pope  would  hurl  at  the  devoted  citj  and  the  contum^ 
cioos  Council.  Five  Cardinals  in  the  confusion  stole 
away  to  the  Pope. 

In  tlie  muniing  the  i-^iiiperor  rode  tlirouirh  the 
streets  with  the  Count  Palatine,  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
and  a  long  retinue  of  princes  and  nobles.  He  allayed 
the  tumult  among  the  people  bj  the  assurance  of  his 
protection  to  their  liberties  and  properties.  He  sum- 
moned the  Princes,  Cardinals,  Prelates,  Ambassadors ; 
he  declared  his  resolute  deteriniiiatjon,  with  all  his 
power,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  lite,  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  assembly.  He  exhorted  them  not  to 
disquiet  themselves  on  account  of  the  Pope's  flight. 
The  fathers  of  the  Council  resolved  to  send  ambas- 
sadoi*s  to  summon  the  Pope  to  return,  and  to  coniiuis- 
sion  pIeni])otentiaries  for  his  absolute  cession.  These 
ambassadors  were  the  Cardinals  Orsini,  St,  Mark,  Sa- 
luces,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Eheims. 

Pope  John,  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Schaffhausen,  had  written  letters  to  the  Council.  By 
ibePopo't  grace  of  God  Almighty  I  have  arrived 

at  Schaffhausen,  where  I  eniov  liberty  and 
breathe  air  suited  to  the  state  of  my  health.  I  have 
come  hither  without  the  knowledge  of  my  son,  the 
Duke  of  Austria,^  not  to  dispense  myself  from  the 
promise  of  abdicating  the  Papacy  in  fevor  of  the 
Church  of  God,  but  to  execute  it  with  greater  free- 
dom,  as  well  as  for  the  recovery  of  my  health.'* 

The  letter  of  the  Pope  was  treated  as  an  audacious 
&lsehood.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Constance 
was  affixed  a  terrible  writing,  proclaiming  the  Pope 

1    Inscl^  iilio  meo  Duce  Aubtriiie."  —  SchauiYiiaikieu,  Mardi  21. 
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Antichrist,  denouncing  his  base  and  perfidious  arts  and 
cajoleries,  and  those  of  the  Cardinals,  in  order  to  dis* 
solve  the  Council,  recounting  all  his  crimes,  tyrannies, 

murders,  simonies,  sordid  merchandise  of  tlie  Church ; 
callii)<z  the  Council  to  piuceed  against  him,  and  to 
depose  iimi  at  once  from  his  tlirone.  The  Emperor  in 
a  full  assembly  arraigned  the  Duke  of  Austria  as  a  pei^ 
fidioos  traitor  to  the  Church,  the  Conndl,  and  the 
Empire.   Not  a  Yoice  was  raised  in  his  defence. 

Tlie  Council  was  now  to  proclaim  itself  the  supreme, 
indefeasible,  independent  authority  of  Chris- ,^^^.^0 mutt 
tendom.  In  the  assertion  of  these  new  priu- 
dples,  which  changed  the  Church  from  an  autocracy 
to  an  aristocracy,  the  lead  was  taken  by  the  French 
Nation,  by  the  Chancellor  Gerson,  the  voice  of  that  Na* 
tion  ;  but  with  tlie  lull  concurrence  of  the  Germans, 
the  English,  even  of  the  Italians  except  the  Cardinals. 
The  Cardinals,  as  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Pope,  re- 
fused to  be  present,  and  to  sanction  doctrines  limitaxy 
if  not  subversive  of  the  Paj^al  power. 

Gerson  laid  down  twelve  <;reat  revolutionary  maxims. 
Among  them  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  q^^,^ 


the  one  primal  and  perfect  Head  of  the 
Church,  the  Pope  so  only  in  a  secondary  sense  ;  the 
nnion  of  Christ  as  the  Spouse  with  his  Church  was 
alone  indissoluble,  that  of  the  Pope  might  be  dissolved ; 
a  Po|)e  is  necessary  to  complete  the  Church,  but  any 
particular  Pope  may  be  reniu\  ed  ;  the  Chun  li,  or  an 
OEcunienic  Council  representing  the  Church,  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  may  enact  canons 
which  the  Pope  is  bound  to  obey,  and  cannot  annul ; 
a  Council  can  be  assembled  in  some  cases  without  the 
authority  even  of  a  legitimate  Pope ;  the  Council  can 
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oommaiul  tlie  cession  of  a  Pope  for  tlie  welfare  of  the 
Church,  or  the  termination  of  a  schism ;  the  rcfomuir 
tion  of  the  Church  both  in  faith  and  disciphne  rests 
ultimately  with  the  Council ;  Councils  ought  to  be  held 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  one  supreme,  iizefragable  rep- 
resentative of  the  Cliuit  h.^ 

The  Pope  was  not  idle  at  Schaff hausen  ;  he  sum- 
The  Pom  moned  all  his  officers  and  the  whole  Papal 
taMMB.  Court  to  attend  upon  him.^  He  published 
an  appeal  addressed  to  the  French ;  he  hoped  to  touch 
their  pride  and  their  jealousy  of  the  Germans  and  £n^ 
lish.  Among  his  first  :ui<l  bitterest  charges  was  their 
refusal  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  extirpation  of  hei^y 
in  the  pei'son  of  John  Huss.  He  complained  of  the 
division  of  the  Council  into  four  Nations,  by  which  the 
French  and  Italians — by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
learned  —  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  En;ili>Ii  and 
the  Germans  ;  of  the  extension  of  the  sutiraire,  which 
had  ever  been  coutined  to  Cardinals^  Prelates,  and  the 

*  Gerson  hacl  alreadr  protnulf;fated  the)»e  doctrines  In  ft  more  contempta- 
008  and  ofi'cnsivtj  form.  He  had  raised  the  Imperial  power  high  above  Ui« 
Papal.  "If  an  hereditary  monarrh  may  depn«c<l,  how  much  more  an 
elective!  If  an  Empcrur  descended  from  a  luug  unbroken  royal  lineage, 
how  much  more  the  son  of  a  Venetian  fisherman,  whose  father  and  grand- 
Atther  had  not  beans  snongh  to  fill  their  stonudwl  The  Popo  ought  to  be 
more  easily  deposol  than  another  prelate.  If  the  Pope  »m!*,  all  partake  of 
his  sin;  not  so  if  a  Iji^hop.  The  canons  on  which  rests  the  Pa|»al  authority 
were  framed  by  tVau<l  and  crafl."  fr<>rHon  throws  (li<fla5nfnlly  aside  the 
6th  book  of  Decretals  and  the  Clementines.  What  in  a  i'ope  ?  A  man ! 
AM  son  of  nmaal  of  d^!  *iin]Mr,li«fale  to  sill!  Two  days  bolbra 
tiie  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  he  is  raised  to  be  Pope.  Is  he  then  above  ve- 
pt-ntance,  oonftssion,  OOntritionV  a  sinless  an>:rl?  a  saint  ?  "  Wycltffe 
himself  gives  not  a  more  awful  catalogue  of  Papal  crinies  than  ihi-^  ihaighty 
churchman.  "Tie  \n  not  n^wve  the  (ro<«pel."  — Apud  Von  der  lianlt,  i.  p. 
76,  €i$€q,;  et  Oper.  vol.  ii.  p.  lt>2,  ei  seq.  TiactaUis  pertineotes  ad  Con« 
eiUnm  Constantianense. 

*  Von  der  Hardt,  IL 169. 
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Hierarchy ;  of  its  usurpation  by  laymen  as  by  priests, 
married  and  unmarried,  ignorant  and  erudite.  This 
tnrbolent  rabble  had  hissed  down  grave  Cardinals. 
His  undoubted  presidency  of  the  Council  had  been 

usurped  by  tlie  Einin  iur.  He  complained  of  tlie  tyr- 
anny and  force  exercised  by  the  Emperor ;  the  insults 
to  his  person — jousts  had  been  celebrated  under  his 
windows,  with  intolerable  clang  of  tnimpets.  He  com- 
plained of  the  insolence  of  the  English,  who  had  threat- 
ened him  with  arrest,  especially  Robert  Hallam  of 
Salisbury.  The  most  extraordinary  paragrapli  was  that 
in  whicli  he  gave  liimsL-lf  the  lie,  and  now  asserted 
that  his  flight  was  with  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria*^ He  wrote  to  the  King  of  France  and  the  Dnke 
of  Orleans  in  the  same  strain  ;  it  was  his  hope  to  enlist 
them  in  his  cause  against  the  Emperor,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  cxeivisiiig  a  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Council. 

The  Pope  at  Schaffhausen  was  almost  as  much  at 
the  mercy  of  his  enemies  at  Constance.  Could  he 
have  crossed  the  Alps,  followed  as  he  would  have  been 
by  some  of  the  Cardinals,  and  appealed  to  the  loyaltf 
and  anti-Ghibelliiiisni  of  some  of  the  Guelfic  cities,  he 
might  possibly  have  maintained  the  contest.  But  he 
had  neither  strength  nor  courage.  A  Gregory  VII.  or 
a  Gregory  IX.  would  instantly  have  issued  his  ban 
against  the  perfidious  Emperor,  who  had  viohtted  his 
own  safe-conduct,  and  ihe  contumacious  Council.  He 
would  have  declared  the  assumj»tion  of  supreme  power 
by  tlie  Council  an  im])ious  atiVont  to  St.  Peter,  a  denial 
of  Cluist  iu  his  Vicar  :  he  would  have  laid  half  Cliris- 
tendom  under  an  Interdict,  and  placed  before  the  hie- 
rarchy the  alternative  of  forfeiting  or  endangering  their 

K  Apuil  Yoo  ilar  Hardt,  iL  257. 
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own  autburity,  or  asserting  that  of  the  Pope.  But 
John*!  John  XXIII.  wanted  £iith  in  himself  and  ia 
•ondoei.  ]j|3  office.  The  truth,  no  donbt,  of  some  of 
the  damning  charges  against  his  life  weighed  heaTiQr 
on  his  spirit,  and  no  one  could  discern  with  more  sagac- 
ity how  mucli  in  the  course  of  thin<xs,  and  through  the 
hmg  Schism,  the  old  awe  had  fal ku  away  from  the 
name  of  the  Pope.  He  was  embarrassed,  too,  by 
the  serrices  of  his  now  avowed  ally,  the  Duke  of  Auflp 
tria.  The  Emperor  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
crushing  his  refractory  and  hated  vassal.  The  Pope 
could  not  abandon  Frederick  to  his  wratli,  his  only 
reiuge  was  an  Austrian  castle.  His  other  great  pai^ 
tasan,  tlie  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  not  dared  to  own 
his  complicity  in  the  flight ;  he  had  retired  to  his  own 
dty,  and  Mentz  was  too  far  from  Italy,  too  deep  in 
Crermany  to  offer  an  asylum.  The  whole  conduct, 
therefore,  of  John  was  that  of  timidity,  vacillation,  te^ 
giversation.  His  object  was  to  detach  the  Cardinals 
from  the  Council,  to  gather  them  round  himself,  and  to 
obtain  for  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  that  respect 
which  the  Pope  alone  had  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  returned  befure  the  other  am- 
bassadors of  the  Council,  with  a  proposition  to  aj)point 
the  Cardinals  collectively,  with  four  Bishops,  one  of 
each  Nation,  Bath,  Lebus  (in  Poland),  Narbonne  (the 
Italian  was  not  named),  the  Procurators  for  his  absolute 
cesnon. 

The  proceedhigs  of  the  Council,  on  the  other  hand, 

Proof cdings  wcrc  resohitc,  affjiressive,  imperious.  Con- 
or the  '         n  .1  o 

oonacu.  gi^gatiou  alter  Congregation,  and  two  ses- 
sions of  the  whole  Council,  were  held  between  the 
Pope's  flight  and  the  end  of  the  month.   At  every 
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meeting  there  was  the  same  scornt'ul  rejection  of  all  the 
Pope's  advances,  the  same  inflexible  determination  to 
vindicate  their  own  soperior  authoritf .  The  Gardinab 
were  divided,  peq>lexed  ;  they  could  not  support,  they 
would  not  ab.uulou  the  Pope;  with  his  integral  aathor- 
ity  fell  theirs  ;  they  could  not  acknowledge,  March  26. 
they  dared  not  defy  the  Council.  Hence  at  the  First 
General  Session  after  the  flight  two  only  were  present, 
one  French,  ihe  Cardmal  of  Cambray,  one  Yenetiani 
St  Mark. 

Yet  the  Council  witliout  tlie  Cardinals  appeared 
wanting  in  dignity.  After  much  stormy  discussion  in 
the  Congregations,  the  memorahle  Fourth  Session  of 
the  Oonncil  was  summoned  for  the  81st  March.  The 
President  (Ihe  Cardinal  of  Naples,  an  Orsini)  took  his 
seat :  on  one  side  was  Sigismund  the  Emperor,  and  the 
hierarcliy  in  their  ranks  ;  on  the  other  the  great  lay- 
men, Ambassadors,  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Counts.  The 
resolutions,  the  final  fatal  resolutions,  agreed  upon  the 
day  before,  or  averred  by  one  party  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  at  a  full  Congregation  of  the  Nations,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Zabarella,  the  Cardinal  of  Florence, 
He  read  in  cahu  lone  the  Preface  and  the  Decree:  — 
"  The  said  Council  of  Constance,  lawfully  assenil)ied  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  an  CEcnmenic  CouncU, 
which  represents  the  Catholic  Church  Militant,  has 
received  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ  power  which 
every  one  of  every  estate  and  dignity,  even  Papal,  is 
obii<:e(l  to  obev  in  all  which  re^iards  the  faith  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  present  Schism."  Here  the  voice 
of  the  Cardinal  fidtered  at  the  unexpected  or  unwdr* 
come  words.  He  either  refiised  to  read  on  or  read  im^ 
perfectly,  with  fiiint  and  trembling  accents,  ^*and  the 
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reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  it^  mem- 
bers.'' In  the  tumult  which  rose  the  two  other  resoiu- 
tiomi  were  hardly  heard.  These  declared  that  the 
Pope  aboold  not  adjonm  the  Council  fiom  Constance 
to  any  other  place,  nor  summon  his  Court  to  attend 
him  elsewhere  ;  that  all  promotions  made  by  liiui  from 
that  time  were  null  and  void. 

The  Council  would  not  permit  the  Cardinals  to  elude 
Aycaio.  their  stem  determination.  At  a  Fifth  Gen- 
eral Session,  notwithstanding  much  altercation  and  strife 
with  the  Cardinals,  the  three  Decrees  were  read  folly, 
distinctly,  dictatorially,  by  the  Archbishop  of  PosenJ 
The  Pope  had  not  awaited  tliis  act:  he  had  dropped 
Furth.r  down  the  Rhine  to  another  strong  fortress, 
tiM  FoiMi.  Lauienberg.  But  his  Cardinals  and  most  of 
his  Court  refused  to  follow  him ;  they  returned  in  shame 
and  contempt  to  Constance. 

The  rapid,  total,  and  unpitied  humiliation  of  the 
Hnmiiiatioo  Duke  of  Austria  left  the  Pope  a  miserable 
cT Aiutria.  defenceless  fugitive.  On  April  7th  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  the  excommunication  of  the  Council,  were 
promulgated  against  this  capital  traitor.  All  his  vassals 
were  released  from  their  swuru  fealty  ;  all  treaties,  con- 
tracts, oaths,  vows,  concerning  the  man  excommuni- 
cated alike  by  the  Church  and  by  the  Empire,  were 
declared  null  and  void.  Whoever  could  conquer  might 
possess  the  territory,  the  towns,  the  castles  of  the  oat* 
law.  The  Swabian  Princes  M\  on  his  possessions  in 
Alsace;  the  Swiss  Cantons  (they  only  with  some  re- 
luctance to  violate  solemn  treaties)  seized  his  hereditary 
dominions,  even  Hapsburg  itself.  The  Duke  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg,  and  Coire,  the  Pn- 

1  Yoa  te  HmOt,  fr.  lOS. 
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triarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Albert 
of  Austria,  the  Count  of  Cilly,  overran  the  Tyrol.  Be- 
fore the  month  bad  expired,  this  poweifal  Apta«o. 
Duke  was  hardly  permitted  to  homble  himself  in  per- 
son before  tlie  Emperor,  whose  insatiate  revenge  spared 
notliiiii:  that  could  abase  liis  aneient  foe.  It  %va.s  a  bu]>- 
pliant  entreating  pardon  in  the  most  abject  terms,  a 
Sovereign  granting  it  with  the  most  hard  and  haughty 
condescension.  F^erick  surrendered  all  his  land  and 
possessions  to  he  held  at  the  will  of  the  Emperor, 
until  he  should  deign  to  reinvest  the  Duke  with  them 
under  the  most  degrading  tenure  of  ailt^iauce  aud 
feal^. 

Tlie  Pope  in  the  mean  time  had  fled  again  in  mean 
disgnise  to  Fribomrg  in  the  Brisgau,  a  pleasant  ^  p^j^  ^ 
city,  which  still  owned  the  dominion  of  the  ***^* 
Duke  of  Austria.  He  had  sent  certain  articles  to  the 
Council  Irom  Laufeuberg ;  he  sent  others  more  ambigu- 
ous and  imsatisfiEUstory  from  Fribomg.  The  Council, 
while  the  Pope  was  thus  sinking  into  despicable  insig- 
nificance, was  still  rising  in  pretensions  and  power.  An 
address  to  all  Christendom  ^-indicated  tlieir  proceed- 
ings towards  the  Pope.  "  The  King  of  the  Romans 
(the  Emperor),  only  at  their  request,  had  closed  the 
gates  to  prevent  some  faithless  Prelates  from  leaving 
the  Council."  The  Pope  had  deserted  the  Council 
after  having  deliberately  sworn  to  maintain  it.  He  had 
summoned  his  C:iiciiii;il.s  and  his  Court,  to  follow  him 
in  his  ignominious  flight,  in  order  to  dissolve  tiie  Coun- 
cil." As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  acrimonious  per- 
secution of  the  Pope.  A  mandate  was  issued  by  the 
Council  prohibiting  scurrilous  and  abusive  libels  against 
the  Pontiff  and  the  Court  of  Rome.    A  motion  to  re- 
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fuse  the  Cjirdiiials  admission  and  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  rejected. 

The  Pope  had  one  wild  hope :  he  had  looked  to 
Francoi  to  the  King ;  he  now  looked  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Under  hU  protection  he  meditated  an  es- 
cape to  Avignon ;  to  be  nearer  the  Rhine  he  removed 

to  Brisach  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  his  reasons 
for  declining  to  oliend  tJie  Council.  His  own  can^e, 
Jean  Petit's  defence  of  his  assassination  of  the  Duke 
AgMii,  of  Orleans,  rested  on  their  decision.  Even 
Frederick  of  Austria  was  compelled  to  the  hard  tenns 
of  surrendering  the  Pope  to  the  Council.  At  the  Sixth 
April  19  Session  instructions  were  given  to  deputies 
Srom  the  Council  to  compel  the  surrender  of  tlie  Pope. 
April  28.  They  found  him  not  at  Fribourg ;  they  fol- 
lowed him  to  Brisach.  He  promised  an  answer  the 
next  day ;  the  next  day  he  had  disappeared. 

The  ensuing  Session  deteruuiied  to  cite  the  Pope, 
May  2.  and  proceed  to  the  utmost  extremity.  The 
citation  was  £xed  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  the  doors 
of  all  the  churches.  It  summoned  Pope  John  XXIII. 
to  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Schism,  for  hei^ 
esy,  simony,  maladministration  and  notorions  dilapida- 
tion of  the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  Papacy  ;  for 
the  scandals  and  notorious  criminahties  of  his  life  and 
conversation.  A  body  of  tliree  hundred  armed  men^ 
nnder  Frederick  of  Nuremberg^  were  sent  to  seize  the 
Migria  fugitive.  In  vain  the  Pope  sent  full  powers 
to  the  Cardinals  of  Cambray,  St.  Mark,  and  Florence, 
to  act  ill  Jiis  behalf :  the  Cardinals  refused  to  undertake 
Miij  14.  the  trust.  The  next  day,  the  time  assigned 
to  the  Pope  for  his  appearance  having  expired,  the 
Council  proceeded  in  its  course.   Seventy  articles  were 
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exhibited:  never  probably  w  i  ^  seventy  more  awful 
accusations  bruiitxbt  a<:;iinst  man  than  ajiainst  the  Vicar 
of  Christ*  The  Cardinal  St.  Mark  made  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  repel  the  charge  of  heresy  •  against  the  darker 
charges  no  one  spoke  a  word.  Before  the  final  decree, 
sixteen  of  those  of  the  most  iiulescnl)a])le  depravity 
were  dr<»j)[>od,  out  of  respect  not  to  the  Pope,  Kierentii 
but  to  pul)lic  decency  and  the  dignity  of  the  Ma>25." 
office.  On  the  remaining  tmdefended  fifty-four  the 
Council  gravely^  deliberately,  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  deposition  against  the  Pope.^ 

Weary,  deserted  by  all,  conscience-stricken,  betrayed 
peri'orcc  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  pursued  by  sumndw 
the  Imperial  soldiers,  John  in  his  Hill  was ^^tot 
without  c«u«ge«  without  dignity.    He  had  M 
already  been  brought  to  Rodolfzell,  and  imprisoned  in 
tliu  castle  under  an  Hunpirian  guard.    On  the  first 
demfind  he  yielded  np  the  insi<,niia  of  universal  spiritual 
power,  the  Papal  Seal,  the  Fisherman's  Rin;j:,  tlio  Book 
of  Petitiuns.''*    His  sentence  was  read  to  him  by  two 
Cardinals.   Ue  acknowledged  its  justice,  protested  that 
he  surrendered  of  his  firee*wUl  the  Papal  dignity,  and 
would  nevei'  attempt  tu  resume  it.     Tins  one  vow  John 
XXIII.  religiously  observed  :  he  had  neither  oj)por- 
tunity  nor  temptation  to  break  it.    He  was  brought  to 
the  strong  Castle  of  Gotleben,  without  the  walls  of 

1  Among  the  t^uut^uces  was  suU  detcstabilibus  inhoncstisque  rit4  et 
moribus  ucclesium  Dei  et  popuium  Cluigtianum  scandal bantem,  ante  ^us 
■Mompttooem  ad  Papatoin  et  po«t  OMine  ad  iata  tampoi*."  —  ilpod  Voa 
der  HardU  I  give  one  claie  of  chafgee  in  the  words  of  Gobelinoa:  Ilani 

Ip^  gruviter  I'liit  hitamntus,  quod  cum  uxore  fratri«  siii  ( unctihiierit;  cum 
•anctimonialibu.H  iticf«?tim,  rtun  vir^'inibus  stupruiu,  ot  cuin  lonjug'atig 
aduiteriuni  pcrpiaravcrit,  nec  noa  alia  flagiUaf  propter  quaiia  ira  l>ei  dfr> 
•ceudit  in  tiUoii  diffidentue."  —P.  841.   See  the  6tb  article, 
i  jJber  Soppliofionpin. 
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Constance.  To  his  sentence  of  deposition  had  been 
subjoined  a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  at  least  fur  sale 
custody.  He  was  afterwards  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  Castle  of  Heidelbexg 
was  assigned  as  his  residence  and  his  prison. 

There  was  another  prisoner  in  Gotleben,  a  man 
John  Huis  atrainst  ^vhose  h'fe  his  W(;rst  enemies  brouiiht 
no  word  of  reproach.  John  Huss  had  been  for  some 
months  in  irons  pining  in  a  dungeon  of  this  fortress, 
under  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  To  Htiss 
the  fall  of  the  Pope,  though  it  might  seem  to  deliver 
him  fn>ui  his  most  iinj  kit  able  enemy,  was  fatal.  His 
friends  had  I'uiidiy  supposed  that  he  would  meet  with 
more  calm  and  equable  justice,  if  not  with  favor,  before 
a  Council  of  which  all  the  leading  members  had  con- 
curred in  denouncing  ecclesiastical  ahuses^  the  vices  and 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  terms  as  strong  and  uncom- 
promising as  the  Reformers  of  Bohemia,  as  Wycliffe 
himself:  a  Council  which  had  v<Mitured  on  so  bold  an 
innovation^  a  heresy  so  manifest  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples long  dominant  in  Christendom,  as  to  set  itself 
above  the  Pope,  to  assume  the  ]>()wer  of  deposing  a 
Pope.  Now  too  would  ai)})ear  in  his  proper  character 
an  Emperor  whoso  noble  aml^itioii  seemed  to  be  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  to  purity  as  well  as  to  uui^, 
under  whose  safe-conduct  he  had  come  to  Constance. 
Sigismund  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  violation  of 
that  safe-conduct,  and  might  now  redeem  his  pledge, 
which  the  Pope  luul  almost  compelled  him  to  forfeit. 

So  eulireiy  were  the  irieuds  of  Huss  mider  this  de- 
jcrr.mc>  of  lusion  tlist  Jcrome  of  Prague,  the  second  in 
Prague.  influence  and  character  among  the  Bohemian^ 
Reformers,  had  thought  it  a  fiivorable  opportnnil 
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join  his  friend.  Jerome,  notwitlistanding  the  remon- 
strances of  HusSy  had  set  out  irom  Fi'ague  to  share  the 
dangers  and  to  support  the  cause  of  his  brother  teacher 
of  the  tmth.  He  entered  Constance  secretly,  without 
a  safe-condnct.  The  Council  issued  a  summons  to  him 
to  appear  within  fourteen  days.  They  otli-n  il  full  free- 
dom of  entrance  into  Con?»tiince ;  his  dej)arture  must 
depend  on  their  judgment  in  his  cause.  Jerome  turned 
his  fiice  back  towards  Prague ;  but  at  Hirschau,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  he  rashly  broke  out^  in  the  presence 
of  many  clergy,  into  denunciations  against  the  Council. 
He  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Conslance. 

Huss  and  his  fuliuwei's,  in  their  intiituated  expecta- 
tions of  leniency,  or  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of  such 
opinions  as  theirs^  showed  their  ignorance  of  mankind, 

the  hierarchy,  as  well  as  of  ttfe  bounds  beyond  which 
it  was  premature  to  attempt  the  tuiancipation  of  the 
religions  mind  of  Enrope.  The  leaders  In  the  Conncil 
of  Constance,  the  Cardinal  d'Ailly,  Gers«n,  still  more 
the  better  Italian  Caixiinals,  St.  Mark  and  Zabarella  of 
Fiorencey  had  no  conception  beyond  a  purely  aristocratic 
and  hierarchical  reformation,  which  should  restore  its 
strength  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  bv  raisin*?  the  mor- 
als  of  tlk!  C()i"ru])t  clergy  and  tiie  ignorant  monks  and 
iriars.  But  they  would  have  shuddered  with  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  examination  of  any  established 
doctrine,  or  even  of  any  ancient  litoal  observance. 
They  had  not  only  the  pride  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  but 
the  pride  of  that  learning  whicli  eunsi»ted  in  a  labori- 
ous and  masterly  cuuimand  ot  the  vast  and  voluminous 
thcolog)',  and  of  the  Canon  Law,  the  established  code 
of  Christendom.  They  were  conscientiously  convinced 
that  there  was  no  laiowledge,  at  least  of  religious 
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things,  beyond  tliis  cli  c  k'.  The  most  far-sighted  might 
not  perceive  the  full  bearings,  but  they  had  an  instino- 
tive  sagacity  which  shrunk  from  the  democratic  doc- 
trines which  had  been  preached  by  Wycliffe,  and  were 
partially,  at  the  least,  embraced  by  the  Bohemian 
funiKTs :  their  mistrust  was  more  likely  to  exaggerate 
than  diminish  the  danger.  These  d  x  trines  without 
donbt  called  in  question,  and  submitted  to  bold  inquiry, 
some  which  were  thought  the  fundamental  articles  of 
tbe  dominant  creed,  withdrew  in  &ct  the  ritual  and  the 
instruction  of  the  Clmrch  from  the  sacred  Latin,  and 
vnlfjnri/A'd  it  into  tlie  iiaiional  languaig^e.  They  already 
spoke  of  an  authority  to  which  all  the  theology  of  the 
Church,  which  liad  been  accumulating  for  centuries, 
and  all  the  law  of  the  Church  (their  prond  possession), 
must  submit,  that  of  the  Bible — the  Bible  translated 
and  popularizL'd  for  general  use.  Above  all,  ihcy  owned 
the  great  vital  principle  of  Wycliffisni,  that  the  wicked 
or  unworthy  priest  was  no  priest.  Be  he  Pope,  Car^ 
dinal,  Bishop,  Curate,  or  Friar,  his  yices  absolutely 
annulled  all  his  privileges,  his  immunities,  his  rights  to 
his  estates,  his  claim  to  lathes  or  church-dues.  The 
efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  which  he  administered  pei^ 
plexed  or  divided  the  teachers  of  this  bewildering  doc- 
trine* 

It  was  in  tmth,  in  its  broad  enunciation,  a  specious 
and  noble  theory ;  but  to  the  calmest,  still  more  to  tiie 

interested,  the  objections  raised  against  Wycliflfe  could 
not  but  occur  in  ap[)alling  force.  Without  an  infallible 
tribunal,  without  an  omniscient  Judge  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  the  whole  hierarchy  or  any  individual 
priest,  how  impracticable,  how  iniquitous!  Was  this 
sentence  to  he  intrusted  for  its  award  and  execution  to 
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Ejngs  coveting  the  wealth  of  the  Church ;  to  an  igil<^ 
rant  populace,  who  knew  not  the  difference  between 
nnchnstian  arrogance  or  the  calm  and  holy  severity  of 

good  Churchmen  ;  or  evL-ii  to  tin?  honest  but  fanatic 
teachers  of  purer  tioctrineii,  usually  as  intolerant  as 
those  agamst  whose  intolerance  they  have  risen  up  ? 
In  snch  a  strife  must  hH  law,  order,  property,  govenir 
menty  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion. 

John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  as  among  the 
fii'st  distinirnished  liiui  i  vrs  for  Chribtian  hberty,  and  as 
condemned  by  a  Council  in  the  face  of  Christendom, 
have  obtained  perhaps  importance,  not  fully  recognized 
in  their  own  day,  assuredly  not  till  after  the  Bohemian 
war.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  a  great  hierarchical 
Senate  from  the  four  most  powerful  kingdoms,  ^  ^ 
indeed  from  all  Europe,  with  the  Emperor, 
who  took  a  pride  in  exalting  its  authority,  at  its  head, 
a  Council  which  had  deposed  Popes,  would  be  bearded 
and  defied  by  two  or  three  contnmacions  priests  from  a 
remote,  obscure,  and  half-barbarous  land.  The  burn- 
ing of  heretics  was  now  so  completely  part  of  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  Church,  as  to  causo,  if  compassion, 
none  of  that  revulsion  of  feeling  which  has  happily 
grown  into  our  Christianity.  And  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  Fathers  of  Constance,*'  as  they  are  caDed,  to 
admit  that  they  tried  all  milder  means  of  persuasion. 
Even  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Huss,  Michael  de  Causis 
and  Stephen  Palecz,  earnestly  besought  him  to  make 
disavowal  of  his  errors.  The  course  of  the  Church- 
man seemed  to  him  clear  and  determinate,  and  unavoid- 
able. In  the  Emperor  his  pride  and  his  honor,  and 
even  his  interest,  came  into  perilous  collision  The  mmvnw. 
witli  these  opponents.    Was  he  to  recede  before  a  bim- 
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pie  Bohciiiiaii?  —  and  Si<^lMiuiiul  had  uii  old  hereditaiy 
grudge,  as  well  a«  a  German  aversion,  to  Bohemia.  He 
was  beaet  on  all  sides.  The  Churchmen  pressed  him 
with  the  aigament  that  he  had  gone  beyond  his  powers 
in  granting  secnritj  to  a  heretic  over  whom  the  Church 
alone  has  jurisdiction.  He  that  is  fiilse  to  God,  has 
no  right  to  appeal  to  truth  or  faith."  ^  The  King  of 
Arragon  adth-esscd  a  letUir  to  Sigismuiid,  taunting  him 
with  his  mauiicst  favor  to  a  notorious  heretic,  and 
avowing  astonishment  that  he  liad  not  long  before  done 
justice  upon  Hoss.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  still 
was  his  safe-conduct,  full,  distinct,  not  to  be  disavowed. 
He  looked  too,  hereafter,  to  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Bohemia.  That  kingdom  had  aheadj  sent  another 
petition,  almost  iinj)erioas,  ex])re^.^iiig  tht,'  sentiments  of 
the  magnates  of  the  realm,  and  demanding  the  release 
of  John  Huss. 

The  affiur  of  Hu^  had  been  revived  almost  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  the  deposition  of  Pope  John. 
The  Council  seemed  resolved,  while  it  proceeded  to 
exticinities  in  one  direction,  to  show  to  Christeiuiuiii 
that  It  had  no  disposition  to  dangerous  latitude  on  the 
other.  Early  in  May,  in  a  numerous  Session  of  the 
Council  (the  Eighth),  came  forth  a  foil  condemna- 
tion of  Wycli£fe  and  his  doctrines.  During  the  im- 
prisonment of  Huss  the  controversy  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity  had  been  re- 
newed in  Prague.  The  Curate  of  St.  Michael  in 
that  city,  James  von  Mies,  commonly  called  Jacobel, 
had  embarked  in  violent  warfare  with  the  opponents 
of  this  mnovation.   The  Bishop  of  Lieutomyssel  had 

^  Sec  Andrew  Kati^bon  Chronic  Eocard,  L  p.  3146  i  and  Fes,  Thai. 
Anecdot.  Koviasim.  ii.  3,  628. 
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denounced  the  proceedings  of  Jacobel  at  Cnn>tance; 
and  thi^  denunciation  could  not  but  exasperate  the  genr 
eral  animosity  against  Huss* 

On  the  last  day  of  May  the  Bohemians  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Council.  They  cxpostnlated  ijoi,«nji,a 
on  the  neglect  of  their  former  petition  ;  they"*™*** 
recited  the  declaration  of  faith  which  had  hccn  dis- 
eeminated  throughout  Bohemia  by  the  friends  of  Huss, 
asserting  his  inil  belief  in  ail  the  articles  of  the  Creed, 
his  determination  to  defend  them  to  death,  and  the 
testimonial  of  the  Grand  Inqnisitor,  the  Bishop  of 
Nazareth,  acquitting  him  of  all  heterodox  opinions. 
They  demanded  his  release  from  his  noisome  prison, 
by  which  his  health  was  affected,  and  that  he  should 
be  heard  before  the  C(>fHK'n  against  his  calnmnions 
enemies.  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  answered  coldly 
in  the  name  of  the  Council,  Ihat  the  testimonials  were 
of  no  avail,  till  they  should  have  undergone  close  ex- 
amination before  themselves;  they  had  no  faith  in  his 
statements.  Yet  they  w^ould  condescend,  as  an  act  of 
grace,  to  grant  him  a  pubUc  hearing ;  for  tl  is  end  he 
would  be  removed  from  his  present  conBnemttnt.  Si^ 
ismund  "SO  expressed  his  approbation  of  that  resolution 
to  grant  a  hearing,  that  the  partisans  of  -Hnss  weakly 
concluded  that  the  royal  favor  would  protect  their 
teacher. 

The  Council  would  wilhngly  have  avoided  the  no- 
toriety of  a  public  examination.  Hn^s  wasJini^'i 
visited  in  his  cell  at  Gotleben  by  the  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch, by  Michael  de  Gansis,  and  Stephen  Palecz.  He 
was  urged  to  retract.  They  now,  however,  inter- 
rogated him,  as  he  complains,  with  the  caption?  and 
ensnaring  severity  of  Inquisitors,  adducing  against  him 
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words  culled  out  of  all  his  lottfMN  and  disconrses; 
Palecz  adduced  plirases  uttered  in  ixBnk  and  careless 
conyersation.^  The  Patriarch  reproached  him  with 
the  wealth  he  had  obtained:  ^^Have  yon  not  sev* 
enly  thousand  floiina  ?  His  answers  were  brief  and 
cautious;  **I  will  retract  when  convinced  of  niy  er- 
ror.*' 

He  was  removed  to  the  Fraticiscau  cloister.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  utmost  indostiy  had  been  employed  in 
collecting  obnozions  passages  from  all  his  writings,  and 
from  adverse  witnesses.   The  Cardinals  sat  in  Conn* 

cil  on  these  in  order  to  frame  articles  of  accnsafion. 
Sifrismund  required  that  these  articles  should  bo  com- 
municated to  Huss.  Tlio  Cardinals  deigned  to  accede, 
not  as  of  right,  but  as  of  favor.  Tlie  partisans  of 
Hoss  were  prepared,  on  the  other  hand,  with  aotheii- 
ticated  copies  of  all  his  writings  to  confront  fiilse  cita- 
tions, or  contest  nnjost  inferences. 

On  the  6th  of  June  John  Huss  was  brouiilit  m 
Huu  before  -haius  into  the  Council.  His  works  were 
thecoundi.  presented  to  him;  he  acknowledged  them 
for  his  O'vn.  The  articles  were  read;  but  either  the 
indignation  of  his  adversaries,  or  the  seal  of  his  parti- 
sans, or  both,'  raised  such  an  uproar,  that  silence  could 
hardly  be  enforced.  Huss  calmly  declared  himself 
ready  to  maint^iin  his  opinions  by  Scripture  and  the 
Fathei*s.  Another  outburst  of  abuse  and  mockery 
compelled  the  Council  to  adjourn  its  proceedings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June,  Constance  was 
Becondap.  darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  At 
•"■■^  Prague  the  eclipse  was  total,  a  sinister  omen 
to  the  followers  of  Huss.    Two  hours  after  the  daik- 

1  Cwupare  L'Eoikat,  L  p.  306,  with  relereoces  to  the  letters  of  Haa. 
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xiess  liad  passed  away,  Juliii  liuss  stood  again  before 
tlie  Council.  All  the  more  distincniished  Fathers  sat 
in  their  order.  The  Eunjeror  was  on  his  throne ;  a 
strong  guard  attended  to  keep  order.  Wenzcl  de 
Dnba  and  John  de  Chlam,  Nobles,  and  other  Bohe- 
mians watched  the  course  of  things  with  grave  solid* 
tude.  The  accusers  began  on  the  perilous  article 
of  Trausubstantiation.  But  the  answer  of  IIus^  was 
clear,  distinct,  unimpeachable.  The  Cardinal  of  Cain- 
bray  alone,  as  jealous  for  his  nominalist  philosophy  as 
for  his  orthodox  religion,  endeavored  bj  a  syllogism 
about  muversals,  intelligible  only  according  to  the  scho- 
lastic jargon,^  to  prove  that  Huss  must  assert  that  the 
material  bread  remained  after  consecration.  Uu.ss  ex- 
ti'icated  hiniself  with  address  and  triumph.  "His  phil- 
osophic doctrine  was  that  of  St.  Ansebn.''  He  averred 
Transahstantiation  to  be  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  so 
exempt  from  all  logical  form.  An  Eng^h-  Bishop 
took  op  the  Oardinal^s  cause.  *^  A  hoy  in  the  schools/' 
said  Huss,  "  might  answer  such  puerility."  To  the 
other  more  general  charges,  that  he  had  preached 
Wycliffite  doctrines ;  that  he  officiated  as  pnest  when 
under  excouunuiiication  by  tlie  Pope;  that  he  had 
spoken  with  contempt  of  some  of  the  most  learned 
Prelates  of  the  day^^even  the  Chancellor  Oerson ;  that 
he  had  excited  tnmnlts  in  Bohemia;  he  replied  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind  and  peri'ect  self-cunuiiaiid. 
Once,  indeed,  he  admitted  that  he  had  said,  "  Wycliffe, 
I  trust,  will  be  saved ;  but  could  I  think  he  would  be 
damned,  I  would  my  soul  were  with  his."  A  burst  of 
contemptnoos  laughter  followed  this  avowal,  of  which, 
however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  hidden  meaning. 

I "  Crcdisae  universale  a  parte  rei  ?  " 
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After  some  hours  of  tiir]>ulent  discussion,  he  was  or- 
dered to  withdraw,  under  custody  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Rij^a,  Keeper  of  the  Seals  to  tlie  Councih 

Before  be  was  removed,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambrvy 
rose  and  demanded,  whether  he  had  not  boasted  that, 
if  he  had  not  come  to  the  Council  of  his  own  free*wil], 
neither  King  nor  Emperor  could  have  compelled  his 
appearance.  "  There  are  many  nobles  in  Bohemia,'' 
answered  Huss,  "  who  honor  me  with  their  protection. 
Had  I  not  willed  to  come  to  the  Council,  they  would 
have  placed  me  in  some  stronghold  bejond  the  power 
of  King  or  Emperor."  The  Cardinal  lifted  up  his 
hands  in  amazement  at  this  insolence ;  a  fierce  raimiiur 
ran  through  the  nssembly.  Thereat  arose  John  de 
Chlum  :  "  John  iluss  speaks  truth  ;  I  am  one  of  the 
least  of  the  nobles  of  Bohemia ;  in  my  castle  I  would 
have  defended  him  for  a  year  against  all  the  forces  of 
Emperor  or  King,  How  much  more  Lords  mightier 
than  I,  with  castles  fer  more  impregnable  I "  The  Cai^ 
dinal  said  in  a  lower  tune,  IIiiss,  I  admonish  you  lor 
your  safety  and  your  honor  to  submit  to  the  CouiKiil, 
as  you  have  promised  in  prison."  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  Emperor,  Sigismmid  r^^o  ;  the  purport  of 
his  speech  was  that  he  had  issued  the  safe-conduct  in 
order  to  give  Huss  an  opportunity  of  rendering  account 
of  his  faith  before  the  Council.  The  Cardinals  and 
Prelates  (he  thanked  them  tbr  it)  had  granted  him  this 
favor ;  though  many  asserted  that  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  take  a  heretic  under  his  protection.  He  coun- 
selled Huss  to  maintain  nothing  with  obstinacy,  but  to 
submit  to  the  Council  on  all  articles  charged  and  prored 
against  him.  So  doing  he  might  return  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Council  to  his  home,  alter  some  blight 
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penance  and  moderate  satisfaction.  If  not,  the  Coun- 
cil will  know  how  to  deal  with  you.  For  myself,  far 
trom  defending  you  in  your  ermrs,  and  in  yoiu*  contu- 
macy, I  will  be  the  £rst  to  light  the  fire  with  my  own 
hands."  Huss  began  to  thank  the  Empeior  for  his 
clemency  in  gninttng  him  safe-condact.  The  friendly 
interruption  of  John  de  Chltini  reminded  him  that  the 
Emperor  charged  him  with  obstinacy.  He  pro- 
tested in  Gtxl's  name  that  he  had  no  such  inteutiuu. 

He  liad  come  of  his  own  freewill  to  Constancei  de- 
termined, if  better  instructed,  to  surrender  his  opin- 
ions."  He  was  conducted  back  to  prison. 

The  next  day  Hnss  stood  the  third  time  before  the 
Council.    Thifty-nine  articles  were  exliibited  JuiwS. 

1  •        X         .       •      r  1-11  1      TliinJ  ap- 

against  him,  twenty-sue  irom  his  book  on  the  i^anmc*. 
Church,  seven  Irom  a  controversial  Tract  against  Ste- 
plien  Palecz,  six  from  one  against  Stanislaus  of  Znaym, 
HusSi  like  most  Reformers,  held  the  high  Augustinian 
notion  of  Predestination.  *^None  were  members  of 
the  true  indefeasible  Church,  but  those  predestined  to 
eternal  life."  On  these  points  he  appealed  trium- 
phantly to  the  all-honoT'cd  nuuic  of  Augustine.  None 
dared  to  answer,  liut  when  this  theory  was  applied 
to  Churchnun,  to  Prelates,  to  the  Pope  himself;  and 
when  their  whole  authority  was  set  on  their  succession 
not  to  the  titles,  but  to  the  virtues  of  the  Apostles,  the 

Council  sat  aina/.vd  and  enihaiTassed.  "  The  PontllV, 
who  Jives  not  the  life  of  Potor,  is  no  Viear  of  Christ, 
but  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist."  A  citation  from 
St.  Bernard  seemed  to  confirm  that  dread  sentence. 

The  slave  of  avarice  is  the  successor  not  of  Peter,  but 
of  Judas  Iscariot."  The  Churchmen  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled,  no  doubt  some  a  bitter  smile.    In  an 
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evil  moment  Hass  {)ix^ssed  his  fearless  logic.   ^  A  King 

in  mortal  >In  is  no  King  btfure  God.''  Sigismund  was 
looking  out  of  a  window :  "  There  never,"  he  was  say- 
ing, lived  a  more  pernicious  heretic.''  The  Cardinal 
of  Cambray  roused  his  attention  to  this  last  perilous 
conclusion*  Huss  repeated  his  words  alond.  The  Em- 
peror only  answered,  *^  There  is  no  man  that  sinnefih 
Hut."  "  Wlicii ! burst  ont  the  Cardinal,  art  thou  not 
coiitont  with  degrading  the  ecch  sia^tieal  power,  wouldst 
thou  thrust  Kings  fix>m  their  thrones?"  "A  man,** 
argued  Palecz,  "  may  be  a  true  Pope,  Prelate,  or  King, 
though  not  a  true  Christian.'*  Why,  then,  have  you 
deposed  John  XXIII.?**  The  Emperor  answered, 
*'  For  Ids  notorious  misdeeds."  Huss  had  been  guilty 
of  the  rubhnrss  of  di^eum^it^ng  and  perplexing  liis  ad- 
versaries. The  Cardinals  were  most  indignant  at  what 
Cambray  denounced  as  an  unjust  and  overdrawn  appeal 
to  popular  animosity  against  them.  They  constantly 
urged  that  the  articles  gave  but  a  mild  and  mitigated 
notion  of  the  language  of  Huss.  Huss  w&s  arraigned 
for  this  assertion  ;  *'Ku  heretic  should  suffer  more  than 
ecclesiastical  punishment,  none  l)e  delivered  to  the  sec- 
ular arm  to  be  punished  by  death."  Yet  even  Huss, 
and  Huss  at  that  moment,  shrank  from  the  full  avowal 
of  that  simple  Evangelic  maxim.  *^The  heretic  was 
first  to  be  instructed  fiurly,  mildly,  humbly,  out  of  the 
Scriptures  and  by  reason  ;  if  he  refused  to  desist  iroui 
his  errors,  to  be  punished  according  to  St.  Augustine, 
in  the  body."^  He  acknowledged  a  sentence  in  his 
works,  which  likened  those  who  gave  up  a  heretic 
to  the  secular  arm  unconvicted,  to  the  Pharisees. 
^Whom,**  cried  the  Cardinals,    meanest  thou  by  the 

1 "  Corporaiiter  puniri  debere." 
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Pharisees?*'  Those  who  deliver  an  inuOcent  man 
to  the  civil  sword." ^ 

At  the  close  of  the  Sesnon  the  Cardinal  of  Oamhraj 
urged  Huss,  who  had  heard  the  atrocious  charges  ad- 
duced against  him,  to  make  unqualified  submission  to 
the  Council,  and  to  aljjiire  all  liis  errors :  "  if  he  per- 
sisted, the  Council  would  know  how  to  proceed."  The 
Emperor  condescended  to  argue  with  him  in  the  same 
tone.  His  two  accusers,  Palecz  and  De  Cansis,  ap- 
pealed to  Heaven,  that  they  were  actuated  by  no  per- 
sonal hostility  towards  Hnss. 

Huss  re])li(Hl  witli  firm  liumiUty,  that  he  sought  in- 
struction;  lie  could  not  abjuic  errors  of  which  he  was 
not  convinced.  Many  things  charged  against  him  were 
ferged,  many  perverted  from  their  true  meaning ;  he 
coold  not  abjore  those,  he  could  not  sin  against  his  con- 
science. He  was  remanded  to  prison ;  the  fiuthfnl  Bo- 
heiniau  Knight,  John  de  Chlum,  followed  to  console  his 
weary  friend. 

The  Emperor  rose :  "  You  have  heard  the  charges 
against  Huss  proved  by  trustworthy  witness- 
es,  some  confessed  by  himself.  In  my  jndg-  ^i>^^- 
ment,  each  of  these  crimes  is  des^ung  of  death.  J£ 
he  does  not  forswear  all  his  errors,  he  must  be  burned. 
If  he  submits,  he  must  be  stripped  of  his  preaclier's 
ullice,  and  banished  from  Bohemia :  there  he  would 

only  disseminate  more  dangerous  errors  The  evil 

must  be  extirpated  root  and  branch. . . ,  •  If  any  of  his 
partisans  are  in  Constance,  they  must  be  proceeded 
agunst  with  the  utmost  severity,  especially  his  disciple^ 
Jerome  of  Pra<^ue.  '  Si^ismund  had  wrought  himself, 
no  doubt  as  an  excuse  to  his  remonstrant  conscience}  to 
a  ianaticism  of  obedience  to  the  Church. 
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TTii-s  holirfl  in  his  prison  the  Emperor's  declaration. 
1  was  warned  not  to  trust  to  his  safe-conduct.  I  have 
been  under  a  tad  delusion ;  he  has  condemned  me  eyeo 
before  mine  enemies.'' 

The  fiital  hour  had  now  come.  The  Conndl  which 
asserted  itself  to  be  under  the  actual  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Gho'^t,  could  not  recede  without  the  impeachment 
of  iadilferencc  to  doctruies  which  itself  had  declared 
to  be  deadly  heresy,  or  without  disavowing  the  right 
established  bj  the  terrible  usage  of  centuries,  of  award- 
ing capital  punishment  for  that  which  the  Church  had 
been  so  long  teaching  the  world  was  a  mortal  crime ; 
a  crime  which  it  was  the  most  sacrod  duty  to  God  and 
man  in  the  Priest  to  avenge,  iu  the  temporal  Sovereign, 
at  the  demand  of  the  Priest,  to  punish  by  fire.  Huss 
could  not  retract  without  perjury  to  his  own  conscience ; 
without  base  treachery  to  his  followers,  whom  he  had 
instructed,  whom  he  had  kindled  to  a  &natic  faith  in 
that  which  himself  luul  believed,  which  he  still  believed, 
to  be  the  saving  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  this  from  the 
fear  of  death,  death  which,  as  he  himself  was  assured, 
as  his  partisans  had  no  less  confidence,  would  secure 
him  the  martyr's  crown. 

A  form  of  recantation  was  drawn  by  Cardmal  Zahar 
rella,  studiously  mild  in  its  terms,  but  of  necessity  an 
explicit  renunciation  of  his  error.s,  a  humble  submission 
to  the  determinations,  to  the  definitions  of  the  Holy 
Council.  He  was  to  abjure,  retract,  revoke  all  his  er- 
rors, and  undergo  whatever  penance  the  Council  might 
decree  for  his  soul's  health. 

The  answer  of  Huss  was  a  prayer  to  God  Almighty 
Awmrvt  everlasting  life,  throuizh  Christ  Jesus.  He 

thanked  the  reverend  Father,  Zabareila  of 
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i  lurence,  for  his  pions  and  paternal  kindness.  "  But 
if  Elcazar  under  the  Old  Law  refused  to  eat  forbidden 
food,  lest  he  should  sin  against  God,  and  leave  a  bad 
example  to  posterity,  how  can  I,  a  Priest  of  the  New 
Law,  however  unworthy,  from  fear  of  a  punishment  so 
brief  and  tr.in^itorv,  sin  so  heinouslv  a<raiiist  the  law  of 
God,  first  by  (K-partiire  I'rom  truth,  secondly  by  per- 
jury, thirdly  by  grievous  seaiidal  to  my  brethren?  It 
is  better  for  me  to  die,  than  by  avoiding  momentary 
punishment  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  (jod,  and  perhaps 
into  ererlasting  fire*  I  have  appealed  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  One  All-powerful  and  All-just  Judge  ;  to  Him  I 
commit  my  cause,  who  will  judge  every  man,  not  ac- 
cording to  iiiiae  witnesses  and  erring  Councils,  but  ac- 
cording to  truth  and  man^s  desert."  ^ 

Persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Cardinals,  Prelates,  the 
Emperor,  even  his  adversary,  Stephen  Palecz,  AU«uipt  to 
again  entreated  him,  and  widi  tears,  to  depart  t^ySSt  ^ 
from  his  btubboru  resolution.  His  answer  was  calm, 
un boastful,  with  nothinrf  of  the  vehemence  or  con- 
temptuousness  of  tauaticism ;  ho  acknowledged  how 
hardly  his  soul  was  tried ;  at  the  same  time,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Bohemia,  some  of  which  were  publicly  read 
in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  at  Prague,  and  in  others  ad- 
dressed to  the  University  of  Prague,  he  declared  that 
he  could  forswear  no  one  of  his  doctrines.  He  bad 
not  been  convinced  out  of  the  Scriptures,  he  awaited 
in  tranquillity  the  judgment  of  the  Lord. 

The  Council  proceeded  in  ibll  Session  to  condemn 
the  doctrine  of  Jacob  de  Mies  concerning  the  Jniy  i. 
Cup :  an  omen  and  a  warning.    The  writings  of  Huss 
were  ordered  to  be  publicly  burned.    The  Council  it- 

1  Yonder  Uaxdt,iv.aad. 
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self  font  aiiotlior  dopntation  to  urge  siibmi??sion.  The 
Emperor  had  been  a  shurt  time  absent ;  the  daj  before 
the  final  judgment,  he  sent  four  Bishops,  Wenzel  of 
Duba,  and  John  de  Cblum,  with  a  still  mitigated  form 
of  recantation,  Hnss  was  only  to  retract  those  tenets 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  his  own.  Even  John  de 
Chlum  ond^'inured  to  move,  or  leather  to  strenjiitlien 
him.  **  I  am  but  an  unlettered  man,  uiiHt  t(*  counsel 
one  so  learned.  If  you  are  conscious  of  error,  be  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it  to  the  Council.  If  not^  I  cannot 
advise  jou  to  act  against  your  conscience.  Bear  any 
pnnishment  rather  than  renounce  the  truth."  Huss 
answered,  that  he  would  abandon  any  opinion  on  proo6 
adduced  from  the  Tloly  Scriptures.  •  A  Bishop  re- 
proached him  ^vith  arrogantly  setting  up  ]iis  opinion 
against  the  whole  Councih  Let  the  lowest  in  the 
Council  convince  me^  I  will  humbly  own  my  error.** 
The  night  before  his  condemnation  Hnss  made  confes- 
mon,  and,  it  is  asserted,  received  absolution  from  a 
monk. 

The  Council  met  in  the  Catl^edral ;  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Ostia  presided.  Sigismund  and  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire  were  present.  While  Mass  was  celebrat- 
ed, Huss,  as  a  heretic,  stood  in  the  porch.  The  Bishop 
of  Lodi  preached  from  the  text,  ^  That  the  body  <^ 
sin  might  be  destroyed.**^  It  w;is  a  fierce  declamation  : 
it  suf:i:estod  that  Ilnss  was  a??  "  l>ad  as  Arius,  worse 
than  SabelHus."  The  preacher  closed  with  adulatoiy 
praise  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  thy  glorious  office  to 
destroy  heresies  and  schism,  especially  this  obstinate 
heretic."  He  pointed  to  Huss,  who  was  kneeling  in 
an  elevated  place  and  in  fervent  prayer. 

^  Bom.  vi.  6.  The  sermon  may  be  read  in  Yon  der  Hardt,  iii.  1. 
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A  Decree  of  the  Council  was  read,  inhibitincr  all 
present^  without  exception,  Prelates,  Princes,  Kings, 
£mperors,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  two 
months'  imprisonment^  to  speak  without  permission,  to 
reply,  to  intemipt  the  proceedings,  to  give  any  sign  or 
murmur  of  applanse  or  disaj)probat!on  either  with  the 
hands  ur  feet.  Certain  tenets  of  WvclitVe  were  litre 
recited  and  condemned ;  allerwards  thirtv  nrtides  con- 
taining the  doctrines  of  Huss.^  Often,  while  these 
articles  were  read,  Hnss  attempted  to  sponk ;  as  often 
he  was  pat  to  silence.  At  length,  while  he  was  ar- 
raigned as  believing  that  the  material  bread  remained 
after  the  consecration,  he  broke  out,  "  That  I  deny,  so 
I  have  never  believed  or  tauirlit.'*  He  renounced  with 
equal  vpliomence  a  charge  tliat  he  had  added  a  fourth 
person  to  the  Trinity  ;  he  defied  them  to  prodaoe  their 
nameless  witness.  His  appeal  to  Christ  was  treated  as 
an  impious  error,  "Oh  blessed  Jesus!'*  he  ottered 
with  a  lond  voice,  "  This  thy  Council  condemns  us, 
because  in  our  afflictions  we  have  souf^ht  refuge  with 
Thee,  the  One  just  Jndi]^e."  He  added,  "  This  T  con- 
stantiy  atlirm,  that  tlie  surest  and  most  safe  appeal  is  to 
the  Lord  Jesus;  Him  none  can  pervert  or  bribe  by 
gifts,  none  deceive  false  witnesses,  or  beguile  by 
craft.  He  will  render  unto  every  one  his  own."  He 
justified  himself  for  havino:  continued  to  officiate  as 
Priest  after  liis-  excnmmunicatioii  by  the  Pope.  "  Freely 
came  I  liither  luider  the  safe-ronrhict  of  the  Emperor." 
He  turned  and  looked  steadily  at  Sigismund.  A  deep 
blusli  passed  over  the  face  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Bishop  of  Concordia,  an  aged,  bald  Italian 
Pkelate,  rose  to  read  the  two  sentences,  one  coin 

1  YoQ  der  Hardt;  more  briefly  in  L'£n£uit,  p.  403. 
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diJinning  tlie  writlnirs,  tlie  other  the  person  of  Jolm 
IIuss  to  the  flames  ;  his  UTitin<;s,  as  propagating  the 
tenets  of  the  hercsiarch  Wyclitfe,  and  as  containing 
many  things  erroneoosi  scandalous,  offensive  to  pious 
ears,  some  notoriously  heretical ;  all,  both  in  Latin  and 
Bohemian,  were  adjudged  to  be  publicly  and  solemnly 

burned. 

Husd  was  conunaiidL'tl  to  kneel  and  hear  his  o^ti  sen- 
Smtone*.  tenre.  The  Couucil,  having  God  before  its 
ejes,  declared  Huss  a  real  and  manifest  hereslarch,  who 
had  advanced  doctrines  offensive,  rash,  seditions,  had 
trampled  under  foot  the  power  of  the  Keys  and  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  had  scandalized  all  true  Chris- 
tians, by  his  a]>|)cal  to  Jesus  Christ.  "  This  John  IIuss, 
beint;  thus  obstinate  and  incorrigible,  who  has  refused 
to  enter  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  abjure  his 
errors."  Huss  broke  in,  I  have  ever  desired,  and  still 
desire,  to  be  instructed  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'* 
The  Bishop  concluded  with  condemnini^^  him  to  be  de- 
graded and  despoili'd  of  his  Orders.  11  ass  rose  from 
his  knees  ;  he  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  to  God  lu  par- 
don lus  enemies.  Sonu'  of  the  older  Priests,  even 
Bishops,  looked  sternly  at  him,  and  laughed  his  prayers 
to  scorn.  The  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the  Bishops  of 
Bangor,  Feltre,  Ast  (in  Hungan^),  Alexandria,  and 
Lavaur  were  designated  for  the  office  of  degradation. 
D.K-mantK  1,  Huss  was  clad  in  all  the  attire  of  the  Priest- 
hood, and  led  with  the  cup  in  his  hand  to  the  higli  altar, 
as  if  about  to  celebrate  Mass.  As  they  put  on  the  alb| 
he  said,  They  put  a  white  robe  on  our  Lord  to  mock 
him,  when  Herod  sent  him  to  Pilate."  Once  more  th» 
Bishops  implored  him  to  recant.  He  declined  for  the 
same  reasons  alleged  bcibre.    "  Behold,"  said  the  Bish- 
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ops,  "how  obstinate  lie  h  in  his  malice."  The  cup 
was  taken  from  his  hand :  "  Accursed  Judas,  thou  hast 
deserted  the  way  of  peace,  thoo  hast  entered  into  coun- 
sel with  the  Jews.  We  take  away  this  cup  in  which 
the  blood  of  Clirist  is  offered  for  the  redemption  of 
souls."  Huss  said,  "I  trust  that  I  shall  chink  it  this 
day  in  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  was  stripped  one 
by  one  of  his  robes,  on  each  a  curse  was  pronounced. 
^  These  mockeries  1  bear  with  equal  mind  for  the  name 
and  the  truth  of  Christ."  The  tonsure  was  now  to  be 
efiaced.  They  disputed  whether  it  was  to  be  done  with 
scissors  or  with  a  razor.  *'  Lo  I  they  cannot  agree," 
said  Hii.ss,  "how  to  put  im'  to  slianiL'."  It  was  done 
with  scissors ;  the  hair  cut  in  tlie  form  ot  a  cross ;  a 
high  paper  crown,  daubed  over  with  devils,  was  set  on 
bis  head.      We  devote  thy  soul  to  the  devils  in  hell." 

And  I  commend  mv  soul  to  the  most  merciful  Lord» 
Christ  Jesus."  So  the  Church  made  over  the  heresi- 
arch  to  the  secular  aim.  The  Emperor  delivered  ]iiin 
to  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  the  linjfM-Ial  Vicar;  tlio 
Elector  to  the  Magistrates  of  Constance,  the  Magis- 
trates to  the  executioners. 

Huss  was  led  away  with  two  of  the  headsman's  lep- 
vants  before  him,  two  behind.  Eight  bun*  BMoaiiiMk. 
dred  horse  followed,  and  the  whole  multitude  from  the 
city.  Over  a  narrow  l)ridLre  tltey  went  in  single  file, 
lest  it  should  break  with  their  weight.  They  stopped 
before  the  Bishop's  palace,  that  Huss  might  gaze  on  the 
pile  on  which  .his  books  lay  burning.  He  only  smiled 
at  this  ineffectual  act  of  vengeance.  As  he  went  along 
he  addres.^  the  people  in  Gterman,  protesting  against 
the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  "  His  adveriiaricij  had  been 
able  to  convince  liim  of  no  error."  The  place  of  exo- 
voLi  vn.  38  « 
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cut  ion  was  a  meadow  without  the  walls.  He  knelt,  re- 
cited several  p-^ahiis,  with  the  porpetuiil  hu;  1  ii,  "Lord 
Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me.  Into  thy  hands  X  com* 
mend  my  spirit."  "  We  know  not,"  said  the  people, 
^  what  this  man  may  have  done,  we  only  know  that  his 
prayers  to  God  are  excellent/*  They  asked  if  he 
would  have  a  confessor.  A  Priest  on  a  stately  horse, 
and  richly  attired,  protested  that  no  confessor  should 
be  granted  to  a  hcreiic.  But  Reichenthal,  as  liiinself 
relates,  called  forth  Uiric  Scliorand,  a  man  of  piety  and 
wisdom.  Ulric  required  that  Huss  should  first  retract 
the  errors  Ibr  which  he  was  condemned.  Huss  declined 
to  confess  on  snch  terms.  have  no  need,  I  am 
guilty  of  no  mortal  sin."  He  endeavored  to  address 
the  people  again  in  German.  The  Elector  Palatine 
refused  permission.  Then  Huss  j)rayed  aloud,  "  Lord 
Jesus,  for  thy  sake  I  endure  with  patience  this  cruel 
death.  I  beseech  thee  to  pardon  mine  enemies."  As 
he  s[)oke,  the  paper  mitre  fell  firom  his  head.  The 
rude  soldiers  replaced  it :  '*  He  shall  be  burned  with  all 
his  devils."  He  spf>ke  ^ont]y  to  his  «;nar(l!5.  "I  tnist 
that  I  shall  reign  with  Christ,  since  I  die  for  his  Gos- 
pel." 

He  was  then  tied  last  by  an  old  rusty  chain  to  the 
stake  affixed  on  a  platform.    The  Elector  Palatine  and 

tlie  ^Miu'slial  Oppenheim  advanced,  and  a^aiii  urged 
liim  to  recant.  Huss  replied,  that  he  willingly  signed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood.  All  he  had  taught  and 
written  was  to  save  men's  souls  from  Satan,  and  from 
the  dominion  of  sin.  The  fire  blazed  up ;  it  is  said 
that  an  old  woman  was  busy  in  heaping  the  wood. 
"Oh,  holy  simplicity!"  said  Huss.  With  the  last 
feeble  sounds  of  his  voice  he  was  heard  to  chant  verses 
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of  the  Psalms,  and  to  pray  to  the  Redeemer.  All  the 
remains  of  the  body  were  torn  m  pieces,  even  his 

clothes  thrown  into  the  fire ;  the  aslies  were  gathered 
and  thrown  into  tlie  lake,  lest  h\f>  (lisei|»les  should  make 
rehcs  of  them.    But  their  iaitlit'ul  pietj  scraped  to- 
gether the  earth  around  the  pile,  and  carried  it  to 
hernia.^ 

So  perished  John  Hnss  as  an  obsttnate  incorrigible 
heretic,  bat  his  heresy  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 
It  was  not  a  denial  of  any  of  the  great  doetrinal  truths 
of  universal  Cliristianity,  nor  any  of  those  tenets  of 
belief  rejected  afterwards  by  the  German  and  Enghsh 
Beformers.  On  Transnbstantiation  (notwithstanding 
the  snbtilties  of  his  adversaries),  the  Communion  in 
one  kind,  worship  of  the  Saints  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mai  V,  lluss  was  scinipulously,  iniinipeacliahly  orthodox. 
He  was  the  martyr  to  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  not 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  which  the  Council  itself  had 
renounced  in  its  extreme  theory ;  his  testimony  was 
against  that  supreme  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  had 
so  long  ruled  the  mind  of  man. 

Bohemia,  at  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Huss, 
seemed  to  rise  with  one  iinj>ul.se  of  sorrow  prooMdta« 
and  indignation.  National  and  religious  zeal 
animated  all  ranks,  all  orders.  The  King  openly  de- 
nounced the  treachery  of  Sigismund  and  the  barbarous 
injustice  of  the  Council.  The  Bbhop  of  Lieutomyssel 
had  been  commanded  by  the  Council  to  communicate 
their  act,  and  to  exhort  the  Bohemians  to  extirpate  the 
heresies  which  were  teeming  in  the  kingdom.  The 

^  The  whole  description  of  the  laAt  houri>  of  Huss  is  from  licicbunth*! 
and  the  two  nameless  blo^aphcrs  of  Uuss,  who  all  were  eye-witneaaei. 
OompaM  L'EnftuBt,  and  Aadibfteh,  Kaiiar  Sigouud. 
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Magnates  of  Boliemia  met  iu  the  Chapel  of  Bethlehem^ 
whose  walls  might  still  Fcom  to  sound  with  the  eloquent 
fipL  %  preachings  of  Hnss.  An  address  to  the  Coun- 
cil was  framed  and  signed  by  sixty  of  the  greatest 

names,  nobles,  barons,  knight gentlemen,  denouncing 
the  execution  uf  JIiiss,  as  inflicting  pcqk  Lual  infamy 
anil  disgrace  on  the  kin<idom  of  Bolieuiia  and  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Moravia.  Tliey  protested  that  Huss  was  a 
good  Catholic  Christian,  of  the  holiest  conyersation 
and  most  Evangelic  doctrine ;  a  man  who  detested  and 
never  taught  error  or  heresy,  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
the  edification  of  the  people.  They  complained  of  the 
imprisonment,  perhaps  the  death  of  the  eloquent  Je- 
rome of  Prague,  that  *'  illustrious  philosophei*,**  like 
Huss  convicted  of  no  crime,  but  accused,  like  Hussy 
by  wicked  and  treacherous  informers,  the  enemies  of 
Bohemia.  They  declared  that  whoever  averred  her- 
esies to  prevail  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  lied  in  his 
throat ;  they  concluded  with  leaving  the  redress  of 
tlieir  injuries  to  God,  who  will  punish  the  proud,  being 
determined  when  the  Church  should  be  united  under 
one  supreme  and  undisputed  pastor,  to  prosecute  to  the 
utmost  this  violation  of  the  rights  and  dignity,  this  ex- 
ecution of  the  innocent  subjects,  of  their  realm.  Strong 
measure?  were  taken  in  a  puhsequcut  meeting  to  j)rotect 
the  Hussite  priests  against  their  Bishops.  The  popular 
Bvt.6.  fury  had  broken  out  in  acts  of  persecution 
against  the  old  clergy,  and  against  the  monks.  The 
Emperor  addressed  the  Bohemians  in  a  letter,  hali^ 
rebnke  for  their  turbulent  proceedings,  half-apology  for 
Ills  own  unroyal  weakness  in  surrendering  Huss  to  his 
enemies.  "  It  was  with  inexpressible  grief,  after  having 
more  tlian  once  threatened  to  leave  Constance,  only  to 
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avert  the  dissolution  of  the  Council,  that  lie  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  decree  of  Christendom,  represented  faj 
the  whole  hierarchy,  and  by  the  ambassadors  of  all 
Christian  Sovereigns/*^ 

But  neither  did  the  sacrifice  of  one  victim  satiate, 
nor  the  dread  of  the  revolt  of  a  whole  kingdom  arrest 
the  severe  determination  of  the  Council  to  suppress  by 
these  terrible  means  tlie  growing  resistance  to  ecclesi- 
astical role.  They  wonld  break  the  yoke  nnder  which 
themselves  groaned,  that  of  the  Pope;  bnt  ihe  more 
lesolnte  were  they  that  their  own  yoke  shonid  not  be 
broken.  Hubert  Hal  lam,  Iiisliop  of  Salisbury,  stood 
almost  alone  in  assertion  of  the  great  maxim,  "  God 
willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  should  be 
converted  and  live.*'  He  almost  alone  condemned  the 
pmushment  of  death  for  heresy.*  The  Emperor  had 
left  Constance ;  had  he  remamed,  Jerome  of  j,rom«of 

Prague  could  sliow  no  safe-conduct  on  his 
o 

part.  Jerome  of  Prague,  to  the  short  relief  of  the 
more  moderate,  displayed  not  the  stubborn  courage  of 
John  Hus<;.  Four  montlis  of  weary  imprisonment,  in 
chains,  in  darkness,  on  meagre  diet ;  the  tenor,  as  him- 
self owned,  of  the  stake ;  sickness ;  the  bland  promises 
of  some,  the  awftil  threats  of  others  ;  the  persuasions  of 
weaker  friends,  bmke  his  spirit.  In  a  puhlic  Sesbion 
of  the  Council,  Jerome  of  Prague  appeared  Yi^^^nfs. 
and  made  a  ftill  retractation  of  all  errors i'* 
against  the  Catholic  ^th,  especially  those  of  Wydifie 
and  J<^  Hnss* 


1 M  etiam  licutt  uobist  ulterius  pra  hoc  negolio  loqui,  quia  cxindo 

cQodliim  totalitcr  ftiisMt  diaioliitaiii.**  Tbii  moit  ranarloibto  bttar  in 
the  Appendix  to  L'En&nt 

•  AichbMii,  p.  90S»  witii  mthoritiM. 
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Instead  of  opening  the  prison  doors  and  sending  forth 
the  strung  man  shorn  of  lus  strength  ;  If  insincere  or 
repentant  of  his  weakness  with  the  burden  of  apostasy 
on  his  conscience ;  under  the  snspicion,  if  not  the  con- 
tempt of  his  partisans,  who  could  not  but  contrast  his 
pusillanimity  with  the  unbroken  resolution  of  Hnss ; 
instead  of  placing  him,  as  they  might,  in  safe  custody, 
the  Council,  witli  vengeance  not  less  impolitic  than  un- 
christian, loaded  itself  with  the  crime  of  another  inhu- 
man execution,  and  compelled  Jerome  of  Prague  to  a 
martyrdom  hardly  less  noble  than  that  of  Huss.  It 
was  asserted  by  his  implacable  enemies,  Michael  de 
Causis  and  Stephen  PalecsB,  that  the  recantation  was 
ambiguous. 

New  articles  were  exhihited  against  him.  Tlie  Car- 
dinals of  Cambray,  Aquileia,  Orsini,  and  Florence 
(Zabarella  had  drawn  the  form  of  retractation)  with- 
April  97.  drew  in  indignation  ^m  the  commission  of 
inquiry.  But  different  Commissioners  were  named  at 
the  instigation  of  his  two  implacable  adversaries.  The 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  (it  is  sad  to  write)  tlie 
Chancellor  Gerson  urged  this  virtual  breach  of  faith. 
Mij28.  Fresh  charges  were  accumulated.  Thrice 
was  Jerome  again  arraigued  before  a  Grenend  Oongrft- 
May  29.  gation.  The  last  time  he  was  permitted  to 
pour  forth  a  long  declamation  in  his  defence,  he  dwelt 
on  all  the  great  men  who  had  been  the  victims  of  false 
accusation,  Socrates,  Seneca,  Boethius,  Plato,  the 
Prophets,  the  Protomartyr  Stephen.  He  ascrilied  his 
persecution  to  the  hereditary  unforgiving  hatred  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Bohemians.  He  acknowledged 
some  concern  in  the  tumults  in  the  University  oif 
Prague,  when  certain  Germans  had  lost  their  lives. 
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He  confessed  hb  flight  from  Constance,  and  still  further, 
"I  confess  that,  moved  hj  cowardly  fear  of  K«^„t*iiif 
the  stake,  against  my  conscience,  I  have  con- 
sented  to  the  cuiuk  umation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wyc- 
lilic  uiid  John  Huss.  This  sinful  retractation  I  now 
fully  retract,  and  am  resolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of 
Wycli^  and  of  John  Huss  to  death,  believing  them  to 
he  the  tme  and  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  even  as 
their  lives  were  blameless  and  holy." 

From  that  moment  Jeroiiic  of  I'i;i-ue  resunu'd  all 
his  calm  intrepidity.  He  was  speeJiiy  con- suy^ao,  me. 
demned  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  The  Bishop  tton. 
of  Lodi,  doubtless  as  supposed  to  l>e  gifted  with  most 
impressive  eloquence,  was  again  called  upon  to  preach 
the  funeral  sermon  of  the  heretic.  His  text  was,  He 
reproached  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart."  On 
his  own  charity  and  that  of  the  Council,  their  charity 
to  the  heretic  himself,  and  to  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
for  whose  sake  heresy  was  to  be  extirpated,  the  preacher 
was  unctuous  and  self-adulatory*  He  laid  down  as  ir» 
refiragahly  just  the  ordinary,  the  rightfol  course  of  pro- 
cedure against  all  commonly  reputed  heretics.  There 
should  be  dili;.Liii  iuijui>iti(>n  for  ilaiii;  ihcy  !?liuuld  be 
apprehen<k(l,  jilaced  in  strong  ])ridons.  Articles  should 
be  exhibited  against  them,  witnesses  admitUxl,  even  the 
m^^st  infamous,  usurers,  ribalds,  common  prostitutes. 
The  heretics  should  be  sworn  to  speak  the  truth.  If 
they  refuse  to  speak,  they  are  to  be  put  upon  the  rack, 
and  subjected  to  various  tortures.  None  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  visit  them,  but  under  strong  necessity  ;  they 
ought  not  to  l>e  heard  in  public.  If  they  shall  recant, 
they  are  to  find  mercy.  If  obstinate,  they  arc  to  be  con- 
demned and  made  over  to  the  secular  arm.  This  brief 
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and  frightful  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  domi- 
nant usage  is  contrasted  by  the  preacher  with  the  ma^ 
nanimoas  mercy  of  the  Council  to  Jerome  of  Prague.^ 

Jerome  was  permitted  to  answer ;  he  answered  with 
boidne^is  borderinfx  on  scorn.  He  ended  thus  :  "  You 
are  resolved  to  condemn  me  in  this  wicked  and  iniqui- 
tous manner,  without  having  convicted  me  of  any 
crime ;  but  after  my  death  I  will  be  in  your  consciences 
an  ever-gnawtng  worm.  I  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Judge,  before  whom  ye  will  appear  with  m6»  ere  a  hun- 
dred years  are  passed.*'  * 

An  accomplished  Florentine,  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
present  at  the  trial,  has  left  an  account  of  the  demeanor 
of  Jerome,  which  impressed  him  as  a  display  of  power 
and  eloquence,  almost  unrivalled  at  any  time.  Emerg- 
ing from  a  fetid  dungeon,  after  the  depression  of  a  long 
confinement,  with  the  weight  of  his  recantation  upon 
him,  ag.'iinst  an  adverse  Court,  he  stood  his  ground 
with  wonderful  copiousness,  fluency,  and  readiness  of 
language,  and  with  consummate  dexterily,  now  deeply 
pathetic,  now  with  playful  wit  or  tauntmg  sarcasm, 
conlbunding,  bewildering,  oveqiowering  his  adversaries. 
His  Yoice  was  sweet,  clear,  sonorous,  with  a  certain 
dignity ;  his  gesture  .idiuii.ibJy  fitted  to  express  indig- 
nation, or  to  move  that  commiseration,  which  he  nei- 
ther sought  nor  cared  to  obtain.  lie  stood  fearless, 
intrepid,  like  another  Cato,  not  only  despising,  court- 
ing death.^ 

1  The  vliole  sermon  is  xemarkable.  It  is  in  Yma  der  Hardt,  iii.  p.  Si. 
Tliera  was  a  lofty  bunt  of  feudal  indigiiatioti,  tbat  two  msn,  vile  ptobelaos 
of  the  basest  sort,  of  unknown  biiib|  should  have  oonynlied  the  wboto 

kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

3  L^Eafaut  is  incliucd,  I  think  on  insu&cient  grounds,  to  doubt  tbe  eo- 
thentidty^  of  these  last  words. 

*  Poggio  Bzacdolinl  Oper. 
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His  death  was  as  surpn:iin£c  for  its  calmness  and 
courage.  Two  days  were  lefl  to  peruut  liiiu  HBwoitai. 
to  retract  again.  Xbe  Cardinal  of  Florence  attempted 
to  persuade  him  to  submission.  His  countenance  was 
constantly  not  only  composed  but  cheerful.^  He  was 
bound  naked  to  the  stake  ;  he  continued  to  sing  hymns 
with  his  deep  untrenihllni:;  voice.  The  executioner  of- 
fered tu  light  the  iii'e  behind  him,  lest  he  sliouid  see  it. 
**  Light  it  before  my  face,"  said  the  martyr :  "  had  I 
the  least  fear^  I  should  not  be  standing  in  this  place." 

There  remained  one  case  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
for  the  decision  of  this  great  Senate  of  Christendom. 

Before  the  Council  of  Con>tance,  were  arraigned  for 
different  violations  of  the  law  of  God  and  man,  three 
persons,  all,  somewhat  singularly,  bearing  the  name  of 
John.  Pope  John  XXIII.,  according  to  the  articles 
exhibited  against  him,  and  those  articles  supported  by 
undoubted  testimony,  and  so  affirmed  by  the  Cotmdl, 
and  put  forth  as  the  accre<lited  foundation  of  their  judg- 
ment, had  been  ♦guilty  from  his  youth,  and  during  his 
whole  life,  of  the  foulest  crimes,  being  a  priest  of  licen- 
tiousness which  passes  belief,  promiscuous  concubinage, 
incest,  the  violation  of  nuns ;  of  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  murder,  massacre,  the  most  grinding  tyranny, 
unglutted  avarice,  unblushing  simony.  He  had  rarely 
celebrated  the  solemn  lites  of  the  ('hnrch,  the  Huly 
Sacraments,  and  then  with  contemptuous  neglect  and 
indifference.^    Against  some  of  these  charges  John 

^  Vou  tier  Hardt.  iii.  64. 

t  (« Uoua  Articulus  qoi  (Ut  in  ord&M  atxtitt  plnim  TitU  MBelmk  mb  hlo 
hmL  Item  qnod  dictus  JobamiM  Ihlt  tt  Mt  pAopenini  oppraatcr;  jnitf- 
ttttpoMCtttor;  iniquitatum  coliimna;  Mraoniacorum  statun;  carafe  eaUor; 
Tltionim  fcx:  a  vlrtutibti>i  por(»p;^nn;i« :  inftrnho  spocnltim  vt  omnhim  mali- 
tianam  profundua  admoaitor;  adcQ  ct  ia  tantum  acandalizans  ecclesiam 
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made  uo  defence;  in  some  he  seemed  to  acqtdesce,  only 
resting  on  the  plon  tliat  they  were  no  heresies^  and  that 
the  Pope  could  be  judged  ibr  heresy  alone,  John 
XXni.  was  deposed  from  his  Pontifiod  offioe,  haying 
fled  from  the  CouncH  in  violation  of  his  own  most  sol- 
emn protestations  ;  he  was  ignoiuinioiisly  apprelien<led, 
and  cast  into  prison  ;  he  was  detained  in  dishonorable 
but  not  liarsh  captivity  till  tlie  close  of  the  Council, 
Af\erwardst  having  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  the  ruling 
Pope,  and  having  humbled  himself  beneath  his  feet,  he 
was  permitted  to  close  his  days  in  peace,  even  in  honor, 
for  he  was  raised  again  to  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal. 

The  second,  Jolni  Iluss,  of  Htb  blameless  to  austerity, 
absolutely  unimpeachable  in  his  morals,  cliarged  only 
with  some  indirect  connection  with  turbulent  proceed- 
ings in  Bohemia^  with  an  acquittal  of  all  heresy  from 
ihe  Archbishop  of  Prague  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
with  a  safe-condnct  from  the  Emperor,  was  accused  of 
erroneous  V)elief  in  Transubstaiitiatiun  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Cup  to  the  Laity.  These  charges  he 
distinctly  denied,  and  repelled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
most  present:  he  was  likewise  accused  of  having  de- 
nounced the  corruptions  and  vices  of  the  clergy :  yet 
his  denunciations,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  Nicolas  of 
Cleiuangis,  Henry  of  Hessia,  Theodoric  Niem,  Theo- 
dore de  Vrie,  could  hardly  have  surpassed  in  severity 
those  of  men  wlio  sat  in  judgment  upon  him,  Gerson 
and  Peter  d'AiUy  Cardinal  of  Cambray.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  or  to  apprehend  the  precise  remaining  d^in- 
quencies  or  errors  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  as 

Christ],  quod  inter  Chlisti  fidelM  vitam  et  moras  cognoscente^  vulgariter 
dicitui  Diabolus  IncamatiM." — Thus  ipMks  a  Council  of  « I'opel  Qobe* 
liaus,  p.  S4L 
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having  adopted  aiul  prup.i-uted  tlie  con'l<'!nned  dor- 
trines  of  Wycliffe,  treated  with  derision,  or  imdermiiied 
the  Power  of  the  Keys,  and  the  absolute  irrcpc  nlable 
authority  of  the  clergy,  and  making  that  anthori^ 
pendent  not  on  their  succession  or  ordination,  bat  on 
their  personal  holiness.  For  these  oflTonces,  notwith- 
standing the  iin[)('nal  sall'-<'nn(hict,  Joiui  Huss  was 
seized,  imprisoned,  })iinic'd  at  tlie  stake. 

Tlie  third,  Jean  Potit,  in  an  acknowledged,  and  pub- 
lished, and  onambignous  writing,  had  vindicated  as  jost 
and  lawfbl  a  most  fool  and  treacherons  mnider.  In 
this  vindication  he  had  laid  down  principles  utterly  sub- 
versive of  Imiiuiii  society,  principh  s  which  would  let 
loose  mankind  upon  each  other,  like  wild  beasts ;  piin- 
ciples  m  direct  violation  of  one  of  the  Commandments 
of  Grod,  and  in  plain,  bold  opposition  to  every  precept 
and  to  the  whole  religion  of  Christ.^ 

Jean  Petit  had  escaped  by  death  all  personal  penalty*' 
The  condemnation  of  Ins  book  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, tlu'ough  the  awe  and  influenro  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  i)ostpono(l,  debated,  at  length  eluded. 
For  to  condemn  Jean  Petit  for  his  abstract  propositions, 
was  to  condemn  the  act  of  the  Duke  of  Bnrgondy* 
From  the  first  the  partisans  of  Burgundy,  with  the 
acquiescence,  the  servile  admission  of  those  who  dared 
not  be  his  enemies,  acquitted  the  Duke  of  all  personal 
participation  in  a  crime  of  which  all  believed,  all  know 
him  to  be  guilty.  But  the  Council  of  Constance,  to 
its  dose,  hesitated  to  pass  that  censure  demanded  and 
uttered  by  the  shuddering  abhorrence  of  mankind 
against  the  book  of  Jean  Petit.   A  Gonncil  of  Faith 

1  Sec  in  Honstrelet  tho  Eight  PriDciples  of  Jean  Petit|  11*  e* 
>Hfl  diad  liUj  it  i«  Mud  repeating  of  lii*  book. 
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at  Paris,  under  the  Archbishop  and  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor, had  condemned  the  Eight  Verities  asserted  by  Jean 
Petit.   The  Council  of  Constance  would  not  affirm 
this  censure ;  it  was  even  annulled  on  account  of  infinv 
mality  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini  and  others  of  the  same 
rank.    The  world  eagerly  awaited  the  decree  of  the 
supreme  authority  in  Christendom  on  the  momentous 
question,  the  legality  of  murder.    Session  after  session 
dragged  out  in  illimitable  length.    Bishops,  Abbots, 
theologians,  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  Abbots  of  Clair- 
and  Citeaux,  Jean  de  la  Roche,  a  learned  Domin- 
ican, did  not  scriii)le  to  undertake  the  contest,  to  allege 
every  kind  of  captions  objection,  every  subtilty  of 
scholastic  logic.   These  monstrous  tenets  were  declared 
to  be  only  moral  and  philosophical  opinions,  not  of 
faith,  therefore  out  of  the  province  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Council.    Gerson,  the  prosecutor  in  the  name 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  not  avowedly,  though 
knowu  to  be  in  secret  supported  by  the  King  of 
France,  could  not  but  perceive  the  monstrous  incon- 
gniity  between  the  condemnntion  of  John  Huss  for  his 
anti-hierarchical  tenets  as  of  Faith,  and  the  dismissal 
of  questions  which  concerned  the  first  elements  of 
religion  and  the  Commandments,  as  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  Faith.    Gerson  himself  was  inv<jlved  in  charges 
of  heresy  by  the  advocates  of  Jean  Petit,  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  silence  their  powerful  antagonist. 
With  difficult)^  a  condemnation  was  extorted  of  one 
broad  and  general  proposition.    *'It  is  lawful  and 
even  meritorious  in  any  vassal  or  subject  to  kill  a 
tyrant,  either  by  stratagem,  by  blandishment,  llatterv, 
or  force,  notv.  it listandmg  any  oath  or  covenant  swurn 
with  him,  without  awaiting  the  sentence  or  authority 
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of  any  iudixe."^  Yet  oven  this  censui'e  was  annulled, 
as  wanting  in  form,  by  the  new  Pope.  Notliing  could 
indnce  Martin  V.  to  ccmdemn  in  full  Council  either  the 
propositions  of  Jean  Petit,  or  kindred  doctrines  which 
had  been  published  in  Poland.^  Even  the  memory  of 
the  third  John  escaped  unscatlied  from  any  authorita- 
tive pror^cription  by  Council  or  by  Pope.  But  Gersou, 
the  leanied,  pious  Gerson  dared  not  return  to  Paris, 
now  in  the  power  of  Boi^gondj  and  the  English ;  he 
hid  for  a  time  in  Germany,  lingered  out  a  year  or 
two  at  Lyons,  and  died  a  proscribed  and  neglected 
exile ;  finding  his  only  consolation,  no  doubt  full  con- 
solation, in  the  raptures  of  liis  Holy  Mysticism.^ 

I  Von  der  Hardt,  iv.  442;  L'Enfant,  p.  408. 
«L'Enfant,  ii.  212;  Gerson.  Opera,  v.  1014. 

*  "  Synodo  finitil  Joannp«!  GprpcMiiiis,  t<»t  iaborum  suorum,  insipnisque 
pietatia,  ac  in  jusLitmm  ac  verum  ardeutiadimi  amorisi  non  aliud  pr:eiuiuni 
OMWOcatiM  Mt,  qum  pcrpetnom  adlinm.'*  ^Dnpln,  Yit  Qaaou.  p.  xxxwL 
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CHAPTER  X. 

0L08B  OF  THE  COUNCIL  Of  COKSTANCB.  POPE  ICASTIN 

TsT  by  these  acts  (the  affair  of  Jean  Petit  dragged 
on  its  close)  the  Council  of  Constance  had  on]y  com- 
menced its  proper  wi)rk,  the  llfruriiiatioii  uf  the  Church 
and  the  election  of  a  Pupe.  Nor  had  the  Fathers  ap- 
proached tlic  solutioa  of  the  great  di^&culty,  which  of 
these  was  to  take  precedence.  This  question  involved 
another  perhaps  of  higher  moment.  Could  the  Church 
Two  grmt  reform  itself  without  a  Pope  ?  Was 

QOMtioiii.  complete,  invested  in  full  power  of  action 
without  a  head  ?  Nor,  though  Jolm  XXTII.  was  re- 
moved, was  the  ground  clear  for  the  ehctinn  of  a  new 
Pope.  There  were  still  two  Popes,  who  liad  not  abso- 
lutely abandoned  their  claims ;  and  whose  ambassadors 
had  been  admitted  by  the  Council.  Gregory  XII., 
friendless,  worn  out,  made  no  resistance;  indeed,  be- 
fore the  election  e>f  the  new  Pope  he  had  relieved  the 
Bencdiot  Council  bv  lils  (leuth.  But  the  Spaniard, 
xiii.  Benedict  XIII.,  was  impracticable.  Month 
after  month  for  above  a  year  he  fought  with  firmness, 
which  might  have  been  admired  in  a  better  cause. 
The  Emperor  met  at  Perpignan  the  Kings  of  Arra- 
gon,  Castile,  and  Navarre.  Benedict  refused  a  safe- 
Autt.  81.  conduct  addressed  to  him  only  as  a  Cardinal  ; 
he  would  appear  but  as  Pope  in  his  Pontifical  robes. 
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He  appeared,  fled,  appeared  again.  His  demands  were 
as  exorbitant  as  it'  he  still  divided  the  world.  He 
would  have  the  Council  of  Pisa  axmulled,  the  Council 
of  Constance  broken  up,  a  new  and  more  impartial 
tribunal  summoned.  He  would  cede,  and  he  would 
not  cede  ;  he  would  dictate,  not  receive  laws  ut"  reform. 
Again  he  fled  to  Coliaria,  a  strong  fortress  not.  2. 
near  the  sea.  He  was  besieged  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Spanish  cities.  He  withdrew  to  the  more  impregnable 
Peniscola. 

At  Narbonne  certain  capitulations  were  framed; 

according  to  which  the  Kings  of  Arragon,  d«.is. 
Castile,  Navarre,  and  the  Count  de  Foix  renounced 
their  obedience  to  Benedict.     The  Spaniards  j  in  d 
the  Council,  they  formed  a  fifth  Na^on.  Benedict, 
deserted  by  his  Cardinals,  cited  again  andj«Q.i4i7. 
again,  declared  contumacious,  accused,  condemned,  d^ 
posed,  to  the  last  adhered  to  himself.    Two  Benedi<y 
tine  monks  brought  him  the  summons  of  tho  ^^^.^ly. 
Council.    "Are  ye  the  raveiis  returned  to  ^p'*^** 
the  Ark  ?    No  wonder  that  the  ravens  gather  where 
the  dead  body  isT*    He  received  the  sentence  with 
the  utmost  impatience,  threw  back  on  the  Council  the 
charge  of  schism,  and  broke  out,  striking  his  chair  with 
violence,  "  Not  at  Constance,  the  Church  is  at  Penis- 
cola.'*    He  created  two  new  Cardinals,  maintained  the 
forms  of  state,  and  not  till  some  years  alter  died  at  Pe- 
niscola as  obstinate  and  unvieldinn^  as  he  had  lived. 

The  deposition  of  Benedict  brought  the  two  con* 
tending  parties  into  direct  conflict.    On  the  rH.uioo.ia 
all-important  but  undecided  question,  the  Car-  •>»<3oaadL 
dinals,  on  one  side,  insisted  tliat  no  reform  could  be 
valid,  authoritative,  complete,  unless  by  the  Church  in 
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her  full  luul  pi-iftTt  c;i|>:icity,  witli  u  P<»pe  at  her  liead. 
Tlie  Emperor,  su[)ported  by  the  Germans  and  English, 
was  determined  not  to  let  slip  the  golden  opportonifj 
for  reform,  unembarrassed  if  not  by  the  nataral  repng- 
nance,  by  all  the  forms  and  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  Faj)al  assent.  They  maintained  the  imperious  ne- 
cessity ut'  retonii  in  the  head  as  well  as  in  the  members. 
The  Pope  himself  must  submit  to  the  salutary  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  could 
that  be  expected,  could  it  be  extorted  from  an  actual 
Aogiut.  ruling  Pope  ?  Menacing  and  ominous  signs 
89p^b«r.  division  began  to  a])peaT.  The  Cardinals 
protested  against  piocecdiiig  to  auv  ix'tbnn  unauthor- 
ized by  a  Pope  ;  the  Germans  and  the  English  were 
accused  of  hert^i^,  tor  promulgating  such  dangerous  doc- 

'  In  trines.  The  Emperor  took  the  strong  measure 
of  prohibiting  the  separate  meetings  of  the  Cardinals* 

At  this  juncture,  the  death  of  Robert  Hallam, 
Stpt.  4.  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  changed  the  whole  state 
trt  iiuUain.  of  aft'airs.  On  his  a\  i>d()m,  on  liis  resolute 
fimiiness,  the  Emperor  had  relied ;  his  authority  held 
together  the  Germans  and  the  English,  The  French, 
from  hatred  of  the  English,  had  somewhat  cooled  in 
tbeir  ardent  zeal  for  reform ;  they  had  even  contested 
the  right  of  the  English  to  TOte,  es})ecially  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  as  one  of  tlie  Katinns.  In 
D'Ailly  the  Cardinal  prevailed  over  the  liulurmer. 
Two  of  the  more  distinguished  German  Prelates  were 
brought  over.  Walienrod  of  fiiga  received  the  wealthy 
Bishopric  of  Liege,  with  its  princedom,  Abondi  of  Coire 
the  Archbishopric  of  Riga.'     Only  a  few  days  after 

1  Yon  d'^r  TT^rlt,  iy.  im-lUO.    FTobably,  After  the  conaent  to  Um 

•lection,  as  a  rvirord* 
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Hallain's  death  the  English  fell  ofF  to  the  Italian  party ; 
the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  election  of 
a  Pope,  upon  the  specious  but  precarious  resolution 
that  the  Pope  should  stipulate  to  reform  the  Church 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Council.  The  angry  feud 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Cardinals  was  allayed 
by  the  goud  ofHces  of  Ikdufort,  Bishop  of  Wiucliester 
(uncle  of  King  Heury  Vi.)»  on  his  return  from  the 
Holj  Land,  and  so  invested  with  a  kind  of  holy  in- 
fluence. 

Great  bodies  are  apt,  when  weary  of  the  tardy  and 
encumbered  progress  of  afiairs,  to  rush  on  in  headlong 

precipitation,  and  to  accomplish  in  reckless  haste  what 
might  seem  to  recjnire  the  most  grave  and  slow  delibera- 
tion. They  waste  years  in  debate^  and  then  do  desper* 
ately  in  a  few  days  or  hours  the  most  important  acts. 
The  hard-wrung  consent  of  the  Emperor  was  given  on 
the  last  day  of  September.  The  inevitable  contests  as 
to  the  form  of  eloetion  were  ov  >  r  iti  one  month.  On 
the  80th  of  October  (at  its  Fortietii  Session)  the  Coun- 
cil made  its  last  eifurt  fur  independent  life.  It  declared 
that  it  was  not  to  be  dissolved  till  the  Pope  had  granted 
reform.  On  the  8th  of  November  those  who  were  to 
be  joined  with  the  Cardinals  in  the  privilege  of  election 
(this  concession  the  Council  had  demanded  and  ob- 
tained) were  named.  Twenty-three  Cardinals  ;iiid 
thirty  Delegates  of  the  Couneil  entered  the  Conclave. 
The  strife  was  sharp  but  short.  On  the  11th  ^  ij^^  ^ 
of  November^  an  Italian,  a  Roman,  a  noble  ^^"^  ^' 
of  the  house  of  Colonna,  had  united  the  suffrages ;  the* 
Cardinal  Colonna,  elected  on  St.  ]liartin*8  day,  took  the 
name  of  Martin  V.^ 

i**Qiio(l  (lutm  in  Papam  electiu  Mtille^qoi  de  CoUegio  Cwdinaiiiua 
voi«.  vu.  M 
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The  election  of  the  Pope  woke  the  whole  Council  to 
a  paroxy&iu  of  joy.  He  was  at  once  invested  in  the 
Papal  robes,  and  placed  on  the  altar,  where  eager 
throngs  hasted  to  kiss  his  feet.  The  Emperor  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  Pontiify  and  paid  that  act  of 
reverential  homage.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  cere* 
monial  of  the  inanguration  Constance  Tied  with  Rome 
in  lis  pomp,  ami  in  its  adherence  to  the  ancient  lurnui- 
laries,  as  far  as  could  be  done  in  a  strange  city.  The 
immense  multitudes,  which  might  more  fairly  be  sup* 
posed  to  represent  Christendom,  made  up  for  the  sacred 
emotions  inseparable  from  Rome.  If  the  Minster  of 
Constance  but  poorly  represented  the  lime-hallowed 
Lateran,  the  laniastic  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  of  St.  Peter,  yet  the  inexhaustible  cruwds 
of  all  nations,  Kings,  Princes,  Burghers,  Prelates, 
Clergy  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  might  add  even 
greater  dignity  to  the  ceremony  than  the  so-called  Con* 
sals,  Senators,  Magistrates,  and  populace  of  Rome. 

The  Cardinal  Otto  Colonna  was  a  man  in  elevating 
wlinni  conflicting  parties  might  meet  without  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  compromise.  Of  the  highest  birth,  irre- 
proacliablc  morals,  with  the  reputation  of  learning  in 
the  Canon  Law,  in  only  two  points  he  had  departed 
firom  the  moat  calm  moderation,  in  both  with  the  full 
sympathies  of  the  Council.  He  had  been  strenuous 
for  the  condemnation  of  Huss ;  he  had  adhered  to,  had 
even  followed  Pope  John  in  his  ilight ;  but  this  would 

obedienlia  Uibiai  Pap«  dotcwdit,  Spiritnt  toctm  qaodam  rayBttiio 
■ingnlari  egiiM  prMnmitur:  cam  Id  quod  prins  In,  odium,  inBidia  et  pro* 
tervitM  «t  iiltio  dabitim  ftcti  temporis  dlutarnitate  subortura,  dc  Fltpfttiis 

jnsta  po'-'^^'vcinnf^  di^cpmi  noa  siverant,  hoc  jam  totiti^  mtindf  ran<»ensus 
•implicitcr  in  curdibus  veritatem  et  justiUam  diligentiuni  sciiitillaret."  — > 
GobcUuus,  p.  344. 
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iSnd  ezcofle  as  an  act  of  generous  fidelity  to  the  ruling 
Pontiff  and  to  a  Mling  friend.  In  all  other  respects  he 
had  held  a  middle  course  with  great  dignity ;  no  stem 
adversary  of  reformation,  no  alarming  fanatic  I'ur  change. 
He  was  courteous  in  maimers,  short  and  sententious  in 
speecli,  (juick  and  dexterous  yet  cautitnis  in  business,  a 
strict  and  even  ostentatious  lover  of  justice.  His  ene- 
mies could  only  assert  that  much  craft  lurked  imder  his 
moderation ;  later  in  liie  his  prudence  degenerated  into 
ayarice.  The  conduct  of  the  Pope,  until  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Council,  the  dissolution  of  the  Council 
without  any  great  general  measure  of  reform,  wliile  he 
avoided  all  serious  ofience  to  the  Emperor  or  to  the 
more  formidahle  advocates  of  reform,  display  the  great 
sagacity,  the  consummate  policy  of  Martin  Y. 

Yet  in  his  first  act  Martin  might  seem  to  throw  off 
his  moderation,  and  to  declare  hastily  and  Ki^gt^tof 
imperiously  hir?  determination  to  maintain  all 
the  existing  abuses.  The  Papal  chancery  had  been  the 
object  of  the  longest,  loudest,  and  most  just  clamor. 
The  day  after  the  election,  the  Pope  published  a  Brief 
confirming  all  the  regulations  established  by  his  prede- 
cessors, even  hy  John  XXIII.^  All  the  old  grievances, 

On  (be  regnlAfciMis  of  fh«  Ronm  duiMay,  aee  Eicbhon,  iii.  p.  511, 
note.  To  ^  Chanoery  belonged  the  preparation  and  expedition  of  elt 

Brif-f*^  and  Bnll«,  appeal*,  -tiat ions.  The  Dataria  w,t«  <'riL,'inally  a 
branch  of  the  CliaiiLciy;  iVom  the  l>iit aria  came  till  granL>>,  ^^itts,  uppoint- 
meutti  to  benefices.  The  iiead  of  the  whole  was  the  Protonotariiu  or  I'rimi- 
eerios,  celled  eleo  Corrector  of  tiie  Pepel  Lettera.  Tbere  wee  e  College  of 
Abbreviators,  12  de  parco  nu^ori,  S2deperco  minor!  {\hn\i  thi  ^t-  >v<  re  tbe 
RescribendariuB,  the  Taxatores  who  fixed  the  price  of  I'ir .  f  <>r  lUilIs,  and 
the  IMumbator  who  hfhl  the  seal),  the  n-^t,  nuvkiug  up  72,  mi^'ht  ho  lay- 
znea  or  married  men,  and  were  colied  examiners.  The  lir»t  wore  the  vio> 
let  dreee  of  biebope.  There  wen  tbiee  eoarle  of  justice,  tbe  RoU,  the 
Signetora  Jiutitia,  ead  Signeton  Gntia.  All  this  Ttet  inoarpomtion  wee 
aMinteined  hy  the  Ibce  of  office. 
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Reservations,  Expfctancicv?,  Vacancies,  Coiifimiationa 
of  Bishops,  Dispensatiuns,  Exemptions,  CommeudamSf 
Annates,  Tenths,  Indulgences,^  noiglit  seem  to  be 
adopted  as  the  irrepealable  law  of  the  Church.^  The 

1  The  decree  is  in  Von  d,  r  Ilunlt.  i.  p.  0.-5  et  ttq.,  L'Enfant,  ii.  415-426; 
countersij^ned  by  the  Lardjnul  Hi-vhop  ul  Ustia,  Nov.  12, 14J17,  published, 
with  severe  pcmilticii  for     inti  ingemcnt,  Feb.  26,  1418. 

s  Tht  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  to  «U  benefloee,  out  of  wUch 
gndoallj  grew  up  all  theee  abuses  of  Iteaerrationa,  PioTisious,  Dispensa- 
tions, Annates,  CommendHms,  Pluralities,  was  unknown  till  the  twclflh 
century.  The  prer*>fjativt:>  ml;xht  seem  nfcf-*-sariK'  vp<ited  in  the  universal 
Bishop,  enabling  hitn,  by  his  higher  cpiscopui  auihohty,  to  place  the  worthi- 
est men  in  every  office  or  fhnction  of  dra  Unireitiel  Chnreh.  Ite  fint  eocer* 
die  eppeen  to  have  been,  when  en  the  leniov  al,  the  depoeition,  or  degNh 
datidu  of  any  unfit,  criminal,  or  heretical  dignitaiy,  the  right  might 
devolve  •  on  the  supreme  arbiter  (these  were  mostly  cases  of  appeal)  to 
snbstitutc  some  worthier  prelate.  Hadrian  IV.  began  to  recommend  ppirit- 
ual  persons  to  the  bishops  for  preferment.  These  prutjur*  with  his  i»ucced- 
eon  grav  into  mandatees  the  baugiity  Alexander  in.  not  merely  isioed 
Ifcoee  mandatee,  bat  sent  hia  olBcers  to  enforce  thehr  execution.t  It  waa 
an  early  ufntrf,  too,  tliat  when  a  prelate  or  high  ilignitary  died  at  Komc, 
the  Pope  and  tin-  Koman  Court  in  their  abundant  chnrity  would  tend  a 
successor  tirom  ilome  tor  the  consolation  of  the  widowed  Church.| 

Innocent  in.  fint  aaseited  for  the  Supreme  Pontiif  the  plenary  power  of 
diepoeittg  of  all  benefioee,  for  the  advantage  of  such  perBone  ae  ehoold  lunre 
deserved  wdl  of  the  Sr  o  <  >f  Rome.^  From  this  time  Bulla  for  the  appoint* 
ment  of  surh  prelates  bear  IIk  >!gnificant  words  of  "our  plenary'  nnthor- 
ity:"  and  the  more  sweeping  "  notwithstfindin;:."  which  at  once  aunulkd 
all  existing  rights,  privileges,  prescriptions  ut"  rightful  pairons.  The  Papal 
Legates  were  invested  in  the  same  high  powers  :[|  in  them,  if  they  deenied 
it  necessary  to  put  forth  their  power,  was  the  derivative  authority  to  snm- 
mon  any  ccclestastie  to  any  office  or  dignity.  As  yet  it  was  the  haughty 
a«fprtion  on  special  occasions  only,  and  occasions  in  many  cn«e^  "nrh  as 
might  si.tni  to  justify  the  Papal  interference  and  the  exercise  of  iliis  ail- 
embracing  prcrogtitire.  We  have  seen  Stephen  Langton  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Canlerbmy  by  this  title,  ha  vwn  contested  by  the  SJng,  admitted 
by  the  world.  Cli  inent  IV.  fifty  years  lat«r  Specially  reserved  for  the  Pa- 
pal nomination  all  benefices  of  which  the  possessom  died  at  Bome.*|  That 

•  This  «aa  Mlled  «*Jtta  devolntionla.'' 

t  See  Eichhom,  til.  p.  607,  PrccM,  Mandata. 

X  '*  Id  Coiuolationem  de  oUtu  defoacti."  —  Ibid. 

4  Phmek,  ir.  p.  781. 

!!"]>«  officio  Lcg»tl.*'  —  Regcst.  e.  6,  X. 

1  **  U««t  .      .  bendkiomm  .  •  .  plnuute  dliposltio  ad  Bomsanm  nee* 
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form  was  not  less  dictatorial  than  tlie  sul>5t;ince  oi  the 
decree.   It  was  aii  act  of  the  Fopc,  uot  of  the  CouucU* 

which  was  m  protid  praitigative,  ezeidsed  w>  fu  with  tome  modesty,  ud 
with  some  roc])t  ( t  for  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  wm  aasumcd,  with  the 

Avignonesc  Pontitl>  and  thfir  sijrce'i«ftr?«  bt'came  a  wanton  and  arbitrary 
authority,  exercised  lur  tlit*  a^griuidtzeiueiit  ut  the  Po{)v'i$  iK>wt'r  aud  the 
Popo'8  weallh.  Already  Clement  V.  reserved  for  himself,  out  of  his  love 
far  his  fomer  tee,  the  erehbiihopric  end  certain  abbeys  in  Bordeaux.  John 
XXII.  not  otilj  ecKtended  the  special  resenration  to  whole  dioeeses,  Aqui- 
Icia,  Milan,  Ravenna,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  but,  a-  wc  have  seen,  proclaiiiuHl 
th«^  Papal  re«frvatinn  of  all  bcneftces  vata'cil  hy  promotjon"*  throii^'li  (he 
grace  of  the  Uuumu  See.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  John  XXil.  endeavortd 
hy  one  sweeping  edict  to  strip  all  plnralistB  of  their  execrable  and  unholy 
•oenmnlation  of  prafennents,  end  to  secure  their  spoils,  as  Beservcs,  Ibr 
himself  and  the  Holy  See.  We  have  seen  how  out  of  the  Reservations 
arn<!o  (h.j  r^^/l(■.  s,  prantt  d  wltli  .-ik  h  !avi>li  i  f  'liL'ality  by  the  Ifalinn 
Poi>rs  whu  euccveikd  to  those  of  Avignon;  wiUi  Lh«  not  less  lucrative) 
creatiou  of  vacancies^. 

With  the  reeervation  of  beaedces,  and  still  more  with  the  right  of  con- 
flnnalion  of  biahope— a  tight  asserted,  and  more  or  less  rigidly  exercised, 
since  the  twelfth  rentiir%-  — wn>  cl  .-i  ly  cnnnectcd  thf  lif^ht  of  the  taxation 
of  benefi<f««.  The  tax  a*-uiiu«i  tlif  name  of  Annates,  as  calculated  on  the 
annual  revenue  ot  the  benctice.  it  was  levied  as  a  fee  on  consecration 
upon  everjr  bishop  confirmed  in  Borne.  At  fliet  it  was  ooafioed  to  pvdft* 
dee.  Clement  V.  extended  Uiis  privilege  of  pnjring  a  year's  income  to  all 
benefices  in  England.  John  XXII.  extended  it  throughout  Christendom 
for  three  years  only,  on  account  of  the  prensinfr  neci'<»sities  of  the  Roman 
Church;*  but  those  necesnitits  ceased  not  to  be  urgent:  the  three  years 
grew  into  a  perpetuity.t  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 
became  a  tax,  the  Ibee  on  conflrmation  most  be  paid  over  and  above.  Ilmi 
the  Papal  Chancery  held  a  roW  of  a/i.s(>ssment  of  the  value  of  almost  all 
benrfircs  tn  ChrU^ndom:  this  ecclesiastical  valuati-  n  was  raised  from 
time  to  lime,  a.s  not  only  the  annatpt,  th<»  first-l'ruitis,  but  the  t^nthf,  which 
Were  occaftioually  couuuanded  or  granted  were  collected  according  to  this 
cetaster.l  In  the  same  manner  the  Pope  seiaed,  what  Kings  had  daimedf 
llie  poessssioDS  left  by  the  defgy,  and  the  piodnce  of  vacant  benedcee. 

The  plenaiy  power  iriiich  could  bestow,  could  diipmm  with  the  dntiee  of 
all  bene fict'^.  It  could  pcnnanently  unite  contipnotts  and  poor  benefices; 
it  oottld  excuse,  on  the  pretext  of  higher  duties,  the  duties  of  the  mem« 

eatttr  Pnotlflf^m  pertincre  .  .  .  enllfttl*^.*^!!  tntnt'n  .  .  .  trfenol^clnniin.  apud 
flsdesa  Rotnanam  vaoaoUun,  sp^claJius  ceteris  antlqua  coasu«tudo  &.  P.  rewrraTit.'* 
•-B.  OlefMok.  IT. 

*  OempaM  ebo?*,  p.  lift;  Bkhhoni,  Bl*  p:.  607. 

t  Tbnr  trrrr  iiitn^«<'  rnilcd  !°t<rHilaeoDmmiiaetadaala*'' 

I  SxtrsTagant.  Cap.  U.  de  Frcbeod. 
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It  was  througliout  the  Pope  who  enacted  and  ordained ; 
it  was  the  absolute  re&uiiiption  of  the  whole  power  of 
BefonnadoD,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Papal  Court,  into  his 
own  hands.  Whatever  he  might  hereafter  concede  to 
the  Church  in  general,  or  to  the  separate  nations  of 
Christendom,  was  a  hoon  on  his  part,  not  a  right  on 
theirs.  Did  the  secret  of  this  bold  measure  really  lurk 
in  this  —  that  it  appeared  to  be  and  was  received  as  a 
declaration  ajniinst  all  reform  ? 

The  Council  saw  its  &tal  error.  In  creating  a  Pope 
of  high  character,  it  had  given  itself  a  master.  It 
might  dictate  to  a  John  XXIII.,  it  must  submit  to 
Martin  V.  The  Emperor  himself  liad  fallen  into  the 
second  riink  ;  the  Pope  took  his  seat  as  of  course  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council.  They  were  at  the  Pope's  mercy. 
Their  only  hope  was  that  his  magnanimity,  his  grat- 
itude, or  his  zeal  for  religion  might  prevail  over  his 
jealous  care  of  his  supremacy,  that  precious  trust 
which  had  been  handed  down  by  so  many  generations 
of  i'opes,  the  unlimited  Vicegerency  of  God. 

Yet  the  ^nations  would  not  abandon  or  relax  their 

ber  of  the  Capitular  Body,  of  the  paridi  Priest,  aven  of  tha  Biahop.  Who 

but  the  Head  of  the  Church  could  Judge  lAuA  waa  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the 

Church  ?  If  this  could  be  done  in  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  how  much 
more  when  ft  wn«  only  ihv  rnh'  of  a  mnnastCTy,  the  seat  in  or  tho  pnsidcnry 
of  H  Cbaplcr,  Uiti  .siatc'ly  and  almost  inactive  charge  of  the  Abbut^  or  the  reg- 
ular and  ritual  duty  of  the  Canon  or  the  Prebendaty  ?  Here  the  Prior,  there 
tiie  Ticar,  n^t  go  through  with  enffident  deceaejr  the  scanty  or  the  me- 
dianieal  services  in  the  church,  dream  in  the  cloister,  chant  in  the  choir. 
Tlif  Pope  wotiM  tht  ri'fori'  Ichu  jicriiplo  to  iicouiiiulaU'  sucli  benefices  on  his 
CariHnal-;,  hi<  otiicerf,  bis  coiirtit  r*,  his  favorites,  wlu'iii  he  could  commend 
to  the  formal  election  of  the  Chapter  or  the  Monks,  and  permit  to  hold  (in 
oommeDdam),  withoot  once  having  visited  tlie  Convent  or  the  Chapter,  die 
Pkebend,  the  Deaneiy,  the  portion  of  one  or  more  monks,  the  Priorate,  the 
Abbacy.  Thus  iraa  alt  boond  together  in  one  complicated  but  subtly- 
enwoven  cy«tr>m :  nnd  now  wrested  b/  the  dexterous  craft  of  Martin  Y. 
out  of  the  hauds  of  the  spoiler. 
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Strenuous  efforts  for  reform.  Thv  Gt  riimus  presented 
a  strong  memorial ;  it  contained  eighteen  articles,  limit- 
ing  the  ntunber  of  Cardinals,  placing  the  Papal  power 
nnder  severe  restrictions  as  to  collation  of  benefices, 
Annates,  Reservations,  Appeals,  the  abuses  of  the 
Chancery  and  the  Penitentiary,  Exemptions,  Unions, 
Coramendams.^  The  French  had  been  at  fii'st  the  most 
bold  and  earnest  in  their  denunciations  ni:ninst  the 
abuses  in  the  Church*  Gerson,  the  Cardinal  d'Ailljr, 
Nicolas  Clemangis,^  had  uttered  terrible  tmths  in  Ian- 
guage  hardly  less  violent  than  Wyclifie  or  Huss.  They 
had  entreated  the  Emperor  to  enlbrce  rufurm.  Sigis- 
mnnd  bitterly  replied,  *'When  we  urged  that  rtlbnn 
should  precede  the  election  of  a  Pope,  you  scorned  our 
judgment  and  insisted  on  fii*st  having  a  Pope.  Lo, 
yon  have  a  Pope,  implore  him  for  reform.  I  had  some 
power  before  a  Pope  was  chosen,  now  I  have  none/*' 

I  L*£nfant  ;;ive8  the  articles,  iii.  p.  ISO.  el 

>  De  ClemongU,  from  Cleniaiigc,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons. 
8m  life  prefixed  to  hb  Works,  by  Dupin,  QeiooniaDft.  AIm  hii  wodn, 
pomm^  move  ctpedAlly  hb  D«dainatio  do  Comipto  Eocleeia  Statu.  Thii 

moit  be  read  as  a  declamation.  ClcmangU  begins  wiUi  a  golden  ago  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  world:  a«<  hrilliant  a«»  thfif^taff  in  hi^  own  day  wa« 
blitckly  colored.  His  remorseless  scourge  spares  neither  i'ope,  nor  Cardi> 
xuds,  nor  Bisliups,  uor  Flrioela,  nor  Bfonka,  nor  FriarR,  nor  Kuna.  one 
can  Jndgo  what  things  won  written,  and  not  by  lioreaiarehef  hot  by  pfooa 
chnrdinicn,  -vrho  does  not  read  thla  work  of  Clemangis,  the  scholar  of 
Gerson.  "  Si  quis  hodii-  dt/sidiosus  est,  si  qais  a  laboro  ahhorrens,  si  quis 
in  otio  luxuriari  voleits,  iid  sacerdotium  eoiivolat,  quo  adepto,  statim  se 
cteteris  sacerdotibus  vol  u  plat  um  sectatoribiis  ac^juugit,  qui  mag  is  secundum 
Epienrank  qnam  aecnndnm  Cbrietnm  viventes,  ot  cavponulaa  aedolS  fra* 
qnontantee  potaado,  eoouneeeando,  pcaneitando,  oooTivando  enn  toeeoria  at 
pIM  Indondo  teiiiprira  tota  omsamnnt.  Crapolati  vtaeb ot inahriati  pugnaot, 
clamant,  tumultuantur,  nomon  Dei  et  Sflnrtomm  stjornm  poJlnti.s^imis 
lahr'ts  execrantur.  Sicque  tandem  compo:>iti,  ex  meretric-uni  :<iianini  nin- 
plexibus  ad  divinum  altarc  veniunt" — Oper.  t.  xvi.  p.  16.  St^e  further 
IB  the  oormptloB  of  French  mofats  bgr  tiio  FSapal  cooft  at  Arignon;  tha 
Fluralittea  of  tho  Cardinals. 
•  Gobolinns  Penona,  Ti.  p.  840. 
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Tlie  Spaniards  cvon  threatened  to  return  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Pope  Benedict ;  bat  they  exhausted  all  their 
indignation  in  violent  satires,  which  obtained  great  cur- 
xency  and  vogae,  were  laughed  at,  and  foigotten.^ 

The  Pope  acted  with  perfect  address.  He  seemed 
to  yield  in  the  amplest  manner.  He  subinittcd  to  the 
Nations  a  counter  plan  of  Kcfonnatiou,  each  article  of 
which  might  have  oc:cupied  the  weary  Council  for 
months  of  hot  debate.  In  the  mean  time,  on  the  old 
maxim  of  ruling  by  the  division  of  the  advene  forces, 
he  entered  into  negotiations  for  separate  Concordats 
with  each  of  the  Transalpine  nations.  Italy  had  ao- 
quiesced  at  once  in  tlie  Papal  autocracy.  Each  of  the 
other  Nations  liad  ib*  usages,  its  institutions,  its  national 
character ;  each  Nation,  therefore,  ought  to  have  its 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  regulations,  as  concerned  its  rela- 
tions to  the  Papacy.  Thus  it  was  no  longer  Chzi»> 
tendom,  no  longer  the  whole  Church,  no  longer  ihe 
Council,  the  representative  of  the  Cluirch,  whicli  was 
conlroiUcd  with  tlic  Pope.  Each  kingdom  stood  alone 
to  make  the  best  terms  in  its  power.  So,  too,  the  in- 
fiingement,  n^lect,  abrogation,  of  any  of  these  articles, 
was  no  longer  a  breach  of  the  great  Canonical  Law  of 
Christendom,  it  became  a  matter  of  quarrel  with  one 
King,  or  one  Nation,  it  concerned  none  other ;  it  awoke 
no  general  indignation,  was  no  breach  of  faith  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  League  of  Christendom  for,  its 
common  rights,  common  interests,  common  religion* 
was  broken  in  pieces. 

The  Concordat  with  Grermany  (limited  to  five  years) 
OHMorda    was  vamie,  ambiimous,  and  left  almost  everr- 
tlung  to  the  mterjiretatiun  of  the  Pope.  Caiv 
1  L'Eofiuil;,  ii.  p.  ISO. 
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dinals  were  ta  be  elected  in  moderate  ntimbeiN.  Some 
lunitation  was  placed,  but  that  indefinite,  on  the  Pope's 
right  of  nominating  to  and  oonfinning  the  laiger  vacant 
Benefices.    Annates  were  to  be  levied  according  the 

ancient  taxation  ;  Comincndams  were  to  be  bestowed, 
Disjiensations  i>.^UL(l,  iiniulgences  granted  in  more  spar- 
ing and  prudent  measure.^ 

That  with  England  contained  six  even  more  meagre 
articles.   Two  of  these  stipulated  that  the^^^^ 
inferior  Prelates  were  not  to  wear  the  dec-^» 
orations  of  the  higher  —  the  mitre  and  sandals;  that 
Englishmen  should  bo  admissible  to  oflices  in  the  lio- 
mau  Court. 

Nor  was  that  with  France,  though  more  difinsOy 
more  full  or  unambiguous.  No  one  of  the  wiih  rtuMt. 
nations  by  any  authoritative  act  accepted  these  Cour* 
cordats.  France,  by  a  royal  edict,  by  a  decree  of 
her  Parliann  nts,  rejected  hers  with  contempt.^  It  was 
presented  by  Martin,  Ri-^hop  of  Arms,  Ix-iore  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  repudiated  with  unanimity.^  The 
Parliament  proclaimed  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Gbllican  Church,  especially  as  to  the  collatioii 
of  benefices,  though  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  Popedom  by  moderate  and  necessary 
j)aynients  :  it  prohihited  with  the  utmost  rigt)r  all  pay- 
ments whatever  I'ur  Provisions,  Annates,  Vacancies, 
and  such  usurped  powers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  King  or  the  Parliament 
of  England  deigned  to  notice  the  treaty  passed  in  her 

1  Alt  dft  InduIgeotiiB.  GftTtbit  Bomanot  Papa  ia  Ibtamin  nimiain 
BdnlgMitiaraiii  dRuioiicin,  iw  vilesoMit*' 

8  Preuves  (le»  Lihorti^^  de  rSgliie  Ckdlicni«|  e.  XzU.  Ko.  IS. 
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name ;  her  stex'ii  limitary  laws  stood  unaiiakeii,  unre- 
pealed.^ 

The  work  of  the  Council  was  done,  or  rather  it  had 
now  no  work  to  do.  The  Council  was  as  anxious  to  be 
released  from  its  weary  imprisonment  as  the  Pojjc  to  r^ 

lease  it.  The  Council  felt  itself  baffled,  eluded,  fallen 
under  the  inextricable  dominion  of  the  Pope.  The 
Kmperor  was  conscious  that  he  had  sunk  to  a  subordi- 
nate position  2  his  majesty  was  eclii)sed.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  solemn  fiuewell  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
seemed  to  creep  out.  He  declared  his  full  obedience  to 
the  Pope ;  his  submission  to  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Council.  But  if  the  Council  had  fallen  into  error  he 
disclaimed  all  concern  in  it.^  These  significant  ^^  unls 
would  bear  various  meanings,  and  were  variously  in- 
terpreted as  alluding  to  the  execution  of  Huss,  the 
lusal  to  condemn  Jean  Petit  and  John  of  Falkenboig 
who  in  Poland  had  asserted  the  same  execrable  doo- 
trines,  the  failure  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
That  miserable  failure  was  atlniitted  in  all  (Quarters.* 
The  Pope  kept  up  to  the  last  his  grave  and  stately  dig- 
nity. On  Whitsunday  he  olhciated  in  the  Catliedral 
with  high  pomp;  countless  multitudes  thronged  all 

1  Compare  the  treatise  of  Clcmang^i?,  *'  De  Ann.ttis  non  Solvendia."  He 
lays  down  tin-  nxium,  "  (ium  nullu  istaiuio,  privilegio,  cousucttidinc,  pno- 
•criptioue,  uut  uiiu  tilulu  putc»t  iuduci,  quod  propter  coaferre  aut  cousvutire 
pzomotioni,  mat  elMtionJ  mlieiQtta  If odmImu  tbI  EodesiiB  Cftthedralis,  itf* 
lit  prasficiatur  admiuistratiuui  pneUtone,  iMoefido,  tin  Ecctesto,  aliqaid 
poaset  vel  debeat  pvti  vel  cxigi,  co  quod  secuadam  Apostolicaa  et  Canonlo 
cas  traditione?,  r1ari«5iiinc  foret  Simomncum.''  It  it  GUlioiU  thAi  thiut  it 
finsquent  appeal  to  l>nglbh  uisage.  —  Oper.  p.  85. 

s  Von  der  Baidt,  tv.  p.  1563.  L*£ii£uit,  ii.  S48. 

Stmt  tuncoqiUMlaiii  relbnitttft,qiittiiyis  respectnoouceiitoniai  |itiu% 
verbis  quidem  et  ecriptif  qun  propter  hamanam  meatis  mntabilitatem, 
divinitatu  excusantcm  se  Mtb  nmbifty  hio  imenve  Hon  pnMiunOb" — Qo> 
beliaus  Persona,  p.  366. 
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night  around  the  Episcopal  Palace  to  receive  his  bene- 
diction :  he  showered  indulgences  on  the  cniuptured 
thousands*  The  next  day  he  set  off  for  Greneva  es- 
corted hj  the  Emperor,  the  whole  city,  and  aU  the  hi&» 
rarchy  who  had  not  already  taken  their  departure.  He 
bad  refused  the  Eui[>c'rur  s  pressing  invitations  to  remain 
longer  in  Germany.  The  Council  of  Constance  was 
at  an  end.^ 

The  Council  of  Constance  threatened  to  shake, 
might  seem  to  have  shaken,  the  Papal  supremacy  to  its 
foundations ;  but  for  a  time  it  strengthened  rather  than 

enfeebled  its  authority.  It  compelled  the  elect  ion  of  a 
Pope,  %vho^e  chai'actur,  irreproachable,  if  not  imposing 
from  learning  and  sanctity,  recovered  tiie  waning  rever- 
ence of  Christendom.  Nor  was  it  till  the  next  century, 
when  the  Popes  had  become  powerfiil  temporal  soyex^ 
eigns,  when  the  Italian  wars  had  almost  (quenched  the 
last  awe  of  religion,  when  the  struirule  fbr  dominion 
between  the  great  conflicting  powers  ol'  Europe,  France, 
the  Empire,  S})ain,  Enghind,  made  Italy  tlic  battle-field 
of  the  world;  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  Popes  sunk 
again  to  the  moral  level,  or  lower  than  the  level  of  Ital- 
ian Princes  or  temporal  potentates,  and  that  an  Alex- 
ander VI.  could  be  endured  on  the  throne  of  St  Peter. 
It  had  been  established  indeed  that  there  was  a  tribunal 
which  in  extreme  cases  might  depose  a  Pope.  But 
then  it  must  be  during  a  schism  among  contending 
Popes,  each  with  a  doubtful  title,  or  at  farthest  a  Pope 
flagrantly  defective  in  £uth  or  morals.  But  the  right 
in  the  Council  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  as  well 

^  Tbt  Ootmeil  bad  Mt  for  thiM  ymn  and  ajx  manths  wHhont  s  tumult 
In  the  nrecu,  without  riM  in  the  prict  of  profiilonii  wiUioot  uj  epldiialo 
■r  ooBtagioiit  nud«4y. 
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as  its  members,  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  all-en- 
acting, all-abrogatiniT,  all  self-executing  puwer  of  the 
Popedom,  this  right,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was 
asserted  by  the  Council,  remained  a  barren,  abstract 
proposition,  to  be  again  asserted,  but  asserted  in  vain, 
in  the  Council  of  Basle.  Still  the  Pope  dumed,  he 
exercised  the  prerogative  of  issuing  Canons  for  the 
universal  obedience  of  Christondoui,  and  of  irivintr  to 
Papal  Decrees  the  infallible  authoiitj  of  the  Gospel, 
of  God  himself.  Pope  Martin  quietly  resumed  all  tlie 
unrevoked  authori^  which  the  Christian  world  had 
yielded  to  Innocent  III.,  or  even  to  Bonifiice  VIII* 
No  single  Canon,  not  one  of  the  Extra vagants  of  Boni- 
face, not  one  even  of  the  Clementine  Decretals  was 
annulled;  every  precedent  remained  in  force.  The 
Concordats  granted  by  the  will  of  the  Pope,  feeble 
guarantees  as  they  were  fer  the  liberties  of  national 
churches,  or  against  abuses,  might  be  abrogated  or  Mi 
into  desuetude.  Of  what  force  were  they  against  what 
was  averred  to  be  tlie  aucieiu,  immemorial,  irre vocable 
privileges  of  the  Roman  See? 

The  Council  had  given  its  sanction,  its  terrible  sano- 
tion,  to  the  immutabili^  of  the  whole  dominant  creed 
of  Cbnstendom,  to  the  complete  indefeasible  hierarchi- 
cal system.  It  had  declared  implacable  war  against  all 
who  should  revolt,  not  only  from  the  doctrine  but  from 
tlie  discipline  of  the  Church.  One  part  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order  might  aspire  to  greater  freedom,  but  the 
slightest  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  rule  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  entered  not  into  the  thoughts,  hardly 
into  the  apprehensions,  of  tihe  Fathers  of  Constance. 
In  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  there 
had  been  awfril  unanimity.    Few  foresaw,  still  fewer 
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had  thev  foreseen  WiiuM  luiw  slirunk  from,  the  liorroi's 
of  the  Buliemian  war,  in  wliich  it  was  fii-^t  shown  in  a 
whole  nation,  how  much  more  dreadful  is  the  collision 
of  hostile  fanaticisms  than  the  worst  strife  of  temporal 
interests  or  principles.  Bohemia  as  a  province  of  the 
Christian  world  in  insurrection  against  the  nnity  of  the 
Church,  was  even  more  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  than 
a  heathen  land.  The  Christian  duty,  the  Christian  jus- 
tice of  enforcing  belief  iu  the  Gospel  on  the  wild  and 
yet  nnconverted  races  in  the  North  of  (jermany  was 
debated,  and  with  strong  resistance,  hj  the  more  tolei^ 
ant.  Few  of  those  who  fought,  or  drove  others  to  fight, 
with  Ziska  and  Procopius,  doubted  tlie  holiness,  the 
imperative  obhgation  of  battling  against  the^e  heresi- 
archs  to  the  death. 

Martin  V.  travelled  slowly  throu^li  Italy.  He  ac- 
cepted the  splendid  hospitalities  of  Florence, 
now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  proud  to  im>.  sb,  'mk 
receive  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  her  guest.  The  grate- 
ful, yet  poor  or  parsimonious  Pojh*,  iiad  no  other  return 
to  make  but  the  elevation  of  Fh^'ence  to  an  Archie- 
piscopate.  At  Florence  John  XXIII.  having,  by  the 
Pope's  desire,  been  transferred  from  a  German  to  an 
Italian  prison,  though  he  had  once  made  his  escape, 
now  quieted  the  a[)})rehension8  of  his  rival  by  throwing 
himself  at  his  feet,  expressing  the  deepest  contrition  for 
all  hi.H  Hin*!,  an<l  ahdicatini^  his  last  liold  on  tlie  Ma^ia. 
Papacy  in  the  must  tuU  and  humiiiatiug  terms.  Mar- 
tin felt  the  policy  as  well  as  the  generosi^  of  mercy. 
Balthasar  Cossa,  after  a  few  days  of  austere  penancoi 
was  named  Cardinal  and  Head  of  the  Sacred  College. 
But  his  eventful  life  drew  to  its  end:  hej^^^jf 
died,  worn  out;  it  was  said  that  his  last'**"™"*' 
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humiliation  preyed  on  his  weai  v  spirit.  He  wa-^  buried 
witli  <:rt^it  pomp  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  His 
tomb  is  still  seen  under  the  noble  dome  of  Florence, 
If  BaiMdkift  Benedict  XIII.  closed  at  length  his  stubborn 
career  at  Peniscola,  He  had  stUl  two  parti- 
flans,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Cardinals ; 
fiiithful  to  the  memory  of  their  patron  the  two  Cardi- 
nals proceeded  to  elect  a  successor,  a  canon  of  Barce- 
lona. Martin  was  wise  enough  to  dispel  tld:^  phantom 
of  a  Pontiff  by  mild  measures.  The  Antipope  sank 
willingly  into  the  Bishop  of  Majorca. 

Martin  was  undisputed  Pope ;  but  in  the  Papal  ter^ 
ritory  he  was  not  master  of  a  single  city.  Besides  llie 
kingdoms  and  dukedoms,  Naples  and  Milan,  the  Rejmb- 
lics,  Venice  and  Florence,  the  indej)endent  lords  of 
other  cities,  a  new  Power  liad  arisen  to  still  greater 
height  —  the  Captains  of  the  Free  Companies,  who  had 
carved  themselves  oat  principalities,  which  they  maiiH 
tained  by  the  bands  of  their  mercenary  followers. 
Braccio  Montone  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
Papal  dominions.^  Pope  Martin  had  recognized  the 
title  of  Joanna  U«,  the  inheritress  of  the  name,  the 
throne,  the  licentiousness,  the  misfortunes  of  Joanna  I., 
to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  return  the  fiunous  Con- 
dottiero,  Ludovico  Sfbrza,  hereafter  to  he  more  fiimous, 
now  at  the  head  of  his  own  bands  and  those  of  Naples, 
advanced  as  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church  to  exj)el  Bmc- 
cio  Montone  from  the  territory  of  St.  Peter.  But 
Sforza,  or  rather  Sforza*s  ally  Tartaglia,  whom  he  had 

^  Of  Bniceio  Blonttnie,  iBiieas  Sjlvitts  writes  Umt  me  tide  of  his  bo^j 
WIS  iialsied.  He  was  eloquent  «&d  fhoetiont.  **  BUmdos  eloquio,  crndelis 
•|»ers.  De  dftvibus  Eoclesio?,  de  Christo,  de  Bco  nihil  timuit,  ut  qui  an^ 
mam  cum  mrpirc^  extingui  Epicwea  dementia  credklit.**~yit.  Freder* 
in.  apud  Koilar,  ii.  p.  IHl. 
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Beduced  from  Braccio,  sufTeretl  a  disastrous  defeat ;  the 
Pope  was  compelled  to  lauko  terms,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Florence,  with  the  tnumphant  Braccio.^  To 
Florence  Braccio  came ;  the  fickle  citj  contrasted  the 
magnificence^  the  frank  bearing,  the  lavish  expenditure, 
the  feasts  and  tournaments  of  the  adventurer,  with  the 
cold  ami  severe  dignity,  the  poverty  of  the  Pontiff. 
Populiii'  son^s  were  current  to  the  glory  of  the  soldier, 
the  shame  of  the  Pope.  The  children  sang  two  verses 
imder  the  window,  which  taunted  at  once  his  worthless- 
ness  and  his  penury.^  Martin  made  haste  to  reconcile 
the  powerful  Braccio  with  the  Church.  Braccio  re- 
stored Orvieto,  Narin,  iemi,  and  Orta  to  tlie  Pope; 
he  held  as  a  fiet  under  the  sovereignty  (jf  the  Church 
Perugia,  Assisi,  lesi,  Todi,  and  other  towns.  He 
compelled  Bologna  to  acknowIe<Ige  the  sever-  Jmm,im, 
eignty  of  the  Pope,  and  to  admit  a  Papal  garrison. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  following  year  that  Pope 
Martin  ventured  to  return  to  his  native  city  s«pt. 22, 1421. 
to  the  palace  of  the  Pojjes.  The  llouian  and  the  Pope 
might  behold  with  the  proton i r1  est  sorrow  the  state  of 
the  Eternal  City.  It  was  diilicult  to  say  during  manj 
late  years  whether  the  presence  or  the  ahsence  of  her 
Ponti£&  had  been  most  disastrous.  On  every  side  he  be- 

1 M ontorl,  inb  ■nn.  141S.  Bmoefo  cfliMtod  to  bMomo  a  wvrt  of  Gmot. 
Ho  iif«iM»(«d  to  hovo  Mid  Uiot  ho  would  redooe  Pope  Martiii  to  low  that 

he  wouH  =ay  ?5ix  mn^'f?;  for  a  piece  of  silver.  A  Florentine  reproached 
Braccio  with  thi<  ^I)ccch.  "  Six  mn^^fsi  for  a  pioc^  of  silver!  I  would  not 
give  him  a  piece  of  copp«r  for  a  thousand."  See  the  account  of  hia  death 
•Dd  barial.  —  £nea8  Sylvius^  ibid. 

s*«Poi«Uartiiio, 

Hon  Tilo  nn  qtuttriao.** 
FopO  Martin, 
HotWWib  ft  farthinf?. 

MttraUfri,  Ann.  $ub  atm. 
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held  tottering  houses,  churches  in  ruins,  deserted  streets, 
the  whole  city  a  ma.ss  of  filth  and  rubl>isli,  tliL-  inliab- 
Martin  to  itasiU  Wasting  away  with  povert y  and  deamesa 
of  provisions.^  The  citizens  looked  likestran- 
gen,  or  like  an  immigiatioD  of  the  dregs  of  all  people. 
An  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  of  more  than  osnal  he^t 
and  violence,  soon  after  his  arrival,  added  to  the  wretch- 
edness ;  the  waters  cume  uj)  to  the  high  altar  of  the 
Pantheon.  If  there  were  ^leat  discontents  in  the  Pa- 
pal territories  at  the  heavy  taxation  ;  if  the  Pope  was 
accused,  and  too  jostly  accused,  in  his  latter  days  of 
avarice,  and  of  having  left  a  vast  treasure  in  the  hands 
t£  his  kindred if  he  infringed,  for  the  sake  of  filling 

s  Voigt  htB  printed,  in  the  HistoriBches  TMcfaeobndi  for  1888,  m  Toy 

GOTioos  paper,  calltd  "  Stimmen  aus  Rom  iiber  dem  Papstlicben  Hof  im 
15ti*n  Jahrhurnlcrt."  If  "'iiipiled  frnm  nwrv  than  100  inodit^^d  letters 
from  the  ambaswidor^  or  jirucuralore  of  the  I  tutonic  Order  ut  Home.  They 
were  hkmUj  written  by  persons  who  had  long  resided  there,  and  arc  confi- 
deatitl,  bualneee-like,  pueionlees  lettexe.  Theee  ambaieadovs  at  first  lived 
in  great  state;  had  9000  ducats  income;  they  had  nine  horses  niul  a  mule 
(the  Cardinals  vrwc  roii'^fanily  borrowinf:  their  horseif).  In  1430  they 
wcri-  cut  (^o^s■^  tu  uix,  Iv  the  gruai  dimimiiion,  as  they  r*'mr»n?tratc,  of  their 
lunucuce.  The  omba&sadur  of  the  Ilo»pitallers  had  but  three  hunic?,  aud 
Cheir  affaire  oonld  not  get  on  at  all.  The  ambaasador  of  the  Teatonic  Oi^ 
der  wa.<;  always  in  special  eoniiectioii  with  some  one  Cardinal,  the  protector 
of  the  Order  {p.  89,  Sec).  The  protector  was  to  be  propitiated  and  kept  to 
his  duty  by  perpetual  and  very  costly  prf  s^  nf''  in  ninnfy.  pintp,  jewc!?, 
huri»«i^  On  tiioso  gilla  there  arc  many  verj*  curious  jiartjculars.  bo,  too, 
on  the  venality  of  aO,  firom  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  downwards.  One, 
after  many  others  in  like  tone,  suns  up  in  one  britf  sentenoe:  "  Wer  da 
mehr  giebt  der  hat  anch  mehr  rccht "  (p.  97).  '*  *  How  is  it,*  **  writes  OQt 
ambassador,  "yon  inquire,  'that  the  Poles  have  everythin;^  their  own 
way?'  Because  they  spend  more  money.  This  year"  — 1411,  before 
the  Council  of  Constance  —  "they  have  spent  20,000  ducats.  .  .  .  The 
Pope  has  yearly  from  the  Order  400  ducats."  ...  In  1490  (Pope  Martin 
is  on  the  throne),  "  the  Pope  has  said  thrice  to  me, '  Come  to  me  aIone» 
wit!iout  your  Cardinal;  I  will  be  prof  rotor  of  the  Order.'  I  knew  well 
wiuit  lie  inrnnt,  and  ^serit  him  a  li.md-ome  present,  as  a  wrlromf  on  hi>  re- 
turn to  Home.   Ue  took  it  most  willingly  "  (p.  101).  in  liiH  the  Fope 
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the  Papal  coffers,  on  the  Concordats  extorted  from  him 
at  Constance;  in  Rome  if  he  treated  the  Cardinals 
with  overbearing  haughtiness,  even  harshness,^  Mar- 
tin V.  was  honored  durmg  his  life,  and  after  a  pontic 

icate  of  iuuiteen  yuars  followed  to  liis  splendid  sepul- 
chre by  the  wliole  peo|jle  of  lluiiie,  by  the  clergy  of  all 
ranks,  lamenting  the  Father  of  the  city.  Borne  under 
him  had  risen  from  her  ruins,  populous,  prosperous, 
again  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world. 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  period  the  Colonna,  of  one 
of  the  old  princely  houses  of  It;\ly,  the  lord  y^^,,^ 
of  a  great  territory,  the  Pope,  could  not  but 
be  mingled  up  in  the  intricate,  versatile,  and  treacher- 
ous politics  of  Italy.  Martin,  not  more  embarrassed 
than  the  other  temporal  sovereigns,  or  the  ambitions 
Bepublics,  by  gratitude  to  allies  or  fiddi^  to  treaties, 
in  the  renewed  strife  between  the  houses  of  Arragon 
and  Anjou  for  the  throne  of  Naples,  in  the  long  wars 
between  the  Visconti,  L)uke  of  Milan,  and  Venice  and 
Florence,  calmly  pursued  his  own  interests  and  those 
of  his  See.   The  Papal  territories,  if  heavily  burdened 


ciaiuied  ihe  right  of  appoiutio{|^  a  Btlaater  of  the  Order,  as  every  one  saw, 
to  bring  moM  mowf  to  himself.  **  One  or  two  Cinliiwls  caa  do  notbiiig ; 
«•  mast  reach  tbt  Topt  himself,  whldi  caniiot  be  done  irithoat  monej  aiul 

presents."  The  Pope  was  veiy  jealous  <>f  the  presentation  to  all  the  bcn»> 
fic("^  in  Pni«?ia  imd  Livonia  poR«os5cd  by  the>  Onlf^rr  he  would  have  them 
or  their  worth  in  money,  bee,  too,  the  list  of  Christ ma^-hoxes  to  the 
Pope,  Cardinal,  and  others  (p.  107):  —  A  blue  velvet  doth  for  the  l*ope, 
S8  ducatt;  «  gold  cnp,  04  daeats;  IS  diver  spoons  for  the  Pope*s  chamber- 
lains, 117  ducat  >  .  .  .  Comflts  for  the  Cardinals  and  Aiidiiont,  70  and  81 
ducat?  .  .  .  for  the  Popj's  groom,  8  ducats;  a  hwp  for  n  pre^rnt,  30  diioats. 
Kach  V<>\M'  hivl  his  favorite,  who  was  bribed  :it  a  higher  price;  with  Martin 
v.,  Hrst,  tiie  Putriarch  v(  Gmdo  —  later,  Herman,  hl»  ProtonoUuy  (p.  128). 
The  whole  correspondenoa  la  vaiy  onftTOiahle  to  Vaitlti  Y.,  to  hlii  pfidt 
and  rapacity  (p.  171). 
^  See  on,  p.  587. 
VOL.  vu.  H 
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with  imposts^  at  least  escaped  the  ravages  of  foreign 
war,  nnrl  were  no  longer  desolated  by  the  wanton  pil- 
lage of  the  Free  Companies.  Bologna  alone  rose  for 
her  freedom;  but  the  signal  was  not  hailed  by  the 

neighboring  cities.  The  Bentivogli  came  into  power, 
but  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  at  least  the  restricted 
lordship  of  the  Pope.  They  were  goaded  to  a  second 
insorrection  by  the  massacre  of  some  of  their  house  by 
the  Legate,  and  a  second  time  under  Engenioa  IV. 
reconciled  to  the  Church. 

Towards  Transalpine  Christendom  Martin  V.,  safe 
on  his  throne  at  Rome,  resumed  all  the  liauiility  do 
meanor  and  language  of  former  Pontiffs.  He  inter- 
fered in  the  disposal  of  the  wealthy  benefices  of  Ger^ 
many.  In  England  he  heard  with  indignation,  and 
endeavored  by  the  most  vigorous  remonstrances  to  re^ 
press,  the  growing  spirit  of  independence.  The  Church 
in  England  had  plunged  headlong  into  the  wars  of 
France.  If  the  Primate  Chichelcy^  did  not  insti- 
gate, he  urged,  he  justified  the  iniquitous  claim  of 
Henry  V.  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  lavish  sub- 
sidies of  the  Church  were  bestowed  with  unexampled 
readiness  and  generosity  for  these  bloody  campaigns. 
It  was  more  than  gratitude  to  the  House  of  Lancaster 
for  their  firm  supi)urt  of  the  Church,  and  the  statute 
for  burning  heretics  ;  it  was  a  deliberate  diversion,  a 
successful  oue^  of  the  popular  passions  to  a  foreign  war 

1  Axdibishcp  C9lidieley  was  ambassador  to  Oroii^ory  XII.  at  SionDa:  at 
Lucca  he  ■vras  appoinf*- 1  hy  the  Pope,  by  way  of  provision,  Bishop  of  St. 
Pavid'i.  He  was  at  tla;  Cownoil  of  Pisa,  and  fls^tniting  to  th<j  (h'gradation 
ol'  Gregory  XII.  He  was  Archbbhop  of  Caul«jrbury,  1414.  I  he  Tope 
d«imed  the  right  of  providon,  but  naiiMd  the  prelate  dengiuited  br 
the  crown,  and  elected  by  the  Honka. — Lift  of  CShidielej.  London, 
1780. 
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Brom  their  bold  and  resolute  aggressions  on  the  Church.' 
What  torrents  of  blood  could  be  too  deep,  what  amount 
of  misery  too  great  to  avert  such  danger !  But  the 
Church  in  England  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  itself; 
it  couli  not  be  equally  vigilant  or  sel^sacrificing  for 
the  interests  of  the  Pope.  Henry  V.  like  his  pred- 
ecessor, and  his  Parlianicnt,  held  the  law  in  their  own 
hands.  The  nation  I'ully  concurred,  or  had  rather  eu- 
forced  the  constitutional  opposition  to  the  Papal  power. 
The  Statute  of  Pnemunire  remained  among  the  laws 
of  the  realm.  It  could  no  longer  be  ovep-m^mi,^ 
looked  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  Chiche- 
ley,  still  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  Martin  addressed 
a  irrm-e  missive,  reprovin«j;  in  the  liai'sliest  terms  his 
crimiiud  remissness,  his  treacherous  cowardice.^  "  By 
this  execrable  statute  the  King  of  England  has  so  enr 
tirely  usurped  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  as  if  our  Sar- 
ioor  had  constituted  him  his  Vicar.  He  makes  laws 
for  the  Church  and  the  Order  of  the  Clergy ;  draws 
the  cogni/aiice  of  ecclesiastical  causes  to  the  temporal 
courts  ;  makes  provision  about  clerks,  benefices,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  hierarchy,  as  if  he  held  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  if  the  administration  of 

I  Sbakspeare  In  tlie  lint  seene  of  Horary  V.  apMki  fhe  kagug*  of  tiM 

cltronloles,  the  chronicles  the  language  of  history.  The  alhision  to  thefl^ 
iPMiM  ft.-litioii,  which  the  poot  makes  a  bill  (see  ItbOTOi  p>  414),  is  ettriOOii 
Is  there  Parliamentary  aiUhohQr  for  this  ?  — 

That  Mlf-i«me  Bill  ii  urged, 
Which  in  the  ekrrenth  year  of  the  last  klng'i  rdgUi 
Wat  likt  and  had  indeed  against  us  pasted, 
Bal  ttat  CiM  naaUlof  and  onqolal  tloM 
Md  |>o4i  il  OBi  of  fvtlMr  qo«8t<on . 

ftenry  V,,  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

<  Bnynal.Iuo,  sub  ana.  1490.  Collior,  £.  H.  B.  yii.  p.  m  Seiliy  VI 
WMoa  tho  throne. 
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these  afFaii's  were  with  the  King,  not  with  St.  Peter. 
Besides  these  hideous  encroachments  he  has  enacted 
terrible  penalties  against  the  clergy:  Jews  and  Sara- 
cens are  not  treated  with  so  much  severity.  People 

of  all  pei'suasions,  of  all  countries,  have  the  liberty  of 
coming  into  England  ;  except  those  who  have  cures 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Supreme  iiishop,  by  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  Jesus.  Those  only  are  banished,  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  stripped  of  their  fortunes.  Proo- 
tors  or  notaries  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
mandates  or  censures  of  the  Apostolic  See,  if  they 
venture  to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  and  proceed  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  commission,  are  treated  as  the 
King's  enemies,'  cast  out  of  the  King's  protection,  ex- 
posed to  the  extremest  hardships  Is  this  a  Cath- 
olic kingdom  ?  If  any  discipline  or  Apostolic  censure 
is  urged  against  this  usage  it  is  treated  as  a  capital 
offence."  The  Arelibishop  is  reminded  tliat  lie  is  the 
successor  of  the  «rlorious  martvr  St.  Thomas.  Tn  the 
A.p.  1127.  following  year  the  Pope  :i  1  Iressed  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  ;  and  in  a  second  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop accused  him  of  having  irreverently  and  wickedly 
declared  in  public  that  the  Apostolic  See  sought  the 
abolition  of  that  statute  only  from  sordid  pecuniary 
motives. 

But  Martin  V.,  perhaps  inadvertently,  had  wounded 
Cardinal  pHdc  aud  infringed  on  the  ditpiity  of  the 

^^'^  Anglican  Primate.  Henry  of  Beaufort,  it 
has  been  seen,  the  King's  unde,  on  Ids  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  had  done  good  service  at  the  Council  of 
Constance^  by  liis  mediation  between  the  couUicting 
parties.    The  Pope  had  rewarded  him  by  creating  him 

I  Dr.  tingMd  has  inadvwtenily  written  Basil.— Hist  of  BnglaDd. 
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Cardinal  of  Winchester  and  Apu.^tolic  Legate  iii  Eng- 
land.   This  usurpatioa  on  tiio  Le^tine  power,  of  late 
held  by  Chicheley,  and  on  ihe  undisputed  Prinuusj  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  not  be  tamely 
endured.   Chicheley  had  obtained  from  Henry  V.  a 
prohibition  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  exercise 
Legatine  power  in  England.    The  Regency,  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI,,  would  not  receive  Beaufort 
with  the  honors  duo  to  \m  rank,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  surrender  his  Bishopric  of  Winchester,  vacated 
by  his  acceptance  of  the  Cardinalate.   This  Church- 
man had  been  appointed  Captain-General  of  a  crusade 
against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia.    The  iniquity  of  this 
act,  the  employment  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  service 
(what  said  the  Lollards  in  England  ?},  brought  its  own 
shame  and  punishment*   Beaufort  raised  money  and 
troops  in  England  for  the  crusadeJ    By  a  scanda- 
lous and  intricate  Ihind  these  troops  were  poured  into 
1  rauce  to  consolidate,  defend,  or  advance  the  progress 
of  t\w  En<xlish  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The 
King  oi  Fmnco  sent  the  bitterest  complaints  to  Rome ; 
Poi>e  Martin  was  compelled  to  condemn  this  act  of  the 
Cardinal  as  injorious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  highly 
dishonorable  to  the  See  of  Rome  ;^  but  Henry  of  Win- 
chester did  after  all  better  service  in  Bohemia  than  all 
the  Princes  and  Generals  of  the  Empire.    The  Eng- 
lish churchman,  by  his  courage,  put  to  shame  the  whole 
panic-stricken  host.^    Beaufort  returned  to  plunge  into 
the  politics  of  England,  the  implacable  antagonist  of 
him  who  was  called  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Beaufort  is  that  Cardinal  consigned — in  some  degree 

1  Ryner.  *  Sm  on,  i»g« 

*  ConptM  Uogard,  Hiit  of  Englaiut 
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perliaps  nnjnstly  consigned  —  to  everlasting  torment 
bj  a  decree,  as  tiir  as  the  estimation  of  mankind,  more 
powerful  than  Papal.  Hi^  death  of  despair,  described 
hj  Shakspeare,  painted  by  Reynolds,  is  indeliUy  im- 
printed on  the  mind  of  man.^ 

Archbishop  Chicheley  strove  to  maintain  a  middle 
course.  He  conld  not  defy  the  Pope  ;  he  knew  that 
he  could  not  annul  the  law  of  England.  He  urged 
on  a  Parliament  at  Westminster  the  terrors  of  a  Papal 
interdict  on  the  land.  The  Parliament  paid  no  fiirther 
v^rd  to  these*  terrors  than  to  petition  the  Fap&  to 
restore  the  Primate  of  England  to  his  favor.* 

Martin  V.  by  no  iir  uh  ipvuly  rejected  the  yet  im- 
perious demand  for  reiuniiation,  which  beyond  the 
Alps  had  not  relaxed  its  importunity  ;  nor  was  he  dis- 
posed altogether  to  elude  tliat  regular  convocation  of 
General  Coancils,  at  stated  intervals,  to  which  he  had 
agreed  before  the  dissolution  of  that  of  Constance. 
By  the  decree  of  Constaiu  e,  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
Councils  were  to  be  held  everv  five  yeai-s.  Pa  via  had 
ooundi  of  been  appointed  as  the  seat  of  the  next  meet- 
A.i».  1423.  ing.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1423,  a  Coun- 
cil <^ned  at  Pavia,  but  it  was  attended  only  by  Italian 
Prelates.  The  IVansalpines  either  were  afraid  or  un- 
willing to  tmst  themselves  and  their  cause  on  Italian 
ground  :  or  |)erhaps  they  hud  intimation  of  an  affair, 
to  them  c  nil]  aratively  of  less  interest,  but  which  the 
Pope  intended,  as  of  more  vital  importance,  at  least 

1  Compare  the  Hou9«  of  Lanca5tcr.  — The  sensihlf*  nnthor  comliule''  in 
fovor  of  Beaufort,  "  tkat  he  was  not  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  tiie 
other  Rombh  diisnitaries  of  the  fifteeiith  eentmy.**  This  es  fegaids  Eng- 
land is  not  quite  fair  in  the  timet  of  Wykrham  and  HaUam.  I  eumot  la 
Chiclii  lt  V  fortret  the  munifircnt  fntintlcr  of  All  Souls,  Oxfiml. 

^  WilkiiM,  Coocilia.  —  Collier,  i.  656. 
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to  Papa!  Christendom,  to  supplant  the  general  Refor- 
mation —  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  witli  tlie  Latin 
Church.  The  Greek  Emperor,  pressed  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks  almost  to  the  utmost,  was  mdined  to  buy 
the  aid  of  the  West  by  the  smrender  of  his  religioiia 
freedom:  the  Pope  contemplated  with  loAy  expectar 
tion  tlie  whole  world  reposing  under  his  supremacy. 
Martin  V.  erelong  evoked  the  Council  of  Pavia  to 
Sienna :  there  he  might  take  part  in  the  skuM. 
proceedings,  and  urge  on  more  Tigoronsly  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Greeks.  At  Sienna  appeared  only  five 
German  Prektes,  firom  France  six,  from  Spun  not 
one;  bnt  even  this  Council,  after  renewing  the  con- 
demnation of  WyeHfFe,  IIuss,  and  their  doctrines,  came 
to  an  unwelcome  resolution,  that  internal  Church  union 
by  reform  ought  to  take  precedence  of  external  union. 
The  sufilrages  of  the  Nations  were  so  decidedly  in  &Yor 
of  this  decree  that  the  Pope  took  aUunm  at  the  dange]> 
ous  spirit  of  innovation  nniversal  throaghont  Christen- 
dom :  tliat  tlie  Supreme  Pontiff  should  be  called  to 
account  was  a  perilous  thing."'  Martin  seized  the 
specious  pretest  that  so  few  Prelates  could  not  pi-e- 
tend  to  represent  the  Church,  as  an  occasion  for  the 
diasointion  of  the  Conndl,*  It  was  prorogued  far 
seven  }  ears,  then  to  meet  in  the  German  dty  of 
Basle. 

1 "  Noverat  oculatus  Pontifex  omnem  roultitadinem  novitatis  cupidam 
Mie,  iniqoA  la  Boninot  BofttiflflM  jadicia  plebit,  iaridot  pAtnt,  nihil  peri- 
enlofliuB  qwun  maxinii  prasuktiis  redden  rttionem.  Aita  Igitiir  asnt  Mt,** 

p.  34.  —  Mnem  Sylvii  Comment.    This  work  of  JEuesB  Sylvius  was  fint 
publif^ht'd  at  Kome  )>y  C  Fea.  1821.    It  i-<  of  f^reat  importanoo;  I  omtiM 
Bse  of  it  to  my  excflk'nt.  friend  \h»  rhovalier  BttUMil* 
'  Bull  of  Dbi^olution,  March  i^,  1124. 
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Martin  V.  just  lived  to  see  the  opening  of  the  Coon- 

A.i>.  1431.  cil  of  Basle.  An  apoplexy  carried  him  off 
suddenly,  and  left  to  his  successor  tliat  conflict  with  the 
Council  which  iniglit  perhaps  have  been  avoided  or 
mitigated  by  the  experience,  dexterity,  and  conciliatoiy 
manners  of  Pope  Martin* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SCTGENIUS  IV.  THE  fiUSSITB  WAB. 

Mabun  y««  bj  the  aggrandizement  of  hb  fiunily, 
had  not  established  a  pr^ominant  influence  oooeiftiv. 
in  the  Conclave  for  the  house  of  Colonna,  nor  even  for 

tlic  Kornan  clt'r;xv.  The  Cardinals  met;  thev  lia  l  been 
unduly  depressed  as  they  thuiiu;ht,  doubtless  kept  in 
stem  subordination,  by  Martin  V.*  Their  first  busi- 
ness was  to  erect  themselves  into  a  standing  ConncU, 
Boperior  to  the  Pope»  so  that  without  their  advice  the 
Pope  could  do  nothing.  They  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves,  "whoever  should  be  elected  to  the  P()|»edom,  to 
reform  the  Roman  Cuurt,  In  it.s  head  and  in  iu^  mem- 
bers, with  the  Council  of  the  Cardinals ;  not  to  remove 
it  from  Rome  ;  to  hold  a  General  Council  at  intervala 
according  to  the  decree  of  Constance;  not  to  create 
Cardmals,  or  to  do  any  important  act  without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Cardinals;  to  the  Cardinals  was  to  be 
assi«ined  one  moiety  of  the  whole  Papal  revenue.  All 
took  this  oath  widiout  hesitation,  and  kept  it  as  the 

i  They  (fivo  Cardinals  well  disposed  to  the  Teutonic  Ordt  r,  Or^ini,  Aries, 
De  Comt«,  Kouen,  Novara)  dure  not  speak  one  iir ord  to  the  Fope  but  what 
he  wNiId  willinglj  hear;  Tor  the  hee  to  fepwaed  the  Caidiiiala  that 
they  nem  tpeak  esoept  iccordfaig  to  hie  eentlmente,  end  whfle  they  qteak 
tarn  red  and  pale»<— Volgt,  Stimmen,  p.  74.  When  Maitin  Aed  from 
Rome  to  Fen  ritlno  on  aooonnt  ef  the  plegiie,  he  wenld  not  Jet «  eingle  Ow- 
diiial  cooie  near  him* 
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Cardinals  \n  ere  wont  to  keep  such  oaths.'  They  then 
proceodcxl  to  the  election.  The  contest  lay  between 
a  Spaniard  and  a  French  Prelate.  Neither  would 
make  concessions.  Both  parties  threw  away  their 
suffimges  on  one  whom  none  of  the  College  desired 
or  expected  to  succeed :  their  concnnent  votes  fell  hy 
chance  on  tlie  Cardinal  of  Sienna.^  Gabriel  Condol- 
mieri,  Cardinal  of  Sienna,  was  the  nephew,  on  a  sister's 
March  8,  side,  of  the  abdicated  Gregory  XII. :  he  took 
nugeniujiv.  t1i<'  n;imo  of  Eugenius  IV.^  Bred  a  monk 
of  the  rigid  Goelestine  Order^  Eogenins  had  the  lua^ 
row  yirtnes  of  a  monk,  austere  morals,  rigorous  dis- 
charge of  the  offices  of  derotion.  He  had  Dkewiao 
the  hardness,  self-sufficiency,  jstubboniness  of  a  monk. 
His  sudden  elevation  gave  him  overweening  confi- 
dence in  his  own  judgment :  he  implicitlj  believed  in 
his  own  supremacy,  and  that  he  was  invested  hy  that 
supremacy  in  wisdom  to  maintain  it.  This  was  to  him 
Mb  one  great  duty,  one  paramount  virtue.  He  was 
not  averse  to  tiiu  leloiuiatiou  of  the  Churcli ;  he 
would  williiinlv  have  sitbinitted  the  whole  clemy  to 
the  same  austere  discipline  to  which  he  had  subdued 
his  own  person;  but  it  must  be  reformation  issuing 
from  himself,  granted  by  himself,  regulated  by  himself  | 
nor  would  he  make  any  concession  which  would  de- 
tract from  the  Papal  power,  hardly  from  the  Papa! 
wealth.    To  this  aU  considerations  of  policy,  human- 

I  Kayualil.  sub  aim.  1431. 

*  Andi^as  Billius,  lliau  Mediolan.  Siamondi  has  represented  Eugenius 
lY.  18  the  mofli  insigniflcaot  of  «U  the  Cefdineb.  Tet  he  had  flDed  olBoas 
tfUghtrnit.  HehedbeenLefiiteinRoiDagna.— Fletiiia,hiTitA. 

■  Tlu«  ambassador  of  the  Tt  utonic  Order  deplores  the  parsimony  of  the 
Order,  which  will  not  eii.<\Me  him  to  vie  in  hie  gifts  with  Other  eovwei^Iie. 
'*  The  Yenetiaoe  ere  used  to  giile."  —  p.  HO. 
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ity,  fidelity  to  engagements,  must  be  subordinate.  He 
had  the  singular  praise  that  he  religiously  observed  all 
compacts,  except  those  which  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  his  See  to  violate.*  In  policy,  indeed,  Engenios  IV. 
was  a  Venetian.  He  broke  up  at  once  the  alliance 
main tained  so  successftilly,  as  regarded  the  peace  of 
Rome  and  tlie  Roman  territory,  %vith  the  Visconti  and 
Milan,  and  joined  Florence  and  Venice  with  all  his 
power.  To  war  against  his  own  refractory  subjects, 
or  against  the  enemies  of  his  allies  in  Italy,  Eugenins 
IV.  had  no  scmpnlons  averdon.  His  paneor^-rist  ac- 
knowledges his  love  of  war  ;  -  but  it  AA'as  above  all  war 
ag«aiiist  heretics,  an  exterminating  war,  war  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  treaty.  Against  heretics  it  was  religion  to 
annul,  inftinge,  tread  under  foot  any  compact ;  against 
them  cruelty  was  mercy,  perfidy  justice.  Yet  there 
were  those  who,  to  their  admiration  of  the  beauty  of 
the  person  of  Eugenins,  added  that  of  his  virtue  and 
his  equanimity.' 

Eugenins  be<^r;in  Ins  Pontificate  with  an  act  of  reso- 
lute violence,  perhaps  unavoidable,  but  which  ^t^.  of 
ungraciously  exposed  the  one  great  vice  of  *°*'^"*^* 
his  predecessor,  and  ended  in  the  most  offensive  con- 
demnation of  his  memory.  The  vast  wealth  aocumu** 
lated  by  Martin  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Colonnas,  the 
Cardinal  Prospero,  Antonio  Prince  of  Salerno,  Edwarxi 
Count  of  Colano.  The  Pope  demanded  the  surrender 
of  these  treasures,  the  inalienable  inheritance  of  the 

1  Conftanx  pra  tcrea  in  pactis  s^  rvnnili^  t-M  habitas,  iibi  quid  poUicitos 
fiiifltiet  quud  revoairo  quaiu  ]M  rtlct>rtt  Baliiw  easet."  —  PlAtioa. 

1  u  BcUft  Aatem  it*  aowvit.  quc4  ninim  in  PontUkw  vid^lMtiir.**— Yit 
VogMi.  ftinad  Htiratori,  8*  B.  L 

*  Astoninus  of  Florence;  Me  alio  MoMM  Sjlviiif,  Boiopa,  i  48.  Oooh 
owe  WdaMiibMg,  ii.  p.  880. 
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See.  He  stood  in  need  of  them,  for  all  Romnirna  was 
in  revolt ;  Perugia  had  driven  out  the  Le^te  ;  Viterbo, 
C'n  iti  Castellana,  Spoleto,  Narni,  Todi,  were  in  arms. 
The  Golonnas  refbsed  to  disgorge  their  treasures.  Th^ 
fortified  their  castles ;  they  proclaimed  the  Pope  only  a 
servile  instmniOTt  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the  Or- 
sini ;  they  broke  with  armed  bunds  into  the  fiefs  held 
by  tlie  Oi'sini,  and  laid  all  waste  ;  but  Rome  was  still 
in  that  state  of  loyal  excitement  which  always  followed 
for  a  short  time  the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  The  lore 
and  reverence  of  Pope  llartin  were  buried  with  him 
in  his  grave :  it  adhered  not  to  his  honse.  The  Pope 
had  power  enough  at  his  command  to  seizi'  iho  Go- 
lonnas in  Hume.  His  vengeance  was  unscnq  ulous  :  he 
tortured  Othoy  the  treasurer  of  Fopo  Martin,  an  aged 
man,  till  he  expired ;  two  hundred  Roman  citizens  per- 
ished on  the  scafibld ;  ^  the  palace  of  Martin  Y .  was 
razed  to  the  ground ;  his  arms  efl^ioed  from  all  public 
monuments.  Florence  and  Venice,  the  new  Pope's 
new  allies,  sent  aid.  The  Prince  of  Salerno  was  at- 
eci-t  22,i4.']i.  tacked  on  all  sides;  his  garrisons  were  igno- 
miniously  driven  from  the  forts  which  he  had  seized ; 
he  was  compelled  to  humiliating  submission ;  all  that 
remained  of  the  treasures  of  Pope  Martin^  75,000 
golden  florins,  were  surrendered  to  the  Pope.'  These 
vigorous  nit  as u  res  sue u red  to  Eugenius  the  ])eaceable 
possession  of  Home  for  two  years,  the  last  of  which 
witnessed  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 
This  first  success  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 

i  Mtnatori,  Ann.  d*  Italia,  rail  aan.  1491;  Vita  Bngciiii  Vmpm,  S.  It  I.  Ir. 

*  In  the  Stimmen  ana  Rom,  Eugenius  is  favorably  c  utr a  tod  with  Mar- 
tin V.  On  the  <>ccn«»ion  of  a  favnrnble  decree,  the  Amba.-.<a(lor  writ«»,  **I 
most  have  paid  Fope  Martin  1000  dacats  more  for  this."  —  p.  Hi. 
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the  Roman  State«.  City  after  city  yit'l*k'(l  to  tlio  com- 
bined troops  of  the  Free  Companies  in  the  pay  of  the 
Pope,  of  Florence,  and  of  Venice,  nntil  the  implacable 
and  inexhaustible  intrigaes  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  raised 
again  the  banner  <^  revolt.  These  triumphs  at  Rome 
were  not  likely  to  disenchant  Pope  Eu^enlus  from  his 
full  faith  in  hiins(.lt'  and  in  his  Pontifical  power.  So 
plunged  he  at  once  into  that  long  irreconcilable  contest 
with  Transalpine  Christendom,  from  which  however  he 
might  seem  to  emerge  conqueror,  and  to  bear  down  all 
resistance  by  stubborn  r^lution,  his  victoiy  was  dearlj 
won,  though  its  results  might  wait  almost  another  cen- 
tury to  cume  to  maturity. 

Now  for  the  first  time  a  Council  beyond  tlie  Aljts, 
that  of  Basle,  stood  up  boldly  on  democratic  principles} 
first  against  the  Pope  alone,  afterwards  against  the  Pope 
with  a  rival  Council.  At  length  the  Transalpine 
Council  set  up  its  own  Pope,  and  two  Popes  at  the 
head  of  two  General  Councils  di'^tracted  the  worship 
and  divided  thv  obedience  of  ChnstL-udom. 

The  Hussite  war  had  already  almost  filled  the  whole 
period  of  more  than  thirteen  years,  from  the  ^  „ 
close  of  the  Council  <^  Constance  to  the  open- 
ing  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  It  lasted  during  all  the 
Pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who  contemplated  it  lar  aloof, 
if  with  liorror  and  dismay,  it  to  be  hoped,  not  with- 
out somi'  commiseration,  though  he  might  think  it  his 
duty  to  stimulate?  it  and  keep  it  alive  with  all  his  au- 
thority. Safe  in  Rome,  he  heard  but  from  a  distance 
the  thundering  roll  of  Ziska*8  chariots,  the  shrieks  of 
cities  stormed,  the  wail  of  armies  mowed  down  by  the 
scythe.  The  war  was  still  ratnufr  on  at  tlic  accession 
of  Eugenim,  and  at  the  meeting  ot  the  Council  of 
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Basle.^    They  were  years  of  ternble  and  Iktal  glory  in 

ihe  history  uf  llulK'niia,  uf  aclileveinents  inarvelluus  iis 
to  valor,  militarv  ^kill,  patriotism,  and  the  passion  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom ;  to  the  Empire,  to  the  Tea- 
tonic  nation,  beyond  all  precedent  disastrous  and  igno- 
minious. Had  Bohemia  possessed  a  race  of  native 
Sovereigns  ;  were  it  not  in  the  nature  of  profound  r^ 
ligious  tliiiaticism  to  awaken  differences  irreconcilable 
under  tin-  most  lavorable  circumstances  :  could  Bohemia 
have  consolidated  tier  own  strength  within  herself,  and 
not  carried  iure  and  sword  into  the  Empire,  she  might 
haye  been  the  first  nation  whicli  threw  off  the  joke  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  hierarchy,  the  centre  of  Sclavonian 
independence.  But  that  Sclavonian  Reformation  might 
perhaps  Imvc  retarded,  from  the  liostilit  v  4"  the  two 
races,  imbittered  by  the  long  contest,  the  later,  more 
successful,  more  irrevocable  Teutonic  emancipation. 

Of  ail  wars  none  was  so  horribly,  remorselessly,  os- 
ientationsly  cmel  as  this  —  a  war  of  races,  of  languages, 
and  of  religion*  It  was  a  strife  of  revenge,  of  reprisal, 
of  extermination  considered  to  be  the  holiest  of  duties. 
On  one  side  no  faith  was  to  be  kept,  no  mercy  shown 
to  heretics:  to  cut  off  the  spreading  plague  by  any 
means  was  paramount  to  all  principles  of  law  or  Gos> 
pel.  On  the  other,  vengeance  was  to  be  wreaked  on 
the  enemies  of  Gk>d^s  people,  and  therefore  the  ene- 
mies of  God ;  to  root  out  idolatrv  was  the  mission  of 
the  Bohemians ;  m  ?  tal  sin  was  to  be  cut  off  with  the 
righteous  sword;  and  the  whole  priesthood,  ail  monks, 

1  Compare  in  Paladqr  (Gescliichte  B6hm«iis)  nfiwenccs  to  the  MS.  His- 

toripi  of  .Tii!in  of  RjifT'iift  anil  .Ti>hn  of  Segovia,  lit.  p.  518.  Al,<o  in  >f!ir- 
t-m  :vn<\  l)iirand,  viii.  4S,  the  Artirlc^  placarded  in  K'omo  <li  mau(liiig  ihe 
Cuuacii,  ii6  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Hosi^ite  war. 
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final's,  nuns,  were  so  utterly  depraved,  according  to 
their  sweeping  coademnation,  that  it  was  only  to  fuldi 
the  Divine  commandment  to  extirpate  the  ir-  Atrocity  of 
redaimable  Order.  These  terrible  theories  **** 
were  relentlessly  carried  Into  more  terrible  practice. 
Kiittenberg,  the  second  city  in  the  realm,  the  rival  of 
Prague,  Catholic  and  Gernum  as  Prao;ne  wiis  Hussite 
and  Bohemian,  burned,  beheaded,  handed  all  who 
would  not  retract  their  opinions.  They  bought  the 
prisonen  taken  in  war  for  a  few  groschens  a  head  (five 
times  as  much  for  a  preacher  as  for  a  common  man), 
and  executed  them  without  trial,  without  mercy.  They 
are  charged  with  liaving  put  to  death  sixteen  hundred 
men.^  The  Hussites,  wherever  they  could,  perpetrated 
horrible  reprisals;  for  so  many  of  their  brethren  as 
were  burned,  they  hanged  as  many  monks  or  friars.' 
The  names  assigned  to  their  fortresses,  and  assumed  by 
the  more  ftnatic  Hussites,  Taborites,  Horebites — show 
fioiu  uliieli  j)art  of  the  Bible  they  drew  their  prevail- 
ing principles.  Some  of  the  preachers  proclaimed  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world.  Christ  was  already 
coming,  already  come.  The  enemies  of  truth  were  to 
be  exterminated;  the  good  alone  preserved,  and  put 
in  the  five  fiuthiul  cities.'  Bohemia  boasted,  beyond 
all  kiii<^dom9  of  Europe,  of  hor  magnificent  religious 
buildings,  not  hi  her  cities  alone,  but  ia  her  villages. 
Fanaticism,  maddened  by  persecution  and  by  its  own 
blind  i'ury,  warred  on  all  that  was  splendid.  The  sky- 
aspiring  churches,  of  vast  length  and  width,  on  their 

iP«lMkj,iiL7i-5. 

<  For  the  atrocity  of  the  war,  see  Uw  nfoltiog  leommt  of  til*  tsUof 

of  Praclialic  by  Ziskn,  Piilackj,  p.  171. 

*  PaUcky,  from  BrezowA. 
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pillars  and  arcliin^  vaults  of  stone,  the  stately  altars, 
where  the  reUes  of  the  saints  were  enshrined  in  gold 
and  ^silver,  the  embroidered  vestments  inlaid  with  pre- 
cious stones,  the  goigeons  vesseb,  the  rich  painted  win- 
dows —  all  was  demolished — all  was  ruin,  havoc,  descH 
lation.^ 

The  execution  of  Joli{i  lluss  and  Jerome  of  rragiie 
had  aroused  a  •ienci'al  access  of  national  as  well  as  re- 
ligious  indiguatiou.  But  so  loni;  as  King  Wenzel  lived 
the  Bohemian  insurrection  had  not  attained  its  height. 
For  Wenzel  was  a  Bohemian  in  heart,  as  a  Bohemian 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  supposed,  though  he  oat» 
wardly  supported  the  old  religion,  not  to  be  unfavorable 
D«itth  of      to,  at  least  he  had  taken  no  decided  or  violent 

Weasel,  .  ,  .         .  , 

Aug  16,  U19.  part  agamst  tlie  new  ductrmes.  iiut  on  the 
death  of  Wen/el,  the  hereditary  claim  of  Sigismund  to 
Aur^iiiTn  trf  throue  of  Bohemia  was  undoubted — of 
Sigismund  who  had  allowed  his  safe-condnct 
to  be  violated,  and  so  was  guilty  of  the  death  of  the 
'  martyrs,  even  if  he  had  taken  no  more  active  sliare  in 
the  murder.  The  act  had  been  a  breach  of  faith,  an 
outrage  to  the  Bohemian  nation.  Sigismund  attempted 
to  awe  the  reluctant  kingdom  to  obedience.  At  Bro»- 
lau  he  revenged  an  insurrection  with  such  terrible 

1  Thoa  writes  JBomm  SjItius,  who  lud  visited  Bohemia:  **  NuUom  vev» 
ngnam  letate  nostrS  ta  totft  Sorvpft  tarn  ftteqnentibns,  tarn  angustis,  tarn 
omatlS  tstnplis  ditatam  fuisse  quam  BoIk  inicum  rcor.  Templa  in  coclum 
erectn,  lon-jiitudinc  atquv;  nmplitudine  mirabili  fornicibus  tegebantur  lapi- 
deis;  altaria  in  sublimi  iK>?ita.  auro  et  nrp^nto  ([uo  sanctorum  reliquiaj 
tegebantur  onusta;  sacerdotuin  vestes  uiargaritii»  texUe;  oruatus  omuis 
dives,  pretiosisainia  snpellez,  feneatna  altie  atqua  ampUssinus  vitro  et  ad- 
miiabiU  opere  lucem  pnebebant  Neqne  h«c  tantum  in  op|ddis  atquc  mw 
bibus  scd  (n  villis  qnoque  admirari  lioebat.**  —  Hist.  Bohcmica,  c.  36.  Bohe- 
mia be.ir*  ?.nd  witness  to  this  revolution.  Except  thn  St.  Joho  KepomalE 
on  the  liradBhin,  all  her  churches  are  of  the  later  Jesuit  style. 
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verity,  that  Prague  might  stand  aghast  at  the  peril  of 
resisting,  or  of  receiving  such  a  master.  He  burned 
without  scrapie  all  the  hcrettcai  teachers  that  fell  iuto 
hia  hands.  John  Kincha,  a  member  at  the  Town 
Gonncil  at  Prague,  was  dragged  at  horses'  tails,  and, 
after  all  this  savage  usage,  died  on  the  scaffold  with  the 
recklessness  of  a  martjrr.  Two  days  after  jjareiiiT 
this,  the  Pope's  Legate,  Ferdinand  of  Lucca, 
published  the  Bull  for  the  Crusade. 

Bohemia,  following  the  example  of  Prague,  rose  at 
once  and  repudiated  the  sovereignty  of  Sigisp-  nw  w 
mnnd.  She  had  no  native  Prince  to  fight  her  battles. 
Hussinetz,  who  secretly  aimed  at  the  throne,  perliaps 
fortunately  for  his  country,  died  at  an  early  period. 
Somewhat  later  the  crown  was  accepted  and  worn  by  a 
Lithuanian  Prince,  Sigismund  Korybert,  finally  deposed 
and  expelled  the  land  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
nation.^  But  the  armies  of  Bohemia  needed  no  royal 
leaders.  We  must  pass  with  rapidity,  we  cannot  al- 
together avert  our  eyes  from  those  terrible  but  no- 
ble scenes,  the  victories  of  Ziska  and  Procopius.  The 
first  crusade  ended  with  the  disgraceful  defeat,  with 
the  shameful  flight  of  the  Emperor  from  the  walls 
of  Prague,*  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Battle  or 
Wyschebrad.'  The  second  campaign  saw  the  SnA^imi 

1  In  1427. 

2  Aschbach,  iii.  47;  compnre  hh  nnthnritt**'*  with  Palacky,  iii.  91.  The 
camp  broke  up  Juljr  30.  Sigismund  bad  gone  through  the  idle  ceremony 
of  cofooation. 

•  The  q»irit«d  poem  in  Madqr  taoati  Slgismmid  witli  panonal  QOwaid> 
Im:- 

Wie  eln  Hu  ror  TTtindeo  Ikf  W, 
HiUt*  VlUgel  er  benonMn. 
Wlr  ftirvahr  tr  fbrtgeflogea; 
Soldi  ciQ  tnpfren  Ilcm;  hatt'  er, 
Bnr  von  stebta  StfttifnidiMi.^ — p.  U8. 
YOU  vn  35 
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German  army  break  uj)  in  |i;inic  flight  from  Saaz,  with 
©f  Saiui,  renowned  and  irresistible  Ziska  in  the 

Bepti,i42ii  bearing  down  whole  squadrons,  and  re- 
TSDgjng  the  unspeakable  barbarities  inflicted  on  his 
oonntrfnien.  The  third  year  Sigismiind  advanced  into 
Mortria  at  ihe  head  of  the  Hungarian  forces ;  they  too 
fled  at  once  at  the  apj  u'oat  h  of  Ziska  with  his  wild  war- 
ofiKiit.srh.  chariots;  tliL-y  were  overtaken  at  DentM  h- 
jaiu'im  brod,  and  massacred  rather  than  routed  by  the 
lemondesB  conqueror.  Bohemia  seemed  to  be  severed^ 
im  and  forever,  from  Latin  vadtj,  Conrad,  tha 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  accepted,  to  the  ntter  aston- 
ishment and  dismay  of  the  Church,  tht;  iour  aiLicles 
of  PrafTue.^ 

internal  feuds  were  sure  to  break  out  immediately 
ArtieiMor  enemy  was  beyond  the  borders  of 

Bohemia*  The  wealthy  burghers  of  Pragne 
(the  nobles  had  entered  the  strife  with  reluctance) 
would  have  accepted  a  moderate  share  of  religious  in- 
dependence. The  four  articles  of  Prague  stipulated, 
I.  For  freedom  of  teaching  by  their  own  ministers 
throiifxhout  the  realm.  II.  Communion  in  both  kinds* 
III.  Tiiat  the  cle^  should  not  hold  estates,  nor  min- 
gle in  secular  affiuis.  IV.  The  punishment  of  deadly 
sins  by  the  magistrates,  with  the  suppression  of  indul- 
gences for  nionty.  Whoever  should  coniiKl  ihem  to 
abandon  olthor  of  these  articles  thev  dccliu'ed  to  be  a 
most  cruel  tyrant,  an  Antichrist.^  '^^I'-y  were  called 
the  Utraquists,  as  insisting  on  the  Eucharist  in  both 
elements.   Ziska  *  and  the  Taborites  had  wilder  and 

*  Palackj,  p:i^(»  218. 

a  See  Articles.  —  I'alackv,  190. 

•  Laureat.  Bzot.  p.  17^!  Tlie  cbaract«r  of  Ziska  in  Falacky  (p.  380, 
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loftier  views :  the  national  independence,  iu  harsher 
meaBures  to  the  clergy.  There  were  among  them,  milp 
lenarianfl,  communists.  They  swept  away  every  ves- 
tige of  traditioiuil  religiun  ;  everything  but  tlie  barest, 
most  unadurned  wursliip.  But  to  tlie  old  creed  they  still 
adhered  with  stern  fidelity.  Martiuet  Ilaiiska  and  his 
followers  were  hnmed  by  both  parties  for  denying 
Ttosnbstantiation,  or  the  real  presence.^  But  neither 
these  divuuons  nor  the  death  of  Ziska  by  the  plague, 
weakened  the  indomitable  resistance  of  the  Oct.  12,  im. 
Bohemians  to  their  foreign  iues.  No  sooner  had  the 
crusading  army  again  crossed  the  bordei-s,  than  the  na- 
tion was  one;  the  din  of  polemic  strife  was  silent. 
The  moderate  parfy  followed  the  Taborites  to  the  field 
under  their  new  general,  almost  the  equal  of  Ziska  in 
military  skill.  The  blind  Procopius,  the  shaven  Pro- 
copius,^  had  been  a  priest ;  ^  under  him  the  rrocopiu*. 
old  Taborites,  and  the  Orphans,  tlie  followei-s  of  Ziska, 
their  lost  father,  as  well  as  his  own  peculiar  religious 
and  poUtical  &ction,  met  together  in  fierce,  nnconflict- 
tng  unity.  Under  him  the  third  crasade,  s*tti«of 
which  had  lingered  on  for  two  or  three  years,  jumis^mk. 
was  discomfited  in  the  final  battle  of  Aussitz.  So  total 
was  the  rout,  that  the  Germans,  not  without  cause, 
dreaded  the  irruption  of  these  formidable  conquerors 

&C.)  is  just  atid  striking.   He  was  a?  sti  rn  a  bigot  for  Christian  Tirtae  at 
bi&  enemica  fur  their  Christiuu  ctimd  vr  discipline. 
iPilMdcjr.MS. 

t  Palaclcj  writw  of  Ftoooplua:  —  Wenn  er  Ziska  in  kriegerischer  Geni- 
alitat  nichtglkk,  ihm  doeh  an  Qckt  md  poUtiichan  UmUick  flbettiaf.*' 

—  P.  4,12. 

^  Frocopiua  solemnly  declared  before  the  Council  of  Ba^lc  that  he  had 
navir  ahad  a  drop  of  blood  whli  ha  own  band.  He  bad  commandad  ia 
UMij  batdM:  bot  Bobomia  bad  boon oompellad  toirir  hy  the  Popo  and 
tho  CHtdlnals:  to  than  bekngod  all  the  gailc 
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into  their  own  territories.  Erfurt,  Jena,  Halle,  even 
Magdcluirg,  already  saw  the  fierce  Procopius,  and 
heard  the  rattlings  of  his  wagons  under  their  walls.^ 

Shame,  indignation,  terror,  pnidence,  demanded  a 
better  organissed,  better  disciplined  army,  than  those 
which  had  been  hastily  raised  in  different  parts  of 
Grerniaiiy.  The  banner  of  tlie  Empire  was  iml'iirled. 
From  tlie  Danube  and  its  Hungarian  shores  uj>  to  tlie 
Black  Forest — J&om  the  Alps  to  the  border  of  Flan- 
ders, contingents  were  required;  temporal  and  spirit* 
nal  powers,  nobles  and  bishops,  knights  and  burghers, 
crowded  to  the  Imperial  standard ;  200,000  men  were 
in  arms.'^  A  new  Order  was  instituted ;  tlie  banner 
bore  the  Viri:;in  and  the  Infant  Sa^^our.^  All  this 
magnihceot  preparation  ended  in  almost  incredible 
July  12  aod   disgrace.    The  three  divisions  of  the  vast 

'  '  "^  army,  or  rather  the  three  armies,  fled  without 
striking  a  blow,  abandoning  all  their  treas- 
ures, munitions,  carriages,  cannon.  Henry  of  Win- 
clie^sLer  alone,  at  the  head  of  a  hand  of  English 
crusaders,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest  the  utter 
rout. 

The  Crusades  against  the  Hussites  had  made  the 
Hussites  what  the  Saracens  had  long  been  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  they  became  as  Saracens  to  the 

whole  of  Geiiiiany.  They  would  no  longer  wait  to 
Bohemian  be  assailed.  They  assembled  on  the  White 
Qmamj*  Mountain  near  Prague,  50,000  foot,  20,000 
horse,  with  their  impregnable  wagons  which  they  built 
up  as  a  fortress  at  a  few  hours'  warning,  a  garrisoned 

ft 

1  Palacky,  p.  414. 

2  Hoimnn  Comer,  p.  1278. 

'  Bajmald.  sub  aim.  1427.  Folackj,  p.  4^. 
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citadel  in  tlie  enemy's  laiul.  On  every  side  they  1  uuke 
out  unresisted,  except  by  the  stronger  cities.  Austria, 
even  as  far  as  Hungary,  Lau>i  i/.  Suxony,  were  a  waste* 
Leipsic  escaped  anlj  through  her  fortificatioiui.  Go* 
bourg  and  Bajreuth  were  in  flames*  Nuremberg, 
Bamberg,  closed  their  gates  in  terror.  The  Maiqnis 
of  Brandenburg,  the  Bishop  of  Bamlierg,  bouixht  their 
retreat  at  gi'cat  cost.  Evciy where  revenue,  religious 
hatred,  fierce  fanaticism,  marked  their  way  with  un- 
speakable horrors.  They  thought  it  but  compliance 
with  the  Divine  command  to  dispeople  the  lands  of 
the  Philistines,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Moabites. 

Sigismund  at  length  atti  nipted  milder  measures ; 
pacitlc  negotiations  began,  but  the  rehgious  Negutiitioni. 
question  could  not  be  reconciled.  The  Emperor  de- 
manded the  nnqualified  submission  of  the  Bohemians 
to  the  decrees  of  a  General  Council,  to  which  they 
were  to  be  admitted  in  perfect  freedom.  The  Tabor- 
ites,  who  might  well  mistrust,  would  contract  no  such 
obligations.  The  Orj)lians,  Ziska's  section  of  the  milder 
party,  promulgated  the  new  doctiiue,  that  a  tree  people 
needed  no  king. 

Nothing  remained  bat  a  fifth  cmsade.  An  army 
of  100,000  men  crossed  the  Bohemian  fron-  itamAnc.i 

to  ^4. 

tier.   In  the  battle  of  Taass  the  Bohemians  ii»tti*or 

won  a  victory  no  le-?s  signal  and  roniplete  u,  im. 
than  on  lormer  lields.  Again  the  Pope's  Legate,  tlie 
Cardinal  Julian  Csesarini,  alone  conducted  himself 
with  conrage ;  he  was  at  last  constrained  to  fly ;  he 
hardly  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier, 
and  left  behind  him  the  Papal  Bull  for  tlie  cnuade, 
his  cardinal  s  hat,  and  his  pontifical  robes.  These 
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trophies  remained  in  the  chnreh  of  Taass  £>r  two 

centuries  ;  the  banners  were  hong  in  the  Tron  Church 
in  Prague.^ 

There  is  a  fair  general  view  of  these  wftn  in  Aschbach,  Kaiser  Sig- 
■iaid,ToLllL{  Imt  the  Adl,  careftU  and  accnnUe  one  teem.  MS.  ae 
«ell  M  printed  amhodtiM  in  Palidcf,  Qeidbklite  ra  Bah^ 
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COUNCIL  Of  BASLE. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Hussite  or  Bohemian  war 
on  tho  opening  of  the  Ooancil  of  Basle  under  John  of 
Polcmar  and  John  of  Ragnsa,  delegates  of  the  Cap* 
dinal  Jnlian  Cmarini.    On  Jnly  23  ^he  Conndl  held 

its  first  sittiiiix  :  in  the  bc<rinnin<i  of  Auixust  a.©.  1481. 
was  fought  the  crowning  victory  of  Piyh  u|mig,  the  bat- 
tie  of  Taass.  Bohemia  might  seem  lost  foi*ever  to 
ISipg  Sigismund,  to  the  Pope,  to  Latin  Christianily* 
The  Cardinal  himself  had  witnessed  the  Talor,  with 
difficulty  liad  fled  oat  of  the  hands,  of  the  nnconqneiv 
able  Taborites.  The  intelHgence  of  the  defeat  struck 
the  Council  with  the  utmost  consternation  ;  the  Fathers 
begun  to  take  even  moi-e  serious  views  of  the  absolute 
and  inevitable  necessi^  of  reformation  in  the  Church.^ 
Eugenios  lY.  was  obstinately  ignonuit,  imperfectlj 
informed,  or  contemptuously  regirdless  of  the  state  of 
affiuTS  beyond  the  Alps.  The  calamides  which  Qei^ 
many  had  suffered  in  this  internecine  war  for  nearly 
fourteen  vear^  were  beneatli  tlie  consideration  of  a 
Fontiil'  whose  one  principle  was  no  peace  with  heretics* 

1 "  Qoibtts  auditis,  ooinibtxs  postpositis,  constemAti  omnes  patrca  de  co&- 

cHin  .  .  rwo<i^onint.  multa  In  animo  ruminanten,  et  nihilominn^  fartftw 
ac<  i  n>t  uci  n.fMriuaUoaem  EccUaiaa."  —  John  d«  Ea^usio,  Mii.  quoted  by 
Falacky,  iii.  ^,  G. 
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Engeniiu  had  no  intention  to  venture  Ids  sacred  person 
beyond  the  Alps ;  but  a  Council  not  under  his  own 

iiiiiiiediato  control  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  which 
he  wuuld  if  pos-ible  Jivort.  Of  all  tliin^j^s  lie  was  af- 
frighted by  the  manifest  determinatiua  to  enter  into 
peaceful  negotiations  with  the  Hussites,  with  whom  he 
had  ahreadjr  declared  all  treaties  null  and  yoid,  with 
whom  no  treaties,  on  any  account,  ought  to  be  rd> 
spected,  with  whom  to  ne<rotiate  was  to  sufler  a  rehear- 
ing of  (iiu'-tiuiis  already  icK  d  at  Constance  and  at 
Sienna,  and  to  admit  the  possibility  tliat  such  lieretics 
might  have  a  good  cause.  A  treaty  with  heretics  (ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  Pope's  Bull)  confirmed^ 
as  it  was  said  to  have  been,  with  mutual  oaths,  was  an 
insult  to  God,  a  hlaspbemy  against  the  Pope's  author- 
ity. Without  faith  salvation  wa^  impossible.  Tho 
Pope  then  Ibiv  abrogated  all  such  treaties,  slionld  tbey 
exist,  in  all  tlu-ir  articles  ;  he  absolved  from  their  oaths 
princes,  prelati  s,  knights,  soldiers,  ma^trates  of  cities; 
he  commanded  them,  notwithstanding  any  such  treaty, 
to  rise  in  a  mass,  and  besiege,  slay,  exterminate  her> 
etics,  so  that  their  lieresy  might  perish  forever.^ 

Witliout  delay,  without  consideration,  alnio^st  witii- 
out  consultation  with  the  Cardinals,  Eu^enius  issued 
his  Decree,  commanding  the  diiisolution  of  tlie  Council 
of  Basle  and  the  assembly  of  another  afker  two  years 
at  Bologna.  The  reasons  which  he  deigned  to  allege 
were  that  as  yet  but  few  prelates  had  appeared  at 
Basle  ;  that  the  roads  to  Basle  were  insecure  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  lu  tween  the  Dukes  of  Bur^uidy  and 
Austria  ;  above  all,  the  greater  convenience  of  the  am- 
bassadors from  Constantinople.    The  Byzantine  East* 

I  Bijmld.  p.  88,  sob  am.  1431. 
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pire,  in  its  growing  agony  of  dread  at  the  approach  of 
the  Turks,  had  made  still  more  urgent  ovortures  to 
purcliaso  aid  from  the  West  hy  the  submission  of  the 
Greek  Church  to  tlie  Pope  and  to  Latin  Christiani^. 

The  Legate,  Julian  Csosarini,  at  first  so  &r  respected 
the  decree  of  the  Pope  that  he  dedined  to  take  his  seat 
as  President  of  the  Council.  Bnt  Csesarini  was  a  wise 
and  experienced  lii.ai,  lie  knew  well  the  stute  of  Ger- 
many. Even  belorc  the  arrival  of  the  iiiial  Papal 
mandate  for  the  dissolution,  ho  had  addressed  a  remon- 
strance, remarkable  for  its  firmness,  vigor,  digni^j 
ahove  all,  for  its  weighty  and  anthoritative  statement 
of  the  sound  and  just  policy  of  maintaining  the  Coun- 
cil. "  Germany  is  ready  for  another  campaign  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  they  only  await  aid  and  nuniey  from  Rome. 
I  thought  you  would  have  ^old  your  crosses  and  chal- 
ices for  such  an  ohject.  I  wait  five  months  ;  instead 
of  succor  I  receive  an  order  to  dissolve  the  Council, 
which  is  the  only  hope  of  union  and  success.**  Csesf^ 
rini's  personal  remonstrances  to  the  Pope  lest  he  should 
btand  in  the  way  of  the  reform  of  tlie  cler^v  arc  most 
solemn  an<l  eaniest  — "  he  will  be  suspected  of  the 
grossest  hypocrisy  as  to  his  own  virtue.*'  In  his  an- 
swer to  the  Bull,^  the  Cardinal  Legate  almost  dm.i8,i481. 
scomiully  dbposes  of  the  reasons  of  the  Pope  for  the 
prorogation  of  the  Council.  •*  There  were  few  Bishops 
at  the  first  session,  now  they  are  gatlunini;  from  all 
quarters.  The  Emperor  lias  declared  tlie  Council  un- 
der his  protection  ;  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Aus- 
tria liave  suspended  their  feud,  and  grant  safe-conduct 
to  the  Holy  Fathers.   The  peace  of  Greimany  is  not  to 

^  These  two  leitors  are  m  the  Work«  of  J&aeas  SjrlviiU|  ftt  Ute  oioM  of 
bis  Hi«t  CoucU.  Basil. 
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be  flaerificed  ibr  the  old  song,  which  has  rung  in  the 

ears  uf  Western  Europe  for  three  centuri  s  and  ended 
in  nothing,  the  reconciliation  of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  The  Bohemians  have  been  deliberately, 
Inrmally  invited  to  the  Council ;  anns  have  been  tried 
in  vain ;  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  he 
restored  to  the  Chnrch.  What  will  the  heretics  say 
if  the  Council  be  dissolved  ?  Will  they  not,  in  their 
insulting  and  warrantable  pride,  pruclaira  that  the 
Church  dares  not  contront  them  ?  Will  it  not  be  held 
a  confession  of  weakness  ?  ^  Behold,  their  armies  have 
fled  (how  often  1)  from  before  oor  fiu»,  and  now  the 
Catholic  Chnrch  fliee  again  before  ns/  Such  win  be 
thm  boast.  They  are  nnconqnenihle  in  controversy 
a>  in  war;  the  hand  of  God  is  with  them:  they  hold 
the  truth,  we  falsehood. 

What  will  the  world  say  ?  Council  after  Council 
and  no  reformation  1  The  incorrigible  clerfr}-  sub- 
mit to  no  amendment  The  whole  lai^  will  fall  upon 
us  like  the  Hossites.*  Terrible  romorB  are  abroad. 
Men's  minds  are  in  travail ;  they  are  ready  to  vomit 
forth  their  deadly  venom  :  they  will  think  it  a  sacrifice 
to  God  if  they  shall  murder  or  despoil  the  clergy.  The 
priesthood  will  become  odious  to  God  and  man ;  the 
slight  reverence  which  now  remains  will  die  away* 
Already  Magdeburg  has  expelled  her  archbishop  and 
clergy,  and  is  prepainng  wagons  to  wage  war  like  the 
Hussites  ;  it  is  rumored  that  they  have  sent  for  a 
Bohemian  general.  It  is  f^reatly  to  be  feared  that 
Magdeburg  is  the  head  of  a  league  among  the  neigh- 
boring cities*    Passau  has  expelled  her  Bish<^y  who 

2  Propter  quod  valde  tiroendum  est,  rmi  ite  emendent,  ne  loiu  in  more 
BnMitMwii  In  totom  etahun  immt  d(  paUioe  diennt*'  —P.  6S. 
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was  lord  of  the  city ;  they  are  even  now  besieging  ha 
castle.  In  Bamberg  tliere  is  war  between  the  city  and 
the  Bishop  and  Chapter.  Yet  not  only  is  the  Council 
to  be  prorogued  to  Italy,  but  to  be  n  Ijnurned  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  a  year  and  a  half  I  fear  that 
the  whole  dergy  of  Germany  will.be  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  If  the  news  spreads  throughoat  Germany  that 
the  Council  is  dissolved,  the  whole  clergy  will  be  given 
up  to  pillage  and  massacre.  *  We  shall  Inso  our  tem- 
poralities.' So  said  the  Jews,  *If  we  let  him  go,  the 
Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation.' 
And  thns  say  we,  ^  If  we  permit  the  Gotmcil  to  sit, 
the  laity  will  come  and  take  away  our  temporalities.' 
But  as  by  God's  justice  the  Jews,  who  would  not  let 
Christ  go,  lost  their  place,  so  by  God's  justice  if  we 
allow  not  the  Council  to  sit,  we  shall  lose,  not  our 
temporalities  only,  but  our  bodies  and  our  souls."  The 
Cardinal  ends  with  earnest  supplication  that  the  P<^ 
will  at  least  wait  till  July^  when  the  heretics  were  to 
appear,  to  frame  some  canons  for  the  reformation  of 
the  German  cler-y.  "  If  I  refuse  the  Presidency,"  he 
concludes,  "  they  will  at  once  proceed  to  elect  their 
own  President.** 

Magdeburg,  Passau,  and  Bamberg  were  not  the  only 
cities  in  which  the  burghers  had  risen  against  g^t^cf 
their  bishops,  or  were  prepared  to  rise.  In®"™^* 
Alx-la-Ohapelle,  Cologne,  Erfurt,  Spires,  Wnrtaburg, 
Strasljurix,  feuds  wore  rasrincr  :  the  burghers  called  in 
the  neighboring  princes  who  were  ready  to  aid  them  in 
throwing  off  the  ecclesiastical  rule.  Was  then  the 
erisiB  80  perilous  ?  If  the  Council  of  Basle  had  o£[ered 
no  resistance,  and  submitted  at  once  to  be  prorogued  to 
Bologna,  is  it  possible  that  Germany  (worn  out  by  the 
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long  war,  and  exasperated  at  her  own  disgrace  and 
misery,  oi'  which  all  uoiild  throw  the  blame  on  the 
clergy)  might  not  have  disdained  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  Bohemia,  that  the  Sclavonian  might  have 
become  a  Teatonic  movement,  and  thus  a  Wycliffite 
ReformatioQ  anticipated  by  a  century  that  of  Lndier, 
Melanchthon,  and  Calvin  ? 

But  the  Council  of  l^asle  now  boasted  the  avowed 
CouDdiiend  suppoit  of  the  Emperor  and  of  tlie  Duke  of 
ambaMadon.  j^jjian,  aud  scruplcd  not  to  send  ambassadors 
to  all  the  other  courts  of  Europe.  Their  envoys  as- 
serted that  the  Council  was  lawfully  assembled  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  all  men,  even 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  were  bound  to  render  their  obedi* 
ence;  that  the  ili^.>i>lution  of  the  Council  by  Eugenius 
TV.  was  absolutely  null.  The  Bishop  of  Kovara  was 
sent  to  Charles,  King  of  France  ;  the  Bishop  of  Lodi 
to  Heniy  of  England  ;  the  Bishop  of  Parma  to  Poland 
and  Prussia ;  the  Abbot  of  St  Ambrogio  in  Milan  to 
Alfonso  of  Arragon;  the  Abbot  of  Beauvale  to  Cas- 
tile. The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  to  address  that 
great  Prince  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Already  the  Council  began  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  Christendom  as  the  great  Christian  Senate.  But 
at  Basle  there  was  a  &tal  departure  from  the  usage 
established  at  Constance.  The  voting  by  nations  was 
abrogated,  partly,  it  should  seem,  in  jealousy  of  die 
admission  of  England  as  the  fifth  nation  :  ^  Spain 
claimed  to  rank  as  the  fourth.    Four  deputations  were 

^  There  was  great  strife  for  [)rccedeiD€S  between  the  ambanadors  of  Spaia 

and  Enf:^1anf1.  The  Bishop  of  Tarma  writes  to  the  Grarrfl  Mftsfer  of  ihc 
Teutonic  Order:  "Hi"'  fuit  mafjna  di-coptatio  Miper  nixdo  podrndi  inter 
amba^ciatores  regis  l!>paniaruui  et  regis  Auglise;  taudem  opuraute  D«o, 
Mdata  Mt**  — Gompan  Yoigt,  Stinunen,  p.  64. 
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fonned.  I.  Of  i^th.  11.  Of  pacification.  III.  Of 
refonnation.  IV.  Of  other  matters.  Magistrates  were 
ai)pointcd  to  examine  and  to  distribute  those  Bj^tof 

who  claimed  the  right  of  scat  and  suffrage 
among  these  deputations.  iSu  dignitary  of  the  Church 
was  rejected  who  was  not  a  criminal  or  of  evil  ^me. 
The  result  of  this  was  the  enormous  preponderance  of 
the  German  and  French  clergy :  being  nearer  to  Basle 
tbey  pom:ed  in  with  oyerwhelming  numbers.  Com- 
paratively few  would  undertake  the  long,  perilous,  and 
costly  journey  from  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Hunrrnrv. 
The  second  innovation  was  even  more  serious  —  the 
annulment  of  the  dominant  episcopal  authori^.  The 
Bishops  lost  their  prerogative,  their  infiuence.  Bitter 
complaints  were  made  that  the  meanest  and  moat  igno- 
rant (the  Universities^  the  Doctors  of  Canon  and  Civil 
Law  do  not  appear  prominently),  the  very  dregs  and 
lees  of  the  clergy,  carried  all  questions  with  a  total  for- 
feiture of  dignity  and  utter  confusion.  It  became  a 
fierce  democracy.^ 

The  Emperor  Sigismund,  abandoning  for  the  present 
all  hope  of  reconquering  Bohemia,  and  wisdy  JN^^^ 
leaving  the  negotiations  with  the  Council  to  A.i».*i!il. 
work  their  effect,  chose  this  time  for  a  descent  into 
Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  Cro^vn.    Philippo  Maria 
Visconti  had  made  magnihcent  promises  of  aid.  The 

1  n  8Io  torba  inoonsulte  eonftuaqtw,  com  docti  atqoe  iiide«ti  paaiiBi  ad- 
mitterentur,  tantaque  multitudo  picboin  facis  implevit  synodum  ut  nulla 
Tox  etset,  Dullaque  potostos  episcoporum :  quia  non  raliono  sed  nuraero 
Tota  congregatioois  nsUmAbantur."  — ^aeas  S;^'ltriiu.  Fea,  p.  46.  In  a 
•pMch  reported  in  Uanti,  981,  it  is  tald:  Inter  Episcopoe  ceterosque 
patiM  conacriptoa  i^dimne  in  Baellia  ooqaoe  ei  etabnlaiioa  orbis  ocg<^ 
jadicantes."  This  it  no  doubt  aristoentic,  pcobablj  Italian  tuggeiatioDt 
but  it  fhom  the  prevailing  jeaboaies. 
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Duke  of  Milan  now  stood  almost  alone  against  Flor- 
enc6«  Venice,  and  the  Pope.  Sigismnnd  came  down 
the  Alps  with  not  more  than  2000  German  and  Hun- 
garian horse.    Milan  welcomed  him  with  a  splendid 

display  of  feiulal  lioiiors.  lie  received  the  Iron  Crown 
of  LombarHy  from  tlio  Archbishop  of  Mihxu  in  the 
inMitaa;  Church  of  St.  Am1)rogio.  The  Duke  of  Mil- 
an alone,  notwithstanding  his  owii  words,  stood  aloof 
in  snllen  suspicion.  He  shnt  himself  up  in  his  castle 
of  Ahbiate  Grosso.  He  remembered,  perhaps,  the 
seiznre  of  his  ancestors  by  the  predecessor  of  Sigi»- 
mnnd,  tlic  last  ILmperor  who  had  entered  Milan  on  his 
descent  into  Italy. 

Sigismund  passed  onward  to  the  south.  If  liis  allies 
iuSieniKi.  looked  on  his  progress  with  ungracious  and 
jntjr  11, 1483.  inhospitable  coldness,  the  Gnelfic  republics 
bardlj  abstained  from  molesting  liis  march;  but  all 
parties  were  exhausted  with  the  wars  of  the  latter  years. 
Siffismnnd  reached  Sienna,  till  then  nowhere  welcome ; 
he  hardly  escaped  being  besieged  in  Lucca  by  the  Free 
Companies  in  the  pay  of  Florence,  Sienna  received 
him  with  some  show  of  joy  and  pride.  His  lather, 
Charles  IV.,  had  entered  Sienna  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage ;  the  Siennese  hailed  the  Emperor  as  a  fellow-cili- 
zen  begotten  within  their  walls.  At  first  they  were 
lavish  in  their  contributions,  but  durinfr  eiiiht  lonjj 
months  of  subtle  negotiation  with  the  Pope  the  weary 
dij  was  OTerburdened  with  his  costly  and  unprofitable 
muntenance. 

And  still  the  Council  of  Basle,  emboldened  by  the 

controven?y  of  Cjesarini  with  tlie  Pope,  emboldened  by 
increasing  numbers,  went  on  rising  in  its  lotucr  assump- 
tion of  authority.    The  hist  act  was  to  adopt  the  ex- 
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treme  assertion  of  the  Council  of  Constance  as  to  the 
supremacy  of  a  General  Cr>nnril  over  tlie  Pope.  The 
doctrine  of  Genon  and  of  Hallam  found  a  new,  a  bold, 
*  and  an  eloquent  advocate  in  Nicolas  of  Cnsa,  a  man  of 
the  most  fervent  piety  and  commanding  blamelessness 
of  life.  The  Council  constantly  received  letters  of  ad- 
hesion  from  Kings,  Princes,  IJishops,  Universities, 
Cities.  The  number  of  Prelates  was  steadilj  on  the 
increase ;  Cardinals,  not  merely  two  or  three  fom  per- 
sonal animoeitj  to  Eugenius  lY.,  bnt  in  considerable 
nwnbers,  began  to  fall  away  from  the  Pope,  to  ap- 
proach, singly  and  uL  intervals;^  though  some  still 
hesitated  to  appear  in  the  Council.  The  Cardinal  of 
St.  Peter,  John  Cervantes,  fled  in  the  diagoise  of  a  ser- 
vant from  Amelia.  At  length  not  more  than  four 
Cardinals  remained  with  the  Pope.  In  vain  Engemns 
sent  forth  his  inhibitory  letters  denonncing  the  Conndl 
as  the  Synagogue  of  Satan,  declaring  all  excommnni* 
cate  who  went  to  the  Council  or  aided  others  in  going; 
that  these  infected  ^.hcep  ouulit  to  be  exterminated ; 
that  those  would  please  God  wlio  should  rise  up  against, 
phmder,  slay  these  rebels  against  tlie  Apostolie  See,  the 
£iators  of  schism,  the  abettors  of  division.  "  It  is  mar- 
yellons  but  troe,"  that  the  more  Eogenins  threatened, 
the  more  all  flocked  to  Basle ;  the  inliibition  of  the 
I*ope  had  more  effect  than  the  summuiis  of  the  Coun- 
cil.^ The  Council,  in  this  third  Session,  is-Aprii«, 
sued  its  citation  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Car^ 
dinals,  and  threatened  them  with  further  proceedings 

1  Voigt,  Stimiueo. 

s  Mna$B  SyMuM,  P««.  **  Nee  pMcfene,  nt  mttk  fttt  efilalo,  Eo^eaii  pio* 
hibitio  viros  eddiudt,  qnaa  Toeatio  oondliaris.**  The  hifltemD  iddfs 
"  Qai»  vetttoB  qnkqoid  eit,  outgie  optaams,  imistimiitqtte  negatli.*'  —  P. 
48. 
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if  they  did  not  appear  in  three  months.  In  a  subse- 
qaent  Session  they  declared  that  in  case  of  the  decease 
jiiM».  of  Eugenius  IV.  the  election  of  the  Pope  was 
in  the  Council.  They  prepared  a  Great  Seal,  they  sent 
the  Cardinal  of  St.  Eustachio  to  take  possession  of 
Avignon  and  the  Venaisin.  The  Po]K''s  tV>ur  Le^rates, 
who  appeared  witli  the  Archbishops  of  Tarento  and 
Colocza  at  their  head,  were  not  permitted  to  assume 
the  Presidency.  Their  protestations  tliat  all  which  had 
been  done  without  the  Pope's  consent  was  null  and 
void,  were  treated  wiih  contempt  On  the  Pope  was 
thrown  back  the  guilt  of  schism.  On  September  6  the 
Pope  and  seventeen  Cardinals  were  proelaimed  in  con- 
tumacy, because  they  had  not  appeared,  and  because 
they  had  issued  the  Bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Council. 

Sigismund  was  still  at  Sienna,  in  a  situation  at  once 
proud  and  humiliatini; ;  ^  he  was  formidable,  yet,  as  he 

described  himself,  throuirh  the  treachery  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  caiijc ;  a  mediator  with- 
out power  to  enforce  his  mediation ;  courted  by  all,  yet 
fully  obeyed  by  none;  hoping  to  recdve  the  Imp^ial 
crown,  yet  dependent  on  extorted  or  almost  eleemosy- 
nary  conlributions  for  his  daily  subsistence.  The 
Council  looked  up  to  him,  yet  unjustly  mistrusted  him. 
The  Pope  feared,  yet,  until  the  coronation,  had  him  to 
a  certain  extent  in  his  power.  Sio^ismund  in  honor  and 
in  interest  could  not  abandon  the  Council;  in  honor, 
for  he  was  a  high-minded,  generous  man,  pledged  by 
years  of  consistent  determination  to  the  reform  of  the 
Church ;  in  interest,  fbr  only  through  the  conciliatory 

1  Awhbach,  Kiu:*er  Sij^miind.  The  residence  of  Si^nsmund  at  Sienna  is 
minutelj  «UtaUed  in  Baacia,  Hist.  Senen.  Muratori|  S.  H.  I.    xz.  p.  48. 
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demeanor  of  the  Council  to  the  Bohemians  could  he 
regain  the  crown,  which  by  the  inflexiWo  olt^^tinacy  of 
the  Pope  he  most  irrecoverably  lose.  The  Pope  had 
endeavored  to  extort  as  the  price  of  Sigismnnd's  coroner 
tiun  (tliat  coronation  he  could  not,  he  dared  M»y  ao,  1488. 
not  lonirer  rel'use)  the  dissolutinn  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 
The  coronatioa  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the  spring ; 
but  the  Emperor  would  not  yield.  The  Befbrmation 
of  the  Chorch  had  been  the  declared,  ostentatious  ob* 
ject  of  his  whole  reign.  All  that  the  Pope  coidd 
obtain  was  the  promised  intercession  of  the  Emperor 
with  the  Fathers  of  Basle  not  to  proceed  to  any  harsh 
decree  against  tlie  l*u|>e.^  Si<^ismund  returned  over  the 
Alps,  he  descended  towards  Basle.  The  Council,  even 
the  Cardinal  Julian,  would  listen  to  no  terms ;  Sigis- 
mund  must  acquiesce  no  doubt,  with  but  seeming 
luctance.  * 

At  length  Eugenius  TV.  was  r on i polled  to  yield. 
Ah  eady  before  the  Emperor's  c<*ronation  he  had  admit- 
ted, in  a  limited  way,  the  legitimacy  of  the  Conncil. 
There  was  still  much  jealous,  ungenerous,  dilatory  dis- 
putation as  to  the  terms  in  which  he  should  make  the 
concession.  But  at  length,  after  more  than  two  years* 
strife  and  negotiation,  the  Council  of  Basle  was  de- 
clared a  lawful  (KcmiuMiie  Council  from  its  coinmence- 
ment.^  The  Bull  oi  Di»s>olution  was  absolutelv  revoked. 
Sigismund  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  left  Dfc.  w.  1438. 
Basle,'  to  see  the  Council  established  in  foil  authority, 
and  to  take  his  place  at  its  head. 

I  "  Ne  4uitl  tttUerpus  euiu  dure  dccerncrcnt."  —  ^ncas  SyU'-  p.  54. 
*  **DeceRiimiui  ct  declanuntu  •  .  «  Coneflinm  BMilieSM  ft  tempore  pn^ 
dietn  iocbofttioiiii  mtm  legitime  aMttiBuainm  Mmt  «t  mm.*'  Tht  fttll 

nct^ition  va«*  no  doubt  inflaenced  by  the  insurrection  il  nnme.    Sec  on. 

s  Ho  wn-  It  Bttsle,  ftlmoat  wiUioat  intemiptioii,  ttom  Oct.  11, 1433,  to 
iLpril  12, 

▼OL.  TU.  M 
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Before  the  Emperor  left  the  Council,  he  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Fathers  the  all-lmjiortant  ques- 
tion, the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  John  of  Lubeck  waa 
to  demand  in  the  Emperor's  name,  in  the  name  of  the 
public  moraU,  the  abrogation  of  their  &tal  celiba^. 
John  of  Lubeck  is  described  as  a  man  of  wit,  indulging 
in  jests  on  every  occasion.  Bnt  nothing  conld  be  more 
feaH'ully  serious  than  the  represents t inn  on  this  subject, 
which  Juhii  was  to  lay  separately  betore  each  deputa- 
tion, and  urge  in  the  strongest  manner.  After  centu- 
ries of  strife,  after  all  the  laws  of  Hildebrand  and  his 
successors,  the  whole  clergy  are  declared  to  be  living 
with  concubines,  in  adultery,  or  worse.  They  were 
hated  by  the  whole  laity  as  violruiii^  their  marriage- 
beds  ;  confeibion  was  l>eronie  odious.  Tliere  was  strong 
fear  lest  the  wealth  of  tlic  clergy  should  be  alienated 
to  their  legitimate  children  ;  even  were  it  so,  better  the 
loss  of  wealth  than  of  chastity.  The  Greek  Church 
admitted  marriage.  The  priests  of  the  Old  and  New^ 
Testaments  were  married.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Council  were  favorable  to  the  change,^  except  only  some 
of  the  old,  whose  days  of  marriage  had  gone  by,  and  the 
Monks,  jealous  lest  the  secular  Clergy  should  have  priv- 
ileges denied  to  themselves.  Yet  one,  a  Cardinal,  de- 
clared in  the  spirit,  almost  in  the  words,  of  old  Paphnutiiia 
at  Nicea,  that  though  himself  aget],  he  earnestly  desired 
that  wives  bliuuld  be  resiared  to  the  Priesthood.^  The 

*  "  Res  erat  complurirois  acccptA,  sed  tempori  non  convcnire." 

*  The  Cardinal  of  St  Peter  said:  QoaiiiTia  senio  giavor,  neqna  mea* 
tain  habeo  ad  coDjngiimi,  aaoctam  tamcn  arbitror,  oxom  resfUui  saoerdo- 

tthn=:  qiiin  non  est  omnibus  pr"^tia  "Di  i  crinrracn,  ut  Irp^i  liimltcinnn  rcsi*- 
tant,  ut  iic  Paulo  Icffimus."  There  is  a  very  curious  passairn  on  this  sti1>- 
ject  in  the  Kemus  Unioim  of  Theodoric  u  >iiem  (Tr.  vi.  c.  35)  about  the 
<Awgy  of  Norway  and  Iffdind.  Tha  Honregians,  both  lay  and  alergy, 
were  great  diinken  of  ate,  and  would  drink  affKlnat  each  other  till  neitiiev 
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question,  as  nnsuited  to  the  time,  'was  dtiided,  post- 
poned, dr()j»j)i'(l.' 

The  Council  of  Basle  liad  thus  obUiined  an  unlimited 
recognition  of  its  authority,  but  the  Fathers  of  that 
CoTincil  could  not  but  know  that  it  was  an  extorted 
recognition,  and  that  firom  a  most  reluctant  Pope.  For 
the  Council  of  Basle  stood  in  very  different  relation  to 
the  Pope  from  those  of  Pisa  or  of  ConstuiRe.  Pisa 
WMs  a  Council  of  Cardinals,  driven  into  revolt  by  the 
tergivei-sations  of  the  two  rival  PontitVs ;  the  Italians 
by  the  abominable  cruelties  of  Urban  VI.  As  Cardi- 
nals, these  Prelates  assumed  at  least  the  lead  in  the 
Council ;  declared  their  right  to  depose  the  two  con- 
testing Popes,  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  a  creation  of 
their  own.  At  Constance,  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Council 
sat  as  arbiters  between  three  eontendini:  Pontitis,  one 
of  whom,  a  despised  and  almost  forgotten  exile,  had 
with  difficulty  found  refuge  in  his  native  land  of  Yea- 
ice;  one  was  shut  up  in  a  fortress  in  Spain  ;  one  had 
Xttshlj  delivered  himself,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  tlie 

could  stand.  But  in  both  countries  bishops  and  priests  publiclj  kept  their 
ooncnbinea:  and  when  the  biabopt  went  on  their  vititAtioni,  the  clergj  in- 
•isted  that  they  should  take  their  own  aoMsis  "  with  them,  lest  they 
should  be  feinpted  by  the  superior  beauty  of  those  of  the  clergy.  If  the 
clerpymnn  had  n^t  n  "fornrin."  lie  \va\i\  dnstMo  procurations  ("ut  prsrrnri- 
oator  pntemarum  traditionum,  EpismjHi  visitunte  proinde  procuratioiiea 
dttplices  ministrabat The  wivc:> ;  V )  of  the  clergy  ia  Ireland  took  rank : 

Ac  etiam  pfesbyteroram  ama^n  sen  nxores  in  tisdena  partibus,  etatn  et 
gradu  In  ccclesi),  in  men^,  cundo,  sedendo,  et  etando,  ciBteris  dominabus 
etiam  7nill/'i ribtu  proponaniuv."  Thf  enmc  marriiii;e  or  rf»nrnhin?<£je.  with 
the  advancement  of  th^  children  (cx  im  In  romnlexu  nati)  to  beii'  tkes, 
prevailed  in  Gennany,  Spain,  and  Portui^al.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  ftom  Theododc  h  Niem.  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  nnanaweraUe 
eridence  on  this  repnlsive  subject  from  reoofda  of  Yisitatioos. 

1  "  Vicit  tamen  sententia  illorum  qui  hoc  tempore  tantum  opus  af^^edi< 
end  am  negavere."  See  the  wliole  reiy  cnrions  passage  in  iBneas  Bylvioa, 
Fea,  p.  65. 
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crimes  cf  his  fomiAr  life,  into  their  hands.   He  had 

tried,  but  in  vain,  to  break  his  bonds ;  he  was  aban- 
doned by  all  Christendom.  No  sooner  was  there  a 
Pope,  Martin  V.,  than  he  was  acknowled^^axl  by  the 
Council  and  by  the  whole  West.  He  resume<l  at  once 
the  full  sui)remac3r  over  the  Church.  But  the  Coondl 
of  Basle,  if  snmmoned  bj  a  Pope,  and  duly  convened 
according  to  the  decrees  of  former  Oooncils,  sat  on  one 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  l*ope  un  tlie  other ;  neither 
had  any  force  to  compel  submission  to  its  decrees. 
Eugcnios  IV.  had  so  far  been  in  uncontested  possession 
of  Rome  and  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  ;  if  embroiled 
ill  Italian  politics,  with  no  apprehension  that  either  the 
Italian  potentates  or  the  Italian  clergy,  still  less  that 
any  formidable  majority  amoni];  the  Cardinals,  would 
take  the  part  of  the  ('ouncil  against  the  Pope. 

A  Mi  i  !  11  111  in  rceiiou  had  compelled  Eugenius  to  fly 
Uaj  15,  im  ill  a  mean  disguise  from  Rome.  The  Romans 
had  thrown  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  of  Venice,  into 
prison,  chosen  a  Senate,  installed  magistrates.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  Basle  to  arraign  Eugenins  ;  ^*  they 
had  cast  out  tlie  proud  Tarquin."  Rome,  in  their  lan- 
guage, was  a  city  of  Bruti,  Sca3Volae,  Horatii,  Catones.^ 
The  Pope  was  received  in  Guelfic  Florence.  The  Pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  John  Vitelleschi,  a  ferocious  and 
able  Condottier  (he  had  already  hanged  the  fiunoua 
oet.  96^  1481.  Antonio  of  Pisa  for  violating  the  Papal  terri* 
tory),  appeared  with  Ids  terrible  troops  under  the  walls 
of  Rome.  Not  a  Brutus  nor  a  Cato  would  lay  down 
April  1%  people  submitted  ignominioualy 

to  return  to  their  allegiance.   But  the  Pope* 
as  a  punishment  for  their  unmliness,  or  in  mistrusti 

1  This  magr  be  the  cUsaic  irony  of  jEueas  Sylvius,  p.  61. 
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now  honored  Bologna  as  his  residence.^  Behind  the 
fitrang  walls  of  Bologna*  secnre  in  tho  succor  of  Ven- 
ice and  of  Florence,  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 

intrigue  or  violence  of  his  deadly  ciiuiuy,  Pliilippo  Vis- 
con  li  of  Milan  ;  and  lie  niiij;lit  watch  with  serene  com- 
posure the  proceedings  at  Basle,  ready  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  advantage  or  of  revenge. 

The  Council  of  Basle,  on  the  other  hand,  might  aa 
yet  pursue  its  deliberations  in  dignified  security,  but  no 
more.  There  was  no  great  monarch  to  espouse  their 
cause  or  give  weight  to  their  decrees.  The  Kinperor 
Sigismund's  final  act  of  imposing  power  was  his  appeal^ 
ance  in  the  Council.  The  two  last  years  of  his  reign 
were  more  than  inglorious,  ignominious.  He  was  suo- 
ceeded  for  two  disturbed  years  by  his  son  Albert. 
Frederick  III.,  the  new  Emperor  elected  on  m.  9,1440. 
the  deatli  of  Albert,  surrendered  Limself  to  the  treach- 
erous ^luidanee  of  iEiieas  SvKtus  Piccolomini,  at  first 
the  bold  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  in  tlie  Coun- 
cil, then  skilfully  preparing  his  own  way,  first  to  Bish- 
oprics, Cardinalates,  finally  to  the  Popedom,  by  calming 
down  Germany  to  an  undignified  neutrality.  Charles 
VIL  governed  hardly  half  of  France.  Tlie  King  of 
England  for  the  time  ruled  in  Paris,  and  that  king  was 
the  feeble,  devout  Henry  VI.  The  only  sovereign 
who  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council  was  Alfonso  of  Castile,  in  Tirtne  of  lus 
Sicilian  or  Neapolitan  connections. 

Thus,  then,  the  Pope  and  Council  sat  at  first  in  dis- 
guised, before  long  in  open,  oppugnancy,  V>ut  their  liu-*- 
tility  was  confined  to  Declaratinns  and  Acts  which 
neither  could  maintain  but  by  words.    Each  asserted 
iUaiitoii,mbaiin.li88.  Tin  thb  time  In  had  rtmaiiMd  In  Mreao*. 

as* 
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liis  prerogadve  to  the  atmo6t;  the  Council  its  own 
onpreinacj  over  all  Christendom,  including  the  Pope— 
its  Action  was  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  and 

in  its  members  ;  the  Pope  iivcnvd  that  the  Cuuncil  sat 
only  hv  his  peniiL^Mon,  derived  from  liim  its  Uniited 
authority,  was  guilty  of  ecclesiastical  treason  by  any 
invasion  of  the  all-comprehending  Papal  supremacy. 

If  the  Council  of  Basle  was  wanting  in  the  presence 
or  the  support  of  the  great  royal  powers,  as  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Senate  it  was  au^rust  enouj^h.  Though  the 
most  learned  Fatliers  of  Coiihtancc  liad  y»assed  away  — 
D*Ailly,  Gerson,  Zabarella,  tlie  Cardinal  ol'  St.  Mark^ 
Hallam  —  it  boasted  represeiitative<;  of  the  Church 
from  almost  every  quarter  of  Christendom.  Among 
these  was  the  Csurdinal  Louis,  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
the  President  after  the  secession  of  the  Cardinal  Julian 
CiKsarini  to  Fcriaia.  Ills  loftv  indopcudence  and  re- 
biitance  to  the  Papal  See  did  nut  prevent  his  subse- 
quent canonization.^  Among  the  Prelates  from  Spain 
was  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo.  From  France  came 
Thomas  de  Corcelles ;  from  Deventer  in  Holland,  Ni- 
colas de  Cusa,  whose  &me  stood  almost  the  highest 
among  the  theologians  of  the  day.  Nicolas  de  Cusa, 
a  conscii'iitious  zealot  i'ov  tlic  reform  of  the  Clergy, 
was  afterwards  decoyed  irom  tiie  Council  by  the  adroit 
flattery  of  Pope  £ugenius.  His  peerless  learning 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
with  the  Greek  Church,  now  returning  into  the  hosom 
of  Rome.'*  He  went  to  Florence ;  and  once  within 
the  magic  circle,  he  Icfl  not  the  Papal  Court  during  the 

1  JElneas  Sylvius  describes  Loais  as  "  homo  mulUruni  parabolarum,  iib- 
wriiutfljnrignia^  sed  odio  erga  Eugeniun  T«teti  el  novo  afloeaduaiaiiiB.** 
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sittings  of  the  Council.^  Last  and  most  important  was 
JSneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  an  Italian,  the  most  elegant 
writer  of  Latin,  the  historian  of  the  Conncil — at  one 
time  its  ruling  anthoritj,  at  another  its  most  dangerous^ 
because  secret,  foe. 

The  Cduneil  of  Basic  stood  firm  on  the  unshaken 
ground  of  the  CbtabHshed  tlieolog}' ;  nut  a  whisper  of 
suspicion  attainted  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  its  Fa- 
thers. The  concessions  to  the  Bohemian  insurgents 
were  avowedly  extorted  in  order  to  save  Germany  from 
their  inroads.  It  was  a  fiu^ighted  policy,  a  policy  con- 
ducted by  the  Fathers  of  Basle  (especially  the  Pres- 
ident Cardinal  Cajsarini)  with  diiiuity  and  inodcration 
which  might  command  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
Christendom.  According  to  the  compact  of  a.d.  1433. 
Egar  the  ambassadors  of  Bohemia  appeared  at  Basle. 
The  tJieological  questions  arising  out  of  the  four  Ar- 
ticles of  Pracrue  were  discussed  on  the  whole  with 
singular  f^edateness,  and  witli  an  earnest,  almost  an 
affectionate  dc<irc  fur  union.  On  the  side  of  the  Bo- 
hemians stood  Koky9ana,  now  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Utraquists ;  Peter  Payne,  the  Englishman ;  the 
Priest-warrior  Procopins,  as  ready  in  theological  dis- 
pute as  in  battle ;  on  the  other  the  most  learned  theolo- 
^i.tiLs  tjf  I'rance,  Gennanj,  some  of  Italy.  Julian 
Cjpsarini  presided  with  £:entle  diiinity.  The  occasional 
outbursts  of  irresistible  scorn  and  oppuguaucy  were 
repressed  by  common  consent.^  The  concession  of 
Commonion  in  both  kinds  seemed  determined,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  other  Articles  were  eluded 
or  compromised. 

1  I  liHvo  roiul  a  prolix  and  laborioas  iifo  of  NiooUs  of  Com  bjr  G.  M. 
Dax,  Kfgeiisburg,  1847. 
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But  tlicse  concessions,  and  the  long-protract<'(l  nego- 
tiuUuns  which  ensued,  were  fatal  to  tlie  unity,  and  so 
to  the  strength  of  Bohemia.  Dissensions  arose:  they 
ooold  not  but  arise.  The  concessions  were  ambigaonSy 
Tarionsly  interpretedy  received  with  eagerness,  rejected 
with  passion.  The  dragon^s  teeth  were  sown,  the 
armed  inoii  sprani:  up.  Nobles  and  Burf^licrs,  Lua- 
quists  and  Tal)()rites,  were  in  open,  deadly  feud,  or  in 
secret  counterworking  hostility.  The  war,  never  en- 
tirely discontinued,  broke  out  again*  The  disastrous 
Mnj  so,  14M.  battle  of  Lepan  broke  forerer  the  apell  of  Bo- 
hemian invincibility.  Procopius  the  Great  fell  in  the 
field ;  with  Procopius  fell  the  military  glory,  the  relig- 
ious inflexibility  of  Bolieniia.  After  some  tnne  Sigis- 
Aag.2i,i4d$.  mund  (he  still  lived)  ascended  the  throne ;  he 
was  received  in  Prague.  Roky^ana  was  permitted  to 
accept  the  barren  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Pragne. 
The  able  Philip,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  then  Legate  of 
the  Coundl  of  Basle,  exercised  the  real  ecclesiastical 
authority.  On  SigismuncTs  death,  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia was  tlie  obj*.M't  of  a  fierce  contest  between  lus  son, 
the  Austrian  Albert,  and  Casimir  of  Poland.  But  it 
was  a  strife  of  Sclavonian  and  German.  The  religions 
interest,  the  religious  passions,  were  well-nigh  burnt 
out.  Tabor,  Sion,  were  besieged  and  fell.  The  great 
Schivonian  Reforination  was  at  an  end  ;  it  lived  only  in 
its  iiiijiulscs,  its  glorious  renilniseences,  iu  opinions, 
the  clang  of  its  debates,  which  still  rang  in  Kuropeau 
remembrance ;  hereafter  rlisombarrassed  of  some  of  its 
wilder  tenets,  to  wake  to  final  victory  in  the  more  so- 
ber, steadfast,  reflective  Teutonic  mind.  The  ConncQ 
of  Basle  had  perhaps  averted  doctrinal  reformation  for 
above  a  century. 
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The  ostensible  and  pai-amount  purpose  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basla  was  the  Reform  of  the  Clergy,  From  all 
quarters  the  solemn  admonitioQS*  the  grave  expostob* 
tions  of  the  more  devout  and  rigid,  the  bitter  satire  of 

the  wits  of  the  day,  the  denunciations  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Cler<Ty  Had  been  deepening  since  the  Council 
of  Constance  had  eluded  this  pLuilous  question,  ^tiil 
there  was  no  tliought  of  a  religious  revolution ;  a  revo- 
lutiout  in  modem  phrase  strictly  conservative  was  its 
utmost  aim.  Its  highest  ambition  was  to  reduce  the 
arbitrary  autocracy  of  the  Pope  to  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  in  order  to  strciigtlu.Mi  not  to  overthrow  that 
111  n  ir  liv.  The  Pope  was  to  take  a  solemn  oath  on 
his  inauguilition  to  i*espcct  certain  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Church:  the  CoU^e  of  Cardinab  was  to  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  number^  but  they  were  to  be  the 
standing  Council,  in  some  degree  an  authoritative 
Council,  to  the  Pope  ;  the  Senate  of  the  Church.  On 
the  other  huiid,  against  the  concubinage  of  the  Clergy 
the  Council  were  now  as  rigid  as  Gregory  or  Innocent. 
For  tlie  first  conviction  the  offender  incurred  depriva* 
tion  of  all  emoluments  for  three  months ;  for  obstinate 
disobedience,  degradation. 

Tet  the  reform  of  the  hierarchy  must  b^in  with  the 
Head.  The  immoderate  taxation  of  the  Koinan  Court ; 
the  Annates  and  other  charges  ;  tlie  nsiirpatiuns  oi  the 
Popes  as  to  the  promotions  to  the  richer  benefices,  lay 
at  the  root  of  many  of  the  abuses.  The  axe  must  strike 
boldly  and  relentlessly  at  the  heart  of  the  evil.  Hero 
began  the  open,  obstinate,  irreconcilable  collision* 
The  Council  on  these  points  would  not  yield,  the  Pope 
would  not  for  a  moment  relax  his  grasp.  Against  each 
usurpation,  as  he  declared  it,  on  the  inextinguishable 
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riglits  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  so  soon  as  the  de- 
cree reached  him  he  protested  with  the  most  uncompro- 
mising  haughtiness.  Papal  power  had  never  heen  ad** 
Tanced  in  more  nndisguised  or  peremptory  language. 
In  the  Pope  was  the  absolute  right  of  confernn«^  all 
benefices;  frum  liim  emanated  all  spiritual  power;  he 
was  tlie  Bisliop  of  Bishops,  the  sole  fountain,  tlie  arbi- 
ter, tlie  dispenser,  the  distributer  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. So  was  war  fully  declared  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Gooncil;  their  utterly  irreconcilable  preten- 
sions had  come  into  direct  conflict.  The  Council  would 
limit  the  Pope ;  the  Pope  would  enduio  no  limitatiou. 
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